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NOMINATION OF FRANKLIN B. LINCOLN, JR., OF NEW 
JERSEY, TO BE AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE, VICE W. J. MeNEIL, RESIGNED 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Stennis, Symington, Thur- 
mond, Bartlett, Cannon, Saltonstall, Bush, and Beall. 

Also present: Senator Clifford Case; Harry L. Wingate, Jr., chief 
clerk: Herbert S. Atkinson, assistant chief clerk; William H. Darden, 
and T. Edward Braswell, of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russevu. The open part of this morning’s meeting is to 
consider the nomination of Mr. Franklin B. Lincoln, of New Jersey, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice W. J. McNeil, resigned 
(nomination reference No. 1] ?). Since Mr. Lincoln has not previ- 
ously held a Defense position requiring confirmation, he is present 
under our committee precedents to make a statement and to submit 
himself to questions. 

Mr, Lincoln, it is almost trite to say that the position to which you 
have been nominated is one of the most important in the entire De- 
partment of Defense. Although your duties probably will cause you 
to be in more frequent contact with the Appropriations Committees 
than with the Committees on Armed Services, the latter committees 
nevertheless have a great interest in the activities of your Office. 

We welcome you before the committee. 

Your distinguished Senator, Hon. Clifford Case, is here this morn- 
ing. Senator Case, we would be delighted to have you make any 
comments you would like to make this morning with regard to this 
nomination. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Casz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Lincoln is a resi- 
dent of my State and a valued and respected citizen of the com- 
munity in which he ‘vied: He carries many recommendations with 
him, and I shall not burden the committee with matters with which 
it is already familiar, or which it will elicit from him. The fact that 
he is a gers aduate of Columbia Law School, that he is a member of the 
New York bar, and resides in New Jers y, are three things which he 
T hold in common and which make me favorably disposed toward 
im. 
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He was for several years associated with one of the most distip. 
guished firms in the city, that association in itself being a very high 
recommendation. His leaving that firm to form his own firm is eyj. 
dence of the degree of initiative and courage that not many lawyer 
who get into the big New York firms demonstrate. 

His experience during the war in the Department in which he has 
now been nominated was distinguished, and in areas in which experi. 
ence could not help but qualify him for the duties for which he has 
been selected. 

So it is a great pleasure for me, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate 
your courtesy in letting me present Mr. Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincotn. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Russeuu. We are glad to have your wholehearted ep. 
dorsement of Mr. Lincoln for this appointment, and as a man. 

Mr. Lincoln, it is customary for the nominee to give us a brief 
biographical sketch of himself. There will probably be a few ques. 
tions from some of the committee members. We would be glad to 
have you make a statement outlining your background and career, 

Mr. Lincotn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Senator 


Case. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN B. LINCOLN, JR., NOMINATED TO BE 
AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Lincoun. I have just a brief statement that I would like to 
read for the record, and then, of course, I would be happy to answer 
any questions that the committee may have. 

I was born in New York City on January 18, 1908. Shortly there- 
after the family moved to East Orange, N.J., where I attended the 
public schools and was graduated from East Orange High School in 
1927. I then attended Colgate University, where I majored in eeo- 
nomics and graduated with a degree of bachelor of arts in 1931. 

I was fortunate enough to be elected to Phi Beta Kappa while at 
Colgate. 

I received a bachelor of laws degree from the university in 1934 and 
was admitted to the New York bar the same year. Upon graduation 
from Columbia University Law School, I became associated with Sull- 
van & Cromwell, the law firm, of which John Foster Dulles was;then 
senior partner. 

In 1941 I founded the New York law firm of Lundgren, Lincoln & 
McDaniel, at 63 Wall Street, New York, where I was managing part- 
ner before I resigned to come to Washington. 

During World War II, I served for a time in a civilian capacity 
the control division of the Army Service Forces under General Somer- 
vell. This division acted as management consultant to the Army 
Service Forces. 

In July of 1943, I was commissioned a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy 
and assigned as counsel to the Chief Disbursing Officer of the Navy, 
former Assistant Secretary of Defense McNeil, who was then respon 
sible for the financial administration of the Department of the Navy’ 
wartime contracts. Since Mr. MeNeil, as Chief Disbursing Officer, 
assumed a personal liability in connection with the payment of 2 
billion to $3 billion per month of defense funds, it had been decided 
by the Secretary of the Navy that he should have independent legal 
counsel, and I was designated as that counsel. 
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As a result of our work in the disbursing office of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, certain recommendations for fiscal re organiza- 
tion of the Navy were made and favorably received by the then 
Secretary of the Navy, James Forrestal. 

In order to put these recommendations into effect, the Secretary 
created, by directive, the Office of Fiscal Director of the Navy. Mr. 
MeNeil was appointed Director, and I was assigned as civilian counsel 
and Acting Fiscal Director. 

I served in that capacity for the remainder of the war as a close 
associate of Mr. McNeil, and assisted him in preparing plans for the 
i reorganization of the Navy. ‘These plans include many of the 

seal reforms which were later enacted as title IV of the National 
Sec urity Act of which this committee is more than familiar. 

I returned to private practice in 1946. 

Over the years, I have maintained my association with Mr. McNeil 
and my interest in the work he was doing in the Department of 
Defense. I have had both litigation and gene eral cor porate experience, 
including the organization and financing of corporations. 

Prior to coming to Washington, I was a director of Barnes Engi- 
neering Co. of Stamford, Conn., and counsel to a number of corpora- 
tions including Litton Industries s, of California; Air oe ta? of 
Pennsylvania; Monroe Calculating Machine Co., of New Jersey; 
Westrex Corp., of New York; the Hamilton Watch Co., of Penn- 
sylvania, and others. 

I was also counsel to the Society of Automotive Engineers with 
headquarters in New York. 

Iam a member of the following clubs and organizations: the 
American Bar Association, the New York State Bar Assoc iation, the 
New York County Lawyers Association, the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, the Columbia University Club, the Broad- 
street Club, the Beacon Hill Club, and the Army-Navy Club in 
Washington, D.C. 


I am also on the advisory council of the National Council for the 
Gifted. 

Tam married and have two children and my home is and has been 
for some years in Forest Hills, N 

Prior to entering upon my duties as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
on December 2, I resigned from my law firm in New York on December 
1, 1959, and have no further financial interest in the firm except to 
participate in the fees earned prior to my resignation. I have also 
resigned as counsel to all of my clients and have sold all securities 
which I owned of theirs. Likewi ise, I resigned all directorships. 

I have submitted to this committee a list of my securities, and 
while the list is a modest one, I requested and received statistical 
information from the Department of Defense about these securities 
and on the basis of my own examination I am prepared to sell securities 
of General Electric Co., Ford Motors Co., Chrysler Corp., and 
Bethlehem Steel. I might also add that I am prepared to sell any 
additional securities which this committee may feel should be disposed 
of in connection with my new post. 

Chairman Russetx. Will you please repeat those you have disposed 
of? 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes, sir. General Electric Co., Ford Motors, 
Chrysler Corp., and Bethlehem Steel. As I have indicated, I have 
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already sold stocks which I own of my clients so that there is no 
question about that before I even took on the duties on December 2. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before this committee 
and I am prepared to furnish any additional information which the 
committee may request. 

Now may I ‘also say for the record that I have known Mr. MeNeij 
many years, and, while I may be prejudiced, I realize that he is one of 
the most dedicated public servants we have ever had, one of the most 
capable men in government. He served, as we all know, under three 
administrations and under three Secretaries of Defense. His record, 
of course, cannot be equaled, much less surpassed. It is with con- 
siderable hesitation that I accepted this assignment. I shall try 
at least to emulate him in any way I possibly can. I accept this posi- 
tion with a great deal of humbleness and I want the committee to 
know that. 

Chairman RusskELu. Yes, sir. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SA LTONSTALL. Mr. Lincoln, there is just one question that 
I would like to ask you. 

One of the great problems that we have here and in the Appro- 
priations Committee, is the relationship of the Comptroller of the 
Secretary of Defense’s Office to the various services, and his attitude 
of mind toward, we will say, holding up or looking over very carefully 
some of the appropriations that have been made by the C ongress, 
how much they should be used, and so on, and in that connection, the 
relation of the Comptroller to the Bureau of the Budget, and how 
independent he is of the Bureau of the Budget, or how much, we will 
say, under the general direction of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Have you considered those questions and the authority that you will 
have and the responsibility that you will have in connection with those 
questions which concern us in Congress considerably? 

Mr. Lincoun. Well, Senator, I have discussed this problem, 
of course, with Mr. McNeil. It is my own feeling, of course, that the 
Comptroller is a service organization in the sense that we operate to 
assist the Secretary of Defense in the discharge of his duties. Cer- 
tainly it is not the function of the Comptroller to dictate policy, either 
to the Department of Defense or to adopt any policy laid down by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

As I understand the function of the Department of Defense, it is 
to prepare this country for adequate defense and to insure that our 
national security is equal to the threat which our country has con- 
fronting it today. 

I hav e not been here long enough, Senator, to feel that suggestion 
you indicated in your statement of any direction from the Bureau of 
the Budget. But I can assure you that I intend to represent the 
Defense De ‘partment and the American people, and, of course, I realize 
the fundamental responsibility of Congress is to insure the public de- 
fense, and obviously we should follow their mandate. That is what 
we do. We come here with our budget, and they are the ones that 
have the final say as to how much funds we should have and what we 
should do with those funds. 

As I say, my knowledge is somewhat limited at the moment, and I 
have not had any of those problems confronting ine. But that is my 
feeling at this moment as to how those problems should be met. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Now with relation to your partnership in 
the law firm of Lundgren, Lincoln & MeNeil, while you are down here 
what is your relationship with that? 

Mr. Lincoun. I have resigned from that firm completely. My only 
interest financially is for fees earned prior to my resignation on 
December 1. And I assumed office here on December 2. So Ihave no 
further interest and I have no arrangements to return to the firm. [| 
am perfectly free, and they are perfectly free. 

Senator SauronstaLu. And if there were any other securities that 
the committee believes you should dispose of, bey ond those that you 
very willingly said you would dispose of, you are willing to discuss those 
with the committee if they believe that they should be further disposed 
of. 

Mr. Lincoxn. I certainly am. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RussE.u. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. I do not believe I have anything. I have looked 
at the list of securities, and that seems to be covered already. 

Chairman Russetu. He submitted the list and stated before that 
he has disposed of them. 

Senator STENNIS. All right. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Lincoln, when did you come with the 
Government? 

Mr. Lincotn. You mean this last time? I came here on December 
2, sir. 

Senator Syminecton. And when did you leave the Government be- 
fore then? 

Mr. Lincoin. January 1, 1946. 

Senator Symineron. Have you had any experience in the financial 
or fiscal or accounting field, aside from your normal experience in that 
field incident to being a lawyer? 

Mr. Lincoitn. No, I have not, as such, other than, of course, in 
organizing corporations and starting corporations, and obtaining 
financing for them, and other than my experience in the Navy Depart- 
ment with Mr. McNeil and my associations and discussions with him 
and other people over the years. 

Senator Syminaton. When did you sever your relationship with 
him in the Navy Department? 

Mr. Lincoin. Well, that was in 1946. He was then Fiscal Director 
of the Department of the Navy and I was Acting Fiscal Director and 
counsel to him at that time. 

Senator SymincTton. Have you any ideas about how the relationship 
between the Appropriations Committee and authorization committees 
of the Congress and the Defense Department could be improved? 
Have you any plans? You aan your relationship with Mr. 
MeNeil and your respect for his ability. Have you any thoughts 
about how we could improve this relationship between Congress and 
the Defense Department, strictly speaking—speaking entirely only 
for limiting to the question of the analysis of the budget? For exam- 
ple, have you made any studies or have you any thoughts about men 
from the C ongress participating, from the st andpoint. of listening to 
the formulation of budgets in the departments, so that we would have 
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a better knowledge, instead of just receiving this telephone book every 
year? 

Mr. Lincotn. Well, sir, of course I am not an expert, although 
probably being here 6 weeks might qualify me assuch. But Teer tainly 
am not one, and I do not pretend to be one. 

I have found, in the first place, that Mr. MecNeil’s shop is well 
organized. He has a staff, I believe, of 170 people and they are top. 
notch people. 

In the second place, I find that you folks have a very efficient and 
topnotch staff. For example, since the time I have been there, they 
tell me there are at least 35 members of the staff of Congress and the 
Senate that are working constantly there. I have met a number of 
your people. My understanding was that that is where the liaison 
between the committees took place. 

Now I have not given any thought to the question of having some 
member of the committee do that. 

Senator Symineton. No, I did not mean members of the committee, 
I meant staff. But beyond the Office of the Comptroller. 

Mr. Lincoxn. I see what you mean. No, I have not, sir. I have 
not participated in the makeup of this budget either, as you probably 
know. 

Senator Symincton. Now who is your No. 1 assistant when you 
take this job? 

Mr. Lincotn. Mr. Sprague. He has been there a year as Deputy 
Comptroller. And Mr. Logan has been there about 10 or 12 vears, 
He is in charge of the Budget Bureau. 

Senator Symineton. Is Mr. Sprague’s knowledge and experience 
one of fiscal and financial and accounting background? 

Mr. Lrncoun. Yes sir; he happened to be with an oil company, but 
that was his field. Mr. Logan, who has been, as I say, in this one job 
here with Mr. McNeil 10 years —and I guess 20 to 25 years in gov- 
ernment—is a topnotch person, and he is well staffed with people. 

In fact, the one thing that impressed me very much about McNeil’s 
shop is the predominance of people that have been there 10 years or 
more, which indicates to me that he ran a good shop and attracted 
good people, and that they were doing a good job, that they like their 
work. And with that background, that was one reason, as matter of 
fact, why I accepted this post, because I knew he was well staffed, 
and, of course, I talked to these people before I took over the job. 

Senator Symineton. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russevu. Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I would take this opportunity of 
congratulating Mr. Lincoln on what he says about former Secretary 
MeNeil. My observation of Mr. McNeil was that he was one of the 
best men we ever had in the Government. It was a great pity that 
he felt forced to leave his Government job because of the death of 
his son and at his age had to take on a new family, his son’s children, 
and educate them. It is a very noble thing he has done, I believe, but 
a great loss to the Government. 

[ would hate to be stepping into his shoes. I know Mr. Lincoln 
appreciates that he is stepping into some pretty big shoes. 

Mr. Lincoun. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Busu. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. But I certainly 
hope Mr. Lincoln realizes—I am sure he does—the very great re- 
sponsibility that goes with this particular job. I just hope he can 
attain his own ambition of doing as well in it as Mr. McNeil has done. 
He has set a very high goal for himself. 

Chairman Russe. Senator Thurmond. 

Senator THURMOND. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeuu. Senator Bartlett. 

Senator Barrierr. No questions. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Beall. 

Senator Beau. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman RusseEuu. Senator Cannon. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Lincoln, you state you have severed relation- 
ship with your law firm. May I ask, does the firm continue to use 
your name in the title of the firm? Is that the practice in New York? 
' Mr. Lincoun. It is the practice in New York, as a matter of fact. 
They have my name in the firm. Now if the committee feels that 
should not be done, we will be glad to do that. But that is the practice 
in New York. For example, Sullivan & Cromwell, as you know, goes 
back a hundred years. But that is done in New York. 

Senator Cannon. I presume that they also fall heir to a number of 
these clients that you personally represented that are doing business 
with the various departments of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Lincoxtn. That is true. In fact, I was happy to have some 
place to take care of my clients. That was one of the problems that 
I had confronting me, as to whether I could leave these clients. But 
fortunately, most of them have stayed with the firm, because of the 
continuity there, and the firm will handle it. 

Senator Cannon. But as far as the financial interests, you have no 
arrangements or understanding concerning any future relationship as 
to financial interest for yourself. 

Mr. Lincoutn. That is correct. I have no interest whatever. 

Senator Cannon. Do you think the fact that your name is still 
used in the firm might influence some of these businesses that have 
occasion to deal with the various departments of our Defense Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Lincoun. I do not think so. I may be overmodest. But I 
do not think so. Certainly they would not influence me—either the 
present clients or any future clients. I certainly do not come down 
here to do that type of thing. 

Senator Cannon. | understand. I certainly did not want to infer 
you did. 

Mr. Lincotn. No, I do not mean that. I wanted the committee 
to know that certainly was not my intention. I did this more and 
only because I happen to be a good friend of Mr. McNeil, and was 
familiar with the position, and he was looking for a replacement. 
That is the only reason I am here today. 

Senator Cannon. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexu. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 
Mr. Lincoln. 

(Biographical material relating to Mr. Lincoln is as follows:) 
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FRANKLIN B. LincoLn, Jr., NOMINATED AS ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
(COMPTROLLER) 


Franklin B. Lincoln, Jr., was nominated by President Eisenhower as Assistant 

Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) November 24, 1959. 
_ Born in New York, N.Y., on January 18, 1908, Mr. Lincoln was graduated from 
Colgate University with the degree of bachelor of arts in 1931 having been elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year. He received a bachelor of laws degree jn 
1934 from Columbia University and was admitted to the New York Bar in the 
same year. He is a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States: 
the Court of Appeals for the Second and Third Circuits; and the U.S. District 
Courts for the Southern and Eastern Districts of New York. He is also admitted 
to practice before the U.S. Treasury Department and has been a delegate to the 
Judicial Conference for the second circuit. 

Upon graduation from Columbia University Law School, he became associated 
with Sullivan & Cromwell, the law office of which John Foster Dulles was then 
senior partner. In 1941 he founded the New York law firm of Lundgren, Lincoln & 
McDaniel of 63 Wall Street, where he is now a senior partner. 

During World War II, he served for a time in a civilian capacity under General 
Somerveil, commanding general of the Army Service Forces, and later was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. He was assigned as counsel to the 
Chief Disbursing Officer of the Navy, W. J. MeNeil, who was then responsible 
for the financial administration of the bulk of the Navy’s wartime contracts, 
When Mr. MeNeil was appointed Fiscal Director of the Navy by the lase Secretary 
of Defense James Forrestal, Mr. Lincoln was appointed civilian counsel to the 
Fiscal Director. In this capacity he served for the remainder of the war as a 
close associate of Mr. McNeil and assisted him in preparing plans for the financial 
reorganization of the Department of the Navy. These plans included many of the 
fiscat reforms which later were enacted as title IV of the National Security Act. 

He is a director of Barnes Engineering Co. of Stamford, Conn., and is counsel 
to a number of corporations, inciuding Litton Industries, Inc.; Air Products, Ine,; 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Ine.; Westrex Corp.; and the Hamilton Wateh 
Co. He is also counsel to the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

He is a member of the American Bar Association, the New York State Bar 
Association, the New York County Lawyers Association, the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, the Columbia University Club, the Broad Street 
Club, the Beacon Hill Club, and the Army and Navy Club in Washington, D.C. 
He is on the advisory council of the National Council for the Gifted. 

In 1938, he married Helen C. Benz. They have two children, Carol Ann and 
Franklin III. 


Chairman Russet. The committee will now go into executive 


> 
session. 


(Whereupon, at 10:20 a.m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 

(Subsequently, in executive session, the committee approved the 
nomination of Mr. Franklin B. Lincoln, Jr., to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. The Senate confirmed this nomination on Jan- 
uary 26.) 
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NOMINATION OF COURTLAND D. PERKINS, OF NEW 
JERSEY, TO BE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE, VICE JOSEPH V. CHARYK 









THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o’clock a.m., in room 
212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Russell (presiding), Byrd, Stennis, Jackson, 
Thurmond, Cannon, Saltonstall, Smith, Case, Bush, and Beall. 

Also present: Harry L. Wingate, Jr., chief clerk; Herbert S. Atkin- 
son, assistant chief clerk; William H. Darden, and T. Edward Bras- 
well, of the committee staff. 

Chairman Russett. The open meeting of the committee this 
morning is to enable Mr. Courtland D. Perkins, who has been nomi- 
nated to be Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, to be present for 
examination before the committee (nomination reference No. 63). 

Mr. Perkins, the Chair regrets that untoward circumstances have 
made it impractical to consider your nomination until today. We 
are glad to have you here. Have a seat there at the end of the table. 

The committee customarily asks the nominees to make a short 
statement covering their background, education, and experience, and 
sometimes members of the committee have questions of the nominees. 
We would be glad to have you make any statement you see fit. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have 
supplied the committee with a short résumé which I will read, if you 
would prefer. 

Chairman Russeuu. Very well, that is short enough for you to read 


STATEMENT OF COURTLAND D. PERKINS, NOMINATED TO BE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Perkins. My name is Courtland D. Perkins, of Princeton, 
NJ. I was born in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1912; was educated in 
secondary and preparatory schools in that city; graduated from the 
Germantown Friends in 1931; and entered Swarthmore College that 
fall as an engineering undergraduate. I received the degree of 
bachelor of science in mechanical engineering in 1935 from Swarth- 
more. 

After leaving Swarthmore I was employed by the American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Corp., first in New York and later in Phila- 
delphia, as a heating and air conditioning engineer, mostly within the 
Philadelphia branch of that corporation. I left the American Radi- 
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ator Corp. in the fall of 1939 to enter the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology as a graduate student in the aeronautical engineering 
department. While at MIT, I became a research assistant in their 
aerolastic laboratory, finally receiving a master’s degree in aeronauti- 
cal engineering in the spring of 1941. 

After leaving MIT, I was employed by the U.S. Army Air Corps, 
Air Materiel Command, at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, and spent 
the war years as an aeronautical engineer within their aircraft labora- 
tory. I organized and helped operate the stability and control branch 
of this laboratory, finally achieving the position of senior aeronautical 
engineer in 1945. 

At the end of World War II, I left this position at Wright Field to 
accept the appointment of associate professor of aeronautical engineer- 
ing at Princeton University; | became a full professor in that depart- 
ment in 1949 and became chairman of the department in 1952. This 
position I have held since that time. 

During the past 15 years or since the end of World War II, I have 
been heavily engaged with governmental activities in the field of 
aeronautics. I served for some 8 years on one of the aerodynamics 
subcommittees of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
and was one of the original members of the first U.S. Air Force Scien- 
tific Advisory Board. 

In August of 1956, I went on leave from Princeton University to 
take over the position of chief scientist of the U.S. Air Force. This is 
a rotating position and I held it until September 1957 at which time 
I returned to my duties at Princeton. 

Since that time I have been even more active in the committee 
work within the Department of Defense. I have served as chairman 
of the aero-space vehicle panel of the Air Force Scientific Advisory 
Board and vice chairman of the space technology panel of this same 
Board. I have chaired ad hoc committees for the Air Force and 
Department of Defense in the fields of nuclear propulsion and VTOL 
aircraft potentials. Also during this period I have been an active 
consultant to quite a few industrial firms dealing with the fields of 
aeronautics and astronautics. 

In anticipation of my nomination as Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force, I have of course severed all of these consulting arrangements 
effective as of March 1, 1960. I would also like to state that I have 
no stockholdings at all, and I am in no other way connected with any 
aspect of defense industries. 

Chairman Russextu. Well, Mr. Perkins, if your natural ability 
matches your experience, you should make a valuable man in this 
position. 

Any questions, Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator SattonstaLu. No, Mr. Chairman. I simply call attention 
to the fact that neither Harvard nor Yale are involved in this. 

Senator Smitu. I have no questions. 

Chairman Russe.u. Senator Bush? 

Senator Beall? 

Thank you, we are very glad to have had you here, Mr. Perkins. 

(The biographical sketch of Mr. Perkins is as follows:) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF PRoF. CouRTLAND D. PERKINS 


Professor Perkins, born in Philadelphia, Pa., December 27, 1912, was graduated 
from Swarthmore College in 1935, receiving a B.S. degree in engineering and re- 
ceived his master’s degree in aeronautical engineering from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1941. 

During World War II, he headed the stability and control unit of the aircraft 
laboratory at Wright Field and in this position was intimately connected with 
the development of World War II aircraft for the U.S. Air Force. After leaving 
Wright Field at the end of the war, he joined the faculty of Princeton University 
and presently is professor and chairman of the department of aeronautical en- 
gineering. ; 

Since the war, Professor Perkins has been a member of many technical com- 
mittees concerned with the problem of national defense. Among these were in- 
cluded the USAF Scientific Advisory Board and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics (NACA) Aerodynamics Subcommittee. He has carried 
out research in the field of airplane and missile stability, control, and guidance, 
and has written a fundamental textbook in the area of applied aerodynamics. 
He has also served as editor for the Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research 
and Development (AGARD) flight test panel with Dr. Theodore von Karman. 

Professor Perkins served as Air Force Chief Scientist from August 1, 1956, to 
August 31, 1957, and is currently chairman of the aero-space vehicle panel and 
vice chairman of the space technology panel of the Air Force Scientific Advisory 
Board. 

A member of Sigma Tau and Sigma Chi, he is also a fellow of the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, the Royal Aeronautical Society of Great Britain, and 
a member of the American Rocket Society. 

Professor Perkins and his wife, the former Jean Elizabeth Enfield, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have two children, William Enfield Perkins, age 16, and Anne Taylor 
Perkins, age 14. They reside at 621 Lake Drive, Princeton, N.J. 


Whereupon, at 10:10 a.m. the committee recessed, to reconvene in 
executive session. 

(Subsequently, in executive session, the committee approved the 
nomination of Courtland D. Perkins to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force. The Senate confirmed this nomination on April 21.) 
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UcrvoiicD BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERIOAR 


MISSILES, SPACE, AND OTHER MAJOR DEFENSE 
MATTERS 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., 
in room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
(chairman of the committee and subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Senators 
Johnson, Stennis, Symington, Saltonstall, Bridges, and Mrs. Smith. 

Present : Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Johnson, Kerr, Symington, Stennis, Young of Ohio, Cannon, Bridges, 
Wiley, Mrs. Smith, Martin, and Case of New Jersey. 

Also present: Senator Henry M. Jackson, Senator Prescott Bush, 
and Senator Clair Engle. 

Also present: Edwin L. Weisl, special counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, 
associate special counsel; Kenneth KE. BeLieu, staff director of Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences and Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee; Max Lehrer, assistant staff director, Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Stuart 
P. French, associate counsel; and Robert M. Neal, attorney. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; William J. Deachman, assistant 
counsel; Dr. Glen P. Wilson, chief clerk; and Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, 
assistant chief clerk. 

George E. Reedy, assistant to Senator Johnson; and Dr. Edward 
C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Symington. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. 

Last Friday our committee commenced hearings on the key aspects 
of the defense and space programs being considered by the Congress. 

On Friday, we heard Mr. Allen Dulles of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Today, we will hear in both open and executive session, 
testimony from Gen. Thomas S. Power, commander in chief of the 
Strategic Air Command, Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, commander 
of the Air Research and Development Command, and Gen. Thomas 
D. White, chief of staff of the Air Force. 

Our particular attention will continue to be directed to the under- 
lying principles and facts upon which the decisions governing our 
country’s defense and space programs are based. 
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Since the termination of World War II, the United States and the 
free world have been faced with an unrelenting threat from the com- 
munistic bloc with its headquarters in the Kremlin. The hard fact is 
that the U.S.S.R. has a rapidly growing capability to deliver nuclear 
warheads to the very heart of America within a matter of minutes by 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. Our programs must be designed 
to meet this threat. 

The Secretary of Defense, Mr. Gates, says: 

The estimate for the future is based on, and is compatible with, the sizable 
body of evidence we have on where the Soviets stand today. 

He also has said that our defense program is no longer based on 
what the Kremlin is capable of doing, but what “we believe he prob- 
ably will do.” This reasoning seems to imply the enemy will not do 
all he is capable of doing. 

It is difficult to reconcile some of the reassuring statements made 
in public with classified information already made available to the 
Preparedness and Space Committees. One main purpose of these 
hearings during the next few days will be to determine the compati- 
bility of public statements with the facts presented behind closed 
doors. 

General Power, Commander of our Strategic Air Command, is re- 
sponsible for America’s main deterrent force today. He has stated 
that our strategic air force could be destroyed by a mixed force of 300 
Soviet intermediate and intercontinental range ballistic missiles un- 
less certain steps are taken. 

In addition to considering the reliability of the intelligence esti- 
mates and how the military planners interpret these estimates, the 
committee wants to know what present and future military programs 
and actions are needed to insure our survival. 

In accordance with the committee’s procedure, each witness will be 
sworn. Gentlemen, if you will stand, we will administer the oath. 

General Power and General Schriever , do you solemnly swear to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth in the testi- 
mony that you are about to give, so help you God ¢ 

General Power. I do. 

General Scuriever. I do. 

Senator Jounson. You may be seated. The committee under- 
stands, of course, that certain of the information given today is of a 
classified nature and must of necessity be given in executive session. 

However, as announced, we propose to begin the session with un- 
classified testimony. If either counsel or members of the committee 
ask you gentlemen questions which require classified answers, I shall 
depend upon you to inform the committee. As was the case last year, 

we will not ask the witnesses to present prepared statements, so un- 
less members wish to say something, I shall turn the questioning 
over to the committee’s special counsel, Mr. Edwin Weisl and his 
assistant, Mr. Cyrus Vance, following which individual committee 
members should feel free to ask any questions. 

Mr. Weisl, you may proceed. 

Mr. Weist. Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in evidence two 
addresses made by General Power in the last week. 
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Senator Jounson. Without objection they will be included in the 
hearing. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 











ApprRess BY GEN. THOMAS S. POWER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, STRATEGIC AIR 
COMMAND, AT THE ECONOMIC CLUB OF NEW YoRK, NEW YoRK City, JANUARY 
19, 1960 


















The American people today are faced with the most difficult and far- 
reaching decisions in the history of this Nation. Through their elected repre- 
sentatives they must decide what course to follow in their quest for peace and 
what tools to furnish to insure the successful pursuit of that course. 

Similar decisions had to be made after World War II when the United States 
emerged as the most powerful nation on earth and was thrust into the role of 
guardian of the newly won peace. It was then that we evolved a policy un- 
precedented in the history of this country, namely, the policy of deterring ag- 
eression through the threat of massive retaliation. To support this policy, we 
created a military tool, equally unprecedented as to character and scope—the 
Strategic Air Command. This combination of political strength and military 
superiority undoubtedly was the major factor in preventing another world 
war to this date. 

gut Soviet Russia, which 10 years ago seemed as unlikely a challenger to 
our leadership as Communist China may seem today, almost overnight developed 
into a major threat, not only to our overall supremacy but to our very survival. 
For the Soviets had achieved the capability to undertake what neither Lenin 
nor Stalin ever dreamed would be possible—a devastating attack on the United 
States. 

It is, therefore, well to ask ourselves three pertinent questions. First, is our 
national policy of deterrence still feasible and desirable? Second, if we decide 
that it is, can our present and projected military posture support that policy 
adequately? And, third, with continued advances in military technology, will 
we eventually reach a point where a policy of deterrence is no longer possible? 

It is vital to the future security of this country that we find conclusive an- 
swers to these questions even though the many variables and unpredictable 
factors involved leave considerable room for speculation and individual pref- 
erences. This applies, in particular, to the problem of determining the most 
promising approach for preventing aggression. 

We can start out from the premise that everyone is agreed on the urgent need 
of preserving the peace. But this is where the agreement ends, because people 
have widely differing ideas as to the kind of peace they would accept and the 
price they are prepared to pay for it. Some people may be willing to buy peace, 
however meaningless, at any price, even at the expense of their human rights 
and freedom. I take a different position from their defeatist attitude; I main- 
tain that death is preferable to life under communism. Obviously, we both 
cannot be right, however, I am confident that the vast majority of our citizens 
shares my convictions. 

As President Eisenhower said in his state of the Union message early this 
month : “Still another avenue may be found in the field of disarmament, in which 
the Soviets have professed a readiness to negotiate seriously. They have not, 
however, made clear the plans they may have, if any, for mutual inspection and 
verification—the essential condition for any extensive measure of disarmament.” 

In this connection, let me also quote a rather significant statement made at 
the Lenin School of Political Warfare in 1931—almost 30 years ago—by Dimitry 
Z. Manuilsky who was a prominent member of the powerful central committee of 
the Communist Party and later head of the Ukrainian delegation to the United 
Nations. Here is what Comrade Manuilsky said, as reported by a former 
student at that school: 

“War to the hilt between communism and capitalism is inevitable. Today, of 
course (that is, in 1931), we are not strong enough to attack. Our time will 
come in 20 or 30 years. To win, we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgevisie will have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions. The capitalist countries, stupid and decadent, will 
rejoice to cooperate in their own destruction. They will leap at another chance 
to be friends. As soon as their guard is down, we shall smash them with our 
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clenched fist.” We cannot ignore the fact that utterances of this kind have 
been made by the Soviets over the past four decades. 

Finally, we can endeavor to maintain an honorable peace through an over. 
powering posture of balanced military strength and through our collective secu- 
rity arrangements, as we have done siuce the end of World War II. I do not 
claim that, in this or in any other manner, we can stay out of a war. But I am 
convinced that this is the most promising and, in the long run, least expensive 
way of averting nuclear war. 

It is claimed that our policy of deterrence cannot cope with the growing threat 
of small wars so long as we devote most of our efforts and resources to the 
deterrence of total nuclear war. But, in my considered opinion, the principle of 
deterrence through military superiority is broad and flexible enough to permit 
its application to any kind of conflict, regardless of its place, scope, and nature. 

Our overall deterrent posture is a composite of a number of elements which go 
to make up military superiority. These include our own forces as well as those 
of our allies with whom we have collective security arrangements. A funda- 
mental element of that deterrent posture is our strategic retaliatory strike force, 

That strike force is not the only factor which deters aggression, but without 
a fully effective retaliatory force capable of inflicting on an aggressor damage 
which he considers unacceptable, there is no meaningful deterrent. At this 
time, SAC, which is by far the principal element of the free world’s strategic 
retaliatory capability, receives less than 20 percent of the U.S. defense dollar and 
still smaller fractions of other resources. 

Since military superiority is accepted as the prerequisite for a successful 
policy of deterrence, the question arises whether and for how long we can 
maintain an adequate margin of overall superiority. I am confident that, as 
of the moment, this margin is still large enough to deter the Soviets from risking 
war with the United States, despite their spectacular technological advances. 

Indications are that, if the Soviets decided to launch a surprise attack on 
this country today, they would have to rely mainly on their long-range bomber 
force. Evidently, this force has neither the size and quality nor the global 
support facilities and centralized organization which give SAC’s forces their 
unmatched strike capability. Moreover, this country has an extensive air de 
fense system against manned bombers which would provide sufficient warning of 
their approach to permit the launching of SAC’s alert force before it could be 
attacked on the ground. 

The Soviets are well aware of the fact that a sizable percentage of SAC’s 
strike force is on an around-the-clock 15-minute alert and that even their most 
advanced defenses could not prevent that force from inflicting crippling damage 
on their military controls and installations. 

Nevertheless, we can certainly expect that the Soviet leadership would take 
fuli political advantage of any military superiority over the free world which 
it may be able to obtain in the future. If they could effectively threaten us 
from a position of such military superiority that we would feel unable to defend 
ourselves successfully against the weapons they command, our capability to 
resist Soviet advances by means of subversion and political blackmail would 
be greatly reduced, if not nullified. 

Military superiority of this magnitude would be achieved through the ac- 
cumulation of a sufficient stockpile of ballistic missiles to destroy our retaliatory 
forces before they could be launched. Surprisingly enough, this would not 
take very many missiles under present conditions. Published statistics show 
that the total number of installations and facilities from which we can launch 
nuclear-armed aircraft or missiles at this moment is only about 100. All of 
these facilities present “soft targets,” that is, they could suffer crippling damage 
even in the event of a near miss. 

According to released data on nuclear effects, it would take an average of 
three missiles, in their current state of development, to give an aggressor & 
mathematical probability of 95 percent that he can destroy one given soft 
target, some 5,000 miles away. This means that, with only some 300 ballistic mis- 
siles, the Soviets could virtually wipe out our entire nuclear strike capability 
within a span of 30 minutes. To further heighten this threat, only about half 
of these missiles would have to be ICBM’s. The rest could be the smaller 
IRBM’s which are considerably less expensive and easier to produce. 

Because of their tremendous speed, averaging about 15,000 miles an hour, 
ballistic missiles offer unique advantages to an aggressor whe plans a surprise 
attack. It stands to reason that this has spurred the Soviets’ effort to augment 
whatever quantities they may already possess at the greatest possible rate. 
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Khrushchev himself let it be known that Russia is now engaged in the “serial 
production” of these missiles and that one single factory is turning out some 
250 missiles a year, presumably including ballistic missiles. 

Therefore, we must anticipate that the Soviets may have accumulated a suffi- 
cient number of operational ICBM’s and IRBM’s for an all-out missile attack 
before we have in operation warning systems which could provide reliable and 
adequate warning of such an attack. We have such systems now under de- 
velopment, designed to give some 15 minutes warning which would suffice to 
get most or all of our SAC’s ground-alert forces airborne. But until our ballistic 
missile early warning system becomes fully operational SAC’s capability to 
survive a missile attack with little or no warning will be the crux of the free 
world’s deterrent posture. 

There is increasing public awareness of the mounting problem of survivability 
of our strike capability in a nuclear surprise attack. It must be understood that 
our deterrent strength is not determined by the forces which we have in being 
before such an attack but only by those forces which we can be certain to have 
left after the attack. From a deterrent point of view, therefore, the decisive fac- 
tor is whether we can keep the Soviets convinced that, even under the most un- 
favorable conditions, our surviving strike force will be adequate to retaliate both 
instantly and decisively to aggression. 

Fortunately, the complex technological problem of insuring the survivability 
of SAC’s alert forces in a missile attack can be solved, at least partially, through 
a basically simple military tactic, namely, by keeping the alert aircraft in the air 
instead of on the ground. This tactic has been tested thoroughly and found to 
be entirely feasible. With adequate and timely preparations for meeting added 
demands for support, SAC can maintain an airborne alert long and effective 
enough to bridge what could otherwise become the most dangerous gap in our 
military posture since Pearl Harbor. 

In discussing the deterrent role of our strategic strike forces I have, so far, 
emphasized the manned bomber. I have done so because, for the present and 
some time to come, we must depend primarily on our manned weapon systems to 
earry out the strategic mission. But SAC is rapidly building up its missile 
eapability and reached an historic milestone on the 9th of September last year 
when a SAC combat crew successfully fired its first operational Atlas ICBM. 
As the President pointed out in his state of the Union message, this missile has 
proven equally successful in its last 15 test launches, with an accuracy of less 
than 2 miles. 

I have little doubt that continued advances in missile design and techniques 
will further improve warhead yield, accuracy, and reliability and that, event- 
ually, we will have missiles in sufficient quantity, quality, and variety to accom- 
plish most of our strategic missions. In the meantime, however, we cannot af- 
ford to neglect, let alone shelve our existing and well-proven manned bombers 
because SAC must always maintain a sufficient inventory of operational and 
combat-ready weapon systems to insure effective coverage of its target system 
at any time. 

As missiles are phased into SAC’s inventory, they will replace some of the 
older bombers which are ready to be phased out. But I want to make it clear 
that this cannot be done at a ratio of 1 for 1 because, contrary to widespread 
belief, one missile is not equlvalent to one bomber with respect to strike capabil- 
ity, as reflected in nuclear yield and accuracy. 

While bomber accuracies are measured in feet, those of missiles are still 
measured in miles. Of course, missile accuracies will improve but, over dis- 
tances of 5,000 miles and more, even dramatic improvements in guidance tech- 
niques cannot be expected to approach the standards possible with SAC’s bomb- 
ing systems and techniques. Lower accuracy can, to some extent, be offset by 
higher yield. Yet, the yield of a missile warhead, although far greater than that 
of the largest conventional bomb, is but a fraction of the nuclear payload of the 
bomber which, moreover, can carry a number of high-yield weapons to different 
targets. 

An additional consideration that must be taken into account in comparing 
missile and bomber quantities is the fact that missiles are “one-shot” weapons 
while bombers can be “recycled” and used for as many missions as circumstances 
may require and permit. The point has been raised that manned bombers are 
so vulnerable to modern aerial defenses that only a relatively small number 
could be expected to penetrate to their targets and few if any of these bombers 
could be counted upon for a follow-on attack. It must be realized, however, that 
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offensive techniques and tactics have profited from scientific advances as much 
as or, perhaps, even more than defensive techniques. 

It is often taken for granted that today’s aerial defenses, employing the latest 
antiaircraft missiles and guidance methods, would exact far higher losses than 
we suffered in our bombing operations during World War II. But if someone 
had tried, in the early days of that war, to predict the average attrition rate 
for tight formations of hundreds of bombers fighting their way through heavily 
concentrated flak and large numbers of fighters, he probably would have arrived 
at a very high estimate also. Yet, out of a total of about 530,000 heavy bomber 
sorties flown in World War II, only some 9,500 aircraft were lost to enemy 
action, for an average attrition rate of less than 1.8 percent. 

I am not inferring that bomber attrition rates in a nuclear war would be 
anywhere that low. But neither do I believe that they would be anywhere 
as high as is sometimes claimed. In trying to predict bomber attrition rates, 
one of the most important contributing factors is frequently overlooked ; namely, 
the unpredictable factor of tactics. I maintain that the commander and his 
tactics, more than anything else, determine the losses in any offensive action. 

There are several other factors which should keep future attrition rates 
within acceptable limits despite continued improvements in antiaircraft de- 
fenses. As these defenses become more sophisticated, they must rely to an 
increasing degree on electronic systems which in turn, are susceptible to elec- 
tronic countermeasures. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that attrition 
applies not only to the offensive but also to the defensive. 

Throughout World War II, bombers generally disregarded the defenses be- 
cause they were not considered worth attacking. However, if we should be 
forced into a nuclear war by an aggressor, the enemy's aerial defense system 
would become a priority target and would be attacked with the most effective 
countermeasure known today; namely, the hydrogen bomb. Each successfully 
dropped bomb would take out the defenses in a wide area and permit ever deeper 
penetration for successive bombers. 

Penetration of enemy defenses will be further enhanced by the GAM-77 or 
HOUND DOG, a supersonic and very accurately guided air-to-ground missile 
with a nuclear warhead. The B-52G bomber will carry two of these missiles— 
ohne under each wing—in addition to its regular nuclear payload. Tests with 
the HOUND DOG have met all expectations. In fact, I had the pleasure of 
accepting the first production missile from the manufacturer about a month ago. 

The HOUND DOG will make it possible to attack the enemy’s defenses from 
hundreds of miles away and thereby help the bomber to penetrate to its target. 
But this is only one of the advantages of the HOUND DOG missile. Its primary 
significance lies in the fact that it will vastly increase the utility and flexibility 
of the manned bomber and permit a variety of new tactics, such as attacks on 
additional targets in different areas during the same mission. 

I consider the B—52 and HOUND DOG combination but the first step in the 
marriage of manned bomber and missile. The next step will be the use of the 
manned aircraft as an airborne and virtually invulnerable platform for air- 
launched ballistic missiles. It is, therefore, evident that SAC must continue 
not only to replenish its manned weapon systems but also to modernize them 
so as to keep pace with technological advances. 

The addition of the HOUND DOG and, later perhaps, of air-launched ballistic 
missiles, will greatly extend the useful life of the current B-52. But, eventually, 
it must be replaced by a more modern bomber, and I am hopeful that, by that 
time, we can put into operation the spectacular B-70 which is now under 
development. 

Modernization of the bomber force is by no means a stopgap measure because, 
for the foreseeable future, there will always be need for manned weapon systems. 
This will be true, for instance, in missions which entail reconnaissance and 
on-the-spot decisions based on human judgment or for attacks on mobile and 
concentrated, well-protected targets. The missile, in turn, will ultimately be 
assigned to most other strategic missions, especially those requiring rapid action 
and invulnerability to aerial defenses. This is why SAC is planning for an 
aerospace force of bombers and missiles in which one will complement and 
supplement the other, thus exploiting the advantages of both. 

The survivability of the missile poses a somewhat different problem from that 
of the bomber and must, therefore, be solved by different techniques. Since a 
missile cannot be recalled once it has been launched, it would be too risky to fire 
it until there is incontestable proof of aggression. Therefore, our ICBM’s prob- 
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ably would have to “ride out” the initial attack. This problem is taken into 
account in our later missiles which will permit launching from silos deep in the 
ground, thus providing good protection or “hardening” against the effects of near 
misses. 

Hardening of missile sites is both practical and highly desirable as it ag- 
gravates an aggressor’s problem of destroying all or most of our missiles before 
they can be launched against him. Compared to the previously mentioned 
average of only three missiles needed for a 95-percent probability of destroying 
one soft missile site, the aggressor would have to launch a considerable number 
of missiles of more advanced design to obtain the same degree of probability 
that he can destroy one hardened site. 

The aggressor’s problem will be further compounded as increasing numbers of 
missiles are added to our operational inventory and placed in widely dispersed, 
hardened sites. The MINUTEMAN, a greatly simplified missile now being de- 
veloped for SAC, will be particularly suitable for this purpose. Additionally, it 
is planned to mount a number of MINUTEMAN missiles on railroad cars and 
move them in a random pattern over the almost 100,000 miles of railroad track- 
age in this country which is suitable for this purpose. 

Mobility is a most attractive defense tactic because the probability of destroy- 
ing a mobile target with a long-range missile is extremely small. The advan- 
tages of mobility are fully exploited in SAC’s airborne alert system and also un- 
derlie the basic concept of the POLARIS weapon system. Mobile MINUTEMAN 
missiles and bombers on air alert will have the added advantage of being beyond 
the reach of Soviet reconnaissance and countermeasures. 

The concept of launching small medium-range ballistic missiles from a sub- 
merged submarine represents a most intriguing approach to the problem of sur- 
vivability, despite the many unprecedented and still unresolved problems which 
it entails. We have great hopes for such a system but we also must remember 
that there are some inherent limitations as is true for any other type of weapon 
system. Also, it can be assumed that many if not most of the close to 500 sub- 
marines credited to the Soviets would be used to support a missile attack on the 
United States with simultaneous attacks on our nuclear fleet units on 2nd under 
the seas. The POLARIS must be prepared to cope with this threat. 

These limitations should not detract from the fact that the POLARIS concept 
holds considerable promise. I am confident that, once the POLARIS submarines 
have become operational, they will add importantly to our retaliatory capability, 
and I hope that their target systems and schedules will be integrated effectively 
into the Nation’s overall strategic mission. 

As this and our other programs for the future materialize, we will reach the 
point where no foreseeable magnitude and method of attack can destroy the 
effectiveness of our retaliatory capability. Missiles in hardened sites and on 
mobile launchers, bombers on alert and POLARIS submarines under the icecap 
would survive in sufficient quantities to strike effective blows at the aggressor 
from all sides. Conversely, however destructive our capacity for counterattack, 
there can be no doubt that, by that time, the Soviets will have achieved a similar 
degree of survivability for their follow-on strike forces. 

This means that both sides will have the capability of inflicting tremendous 
damage on each other’s civilian establishment and economy, but neither side will 
be able to prevent the other from striking back. We will then have arrived 
at a condition which is best described as “nuclear impasse” since that is as far 
as we can go in stabilizing the global balance of military power. It is important 
to understand that this condition will be much more stable than the one in 
which we find ourselves today and which is usually referred to as “nuclear 
stalemate.” 

The term “nuclear stalemate’ has created much confusion because it infers 
that, in effect, the Soviets’ and our nuclear capabilities cancel each other out 
and that, therefore, they would not dare attack us. But there can be no real 
stalemate as long as the Soviets are in a position to tip the scale in their favor 
merely by taking the initiative. 

However, once we have reached the point where a surprise attack can no 
longer prevent or even minimize retaliation, the initiative would give a potential 
aggressor only a temporary and relatively limited military advantage which 
would gain him too little and cost him too much to make aggression worthwhile. 
Our future security demands that we reach that point as rapidly as possible, 
rather than stretch out defense programs designed to get us there before it might 
be too late. 
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This should not imply that we will have reached the ultimate in destructive. 
ness of weapons and compression of time. It would be futile to speculate what 
miracles of science and what technological breakthroughs lie ahead and what 
they might do for the battles of tomorrow. ranging from the depths of the 
oceans to the far reaches of space. But there can be no doubt that we can 
maintain an effective deterrent only by making certain that no other country 
will ever reach the next higher technological plateau before we do. ’ 

As I indicated before, military strength is only one factor which, in com- 
bination with others, represents a nation’s deterrent strength. There are, in 
particular, two other factors the Soviets would weigh. One factor in deterring 
or encouraging aggression may be the quality of our civil defense. Therefore, 
our civil defense measures for protecting our population and expediting re 
covery after a nuclear attack represent a vital element in our deterrent posture 
and deserve the most urgent attention. 

Another and, perhaps, still more important factor the Soviets would consider 
is the effect of the cold war on the determination of the American people to 
fight rather than submit to Communist dictate. The Soviets’ propaganda and 
subversion, their threats and their pleas, their boasts and their offers are de- 
signed to make us abandon our policy of deterrence and ourselves destroy its very 
foundation—our military strength. 

Indeed, military strength is not an end in itself, but it is an indispensable 
means in protecting our heritage until a truly lasting peace can be assured. 
Our goal is a world in which all peoples will have the opportunity to choose 
for themselves the political and economic conditions under which they will 
live. I know that the American people have and always will have the deter- 
mination to attain this goal and that they will back up that determination 
with all the strength they can muster. 


ADDRESS BY GEN. THOMAS S. POWER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, STRATEGIC AIR Com- 
MAND, BEFORE THE NATIONAL SECURITY COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 28, 1960 


THE ROLE OF MAN IN THE MISSILE AGE 


Much has been said and written about the mission and weapons of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. Today I want to discuss one aspect of SAC that is not 
too widely known, although I consider it the very keystone of its strength—its 
men. If you understand their part in maintaining the free world’s most power- 
ful deterrent to aggression, you will also gain a better appreciation of the prob- 
lems SAC faces in accomplishing its vital mission today and in the critical years 
ahead. 

There are close to 270,000 personnel in SAC. They are stationed at dozens 
of bases and at a growing number of missile sites throughout this country, and 
at overseas bases stretching from Greenland to Africa and from Guam to 
Alaska. Most of the men in SAC are highly skilled warfare specialists whose 
training takes years and costs billions of dollars. To illustrate the variety 
and unprecedented nature of the jobs required to operate and support a global 
strategic organization, let me tell you briefly about a few of these men. 

There is, for instance, the young airman who helps maintain the elaborate 
bombing and navigation systems which serve to take a bomber unerringly to its 
assigned target anywhere on earth and permit it to drop its nuclear weapon 
with pinpoint accuracy through night and clouds. Although that airman is only 
in his early twenties, he is an expert in electronic equipment of such fantastic 
complexity that, but a few years ago, it would have taxed the competence of & 
mature scientist. 

Or take the staff sergeant, not much older, who is the crew chief for one 
of SAC’s giant bombers. The aircrew must depend on his skill and judgment for 
the reliable operation and constant combat readiness of the entire weapon system 
and its innumerable components, from the powerful jet engines to the mecha- 
nism that secures the nuclear weapon in the bomb bay. 

Another example is the young lieutenant who is assigned to the unique target 
trajectory center at SAC Headquarters. His master’s degree in mathematics 
gives him the basic knowledge needed for one of the many new jobs which must 
support SAC’s expanding ballistic-missile activities. Operating a huge electronic 
computer, he belongs to an ‘unusual group of officer-scientists who calculate the 
intricate ballistic trajectories for the missile units in the field. 
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An entirely different yet equally responsible job is that of the captain who is 
the navigator on a KC-—135 jet tanker. In mission after mission he must make 
certain that the tanker arrives at the precise place and time calculated for its 
rendezvous with the bomber which is to receive thousands of gallons of fuel 
while both airplanes streak nose to tail through the skies, miles above the 
ground. 

Few people possess the qualifications necessary for the task of the colonel 
in the underground control center at SAC Headquarters from where the global 
operations of all strike forces are directed, insuring their clockwork precision 
and split-second timing. Such central control requires the most extensive and 
advanced communications network in existence as well as a carefully selected 
staff of senior officers to man its nerve center. Sitting at a dial-studded control 
panel, the colonel supervises one of several worldwide communications systems 
which link SAC’s sprawling installations. In case of aggression, his system 
would carry the signal which, a few minutes later, would launch SAC’s alert 
forces everywhere. 

Perhaps the most awesome responsibility among SAC’s combat personnel is 
assigned to the commander of the eight-jet B-52 bomber, the free world’s most 
formidable weapon. Being in complete charge of this weapon means that he 
has under his control several million times the firepower carried on a Flying 
Fortress in World War II. Although he may be only a major, his judgment 
and his actions may be of far-reaching importance in time of war. 

I have cited these examples to show that, despite the great diversity in their 
jobs, military ranks, and ages, all these men have three things in common. First, 
they are entrusted with unparalleled responsibitlies: If any one of them were to 
fail in his duty or to overlook the slightest detail, he could cause serious losses 
to SAC and, in case war should be forced upon us, great harm to the Nation. 

Second, the jobs that these men perform, as well as hundreds of related jobs in 
SAC, entail certain educational and training requirements not normally found 
in any other combat organization. Hence, it is not surprising that the total 
manpower assets of SAC represent an investment of billions of dollars. What 
is surprising, however, is the widespread belief that strategic capability is meas- 
ured merely in terms of bombers or missiles or ships, disregarding te vital 
element of human skills, professional competence, and operational experience. 

The third characteristic that most of SAC’s men have in common is a singu- 
lar sense of duty which stems from their complete dedication to the command’s 
mission. Such dedication is a prime prerequisite in a team that asks so much 
of its members and expects them to live and work under actual wartime condi- 
tions so that the rest of the Nation can live and work in peace. This applies, 
in particular, to SAC’s alert crews. 

As you may know a sizable percentage of the command is on a continuous 
15-minute alert. The combat crews who are on alert duty must always be near 
their airplanes and be ready to take off for their assigned targets within min- 
utes after SAC Headquarters has received warning of an enemy attack. They 
are tested frequently day and night so that, if an aggressor should strike, they 
and the whole command are well prepared to go to war within 15 minutes—a 
feat unparalleled in the history of warfare. 

It takes unusual dedication to voluntarily accept a life like this in peacetime, 
especially in view of the fact that men with the professional, mental, and moral 
qualifications demanded in SAC are much sought after by private business and 
industry. To lose any one of these men means to lose not only the huge mone- 
tary investment in his training but, more importantly, qualifications and experi- 
ence that money alone can never buy and that are vital to the combat effective- 
ness of the command. 

It behooves the American people to recognize the tremendous value of com- 
petent military professionals and to take every step necessary to attract and 
retain such men in the service by making it a respected and rewarding career. 
The need for a truly professional force will become even more urgent as con- 
tinned advances in military technology are reflected in our weapon systems and 
techniques. 

There has been so much irresponsible talk about pushbutton warfare that many 
popular misconceptions have been created concerning the role of man in the 
missile era. These misconceptions pertain both to the threat posed by Soviet 
missiles and the possibilities of our own. It may be well to view both aspects in 
their proper perspective. 
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Due to its tremendous speed, the ballistic missile offers unique advantages to 
a potential aggressor who plans a surprise attack and must endeavor to destroy 
the defender’s retaliatory forces before they can be launched against him. 
Hence, there can be little doubt that the Soviets are producing ballistic missiles 
at the high rate indicated repeatedly by Mr. Khrushchev. It is, therefore, con- 
ceivable that, within about 2 years, they will have built up a sufficient stockpile 
to permit a massive missile attack on the United States. 

When that time comes, we will have no active defense whatever against their 
ballistic missiles. We will have an interim warning capability within this time 
period. But we will not have in full operation warning systems which, under 
all circumstances, will give SAC enough warning to get the alert force airborne 
before it can be destroyed on the ground. 

Until these missile warning systems become reliable, SAC’s alert force must 
be in the position to survive a surprise attack without any warning at all. For- 
tunately, the complex technological problem of insuring the survivability of 
SAC’s alert forces in a missile attack can be solved, at least partially, through 
a basically simple military tactic, namely, by keeping the alert aircraft in the air 
instead of on the ground. 

The airborne alert principle has been tested very thoroughly and found to be 
entirely feasible. Action has been taken to prepare our forces for airborne 
alert and, with adequate preparation and support, it can be instituted when 
required to help maintain our deterrent posture indefinitely, despite the growing 
missile threat. I am confident that the Soviets will be strongly deterred from 
risking an attack on this country as long as they know that they cannot destroy 
the alert force nor prevent it from retaliating decisively. Thus, the primary 
significance of the alert system does not lie in its effectiveness as an offensive 
measure but in its value as a deterrent to aggression. 

This should not imply that SAC’s manned bombers are our only deterrent to 
a Soviet missile attack but there can be no doubt that, for the immediate future. 
they will continue to contribute the major share to our deterrent posture. In 
fact, over 90 percent of the total firepower in the free world, as meesured in 
TNT equivalents, is being carried in SAC bomb bays today. 

In order to keep the Soviets convinced that, regardless of any improvements 
in their offensive and defensive capabilities, they would have to pay an unac- 
ceptable price for aggression, we must improve our own capabilities commen- 
surately. This requires continuous modernization and diversification of our 
offensive weapon systems, with increasing emphasis on missiles. 

Many people in this country have the erroneous impression that our missiles 
are very much inferior to those of the Soviets. Perhaps this impression is the 
result of both the secrecy with which the Soviets could surreund their missile 
program and the publicity which accompanied our development effort. 

Therefore, nothing is said about Soviet failures, leading to the frequent con- 
clusion that there have been none. Conversely, our failures have been given 
much unfavorable publicity although it should be obvious that failures during 
the development stage are not only unavoidable but actually most helpful in 
pointing up deficiencies which, otherwise, might cause failures in the operational 
stage. 

I was the head of the Air Research and Development Command in 1954 when 
I received the directive to initiate an accelerated effort for the development of 
ballistic missiles. Barely 5 years later—in September of last yvear—I had the 
satisfaction of watching a SAC combat crew launch its first ballistic missile, an 
ATLAS, marking the start of the Nation’s operational ICBM capability. The 
missile performed so well and accurately in this historic launch that, if it had 
earried a nuclear warhead, it would have obliterated its target. 

The spectacular success of the first operational launch was the more remark- 
able as it takes normally twice as long and even longer to develop a modern 
military airplane to the point where it can be turned over to the operational 
command. Similarly expedient is the current expansion of SAC’s missile organ- 
ization and facilities which will permit the effective integration of the growing 
missile force as rapidly as missiles can be added to the operational inventory. 

The more advanced missiles which are now under development for SAC will 
make it possible to launch them from silos deep in the ground, thus affording good 
protection against near misses. An additional technique for enhancing the sur- 
vivability of our future missile force will be employed for the MINUTEMAN, a 
greatly simplified ballistic missile that is suitable for production in sizable 
quantities. It is planned to mount a number of MINUTEMAN ICBM’s on rail- 
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road cars and to keep moving them in a random pattern which will minimize the 
danger of their destruction in a surprise attack. 

sut regardless of the promising prospects of the future, it must be realized that 
missile technology is still in its infancy and beset with many growing pains 
which call for continual improvements in missile design and techniques. For this 
reason, we would create a dangerous gap in our deterrent posture if we were to 
neglect the manned weapon systems. For some time to come, we will have to 
rely on our well-proven and combat-ready bombers to maintain our strategic 
capability at the required level. 

As increasing numbers of operational ballistic missiles become available, a 
growing share of strategic missions can be assigned to them. Nevertheless, I am 
convinced that, for the foreseeable future, manned bombers wiil have to be used 
for missions which entail reconnaissance and on-the-spot decisions or attacks 
against well-protected and concentrated targets, especially if their location is 
not accurately known. It is, therefore, mandatory that we continue not only to 
replenish our manned force but also to modernize it so as to keep pace with the 
improvements in the Soviets’ aerial defenses. 

Because of the long leadtimes in the development of manned weapon systems, 
the effort which we are expending right now along this line will determine 
whether we can meet our future needs for a smaller but adequate bomber force 
by the time our current bombers become obsolete. It is for this reason that SAC 
is urging the expeditious development of the highly advanced B-—70 which, 
eventually, will have to take the place of the most modern bomber in SAC’s 
inventory now, the B-52. 

The combination of the latest bombers and missiles, in which one complements 
and supplements the other, will give SAC the aerospace force which will be 
needed if we are to preserve a convincing margin of deterrence. It should 
be evident that man will retain his vital role in this aerospace force, not only 
in the air but increasingly so on the ground, with ever greater demands for 
technical skill and professional competence. It is essential that we consider this 
requirement in our planning for the future. 

While SAC’s aerospace force can be expected to remain the primary military 
deterrent that it is today, it is by no means the only one. The potency of nuclear 
weapons has made it possible to greatly increase the striking power of other 
elements of our Armed Forces, thus adding to the Nation’s overall military 
strength to deter aggression. An important role in this respect is anticipated 
for the POLARIS weapon system. This system will use nuclear submarines 
which will be equipped to launch a number of small ballistic missiles while sub- 
merged. 

As I indicated earlier, however, strategic warfare is highly complex and in- 
volved science which demands a vast and unprecedented global support organiza- 
tion, staffed by tens of thousands of experienced specialists. Therefore, even 
the most revolutionary strategic weapon system—be it a bomber, an ICBM or a 
missile-firing submarine—does not, by itself, represent strategic capability, just 
as a destroyer or cruiser by itself does not represent naval power. 

Indeed, strategic capability is achieved only through the effective integration 
of weapon systems, organization and men into a harmonious and centrally con- 
trolled entity. If this cannot be achieved, new strategic weapon systems will add 
little to the Nation’s offensive strength and, conceivably, even detract from it, 
because they will compete with instead of supplement existing weapon systems. 

For these reasons, I feel very strongly that the advantages expected of the 
Polaris submarines can be exploited effectively only if their target systems and 
schedules are thoroughly integrated into the national strategic mission. Need- 
less to say, this applies equally to all other strategic weapon systems, present and 
future, including those of the Strategic Air Command. I am convinced that this 
requirement can be met for the benefit of all concerned and for the best interests 
of our country. 

As we try to speculate about the demands of the more distant future, we face 
the impossible task of predicting new miracles of science and technological 
breakthroughs that may revolutionize the tools and techniques of warfare as 
have the atomic bomb, the jet bomber, and the missile. 

We may think in terms of space although space is merely a medium, not a 
weapon, but as air supremacy meant control of the battleground beneath in 
World War II, control of space may well mean control of the globe in a future 
war. Hence, the conquest of space is more than a race for scientific firsts and 
national prestige: whether we like it or not, it still is primarily a question of 
survival. 
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No one can foretell what problems will arise in extending our defense hun- 
dreds or thousands of miles above the ground which we are dedicated to pro- 
tect. But it is not beyond the realm of possibility that this may require manned 
spacecraft which would orbit the earth in a continuous space alert. Their pur- 
pose would be threefold—to provide instant warning of any act of aggression, 
to intercept hostile missiles and spacecraft, and, about all, to deter aggression 
as heretofore. 

The day when this might become a reality may still be far in the future. 
Nevertheless, we must anticipate it in our long-range planning for the benefit of 
the men who will have assumed our duties by then and must be equipped to 
earry on these duties. Toward this end, SAC is preparing itself for the time 
when it must begin to lay the groundwork for whatever challenge the space 
alert may entail for SAC’s men of tomorrow. 

It may seem inappropriate to speak of the weapons and battles of the future 
when there is so much discussion of disarmament as the most desirable ap- 
proach for putting an end to the lingering threat of nuclear war. Actually, the 
basic objectives of dependable disarmament and effective deterrence are the 
same, namely, to maintain a stable peace under acceptable conditions. But in 
order to be dependable, a disarmament agreement must be based on adequate 
safeguards and controls. 

Until such an agreement can be achieved, it is within our power to preserve 
the peace through a firm policy of deterrence, back by the determination of our 
citizens and the strength of our weapons. Once we have given up that deter- 
mination and those weapons, we will be at the mercy of any nation less sincere 
and honest than ours. I maintain that we have too much to lose and too little to 
gain to take that chance, at least under present conditions. 

The final decision, however, of what course the Nation should follow in the 
pursuit of an honorable peace must be made by the American people. If it is 
their decision to keep their trust in the Nation’s proven policy of deterrence, 
they can always count on the men of SAC to do their part—on the ground, in 
the air and in space. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. THOMAS S. POWER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND; AND LT. GEN. BERNARD A. SCHRIE- 
VER, COMMANDER, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MAND, AIR FORCE 


Mr. Wetst. General Power, in February 1959, the following ques- 
tion was asked of you: 


We all have a responsibility to try to tell the American people what the truth 
is insofar as it safely can be told. Do you think our statements about the 
fact that we will probably be behind in ICBM capability in the next few years, 
@r statements of that sort are making your job worse, or what should we do 
about it? 


And this is the answer you gave at that time and I quote: 


Let me take the first part, the premise of giving the American people all the 
facts. I happen to feel very strongly about this. I do not think we will ever 
solve this problem until the American people understand it and are willing to 
do something about it. The military and the politicians are not going to solve 
this problem by themselves. It is the American people basically who are going 
to have to solve it. To get this word to the people is very difficult because it is 
so complex. The only way you can do it is by a difference of opinion. You 
talked about the people who worry about our defense and the people who do 
not worry. I think this is what makes democracy tick. 

I think you have to get the issue out and let the two differences of opinion 
be aired. If there is any logic in either one, it will stand up. That is the only 
way we make progress. 


Then this question was asked: 


You do not think this procedure, which, of course, is the democratic way, 
gives aid and comfort to the opponent? 
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And your answer was: 


A certain amount, it is bound to. Any information would give a certain 
amount. I think it also works the other way because wars start through weak- 
ness, not through strength. I think if the American people give indications of 
determination and strength, this is the greatest deterrent that you can develop 
today. So I think if you are going to lean, lean toward an informed public. 

Was that your statement ? 

General Power. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weisz. And youstill agree with that? 
General Power. I do. 








SAC 





COMMANDER ANALYZES THREAT 





TO RETALIATORY 





FORCE 


Mr. Weis. Now in your recent speech to the Economic Club of 
New York, on January 19, you stated, and I quote: 


According to released data on nuclear effects, it would take an average of three 
missiles, in their current state of development, to give an aggressor a mathe- 
matical probability of 95 percent that he can destroy one given soft target, some 
5,000 miles away. This means that, with only some 300 ballistic missiles, the 
Soviets could virtually wipe out our entire nuclear strike capability within a span 
of 30 minutes. To further heighten this threat, only about half of these missiles 
would have to be ICBM’s. The rest could be smaller IRBM’s which are con- 
siderably less expensive and easier to produce. 













Now, in connection with that statement, General Power, Secretary 
of Defense Gates, in testifying before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, made this statement, and I quote from the New York Times: 















DEFENSE SECRETARY DISCOUNTS SAC ANALYSIS 





Mr. Gates dismissed General Power’s analysis of the effectiveness of a Soviet 
missile attack as “unrealistic” and “oversimplified.” 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

General Power. Prior to giving that talk in New York, before the 
Zconomic Club on the 19th of January, I submitted it to the Pentagon 
for clearance as to correctness, policy, and security. 
















GENERAL POWER’S SPEECH APPROVED BY DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 





I submitted it approximately 1 month before I gave the talk. This 
talk was cleared by the Air Staff, by the Defense Department, by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and by the State Department. To the best of 
my ability, the best of my knowledge, it is correct. I still stand by 
every st atement in that speech. 

Mr. Weist. General Power, what is our position as of the moment 
in connection with a possible massive attack on the United States? 

























SAC MOST POWERFUL MILITARY FORCE IN HISTORY OF WORLD 






General Power. I would like to bring this into proper focus by 
first stating that as of this moment, this very minute, the Strategic 
Air Command is the most powerful military force in the world; as a 

matter of fact, in the history of the world. Now, our challenge or 
our problem is to keep it that way in the future. 
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FORCH REMAINING AFTER SURPRISE ATTACK IS PRIME CONSIDERATION 


Now, of course, the problem gets to be one of survivability of our 
strike forces in the face of a missile attack. It is not a question of 
how much force you have in-being. It is a question of how much 
force you have left after you have been subjected to a surprise attack, 
or even more important from the point of view of deterrence, it is 
how much force a potential aggressor thinks that you will have left 
after he has subjected you toa surprise attack. 

This gets into a host. of problems, warning being one of the key 
ones. How much warning do you have? For you must posture 
your force to the warning available; the details of this I would re- 
spectfully suggest that we go into in a closed hearing. 

Mr. Weis. In your previous testimony, General Power, you stated 
that what we do today determines how strong we will be in a year, 
or in 2 years, or in 3 years from now. Isthat correct ? 

General Power. That is exactly correct. 


FUTURE POSTURE DEPENDENT UPON TODAY’S DECISIONS 


Today’s posture is the result of actions we took in the past. Some 
of tomorrow’s posture will result in what we do today. 

Mr. Weist. As head of the SAC forces, are you satisfied that the 
plans we have today are adequate to perform your duty / 

General Power. For the future / 

Mr. Wetst. What did you say / 

General Power. For the future / 


PRESENT PLANS INADEQUATE FOR FUTURE 


Mr. Wetst. For the future. 

General Power. No. 

Mr. Wrist. Would you care to comment on any areas in which they 
are inadequate, or would you prefer to do that in closed session? 

General Power. As I stated before, the real problem is this prob- 
lem of survivability of our strike forces. This boils down to warn- 
ing; how much warning do we have / 


SAC ON 15 MINUTE GROUND ALERT 


As you know, the bulk of our force is built around a ground alert, 
which is predicated on 15 minutes’ warning. If we get that warn- 
ing, we have an overwhelming force. If we don’t have that warning, 
then we must configure the Paagheet possible percentage of our force, 
of our heavy force, so that it can survive without any warning. 

The Strategic Air Command hi is developed a tactic and a tec hnique 
for doing this. We call it the airborne alert. We have proven it. 
It is entirely feasible and practical. We think we should maintain, 
as soon as we can, the highest possible percentage of the heavy force 
on an airborne alert. Now, you can’t do this overnight. You can 
only do this predicated on certain support, basically spare parts. 
And there are leadtimes which, again, I would suggest we go into ina 
closed session. 
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PRESENT PROGRAM INSUFFICIENT FOR AIRBORNE ALERT 


Mr. Weist. Are you satisfied that enough is being programed and 
planned today to take care of an airborne alert 

General Power. No. 

Mr. Weist. In connection with the building of a deterrent force 
against the possible strike or sneak attack by the enemy, you stated 
last February 1959, and I quote: 

If anybody tells you they know what the minimum deterrent is, tell them for 
me they are liars. 

Do you still stand by that testimony ? 

General Power. I think that is a perfectly logical statement. I 
certainly do. 

Mr. West. You further stated: 

The ciosest to one man who would know what the minimum deterrent is, 
would be Mr. Khrushchev, and frankly I don’t think he knows from 1 week to 
another. He might be willing to absorb more punishment next week than he 
wants to absorb today. Therefore, deterrence is not a concrete or finite 
amount. 

General Power. If you add the words “minimum deterrent.” 

Mr. Wrist. Would you care tocomment on that ? 

General Power. I think that is exactly right. 

Mr. Werst. Do you believe that anybody can tell what Mr. Khru- 
shchev or the Soviets will probably do! 

General Power. In my opinion it is real difficult to tell what any 
other man is going to think at all times. 

Mr. West. Do you think that is particularly true of the Kremlin? 

General Power. I would think that they have a pretty good record 
of changing their mind, of being devious in their methods and 
approaches. . 

Mr. Weis. As the head of SAC, do you think we can rely on the 
theory that we know what the Kremlin is probably producing in the 
way of ballistic missiles ? 

General Power. Let me put it this way. As a field commander 
I think it is incumbent upon me to try to protect an unfavorable set 
of conditions or, you might say, the worst condition. 

Mr. Weist. Well, you have the responsibility of protecting the 
United States against a sneak or massive attack, do you not ? 

General Power. If I can take care of the worst situation, if we are 
surprised—we would be pleasantly surprised—because it would be 
less than the worst situation. 

Mr. Weist. Would you rely on anyone’s judgment as to what the 
Kremlin probably will do ¢ 

General Power. Well, I think you have to put it this way: As we 
said just a moment ago, no one knows what the minimum deterrent 
is, so therefore the exact job cannot be exac tly defined. I think you 
have to maintain what I call a deterrent mar gin. 

Now, it is just a question of how secure we want to feel in this 
country, and how much we want to pay for it. 

Mr. West. Do we have that margin ? 

General Powrr. In my opinion as of this moment, yes. I think 
the challenge is to make sure that we have it tomorrow, the day after 
tomorrow, and next year. 
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Mr. West. I think you stated that, based upon the present plans, 
we may not have that margin in the future ? 


AIRBORNE ALERT WILL INSURE SURVIVAL OF RETALIATORY FORCE 


General Power. As I stated before, I think, due to the warning 
situation and due to the fact that the Russians are introduci “ing mis- 
siles into their inventory, that we should maintain the highest possible 
percentage of our heavy force on a continuous airborne alert. 

Senator Jounson. Will counsel yield there? We were out at SAC 
Headquarters last August, General Power, and I thought you indi- 

cated at that time that you felt that our security requirements would 
demand a considerable sum in this next year’s budget for an airborne 
alert. 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Is it inthe 1961 budget ? 

General Power. Not in the percentage or in the amount that I 
want. WhenI say I want, I mean that which will maintain the high- 
est possible practical percentage of the heavy force on an airborne 
alert. 

Senator Jounson. Is there money in the 1961 budget to provide an 
adequate deterrent, in your opinion ? 

General Power. To the extent that I have described the problem for 
an airborne alert; no. 

Senator Jounson. As a matter of fact, it is a very small percentage 
of the amount you felt absolutely necessary, isn’t it / 

General Power. Well, I would rather get into the details in a closed 
session. I think we should explore that more fully there. 


NEED FOR BETTER INTELLIGENCE DATA STRESSED 


Mr. Wrist. General Power, last February 1959, the following 
question was put to you: 

It has been my observation that nobody can tell unequivocally and with com- 
plete assurance just what the situation is within the Soviet Union with respect 
to their present capability and their prospective capability. We have edu- 
cated guesses. Do you have considerable confidence in these educated guesses? 

And your answer was: 

One of our weakest areas is the little information we have to work on. If 
there is anything that needs emphasis in this country, it is the ability to get 
more information about the Russians and particularly their missile capability, 
and their position in this missile race. 

Is that the way you still feel ? 

General Power. I’d say that statement is still correct. 

Mr. West. And you emphasize eapability rather than probability? 

General Power. Again I’d like to point out that as a field com- 
mander I would like to take care of the worst situation. Obviously 
their capability would represent the worst situation as far as us being 
confronted with a large missile inventory. 

Mr. West. Don’t you think that is the prudent and reasonable 
view to take by all people charged with the responsibility, as well as 
field commanders? 

General Power. I can speak for myself only. 
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Mr. Wrist. Could the missile gap be aggravated by an intelligence 


oan? 
* Tieaia) Power. The more information you have, the better off you 
are as far as assessing the overall situation. 

Mr. WEISL. Have you read the testimony of Mr. Dulles? 

General Powrr. I scanned it. I did not have time to thoroughly 
read it, but I am familiar shall we say, with the highlights of it. 

Mr. Werst. There has been consider: tble discussion about the mis- 
sile gap. Is the missile gap based on the number of missiles each side 
has on launchers, the only gap that you take into consideration, or 
do you also take into consideration the amount of missiles we will 
have left. after a first strike by the Soviet Union, if such a strike 
should come ? 

Would you please comment on that? 


SAC PLANS FROM PREMISE OF WORST SET OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


General Power. Well, as I stated before, ours is really a mission 
of deterrence to prevent a war, and we h: we to realistically analyze 
our own strength and a potential aggressor’s strength. And again I 
state, we work on the premise of the worst set of conditions rather 
than the best set of conditions. 

Mr. Weisv. I think you testified on that subject, General, last Feb- 
ruary. May I quote what you said at that time and ask your comment 
on it now ? 

That was in February 1959. 


Another basic principle that ties into deterrence is this: I know that some 
people in this country, if I told them right now that we have twice as many 
bombs and twice as many bombers or twice as many missiles as the Russians, 
they would go to bed tonight feeling secure. But they would have no business 
feeling secure. They just don’t understand the problem, because it depends on 
who starts the war, who has the initiative. 

Today, really for the first time in the history of the world, a tremendous 
advantage accrues to the man who strikes first. 

Let me try to put it in mathematical terms. Let us take the Strategie Air 
Command right now, with which I am thoroughly familiar. I know how many 
airplanes we have and how many bombs. I know how long it takes to load 
them up. I know what targets they will strike, and I know about how 
people will get killed and how many works of man will be destroyed. 

We will call that capability unity, that is, give it No. “1.” But since the 
Soviets will have the initiative, we are only in a retaliatory role and our ca- 
pability will be greatly reduced. 

Under conditions of retaliation, you have only a fraction of your force; 


namely, that part of your force which is on alert and can operate within the 
warning time available. 


many 


Would you care to comment to this committee on that statement, 
General ? 


General Power. I think it is a correct statement. TI still stand back 
of it. 

Mr. Werst. In other words, a 3 to 1 gap now may be a 10 to 1 gap 
or worse after the enemy strikes ? 

General Power. I was talking about the percentage of our alert 
force. You w ould have your whole force if you initiate a war. If 
they initiate it, in retaliation you probably would have only that per- 


centage of your force that is on the alert, whatever that percentage 
might be. 
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Mr. West. It has been suggested in various public statements and 
various discussions that today the Russians desire peace and are only 
building a deterrent fore e, not an attack force. 

In your experience in dealing with intelligence, studying the Rus- 
sian problem, having the responsibility as the Commander of SAC, 
would you think we were safe to rely on that premise / 

General Power. I must rely for intelligence on the same source that 
you have been briefed on. We all get it from a common source. | 
am certainly not going to sit here and say they don’t know what they 
are talking about. 

Mr. West. I didn’t ask you about what the intelligence said. | 
asked you mae, in your opinion, we can rely on a theory that the 
Russians want peace so that they are building only a deterrent force 
and not an attack force. 

General Power. I will go back to my other statement because it still 
holds; that as a field commander I think we should try to take care 
of the worst situation, and the worst situation is not one where they 
desire peace. 

The worst situation is one where they are planning to strike us. 

Mr. West. Would you care to comment on what you mean by a 
continuous airborne alert? 


CONTINUOUS AIRBORNE ALERT DISCUSSED 


General Power. Well, it means just about what the word says. 
Once you start into it, you maintain it until it is no longer necessary, 
and that day will come when you have adequate warning. When you 
are sure you have warning, then you drop the airborne alert and go 
back to the ground alert, because you can hold a higher percentage 
on a ground alert than you can on an airalert. And it is a lot ¢ heaper. 


LEADTIME IS TREMENDOUSLY IMPORTANT 


Mr. Wertst. It has been suggested that if we get new estimates of 
Soviet capabilities and Soviet intentions, we can then change our 
idteney program. I believe you testified about this problem of lead- 
time; that you just can’t change military programs overnight; that 
you have to plan years ahead in order to ‘develop a military program 
or a military weapons system. 

Is that correct 

General Power. That is correct. Leadtime is tremendously im- 
portant. You must make the decisions at the right time. Some things 
you can change at the last minute, but they are getting to be fewe1 
and fewer as we move into this technological age. 

Mr. Weist. So this theory that if we get. new intelligence tomorrow 
we can quickly change our posture, doesn’t hold very much water, does 
it? 

General Power. There is very little you can do tomorrow—literally 
tomorrow. There are definite leadtimes and they must be understood. 
As I stated before, if you care to explore the air alert leadtimes, I 
think we should do so in a closed session. 

Mr. West. I think you testified that the strength we have todas 
is due to decisions that we made as long as 5 to 10 years ago. 

General Power. They were made in the past, that 1s correct. 
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Mr. Wetsu. And if we had not made those decisions then, we 
wouldn’t have the strength today. 

General Power. We would be in a different posture. 

Senator JoHnson. Would you explain for the committee what you 
mean by a continuous airborne alert? 

General Power. You take a certain percentage of your force—your 
heavy foree—and you maintain that in the air at all times, 24 hours 
a day, day and night. They are loaded with bombs; they are pro- 
eramed, and they can go right to the target from their airborne 
position. 

The idea is that they will survive. They cannot be destroyed on the 
ground, because they are in the air. They are a mobile target sys- 
tem moving at some 500 or 600 miles an hour. 

It is impossible for an aggressor to have a confidence factor that 
he can destroy them before they could be launched against him. 

Senator Jounson. What is your reason for thinking this is 
necessary £ 

General Power. Survivability. 

Senator Jounson. In other words, you think if they are on the 
evround, they may be destroyed. 

General Power. If we have no warning 

Senator JouHnson. In the air they can’t be destroyed by a surprise 
attack, is that what you said? 

General Power. If we were in a condition of zero warning, it is 
perfectly obvious that our ground alert, in the missile age, would 
be destroy ed on the ground, 

Senator Jonnson. And you think we are in a situation where a con- 
tinuous airborne alert is essential ? 

General Power. I maintain we should get into it as soon as we can 
in a practical fashion. There are leadtimes which we must consider. 

Senator Jonnson. And you recommend that be started this year; 
that the necessary funds be included in this year’s budget ? 

(zeneral Power. Yes. 

The Crarmman. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SavronsraLy. Mr. Chairman, ‘there are several questions 
I would like to ask. 

First, let me say I am glad to see you here, General, and I know your 
capability. 

ON-THE-SHELF CAPABILITY DEFINED 


Yesterday, we heard a very factual statement by Secretary of De- 
fense Gates, and I have been trying to find where he said it. 

He believes that we should maintain an on-the-shelf alert. Now 
what does that mean, in your opinion ¢ 

General Power. “On the shelf” means that you are buying the 
spare parts that. would enable you to support a continuous airborne 
alert. 

One of the governing factors is spare parts. Obviously if you 
have your shelves filled with spare parts for your normal rate of 
training and if you increase your flying dramatically, which you do 
in an airborne alert, you would burn up your spare parts and you 
would ground your force. 
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You would run out of engines and vital spares. So you must, in 
anticipation of an airborne : alert, fill the shelves to a level that will 
sustain it. And that is what Secretary Gates was referring to. 

Senator Sauronsraty. There is appropriated, or recommended for 
appropriation this year, some money for that purpose, is that not 
true ¢ 

General Power. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLTonsTaALy. $65 million, is it ? 

General Power. Of course I have been told what it is but I would 
like to have the exact figure put in the record. 

Senator SauronsraLL. I am advised that it is $90 million. How 
many do you believe—if you have the figure—would be necessary to 
carry out a full on-the- shelf alert ? 

General Power. As I stated, Senator, I would like to go into the 
details of this in a closed session because I feel very strongly that 
details as to the size, disposition, and quality of our alert forces is 
highly classified. 

Senator Sarronsrauy. I agree. I won't pursue any more along 
that line. 








FLYING TRAINING MISSIONS DIFFERENT FROM AIRBORNE ALERT 


May I ask one or two more questions? You have, at the present 
time, a certain amount of your SAC force in the air in training and 
in flying various missions, do you not ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator SauronstaLtt. Would you be willing to say in open session 
approximate ly how much of your force? 

General Power. No. 

Senator SauronsTau.. Percentagewise ? 

General Power. No. Again I state, and this is a very important 
point, the details as to the size, disposition, and quality of all of our 
alert forces is highly classified information. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Then, what you are willing to say in open 
session is that as commander of the SAC forces of our country, you 
believe that you should look at the situation from the most. difficult 
angle possible for it, acting as our deterrent force. Your testimony 
is based on that. Is it a fair statement to say that you realize we 
have a very large overall problem with relation to defense, the Army, 
the Air Force, “the Navy, and with the whole problem of carrying 
forward our Government; that your commander in chief, we will say, 
the Director of the Budget, and the Secretary of Defense have got to 
look at the problem from an overall point of view rather than just the 
point of view which you have as strategic air commander ? 

General Power. The statements I made were my own opinion as 
viewed from my position as commander in chief of the Strategic Air 
Command, and with due consideration for the responsibilities of that 
task. 

Of course, I recognize that there are echelons of responsibility above 
me which must take other things into consideration than I do. 

Senator Sarronsrau. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General, I 
might ask a few more questions later. 

Senator JoHNson. Senator Stennis? 
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Senator Stennis. General Power, your testimony has certainly been 
specific and clear on these major points. I understand though, you 
want to go into the details in closed session, but I have a question on 
one statement you made. You said flatly that the money now in the 
budget for your bombers, the future production, is not enough. You 
may not want to outline a program of what you think would be enough, 
but I heard General White make a very impressive statement about 
the prospects of the B-70, and what its possibilities are in the future 
years. 
* Could you comment on that? The program has been cut back some, 
as you know, and is now on a reduced basis. You say here that for 
the continuity of this bomber threat and the SAC threat, you have to 
plan now for future years. 

This B-70 is a specific instance of that, is it not? 

General Power. That is correct. 


SAC HAS REQUIREMENT FOR B-70 WEAPONS SYSTEM 


Senator Stennis. What comment can you make, in an open hear- 
ing, with reference to your opinion about the need for action now with 
reference to the B-70 bomber ? 

General Power. The Strategic Air Command has stated a require- 
ment for the B—70 weapons system. We would like to see it pursued 
at a high rate, 

Senator Stennis. You just say you would like to see it. Do you 
not consider it an essential step that must be taken now to get to this 
new plateau in the development of bombers ? 

General Power. Yes, I consider it a very important element of our 
overall strength in the Strategic Air Command for the future. 

Senator Stennis. And, as commander of the SAC forces, you con- 
sider it essential, and we must act now on such a program. Is that 
correct ¢ 

General Power. As I say, we have stated the requirement and we 
would like to see it filled. 

Senator Stennis. I know. I used the word “essential,” though, 
and you said you would like to see it go forward. As I understand it, 
you gentlemen consider this is a necessary step, and no break should 
be allowed, and this cutback should not stand; is that correct? 

General Power. That is correct. We would not ask for it if we 
did not think it was an important element of our overall strength. 

Senator Srennis. As I understand, too, it represents an advance 
step in strategic bombing, and that without this capacity in years to 
come you would just find yourself wanting; is that correct? 


B-70 WOULD REPLACE B-52 


General Power. You see, our heavy force is now made up of B-52’s. 
It is a fine airplane, but it will become obsolete and obsolescent. at 
some time in the future, say in the mid-1960’s. We think it is im- 
portant that in time the B-70 be introduced as a replacement for 
the B-52. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Now is the time to do it, while the B-52 
is still effective; and it is the only time we will have to do it; isn’t 
that correct ? 
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General Power. Yes. Each day you delay it is a day later, and it 
is timely to do it now, in my opinion. 

Senator Srennis. There is time to do it now, and this is the time: 
is that correct ? 

General Power. Yes. It could phase in about at the time—exactly 
at the time—when the B-52 would be becoming obsolescent, if you 
pursue it now. 

Senator Stennis. Otherwise, it is taking a chance there will be a 
lapse even in that phase of the program. Is that correct? 

General Power. It would mean that you will have to keep the B-52 
on longer until you do get the B-70. 

Senator STENNIS. And the B-70 itself has greatly increased pos- 
sibilities, as I understand, beyond anything that the B—52 could pos- 
sibly do. 

General Power. It is a fantastic step forward. Its speed is in- 
creased by a factor of 3, which is tremendous when you just stop to 
think of it. 

Senator Srennis. I am not too familiar with the B—58, but it is 
another type of bomber that was in your program. Do you include 
the B-58 as a part of your program when you say there are not enough 
funds for your bombers? 


B-58 WOULD REPLACE B-47 


General Power. You see, the B-58 is a replacement for the B-47, 
the medium-range bomber. As I stated before, the B-70 is a replace- 


ment for the B-52. The great bulk of the SAC strength in the past 
has been in the medium force, the B- force. Now this force right 
today is becoming obsolescent and it must be replaced by B-52’s, 


B-—58’s, and missiles, 
Senator Jounson. Do you have adequate funds for the replacements 
in this year’s budget, in your opinion ¢ 


THREE B—-58 WINGS SUPPORTED THIS YEAR 


General Power. This year’s budget, I believe, supports a program 
of three wings. 

Senator Kerr. Of what? 

General Power. Of B-58’s. 

Senator Kerr. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Is the answer “yes” or “no”? 

General Power. I believe, though, that there is still some money for 
that three-wing program which will have to be appropriated in 1962. 

In other words, you do not make the total three-wing buy in 1961. 

Senator Jounson. Is it your testimony that the funds you are re- 
questing for the repli: cements are adequ: ite, In your opinion ¢ ¢ 

General Power. I would like to see the B-58’s come faster 

Senator Jonnson. I was under the impression you wanted six wings 
of B—58’s. 

General Power. In a closed session I will tell you exactly how many 
we did ask for, but I think again that the force structure that we have 
asked for is classified. 

Senator Jounson. Would you care to say whether it is adequate or 
inadequate now, in your judgment? 
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FORCE STRUCTURE IS INADEQUATE 


General Power. I would like to see more, and faster. 

Senator Jomnson. Thank you. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. This bomber program you referred to as 
being inadequate now, does it include more B-—52’s than you are 
getting ¢ 

General Power. Would you repeat that question? More than we 
are getting ¢ 

Senator Srennis. You referred to a need of an enlarged program 
for bombers. You made reference to the air alert. Does this re- 
quirement for additional bombers include a need for more B—52’s than 
you are getting now 
* General Power. You see we were referring before to spare parts for 
whatever inventory we have, the present fleet. That is what we were 
talking about, spare parts, engines, and the various bombing and 
navigation spare parts for our inventory. 

Senator Srexnis. When you say “spare parts,” I think of a bolt 
and nut, but you mean the whole engine. That means the air alert 
will wear out your engines and other material, and you must have the 
extras to put in. 

General Power. That is correct. You wear them out at a much 
faster rate. 

Senator Srennis. And that is where you need the additional money ? 

General Power. Yes; and there are leadtimes to produce more 
engines. 

It takes a certain number of months after you place the order. 

Senator Stennis. That is all I have at this time. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witry. General Power, would you state again the effective- 
ness of the Strategic Air Command ? 

General Power. Asofthismoment? As of today ? 

Senator Wirry. Yes. 

General Power. As of today, I think it is the most powerful mili- 
tary force in the history of the world. 


MILITARY DETERRENTS OTHER THAN SAC 


Senator Witry. Now besides that, as a deterrent we have bases very 
close to Russia, haven’t we / 

Greneral Power. Bases in Europe, are you referring to? 

Senator Witey. Yes. 

General Power. The Pacific ? 

Senator Witry. Yes. 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator Witry. Now, regarding the missile program, the Russian 
ICBM that was discharged the other day traveled a distance of about 
7,000 miles, I believe, is that right? 

General Power. That is essentially correct. 

Senator Witry. Do we have any of that category ? 

General Power. That can go that far? 9 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

General Power. Yes, our missiles will go that far. 
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Senator Witry. They will. But, in our bases in Europe and else- 
where we are considerably closer to Russian bases and str ategic points, 
is that correct ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Witey. Intermediate missiles aren’t part of your Strategic 
Air Command? 

General Power. No, they are not. 

Senator Witey. They are supplementary to this very great striking 
force that you spoke of ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Witrey. Now besides that, does Russia have any aircraft 
carriers ? 

General Power. To the best of my knowledge, no. 

Senator Witey. We have a number, haven’t we? 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator Wiiry. We also have them patrolling the seas close to 
Russia on the east coast and the west coast; haven’t we? 

General Power. Well, I would request that you get the exact dis- 
position of our naval units from the Navy. 

Senator Wizery. Then that is another supplement to our defense, 
is it not? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Wirey. And the aircraft carriers have airplanes and these 
airplanes have missiles and bombs; have they not ? 

yeneral Power. They have air defense missiles and they have 
bombs. 

Senator Wirry. Yes. Well, this is what I am getting at. I don’t 

want the American public to get so scared that they don’t know where 
we stand. 


SOVIETS AWARE OF U.S, MILITARY POWER 


I liked your statement in relation to the Strategic Air Command. 
Now I have shown you some of these supplemental arms. Now let me 
ask you this question. Do you think that Khrushchev knows all this? 

General Power. Yes; I think he does. He should fire all his intel- 
ligence people if he doesn’t. 

Senator Wier. If you were in his boots would you consider it as 
a pretty good deterrent? 


TODAY’S MILITARY DETERRENT IS EFFECTIVE 


General Powrr. Today? 

Senator Witery. Yes. 

General Power. As of this moment; yes. 

Senator Wier. All right. Now of course we don’t know much 
about missile bases. We have had a couple of them in Florida and 
one out in California. Have we any other missile bases where we 
could discharge our longest missile? 

General Power. Again, I would like to suggest that we are getting 
into dispositions of forces, and that this be discussed in a closed ses- 
sion. Perhaps it might help me to clarify the previous point you 
made on other forces, supplementary forces, to give you this bit of 
information : 
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SAC COMPRISES 90 PERCENT OF FREE WORLD STRIKING POWER 


Today the Strategic Air Command comprises approximately 90 
percent of the free world’s striking power as measured in TNT 
equivalents. 

Senator Wizxy. The Strategic Air Command? 

General Power. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wi ry. Let’s go back to the question. If you were in 
Khrushchev’s boots, knowing the facts that we have developed here, 
and there are a lot of supplemental facts, including the utilization of 
missiles from submarines, utilizing also the strength of our allies, 
utilizing the tendencies in the enslaved nations which we know are 
not very healthy for Khrushchev, if you were in his boots, would you 
consider all those factors an adequate deterrent so that you wouldn’t 
let the balloon go up? 


TODAY’S DETERRENT EFFECTIVE 


General Power. As of today, yes, because it is evident that he has 
considered them because we have not been in an all-out nuclear war. 

But if I were in his position and I did have any thoughts of start- 
ing a war, I would try to develop techniques and tactics and to get 
into a position and have a force structure so configured that I could 
destroy the retaliatory forces before they could be launched against 
me. 

This is the challenge, and this is the challenge to us; to make sure 
that we configure our forces so that he will not have any confidence 
factor that he can destroy the retaliatory forces. 

We are talking about the future when we talk about that because 
we have established that as of this moment, and the record bears it 
out, we do have a deterrent posture. 

Senator Wiey. I think that is a realistic way to look at it, and 
I want to get at another phase of this. 

There has been so much conjecturing that if Khrushchev had 300 
intercontinental missiles, he could put us out of business, so to speak. 

Does that mean if he had 300 intercontinental missiles, he would 
need more bases considering the striking distance of 7,000 miles, or is 
his one base that he has now down near the Gamnies Sea, adequate? 

General Power. You are referring, I assume, to the statement I 
made in that New York talk about the 300 missiles ? 

Senator Wier. You didn’t say they had them. 

General Power. No. 

Senator Wiiry. You said if they did have them ? 


8AC’S ANALYSIS OF THREAT TO ITS RETALIATORY FORCE WAS MATHEMATICAL 


General Power. That is it. It was a mathematical, hypothetical 
case, and it was based on our strength and disposition as of the 19th 
of January. It was just straight arithmetic. 

Senator Witry. Yes. 

Well now, answer my question. If he had 300 missiles, what would 
be the antidote ? 
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General Power. Airborne alert. An airborne alert is the one thing 
you can do right now or should do it as fast as you can. 
Senator Witry. Would 300 missiles on our part answer it ? 


SURVIVABILITY OF STRIKE FORCE IS KEY FACTOR 


General Power. Not necessarily. It depends on the configuration 
of the missiles and whether or not they can survive. I will get back 
to the point I was trying to establish before. 

It is not the force you have in being. It is the force you have in 
being after you have sustained a surprise attack. In other words, it 
is the survivability of your strike force. 

Senator Witey. I want to ask one other question. I have been 
notified my time is up, but you are a very interesting witness and 
are giving me quite a bit of enlightenment. I will go back to this 
matter of the missile base. 

Everything indicates there is one missile base that could handle 
a 7,000-mile missile, and that is down around the Caspian Sea. Is 
there any evidence that you know of that Khrushchev has more of 
those bases from which he could launch 7,000-mile missiles 

General Power. Any intelligence that we have on the Soviet 
Union’s strength or their disposition i is highly classified, and I would 
like to discuss that in closed session, if we do discuss it any further, 

Senator Witey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jonson. General Power, I want to ask a question or two 
for clarification. I realize that a field commander would look at the 
thing a little bit differently than a Pentagon official would. How- 
ever, if this country is attacked, we must rely on your leadership to 
strike back with the fant powerful military force in the world as you 
describe it. 

Is it not a further fact that you, who bear this responsibility today, 
foresee a situation under these present programs where the forces you 
must lead, in your opinion, may be inadequate ? 

General Power. Let me put it this way: Of course, we are going to 
do the best we can with whatever we have. 

Senator Jonnson. I assume that, but under the programs that are 
now approved, do you foresee the forces you must lead as being inade- 
quate 1f we don’t do more than we are now presently planning to do! 

General Power. I have stated a higher requirement for forces than 
have been provided. 

— itor Jounson. The answer then, is “Yes.” 

General Power. I would like to rephrase your question and see 
whether it is “Yes” or “No.” 


PRESENT PROGRAMS BELIEVED INADEQUATE 


Senator Jounson. Is it not a fact that you, who bear this responsi- 
bility, foresee a situation under present programs where the forces 
you must lead would be inadequate ? 

General Power. In my opinion, yes. 

Senator Jonnson. Is it not a fact that the Department of Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Air Staff, had your speech available 
for days before it was delivered, and it was not delivered until it had 
been fully cleared by those people ? 
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General Power. That is correct. It was my understanding that 
the Air Staff, the Defense Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the State Department checked this speech for accuracy, policy, and 
security. 

Senator Jounson. Then how do you explain the Secretary of De- 
fense’s dismissal of your analysis of the effectiveness of the Soviet 
missile attack as being unrealistic and overly simplified ? 

General Power. I have no explanation. 

Senator Jounson. Why do you want an air alert / 

General Power. To insure the survivability of SAC’s strike force 
in the case of a surprise attack by missiles, and in a time period when 
we have no warning. 

Senator Jounson. And you think it is important that we have one 
now ¢ 





CAPABILITY FOR CONTINUOUS AIRBORNE ALERT MOVING TOO SLOWLY 





General Power. I think it is essential that we get into this as fast as 
we can and maintain the highest practical percentage of the heavy 
force on a continuous airborne alert. 

Senator Jounson. How long have you thought that ? 

General Power. Over a year. 

Senator Jounson. Are we getting into it as fast as we can? 

General Power. No. 

Senator Jounson. Why? 

General Power. You will have to ask somebody above me. I am 
doing everything I can at my level. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Syminetron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might add, General Power, that even though Secretary Gates 
made that statement about your program being unrealistic, he didn’t 
give us yesterday any justification for thinking it was unrealistic. 
Now you wouldn't want to leave the impression with this committee, 
based on questions asked you, that the Russians only had one long- 
range missile base, would you ? 

Senator Witey. What was that question ? I couldn’t hear it over 
here. 

Senator Symineron. I asked General Power: “You wouldn’t want 
to leave the impression with this committee that the Russians only had 
one long-range missile base, would you?” 

General Power. References to the number of missile bases that the 
Soviets have were made by members of the committee and not by me. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. Now last year General Power 
testified that three-quarters of the Strategic hiv ‘Buate was com- 
posed of an obsolescent bomber, the B-47, which we put in production 
12 or 13 years ago, and flew for the first time 10 years or more 
ago. What percent of the old B-47’s have been replaced with the 
more modern B-58 in the Strategic Air Command ? 


B-58 NOT YET OPERATIONAL 


General Power. We do not have any operational B—58’s in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command’s inventory as of this moment, sir. 
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Senator Symineron. That is the fact, despite the public impressions 
that the B-58 is quite an important item in our inventory at this 
time. 

General Power. Well, I would like to qualify. he bn had the 
first airplane delivered. It is in a joint ARDC-SAC test group, 
and is coming in very rapidly now, but it is not oe operational 
as of this moment. 

Senator Symrneton. What percent of the B-47 force, which was 
characterized by General White over a year ago as obsolescent, do 
we plan to replace ? 

That is of the B-47’s, roughly ? 

General Power. Again, if we are going to discuss force structures, 
I would rather do that in closed session. 


U.S. AND SOVIET ICBM’S COMPARED 


Senator Symineron. Fair enough. Now the question was asked 
you if our missiles could go 7 000 miles too, and you said, “Yes.” 
Could ours go 7,000 miles w ith the same payload as theirs? 

General Power. With the warhead, yes. 

Senator Symrneron. I mean is the thrust that they have equal to 
or greater than the thrust that we have ? 

General Power. It is not a question of thrust. It is a question of 
thrust and the weight you carry. 

Senator Syamincron. That is the point. I am talking about the 
weight. 

General Power. I merely repeat the statement that SAC’s missile 
that is now on the alert can go more than 7,000 miles with a war- 
head. 

Senator Syanneron. But it is true, is it not, that their ICBM’s are 
considered to be stronger in the amount of megaton blast that they 
are capable of delivering than our own? 

General Power. These figures do come from the intelligence com- 
munity, and I believe you were thoroughly briefed on that so you 
have the same source of information that I do. 

Senator Symineron. All right, now you say in your talk here: 

According to released data on nuclear effects it would take an average of 
three missiles in their current state of development to give an aggressor a 
mathematical probability of 95 percent 5,000 miles away. 

Then you go on, and I won’t bother the committee with reading the 
rest of it, but you split the total number into 150 IRBM’s, namely 
150 middle-range missiles which we know the Soviets now have, and 
150 long-range missiles or so-called ICBM’s; is that correct ? 

General Power. That. is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. Now where did you get your data, the figure 
that three missiles would be needed for each target ? Q 

General Power. This study was developed by our oper: ational 
analysis section of the Strategic Air Command headed by Dr. Smith, 
whom I have with me today. He has that study, if, in closed session, 
the committee would care to go over my arithmetic. 

Senator Symrneron. Did_ you credit us with the same accuracy 
with which you credited the Soviets? 
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General Power. I would be glad at that time to show you the 
accuracy, the CEP and the yield that we gave. As you note, in that 
speech I said “missiles in their present state of development.” I didn’t 
necessarily tie it to any one. That was a mathematical equation I 
was working out, a very simple one. 

Senator Symineron. There have been statements made and a feel- 
ing generated that the accuracy of our ICBM’s is greater than the 
accuracy of the Soviets. But, I am told by people who know a great 
deal about this subject that because of their prophecy as to where on 
the moon this rocket might hit, there is no justification whatever to 
say that their accuracy is more than our accuracy or that our accuracy 
is more than their accuracy. 

Now would you care to comment on that or would you prefer to 
leave that up to General Schriever ? 


5 


GENERAL POWERS STATEMENT IS CONSERVATIVE 


General Power. I am talking about that statement I made. Ac- 
tually it is a very conservative statement, as in closed session we will 
show you. 

You could vary the missile accuracy by a considerable amount and 
not change the accuracy of that statement. 

Senator Symrneton. You see what I am getting at. 

General Power. Yes, I do. 

Senator SymineTon. Suppose you credited the Russians with the 
same accuracy that we have in our missiles) How many ICBM’s 
would it take to do the job you say it would now take 150 to do? 

General Power. Actually as I just stated, and we will show you in 
closed session, the accuracy is not one of the key factors in this as far 
as changing dramatically those numbers. 

Senator Symineton. You can’t change them too dramatically be- 
cause the numbers are down pretty low already. 

What worries this committee so much from the standpoint of the 
security of the United States, taking into consideration the most re- 
cent national intelligence figures, is the date when they will have the 
150 ICBM’s to which you referred. 

Would you want to comment on that any further? 

General Power. I would request that in a closed session we show 
you exactly how we arrived at these 300 missiles. 


MILITARY EXPERIENCE OF GENERAL POWER STATED 


Senator Symineron. General Power, when did you join the Air 
Force? 

General Power. In 1928, February. 

Senator Symineton. And during World War II what was your 
position? Youhad several. What were they ? 

General Power. I was in bomber units in Italy and B-29 units in 
the Pacific, on Guam. 

Senator Symrneton. What was your position in the Pacific? 

General Power. I was commander of a B-29 heavy wing, and at 
the end of the war I was director of operations for the overall strategic 
eee during the period when we dropped the atomic weapon on 

apan, 
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Senator Symineron. In other words, you have spent a good part 
of your life in strategic bombing, is that correct ? 

General Power. Well, I’d say about 32 years. 

Senator Syaineron. 32 years counting it all. Now, have you in 
any sense colored your statements here in order to get across your 
point ? 

Y esterday the Secretary of Defense said that he felt your presenta- 
tion was in order to obtain something you felt was necessary ; that is, 
an air alert. I am sure that was a part of your purpose. But you 
wouldn’t ask for this air alert, based on your experience and training, 
unless you thought it was essential to the security of the country, 
would you? 


REQUIREMENT FOR AIRBORNE ALERT BELIEVED REALISTIC 


General Power. I don’t ask for anything. I merely state the re- 
quirement, and it is somebody else’s responsibility to provide the 
wherewithal. 

I think my requirements are realistic and I still stand back of 
them. 

Senator Symineton. Would you want to say in percentage of air- 
craft what you need for an air alert ? 

Would you want to say in dollars what you need for an air alert? 
Isn’t that an unclassified figure ? 

General Power. I would rather discuss in closed session the exact 
figures, because again I say this is a sensitive area. The numbers, 
the details as to numbers, disposition, and quality of our alert forces 
is highly classified, and we don’t want to downgrade them. 

Senator Symrnetron. I understand, but yesterday we were given the 
figure in an open session by the Secretary of Defense of what. actually 
was being allocated to an air alert. W hat was the term by which he 
identified the programs in the budget ? 

General Power. On the shelf. 

Senator Symrneron. On the shelf. In other words, it is no air 
alert. at all. 

General Power. Oh, yes; that is the starting element of an air alert. 
You must fill the shelves, and that is what they are talking about 
on spare parts. 

Senator Symineron. How long would it take to get an air alert 
going if you utilized this inventory which you are going to buy; they 

gave the figure yesterday of $185 million, $90 million to be spent 
iene ir. 

General Power. I will go into that detail and any other details we 
can pursue in closed session. 

Senator Symrneron. I want to congratulate you for your testimony 
and for your speech, and I think it 1s about time that the American 
people found out the facts with respect to the situation you describe 
in your speech. 

If the analysis in your speech is correct, then it is obvious this is 
a very serious matter. 

One more question. You say this speech was cleared by the Joint 
Chiefs. 


General Power. Yes. 
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Senator Symineron. And by the Defense Department ? 
General Power. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator JoHNson. Senator Martin? 


NECESSITY FOR “CRASH” PROGRAM DISCUSSED 


Senator Martin. General Power, I generally look to the field com- 
manders for recommendations based upon their maximum prospective 
needs, and I value your opinion accordingly. The bee ion is, can 
we prepare to meet the worst situation your command might face with 
anything less than a crash program 4 

General Power. Generally speaking, I shy away from crash pro- 
grams because they are apt to cause a lot of confusion. I think the 
great challenge is to make the decisions at the right time so you can 
proceed with orderly programs. 

Of course, a lot depends on your inter pretation of the word “crash.” 

I think they should be pursued with vigor, but not necessarily with 
complete disregard for continuity. 

Senator Martin. I probably should have given you my definition 
of acrash program. I understand it to mean a program the cost of 
which may possibly jeopardize our national fiscal well-being. 

General Power. Of course, the problems of the economy of the 
country are not mine. These are responsibilities for people above me. 

Senator Martin. Is your desired program of building your com- 
mand modified in any way because of its cost ? 

General Power. We considered costs obviously, but I don’t think 
we consider them in the same detail that people do who would have 
much greater responsibilities. 


AC IS REALISTIC IN STATING REQUIREMENTS 


We don’t, in my opinion, ask for something that is completely 
ridiculous and beyond the capability of the country to provide. Now 
then, of course there are other requirements the Government has, and 
appreciate that somebody above me must. make decisions. 

I would like to add I think they are entitled to know my opinion of 
my requirement. 

Senator Martin. Yes, indeed, that is why I made my opening 
remark. 

You do take into account, to some extent, then, our fiscal capability 
to produce your desired program when it is very extensive ? 

General Power. Yes. We try to do that to the best of our ability. 

Senator Martin. Would you approve the modification of your de- 
sired defense program if the cost of your desired program might 
jeopardize our fiscal well-being? . 


OVER-ALL ECONOMY OF NATION MUST BE CONSIDERED 


General Power. I appreciate that you could go far enough to the 
right you could destroy economic ally what you are trying to protect 
militar ily. There cert: ainly has to be a balance. 


[ cert: ainly recognize 
and appreciate that. 
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Senator Martin. You are filling the role very well, as I see it, of 
field commander, and that is our purpose in gaining your recommen. 
dations here before us today. I just wanted to bring out the point 
that primarily you do not labor over the fiscal aspect of the problem. 

You must look at the strategic aspect of it. 

General Power. Yes, you are essentially correct. 

Senator Martin. That is all, thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Kerr? 

Senator Kerr. General, I want to congratulate you on the state- 
ments you made, and answers you have given to the questions that 
have been asked. I remember the story I heard when I was a kid. 
There was a French nobleman who wanted a driver for the carriage 
that would take his kids to school, and he had a lot of applicants. 

He lived in a castle on top of a hill and when these applicants came 
up to ask for the job, he asked them one question: Did you see the 
narrow place in the road leading up to this house? And they said, 
“Yes.” He said, “How close can you drive to the edge of that cliff 
that looks down into the chasm, carrying my children, and do so 
safely ?” 

One applicant said, “I can drive within 12 inches of it.” The next 
one said, “I can drive within 6 inches of it.” The next one said, “I 
can drive within an inch of the edge of that chasm and be safe.” The 
next applicant said, “I don’t know how close I can drive to the edge 
of that chasm and be safe, but if you hire me, I will drive that carriage 
so close to the wall on the other side I'll knock a little paint off the 
hubeap once in a while.” 


SAFETY FACTOR ABOVE MINIMUM IS DESIRABLE 


Is it your idea that in your responsibility as the commander of 
SAC, that you should operate on the basis of being as sure as you can 
that this country is safe, and its survival insured, rather than trying 
to figure out the minimum with which you might be able to accomplish 
that mission ? 

General Power. Iam a wallman myself. 

Senator Kerr. I want to congratulate this country on the fact that 
it has got you in the job that you have, and say that I think you are 
rendering a great service, and I hope you stand by your guns. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Case? 

Senator Casr. General Power, I would like to make this one com- 
ment which seems to be in everyone’s mind. I think that everyone 
has, to a greater or lesser extent, a feeling of concern about the gen- 
eral unhappiness which you and others have expressed, and an al- 
most equal concern at the inability to obtain hard facts on which the 
public and Congress can make up their minds as to what, if any, 
deficiencies there are, what it will cost to remedy them, and who is to 
be responsible for the remedy ? 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that, after our hearings are complete, 
it will be possible for us, within the limitations of national security, to 
release to the American people the kind of information which will er- 
able them to make up their minds without having to rely upon gen- 
eralities and conclusions which do not give hard facts. 
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I do have just one or two questions, General, to ask you about this. 

You are the field commander of SAC. Your concern is that SAC 
alone may not be able to accomplish its mission under present pro- 
graming; is that correct ? 


SAC COORDINATES OTHER DETERRENT FORCES 


General Power. I wonder in what context you use the word 
“alone” ¢ 

Senator Casr. We are just trying to bring out as many of the facts 
as we can. Do you have any concern about other forces which con- 
stitute some deterrence ? 

General Power. Other forces; oh, yes. 

Senator Casr. Do you have any responsibility for them ? 

General Power. For coordinating. 

Senator Case. Do you take into account what will be coming along 
inthe way of POLARIS submarines? 

General Power. Oh, yes. 

Senator Casr. And missiles on mobile launching platforms and all 
the rest in your estimates here? Are you trying to ; tell us what will be 
necessary for you, with manned airplanes alone, to take care of this 
force for an indefinite period ? 

Would you develop that just a little bit, please ? 


ICBM’S ARE PART OF SAC FORCE 


General Power. I will try to. In the first place, the missiles on 
mobile platforms on trains will be a part of SAC’s inventory. 

And of course all the long-range missiles, the ICBM’s, are part of 
SAC’s inventory. We have missiles on the alert right now, so we are 
in the missile business. Now, we take cognizance of the forces of our 
theaters, and when the POLARIS does come in, and I would like to 

oint out that it is not operational to date, it is under development, 

ut when it comes in we will also take that into consideration. Under 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff we are required to coordinate 
all our plans, and of course we are all Joint Chiefs of Staff commands. 
We are working directly for them, and it is their responsibility in 
issuing the directives to all of us to take into consideration the capa- 
bilities of all the various commands. 

But we are well aware of them and we coordinate all of our plans 
with them, with the other forces. 

On that basis we have knowledge of what they are doing. 

Senator Casr. So that it is not a fair statement to suggest that your 
concern is based upon the assumption that you, with m: anned airplanes, 
are going to have to dothis job all alone? 

General Power. You see, when we coordinate plans we coordinate 
realities. That is today; that is what we can do today ; that is today’s 
plan. As I said, we have the capability to deter and what we are 
really addressing ourselves to today is the future; what should we do 
to make sure we can say that same thing in the future. 

That type of coordination is a little different, obv lously, because this 
depends on future programs of the various forces, and, of course, they 
can change rapidly. But our job is to be able to fight this minute, 
right toda ay. And these are based on cold, hard facts. 
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We can do it. Let there be no question about that. 
EXTENT OF WARNING IS KEY TO SURVIVAL OF SAC FORCE 


Senator Case. I understand. Is it possible for you to give us any 
time period when, on the basis of what you regard as inadequate © pres- 

ent spending, your deterrent will become less than satisfactory ? 

General Power. Rather than putting it on a spending level, I a 
like to state the problem. I stated it before and I am not sure whether 
you were here when I made the statement. It was early in the testi- 
mony ; that is, that the problem is survivability of our strike forces, 
and warning becomes the key to that. 

If we have no w arning, we have to configure our forces so they can 
survive with no warning. This is a very difficult task and a costly 
one; it is the thing we must address ourselves to in the ver y immediate 
future. 

DETERRENT FORCE IN MID-1960'S TO BE PLENTIFUL 


Now, as you go out in time there are programs coming along. For 
example, the MINUTEM AN, produced in quantity, and due to its 
relative cheapness you can produc e it in quantity, I think we will reach 
a position—I covered this in this New York talk. 

Senator Casr. Just summarize it now, if you will, as to time and go 
forth. 

General Power. Well, I would say—we are talking about the period 
of plenty with the MINUTEMAN, the mid-1960’s, when we will have 
missiles in such quantity, hardened and dispersed, that no one in this 
world will have any confidence factor that they can attack this country, 
even with surprise, and not receive a good- sized retaliator v blow. 


PROBLEM IS TO SURVIVE NEXT 4 OR 5 YEARS 


That is a period that will be made possible by the advances in 
missiles and their low cost. The big problem is to take yourself up 
to that time period and make sure that we get there. 

Senator Case. That is the period, then, of about 4 or 5 years. 

General Power. That period I mentioned when the MINUTE- 
MAN will be introduced in quantity. 

Senator Casz. And that is about 4 or 5 years? 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator Cass. I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

You are unable to say how many missile bases Russia has for long- 
range missiles, and I certainly don’t press that point. But how 
many missile bases would Russia need for a simultaneous strike of the 
kind about which you expressed fear in your speech ? 

General Power. Are we talking about deterrence ? 

Senator Caspr. We are talking about the same kind of thing. I 
understand what deterrence is. I understand the point you are mak- 
ing and the figures you have given us. 

How m: ny ; missile bases would be nec oneary for the kind of strike 
that you say ‘would be fatal to this country ? 
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e 
‘**\IINIMUM DETERRENCE” IMPOSSIBLE TO DEFINE 


General Power. I must repeat that there isn’t anyone in this world 
who knows what the minimum deterrent is. There isn’t anyone, no 
one single man, with the possible exception of Mr. Khrushchev, and 
he really doesn’t know from one week to another because he might 
be willing to accept more punishment next week than he is willing to 
accept this week. 

So you cannot accurately define this. 

Senator Case. But your speech was based on certain assumptions 
and certain hypotheses? 

General Power. It was a mathematical rundown. 

Senator Case. Right. 


SAC ANALYSIS OF THREAT TO RETALIATORY FORCE DATED AS OF 
JANUARY 19, 1960 


General Power. I intended to give a ballpark feel as of the 19th of 
January. But the purpose of the speech was to indicate why we 
had to do something about it; what we could do. And in this case, 
immediately, the thing we can do is an airborne alert. 

Senator Casr. I understand perfectly well, but you talked about 
300 ballistic missiles of which half would be intermediate range and 
half would be long range or intercontinental range missiles. 

You had a definite figure in mind as to the number of missiles of 
each type 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator Casr. You must have had some kind of figure as to the 
number of launching pads and launching bases that would be nec- 
essary for that same kind of strike. 

General Power. Yes, we have that whole study dev eloped, and I 
would like to request so that it isn’t confusing, that we give it in a 
closed session to show exactly how we arrived at the arithmetic and 
what bases they were. 


EACH MISSILE MUST HAVE LAUNCHING PAD FOR SALVO 


Senator Casr. Certainly I wouldn’t press you to say anything that 
you think you should not, but I cannot quite see how it is not possible 
for you to tell us the number of missile launching bases that are nec- 
essary to launch a number of missiles about which you can tell us. 

General Power. A very simple statement of fact. is, if you have a 
missile, you must have a launching base. So you must have a launch- 
ing base for each missile if you are going to launch a simultaneous 
attack. 

Senator Casr. So you will need 150 missile bases if you are talk- 
ing about firing 150 missiles simultaneously ? 

General Power. You must have a base to launch it from, yes, a pad. 

Senator Casr. A pad, of course. There can be a number of pads 
ona base, can there not ? 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator Case. But not 150? 

General Power. For each missile you must have a launching pad. 
Otherwise you have nothing. 
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Senator Case. We understand that, General, 

General Power. So in order to carry out this hypothetical equa- 
tion, if I stated 300 missiles, why it implies that you would have to 
have 

Senator Case. You did state that number ? 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator Case. You are sure of that ? 

General Power. Yes. You would have to have 300 pads to launch 
the missiles from. 

Senator Case. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 





SOVIETS LACK SUFFICIENT LAUNCHING PADS NOW FOR SALVO 


Senator Jounson. Do you think it is possible that the Soviets would 
have sufficient pads to carry out the hypothetical situation you 
described ? 

General Power. As of the 19th of January, in my opinion, no, 
But I think you were briefed by Mr. Dulles, and I think he presented 
to you in closed session figures on which you could do your own 
arithmetic and arrive at the date. 

Senator Jounson. What do you think is the most important thing 
that this country can do now insofar as defending this country is 
concerned and providing for adequ: ite security ? 

What is your No. 1 priority ? 


AIRBORNE ALERT IS SAC’S NO. 1 PRIORITY 


General Power. My No. 1 priority is to take necessary steps to get 
the maximum precentage of our heavy force on a continuous air- 
borne alert. 

Senator Jonnson. And you have felt for more than a year, that an 
airborne alert was necessary ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that General Power has 
been rendering a real and needful public service, and I prefer to 
listen to a continuation of his statements. We hold him in high ad- 
miration, and I think the American people, sir, may take comfort 
that you are ina position of high responsibility. 

General Power. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youne. I have no questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bush ? 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the commit- 
tee. I have no questions. 

Senator Jounson. I will say for the benefit of all the Senators that 
the Preparedness Committee is sitting and has asked the Space Com- 
mittee to join with us in this hearing, The members of the Armed 
Services Committee are ex officio members of the Preparedness Com- 
mittee. The staff has listed the names of the Senators in the order of 
their seniority on the Preparedness Committee and the Space Com: 
mittee and then have listed the ex officio members. Now, on the 


minority side, we have reached you in your regular turn, Senator 


Bush, and we will be glad to hear from you. 
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Senator Busn. I thank the chairman and the committee for the 
courtesy, but I do not have any questions. 

Senator Jomnson. Senator Dodd? 

Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Power, I want to join in the comments of the other Sen- 
ators who have commended you on the very find job that you are doing 
in behalf of our country. I think you are taking a very firm and 
courageous stand and one that is certainly needed today. 


SAC PLANS ON BASIS OF ENEMY CAPABILITIES NOT INTENTIONS 


General, I would like to say this. In your 32 years’ experience in 
the military, much of which has been as a commander in the field, and 
in which you are now engaged, has planning during that time been 
based on enemy capabilities or on enemy intentions ? 

General Power. Of course, this is a difficult question. I have no 
way of knowing just what all the planning was during this period of 
time. 

Senator Cannon. I am speaking within our own experience. 

General Power. Again, I can only go back to my statement that, 
as a field commander, I try to plan for the worst situation. That is 
the practical way of doing it. 

Then, if the situation turns out to be less unfavorable than that, the 
only surprise you get is a pleasant one. 

Senator Cannon. In substance then, you are saying that you base 
it on the enemy’s capabilities because you want to take care of the 
worst situation that he can propose to you. Isthat it? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. Now, in connection with the B-70 program, was 
the B-70 scheduled to come into the inventory at the time that the 
B-52 became obsolescent ? 


BOMBER IS OBSOLESCENT IN 7 YEARS—OBSOLETE IN 10 YEARS 


General Power. Yes, it was timed—whether this was by design or 
accident, but it was timed—to come in just about the time when the 
first B—52°s would become obsolescent. 

Senator Cannon. If the B-70 program is delayed, as is now pro- 
posed, will the B-52’s in the inventory be comparably as obsolescent 
as the B-47’s are today ? 

General Power. Yes, to the same extent. There is a rule of thumb 
in bombardment, and I think it still holds, that in 7 years a bomber 
approaches obsolescence and in 10 years becomes obsolete. 

Senator Cannon. And do we have any other bomber in the de- 
velopment stage to fill the gap being caused by the setback of the 
B-70 program ? 

General Power. There is one other bomber. There is a proposal 
that has been submitted by the Convair Corp. that is now being 
evaluated by the Air Staff It has not been technically evaluated. — 

Senator Cannon. And it is no further along in development than 
the B-70 is today ? ) 

General Power. The exact position would depend on an accurate 
technical evaluation. 
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SAOC’S VULNERABILITY AND REMEDIES DISCUSSED 


Senator Cannon. I read an interesting article by Mr. Alsop a few 
days ago on your speech, and I would like to ask you a few questions 
about it. 

He starts off by saying, and I quote: 


The incredible thing about the official approach to the missile gap is the 
needlessness of the hair-raising risk that is being run. In order to save some 
hundreds of millions of dollars, the Eisenhower administration is literally play. 
ing a gigantic game of Russian roulette with the national future. 


Mr. Alsop goes on to say that: 


The total vulnerability of the American deterrent is obviously General Power's 
first worry. 


He then goes on a little further to say: 


The lack of any warning against missile attack is clearly General Power's 
second worry. 

Now, is that a correct analysis of the two basic problems as you see 
them ? 

General Power. Would you repeat the first one? The second refers 
to warning. What was the first one? 

Senator Cannon. Total vulnerability of the American deterrent 
is obviously General Power’s first worry. 

General Power. Yes, in the context of his article he was, I believe, 
referring to the period when the Soviets would have missiles and we 
would not have w arning against them. 

Senator Cannon. He goes on to talk about your comment on the 300 
missiles; the 150 IRBM’s, the 150 ICBM’s, and then says: 


The combination of zero warning and total vulnerability in turn adds up in 
General Power’s mind and in any other mind capable of simple arithmetic, to 
the likelihood of the American deterrent being wiped out if the Soviets just have 
or acquire the 150 ICBM’s they need. 

Is that correct in oor ance? 

General Power. No, because what I tried to establish, with my figure 
of 300 and 100, was the requirement for an airborne alert, and I assume 
we are going to have an airborne alert. 

If we have an airborne alert, then these airplanes cannot be de- 
stroyed on the ground. 


OUR DETERRENT COULD BE WIPED OUT 


Senator Cannon. But if we do not have an airborne alert then is 
there the possibility that our deterrent could be wiped out ? 

General Power. That is exac tly correct, in that time period. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Alsop goes on to say: 


Right here is where the game of Russian roulette begins. 

After two budgetarily convenient downgradings, the national intelligence 
estimates do not credit the Soviets with those 150 ICBM’s. One must pray the 
estimates are right, but no intelligence service on earth can be absolutely certain 
that the closed Soviet society, using all the resources of the huge Soviet economy, 
has not produced a number of weapons equal to a mere 10 months of capacity 
production in a single American factory. There is at least one chance in six, 
the normal chance when juvenile delinquents play Russian roulette, that our 
intelligence estimates are wrong. Some say it may be one chance in five or 
maybe even one chance in four or three or two, and if the estimates are wrong, 
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e 


py a hair, our power to resist the Kremlin will be nullified according to General 
Power. 

Now do you agree with that summary ? 

General Power. I state, as I have before that: In this period when 
you have missiles opposing you and you have no warning, you must 
configure your force to survive with zero warning. 

The only way we can do this in the immediate future, and be certain 
of it, is to maintain the highest practical percentage of our heavy force 
on an airborne alert, and to maintain it there until we do get warning. 
If we can get reliable warning, then we can fall back to the ground 
alert. Now what he is pointing out is the vital requirement to know 
how much warning we can expect and then configure our force to 
either react under conditions of no w arning or whatev er warning will 
be available. 

Senator Cannon. General, are you able to say in an open session 
the date at which you think we should commence the actual airborne 
alert ? 

General Power. We will get into the details of that in closed 
hearing. Again, this is a very sensitive area. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you view with concern the downgrading of 
intelligence ? 

General Powrr. You put words in my mouth to the effect that it 
has been downgraded. 

Senator Jonnson. I do not want to put any words in your mouth. 
Iam just asking you whether you are concerned about it. 
Maybe you go along with it; maybe you agree with it. 


NOT AWARE OF DOWNGRADING OF INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION 


General Power. If somebody did downgrade it, I would always 
view that with alarm. But I am not in a position to say that it was 
downgraded. It is not my responsibility to gather this intelligence. 
Iam a customer, you might say, for the information gathered by the 
intelligence community of this country. 

Senator Jounson. You have heard it indicated that there had been 
some adjustments in our intelligence estimates, haven’t you? 

General Power. I am aware that this is being discussed. 

Senator Jounson. If you are aware of it, are you concerned about 
it, or do you share the views of some that it is a “real rosy presenta- 
tion,” end quote? 

General Power. I don’t think I can really say that it is rosy or 
not without studying this information, and I have not studied all 
the pros and cons of how they arrived at it. 


SOVIETS WOULD NOT BUILD MISSILES WITHOUT LAUNCHING PADS 


Senator Jounson. Would you build missiles without launching 
pads ? 

General Power. I would not. 

Senator Jounson. Is it safe to assume the Soviets are building 
missiles without also building launching pads? 


General Power. I would assume that this would be like building 
an automobile without wheels. 
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Senator Jounson. The answer is, that it is not safe to make such an 
assumption, is that right? 

General Power. I would say it would be a good assumption that 
if they are building missiles, they are also providing a capability to 
launch them. 

Senator Jonnson. So you don’t give much weight to the argument 
that they are going to have a lot of missiles, but we don’t need to 
worry about them ceneme> they are not going to have any launching 
pads for them. 

General Power. Of course, I haven’t been intimately connected 
with these statements. 

Senator Jounson. I am not saying you are. I am just asking 
your opinion on it. 

General Power. In my opinion, if they build missiles, I would as- 
sume that they will build launching pads. 

Senator Jounson. I wanted to have you state your opinion clearly 
for the record. 

General Power. I said it, and I will say it again. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brinces. General, did I understand you to say in answer 
to Senator Cannon’s question that the B-47’s were obsolete ? 


B—47’°8 OBSOLESCENT 


General Power. They are in a state of obsolescence. Some of them 
are approaching being obsolete. 

Senator Brinegs. Is that because they are worn out or because as a 
type of plane they are obsolete? 

General Power. No, it is basically one of performance. As we go 
through a certain time period, we should modernize our equipment 
so it can live in the more sophisticated environment that 10 years 
produces. 

Basically, there is this rule of thumb, and it has worked out pretty 
well inthe past. I think it isa fairly sound rule. 

Now, when the equipment approaches the state of obsolescence, we 
also have to do other things with it. We have to improve it; try to 
get it to live in that time period. 

There are many things we can do. Of course, you get into a very 
highly classified area if you discuss what to do with this type of 
equipment. The primary factor though is to plan to replace it with 
more modern equipment when it starts approaching those time periods 
that I mentioned. 

Senator Brinces. Now your assumption that 300 ballistic missiles 
within 30 minutes is sufficient to wipe out our striking force, is 
based on a zero warning, isn’t it? 

General Power. A zero warning as of the 19th of January; yes. 

Senator Briers. It is not likely that we would have a zero warn- 
ing, is it, with the electronic devices and facilities that we have 
around the Soviet Union ? 


NO TACTICAL ICBM WARNING EXISTING TODAY 


General Power. There is no tactical warning in existence in the 
world today against ballistic missiles. 
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Senator Brincrs. The fact that we are proceeding on the basis that 
they will strike the first blow, it is essential that we have manned 
bombers, is it not ¢ 

General Power. Manned bombers, absolutely. This is the only 
thing that can carry us through this period. It is a question of time. 

Senator Bripers. Will you still want manned bombers even after 
you have obtained a sufficient number of missiles ? 


SOME MANNED BOMBERS WILL ALWAYS BE REQUIRED 


General Power. Not to the same degree that we want them now. 

I think there will always be a requirement for some manned bomb- 
ers, but the number will be smaller compared to what we have now. 
Putting it quite bluntly, 100 percent of the deterrent posture of the 
free world depends on manned bombers now. 

We are starting to introduce missiles but, actually, they are not 
carrying any of the load today. Now, as they come into the inven- 
tory, they will assume part of the deterrent load and we will start 

hasing our bombers down. 

There will come a time when the lines will cross. Half our depend- 
ence will be on missiles and half on manned weapons systems. 

I think that, at that time we will decide whether the lines shall 
steepen or flatten out. 

Senator Brinegs. Isn’t it true that you have a substantial number 
of B-52 bombers in the air at all times, even now, for training and 
proficiency purposes? 


TRAINING MISSION DIFFERS FROM AIRBORNE ALERT 


General Power. We always have a certain percentage of the fleet 
in the air on training missions. But again, I think we must realize 
the difference between a normal training mission and an airborne alert. 
There is a considerable difference, but I would like to discuss that in 
closed session, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Nevertheless, we do haye, certainly, a substantial 
portion of our B-52 bombers in flight all the time? 

General Power. Yes. Of course, this would depend on your defini- 
tion of “substantial.” Again, I would not like to get down to con- 
crete figures. 

Senator Jounson. Will the Senator yield there? If I understand 
your testimony, you are not satisfied that you would have enough 
aircraft able to strike back after a surprise enemy attack to give you 
the power you feel this country needs to defend itself, and that is why 
you recommend the air alert—isn’t that so ? 

General Power. Are we talking about this moment? If we are 
talking about this very moment, I am confident that we can strike 
because we are not depending on the airborne alert today; we are 
just testing it. We will have enough warning as of this moment, in 
my opinion, because the Soviets would still have to depend basically 
on manned aircraft. 

Now again, this gets into the question of how many missiles they 
have, and—I must go by the national intelligence estimates as of 
this moment. Now, we have warning systems against manned air- 
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craft, and we would get plenty of warning to get all our ground alert 
force off. 


HIGH PERCENTAGE OF SAC FORCE ON GROUND ALERT 


We have a very high percentage of our forces ready to go on a 
ground alert, and we will have sufficient w arning as of this moment to 
launch it. 

That is why it hasn’t happened, and I don’t think it will happen 
that we will have to launch the alert force. That is our real mission, 
deterrence. The thing is to make sure that we can say the same thing 
in the future as we get into it and conditions start changing. And 
conditions will change as the Soviets get missiles in quantity prior to 
us having fully operational warning systems with complete coverage. 

Senator Jonnson. But you are unwilling to rely on the training 
missions that may be airborne at the moment but are not ready to 
strike. You think this budget ought to provide funds for an air 
alert—is that not correct ? 

General Power. That is correct. 


PREFERS U.S. POSTURE TO SOVIET 


Senator Brinces. At the moment, General, you are responsible for 
the retaliatory striking force of the country. Would you rather be 
in the position of the commander of the striking force of Russia or of 
this country ? 

General Power. Of this country. 

Senator Brinces. And there is no question about that in your mind? 

General Power. No question in my mind as of today. 

Senator Brincrs. As of today. And how far in the future would 
you be able to make that same statement ? 

General Power. That depends on what you will do. 

Senator Jounson. On the basis of our present program ? 

Senator Casz. Was that a question ? 

Senator Jounson. I would like for him to comment on it, if the 
Senator will permit an interruption. On the basis of the way we are 
programing at the present time, how far in the future would you con- 
tinue to make that statement ? 

General Power. If I understood the Senator’s question, he was ask- 
ing me whether I would prefer to be in charge of the Soviet long- 
range Air Force or the Strategic Air Command, for the present or in 
the future. My answer to that question, of course, is that I would 
rather be in command of the Strategic Air Command. 

Senator Jounson. And you emphasize today. 

Senator Brincrs. Because you have greater confidence in it ? 

General Power. With respect. to the confidence factor, I said there 
is no question today. You asked me whether I feel that it will be true 
tomorrow or words to that effect, and I say that depends on what we 
do today to take ‘are of tomorrow’s posture. 

Senator Joun: ox. What do you think about that based on what we 
are planning to d » in the next fiscal year ? 

General Power. We are in the process of discussing it. It isn’t a 
reality yet, and I think I have indicated that I would like to do more. 
But I would like to discuss, in a closed session, the details of what I 
would like to do. 
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Senator Jounson. If you don’t do more, you would still stay with 
your same answer to Senator Bridges, wouldn’t you ? 
“ General Power. I certainly would. 

I would rather do anything than go on that team. 

MATCHING SOVIETS MISSILE FOR MISSILE NOT THE SOLUTION TO 

Senator Jounson. As a patriotic American, I don’t think we are 
going to get you to be the head of the Russian Air Force, but the point 
[ want to have the record show is: Are you satisfied with the present 
progress we are making and with the plans we have for the future? 

General Power. I think, as I indicated before, no. 

Senator Bripers. Our problem isn’t going to be solved by just 
matching the Russian nation missile for missile, is it ? 


MATCHING SOVIETS MISSILFS FOR MISSILE NOT THI 
ASSURING DETERRENT MARGIN 


& SOLUTION TO 


General Power. No. Deterrence is composed of a great many 
things. Of course, that is our real mission, to prevent this war. Any 
fool can get ina war. It takes a smart man to stay out of one on his 
terms. We think that one of the best ways of doing this is through 
a posture of strength. 

Nobody can definitely say this is the amount of strength you need 
or this is the minimum deterre nt. All I am saying is that I think we 
should have a deterrent margin. I can merely give an opinion as 
to the force structure for SAC that I think we should have in the 

various time periods. 

Senator Bripees. Since you do not know the year in which a poten- 
tial aggressor may strike, you must place the defense of this country 
on an overall long-range basis, do you not ? 

General Power. We have got to take care of today, tomorrow, and 
every year right straight on through. But again, as I stated, as a 
field comm: so I think it is incumbent. on me to try to take care of 
the worst situation, the worst set of conditions. 

So, if I am surprised, it. will be pleasantly. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Jackson. 


SURVIVABILITY OF FORCE IS KEY TO DETERRENCE 


Senator Jackson. General, I take it that the burden of your pres- 
entation today is that you are concerned with the survivability of 
your forces—is that not a fair statement ? 

General Power. That is the key to deterrence, yes, today. 

Senator Jackson. Your problem is that your deterrent force under 
your command is manned bombers, and until we have what we might 
call an invulnerable deterrent, you can only protect your present force 


by keeping it properly airborne during a period ahead that may be 
critical ? 
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CONTINUOUS AIRBORNE ALERT NECESSARY IN ABSENCE OF WARNING 


General Power. During the period when we will have no warning 
that is the only way we can do it. If we have a 15-minute warning. 
our ground alert will suffice because it can react within that warning. 

Senator Jackson. That’s right, but an ICBM will traverse a dis- 
tance of 5,000 miles in about 30 minutes; won’t it ? 

General Power. That is essentially correct. 

Senator Jackson. Roughly I mean? 

General Power. Yes. 

_ Senator Jackson. So what is happening in this game, is that time 
is being compressed to the point where unless you have a retaliatory 
force that will live, even without warning, you are in real danger?» 

General Power. Until we can get reliable and adequate warning; 
yes. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; but I mean let’s assume that you get the 
warning, but you may not get the warning in time to get all your 
retaliatory forces off, so that what you would really like to have is 
a retaliatory force that can survive the first attack or the first all-out 
attack. 

GROUND ALERT CONFIGURED FOR 15 MINUTES 


General Power. Yes. It isa question of warning. It is technically 
feasible to get at least 15 minutes warning of a ballistic missile at- 
tack because radar will make it possible to detect a ballistic missile 
at its apogee. Our ground alert force is configured for that amount 
of warning, and we have a big force on the alert in SAC today. 

I won’t give you the exact percentage of the force that can get off 
the ground in 15 minutes or less. Now, we have made a dramatic step 
forward in the last year. We have increased our capability to get off 
the ground by a factor of 4, in the last year. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s go beyond manned bombers. I understand 
what you are trying to do under difficult circumstances. To protect 
manned bombers is a rough job. 

But would it not be your objective in the future to achieve, at the 
earliest possible date, a retaliatory force ? 

I am referring to missiles that are movable and not easy to locate, to 
achieve a retaliatory force that can survive even without warning. 


DETERRENT FORCE WILL ULTIMATELY BE PLENTIFUL 


General Power. This is the great challenge. I think we are ap- 
proaching the period when the MINUTEMAN comes in in quanti- 
ties, dispersed and hardened and on trains, and when we have PO- 
LARIS submarines in quantity. I think we will reach a period, in 
my opinion, when no one in this world will have the confidence factor 
that he can destroy our retaliatory force and that he can attack this 
country without receiving retaliation. 


PRESENT ACTIONS DETERMINE FUTURE FORCE 
Senator Jackson. That is what I am getting at. It is what we do 


now that determines in large measure when we are going to get that 
kind of ideal deterrent force—is that not true ? 
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General Power. It is entirely dependent on what you do now. 

Senator Jackson. The real burden of your problem and your 
effort here today is your concern about the future survivability of 
your command. 

General Power. That is right, exactly correct. 

Senator Jackson. Some mention was made, and I don’t think you 
wanted to leave that impression, that you were not concerned with 
intelligence. I assume you are not concerned about, nor is it your 
responsibility, as to how we get intelligence information. You do 
your planning as based on the relative threat of the enemy—is this 
not correct ? 

General Power. That is correct. 


NEED FOR AIRBORNE ALERT STEMS FROM INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION 


Senator Jackson. The reason why you are concerned, of course, 
about the need for an airborne alert stems from the intelligence in- 
formation that you get, which is based on national intelligence esti- 
mates—is that not correct ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I merely want to add that I think we have to be 
very careful in not taking too many chances in evaluating the in- 
telligence information. As I recall, we had Pearl Harbor because of 
faulty intelligence information at the time. 

I think this is something that we should never forget. I want to 
say that this whole operation reminds me of a fellow who had to 
have an operation, and if he didn’t have it he was going to die, but 
he decided he was only going to spend $400. He found out that he 
couldn’t get it done for “$400 but would need $500 for it so he de- 
cided not to have it. 

I think that it is quite clear, Mr. Chairman, that we should decide 
what we need to do to survive, and this is basically what is involved 
here. If SAC doesn’t survive, we don’t survive. Isn’t that a fair 
statement ? 

General Power. I agree with 

Senator Jackson. You mentioned the airborne alert as the No. 1 
priority, but I assume this is what you need right now to make what 
you have operate—but I assume that you are deeply concerned that 
your present forces be expanded, and that the MINUTEMAN and 
other programs go forward faster than they are going. 

General Power. Absolutely. 


MINUTEMAN PROGRAM PROCEEDING AT RAPID PACE 


Senator Jackson. You don’t feel the present scheduling for MIN- 
UTEMAN and the others is adequate ; do you? 

General Power. MINUTEMAN, of course, is out in the future, 
and I do not have the responsibility for the speed with which it is 
going forward. 

It is my information that it is essentially going about as fast as it 
could go. But I think you could develop that from General Schriever 
who is charged with it right now. 
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Senator Jackson. Let’s put it this way. If the B-70 program does 
not go forward, are you going to need more B-52’s and tankers to 
carry out your responsibilities ? 

General Power. We would have to keep the B-52 in the inventory 
longer. Then, of course, where we went in that time period would 
depend on the overall situation. 

Senator Jackson. You are going to use them up if you go into air- 
borne alerts ? 

General Power. We would have no other choice if we waited until 
then. 

Senator Jackson. That is what I say. But you are going to have 
to start more, especially {C-135’s—the tankers—to support the forces 
that you have? 

General Powrr. Yes; of course, a lot will depend on the MINUTE. 
MAN situation and what part of deterrence can be assumed by mis- 
siles with respect to numbers. But there is no doubt that there will 
be a requirement for some manned bombers in that time period. 


DISSATISFIED WITH NUMBER OF BOMBERS IN PRESENT FORCE 


Senator Jackson. Are you satisfied with the number of manned 
bombers that you now have? 

General Power. No. 

Senator Jackson. They are not adequate for your role and mission 
at this time? 

General Power. I would like to have them come in faster. It isa 
question of compressing time. 

Senator Jackson. Stretch out. 

General Power. Compressing the time, which I will get 





WOULD LIKE ACCELERATED ACQUISITION OF TANKERS 


Senator Jackson. What about the tankers? As I understand it 
now, it is two for three. 

General Power. Well, the same statement holds true. I would like 
to get them faster. 

Senator Jackson. One for one? 

General Power. One for one would be highly desirable, of course. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Smith ? 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have been late; how- 
ever, I was attending an appropriations hearing. I don’t want to 
ask any questions that are repetitious and will presume that there has 
been a full discussion of the B-70 and probably the B-58; is that 
correct ? 

Senator Jounson. I wouldn’t say it has been very full, but we have 
gone into it. 

Senator Smiru. Gone into the status of the B-58? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. The numbers and their operational availability! 

Senator Jounson. About as far as he wants to go in open session. 
He wants to talk to us in executive session about what he would like 
to have. 
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General Power says he doesn’t have all he would like to have, but 
he will go into that in executive session. 

Senator SmirH. Both the B-70 and the B-58 ? 

Senator JouHnson. Is that correct ? 

General Power. That is correct. I would like to discuss force 
structure in a closed session. 


AIR FORCE HAS MILITARY REQUIREMENTS IN SPACE 


Senator Smiru. General, does the Air Force have a military re- 
quirement in space ? 

General Power. In my opinion, yes. 

Senator Smrru. What is it? 

General Power. Well, of course, it will develop with time. Today 
there is a definite requirement for warning, communications, and 
navigation. 

Senator SmirH. What is your position on these requirements at the 
present moment ¢ 

General Power. To the best of my knowledge, they are being met. 

Senator Smiru. Do you have sufficient money ? 

General Power. I am not responsible for those programs in their 

resent state. They are under development. I think General 
Schriever can give you a better feel as to whether or not they are 
adequately funded. 

Senator SmirH. Does General Schriever want to speak to that now 
or do you wish to delay, General ? 

General Scuriever. Could I wait? 

Senator SmirxH. That is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JouHnson. Are there any other questions? 

Counsel 

Senator Enetx. Could I ask a question ? 

Senator Jounson. I beg your pardon. Senator Engle is an ex 
officio member. Senator Engle, please proceed. 

Senator Enexie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I want to ask you about the B-70. 

Secretary Gates says that the B—70 was deferred, or I would say 
scrapped, as a weapons system not because of money but because of 
time, I assume from that that he means the B—70 would not be opera- 
tional and in the inventory until such a late time that we would have 
a large number of missiles—perhaps the ATLAS, the TITAN, the 
MINUTEMAN, and the POLARIS—which would lead me to con- 
clude that it is the thinking in the Defense Department that when we 
do get these missiles, the manned bombers will have become obsolete. 


MANNED BOMBER WILL ALWAYS BE REQUIRED 


Now I would like to ask you this question: In your opinion, will 
missiles ever make the manned bomber obsolete ? 

General Power. In my opinion, they will not. 

Senator Encte. If the premise for the present action with refer- 
ence to the B-70 is that these missiles will render the manned bomber 
obsolete, then you do not agree with that premise? 

General Power. That is correct. 
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Senator Enete. If it is true that missiles in whatever numbers— 
that is when we get to even the MINUTEMAN—if the existence of 
the MINUTEMAN in great quantities, in your view, will not make 
the manned bomber obsolete, why do you say that the B-70 is the 
— we ought to have rather than—say the B-52 or the B-58 to 

varry out what might be considered the very limited mission of 
eee under those circumstances ? 


AIR CREWS ENTITLED TO MODERN EQUIPMENT 


General Power. Speaking of the B-52, it will be approximately a 
10-year-old airplane by the time the B-70 becomes operational. [I 
think if men will have to go over there against sophisticated defenses, 
this country owes it to them to give them a modern piece of equipment 
so they can survive. 

The B-70 is a dramatic step forward in performance. Now, if you 

san tell me that a B—52 will survive there, that is all I need. I think 
it is my responsibility to see to it that these crews survive and try to 
give them equipment that will give them a chance to survive, because 
T think there will be a requirement for a man to be there in case we 
go to war. 

Senator Ener. Then it is correct to say, is it not, that there are two 
things you would like to see happen? You would like to see an air- 
borne alert, and you would like to see the B-—70 put into the arsenal 
of this country as a weapons system as fast as possible. 

General Power. That is correct. Those are two of the things. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson. Any other questions by committee members? 


Mr. Weisl ? 
SOVIET MISSILE BASES NUMBER 100 IN NATO REPORT 


Mr. West. In order to make the record as complete as possible, 
since so much has been asked about the missile bases that the Soviet 
Union may or may not have, without discussing any classified infor- 
mation, I would like to point out that we have a : document here called 
“The NATO Letter,” which is put out by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in Paris. A recent issue of “The NATO Letter” pub- 
lished a study by the Institute for Strategic Studies, whose Board of 
Governors includes Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, who was former 
head of British Naval Intelligence, and Sir John Slessor, former mar- 
shal of the Royal Air Force and chief of the Air Staff of Great Brit- 
ain. Here is what the report, publicly issued in “The NATO Letter,” 
states about Russian missile bases, and I quote: 


In the field of missiles the Russians have made notable progress and they have 
now in operational quantities missiles with nuclear warheads of different types, 
ground-to-ground in the short and medium ranges, ground-to-air, air-to-ground, 
and air-to-air. In addition, intercontinental and intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles have been in service since July 1958. 

The principal Soviet missile bases, about 100 in number are situated along 
the Baltic Coast mainly in northeast Prussia and around Koenigsberg, in the 
area between Lake Ladoga and the White Sea, in the Thuringian Forest in 
East Germany, southern Ukraine, and the Carpathians. The principal Soviet 
production centers are situated in the region of Vorkuta near the 65th degree 
longitude and 68th degree latitude and around Tikzi near 125th degree longi- 
tude and 72d degree latitude. 
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The personnel operating the Soviet’s missiles have been organized into what 
is virtually a fourth arm of the services numbering about 200,000 men under 
the command of an engineer general, who has under his control all factories 
in which nuclear bombs are manufactured, all testing sites, all factories in 
which rockets and guided missiles are produced and rocket and guided missile 
units. 

That is the statement made by this study. 

Senator Witey. What does it say about the 7,000-mile ballistic 
missile 4 

Mr. Wetst. It does not specifically mention missiles of that range. 

Senator Winey. That is the question I was trying to get at. 

Senator Symincron. ICBM is not considered a 7,000-mile weapons 
system. It is considered to be a 5,500-mile weapons system. Also, 
an IRBM and an ICBM use launching pals which are quite compara- 
ble, so that it would be possible with minor modifications to launch 
a 5,500-mile missile from launching pads designed for shorter range 
missiles. 

The fact that the Russians have launched at least one and possibly 
two missiles 1,162 miles doesn’t mean that an ICBM as a weapons 
system has a 7,000-mile range. 

It is a known fact, however, that because of their greater rocket 
thrust, their missiles have considerable more blast than ours do. 

Senator Witry. My question is: Where are these bases that han- 
dle this, and how many are there that will handle a 5,000-, 6,000-, or 
7,000-mile missile ? 

Now, I was informed by someone who is not an authority that there 
was this one base. That is why I injected that in the question to- 
day, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Wirry. Just a moment now. If, as a matter of fact, 
there are bases that will handle the 5,000-mile missile or the 7,000 
or the 6,000, if anyone has definite information on that I want to be 
corrected because I don’t want to get into the picture anything that 
isn’t what I think is correct. Where was this missile launc hed from ? 
And you know it was launched from down around the C aspian Sea. 

I would like to ask one other question, because we realize that there 
is a difference of opinion among authorities as to what should be 
done. 

I think, General, you have said that if we were to get 300 missiles, 
the same as the Russians, that wouldn’t be the answer. We wouldn’t 
know what was going to happen. 

We might then eet into a fracas that would obliterate all of us. 

Now is there any answer to the missile? Is America working on an 
antimissile ? 

Are the brains of America—the brains that investigate, and s 
forth—finding any answers in that direction, or are we assuming ha at 
the missile is something th: at can’t be answered ? 


U.S. WORKING ON ANTI-ICBM 


General Power. Of course, this is not my responsibility, but. they 
are working on it. I think you can explore this in greater detail 
possibly with General Schriever. 
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The Army has quite an extensive program in this direction also. 

Mr. Weist. We intend to introduce complete evidence on the anti- 
missile missile, Senator Wiley, in subsequent testimony. 

Senator Winey. I am gl ad we got that out. But I still want to 
know if you have got any information that shows—— 

Mr. West. I would like to develop that a little more if I may. The 
information on that, as General Power testified, is classified, so that 
we can’t properly go into it at this hearing. I think if you will at- 
tend the closed hearing, Senator Wiley, you will get considerable in- 
formation on that subject. 

Senator Witry. When will that be? 

Mr. Weitst. This afternoon. 

Senator Witry. What time? 

Mr. West. As soon as we are through with the open session, I 
assume. 

Senator Jounson. We will conclude this open session when the 
counsel has concluded his questioning. Then we will resume at 2 
o’clock in executive session and will proceed with General Schriever 
and General Power. When we shall have concluded with them, we 
will hear General White, chief of staff of the Air Force. 

Go ahead, counsel. 

Mr. Wrist. General Power, are you familiar with the Rand Corp.? 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Wrist. The Rand Corp. is an organization consisting of experts 
in various fields. 

General Power. That is correct. 

Mr. Weist. And they do considerable work for the Defense Depart- 
ment and for the Air Force? 

General Power. That is correct. 


RAND REPORT DEEMS SOVIET ICBM AS WEAPON OF SURPRISE 


Mr. West. I would like to read from a study made by Mr. Diner- 
stein of the Rand Corp. on this subject of missiles. 
May I quote: 


The Russians, as we have seen, stress the ease with which missiles can be 
relocated and concealed. These characteristics greatly enhance the likelihood 
that numbers of these weapons would survive a surprise attack to retaliate 
against the opponent. This likelihood, in turn, is a deterrent against such a 
surprise attack. It seems that the Russians value the deterrent power of the 
ICBM, but consider it mainly as a weapon of surprise. Accuracy is not re 
quired for purposes of retaliation and deterrence, yet the Soviet military writers 
demand accuracy. Thus, it seems reasonable to believe that the Soviet ICBM 
System is now assigned essentially, although not exclusively, to a first-strike 
mission. 

Do you agree with the conclusion reached by this study ? 

General Power. It is difficult to take something out of context in 
a big study like that. 

Mr. Wetst. Yes. 










OUR RETALIATORY MISSILES MUST “RIDE OUT” ATTACK 

General Power. But I will say that missiles lend themselves more 
to initiation of a strike than they do to the retaliatory role, and for a 
very simple reason. You can’t call a missile back once you fire it. 
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Therefore, it is very difficult to fire a missile on the basis of tactical 
warning. We get tactical w arning from radars, and they are very 
fine devices. They see real well but they may see things that are not 
there. So we say that missiles used in a ret: aliatory role would have 
to ride out the attack. 

In other words, you would have to make sure that you were under 
attack before you would get authority to retaliate. 

Mr. Wetst. Do you agree with the statement that the Russians, as 
we have seen, stress the ease with which missiles can be relocated and 
concealed ? 

General Power. I have no idea what he based his information on. 

Mr. Weisz. You are familiar with General Taylor’s statement to 
the same effect, that it is virtually impossible to locate missile bases 
because of the ease of camouflage. 


SAC RELIES ON INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION RECEIVED 


General Power. As I may say, I am a “customer” for intelligence. 
I do not have the responsibility to generate it. I base my actions 
on information I receive from the intelligence community. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have any opinion on the difficulty of ob- 
taining information about the location of missile bases ? 

General Power. Well, I know that the Soviet Union has quite a 
reputation for concealing things when they want to. 

Senator JoHnson. Would you anticipate then that it would be 
dificult for us to ascertain accurately how many missile bases the 
Soviets had ? 

General Power. I think you are getting into a very sensitive area, 
and again I would rather discuss that in a closed session. 

Mr. West. If the chairman will permit, I will read from General 
Taylor’s recent book, and I quote: 

From what we know of the Soviet methods, we can count upon their taking 
full advantage of concealment, dispersion and mobility for their missiles. Under 
such conditions, it will become impossible for U.S. bombers and missiles to 
eliminate the Soviet missile threat even by an anticipatory strike. 

Thus, a target system based upon attacking the Soviet missile forces will 
offer little advantage during most of this time frame. 

That is a statement from General Taylor. 

Do you agree with him, on the ease of concealment of missile bases 
by camouflage ? 

General Power. He is speculating as to what the Russians might 
do and, of course, he is entitled to his opinion. 


ECONOMY COULD STAND GREATER MILITARY SPENDING 


Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, there were some very proper questions 
asked about the fiscal ability of our country to stand a greater amount 
of military spending. Therefore, I feel duty bound to call attention 
toa study made by the Committee for Economic Development, which 
has as its board of trustees the leading businessmen and economists of 
this country, and had on it, prior to their Government service, Mr. 
Robert B. Anderson, the present Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. 
Erle Cocke, Director of the Federal Deposit. Insurance Corporation; 


Mr. Marion B. Folsom. former Secret: iry of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare; Gordon Gray, former Director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tbion; Walter Williams, Under Secretary of Commerce; and Mr. J. D, 
Zellerbach, American Ambassador to Italy. This is what they say in 
their report, and I quote: 

We see no need to be apprehensive about whether or not the economy can 
stand the strain of this or even a considerably larger budget. The risk that 
defense spending of from 10 to 15 percent of the gross national product, or if 
necessary even more, will ruin the American way of life is slight indeed. It is 
even less likely that there is some magic number for defense expenditures that 
if exceeded would bring economic disaster; rather the impairment of growth 
caused by increasing taxes is a gradually rising one. We have not reached a 
point at which anxiety over the healthy functioning of the economy demands 
that defense expenditures be slashed regardless of the dictates of military 
prudence. We can afford what we have to afford. 


That is the statement made by the Committee for Economie 
Development. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Martin? 

Senator Martin. I am not so sure that they are dealing specifically 
with the crash program I was inquiring about. 

Mr. Wetst. I don’t doubt that. 


KHRUSHCHEV S SPEECHES DISCUSSED 


Senator Jounson. General Power, before you conclude, the Com- 
mittee has been given several quotations from Mr. Khrushchev’s 
speeches to back up judgments as to the Soviet strength. 

I would like to have your opinion on this quotation from Mr. 
Khrushchev’s recent speech of January 14, 1960, which has not been 


cited to the Committee up to now. 


The United States has set itself the task of catching up with the Soviet Union 
in the production of rockets in 5 years. 

They will naturally make every effort to raise their rocketry from the state 
it is now in and reach a better position, but it would be naive to think that we 
are meanwhile going to sit with arms folded. 

What observations do you have to make about that statement ? 

General Powrr. Well, he is noted for making rather startling state- 
ments. I don’t know what his record is for veracity or how factual 
he is, but it would seem like a reasonable statement. 

Senator Jonnson. Would you have any comment to make on his 
statement that it will take us 5 years to catch up with them? 

General Power. On his statement? Well, of course, if you are in 
a race, a lot depends on the rate of progress of the two contestants. 
Again, we are talking about the future. I have no idea what the rate 
of progress of the Soviets and ours is going to be 2 or 3 or 4 years 
from now. I don’t think anybody can make a flat statement like that 
unless he has accurate information as to the rate of both runners. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you think he has reasonably accurate infor- 
mation about what we are doing? 

General Power. I don’t think he knows of our intentions in the next 
3,4, or 5 years. I don’t think anybody knows as yet. We are estab- 
lishing them now. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think that statement expresses Soviet 
intent ? 
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General Power. I think he probably had a purpose when he made 
the statement. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Symington ? 








USEFUL LIFE 





OF BOMBER IS 





10 YEARS 























Senator Symineron. General, you said a bomber becomes obsolete 


in about 10 years. 
General Power. This is sort of a rule of thumb. A bomber ap- 


proaches obsolescence in 7 years and becomes obsolete in 10. I can’t 
arantee the validity of it. But, in my opinion, it is a pretty good 
rule of thumb. 

Senator Syminaton. We flew B-47’s here in Washington in March 
of 1949, and about a year ago we had testimony from General White 
that the B-47 was already obsolescent. 

What is your opinion of this B-47 bomber which numerically con- 
stitutes about three-quarters of SAC? 

General Power. I would like to put in the record the exact date 
it became operational with SAC. I think it was later than 1949. 

Senator Symineron. I was referring to the time when some were 
flown. I would be glad to be corrected about the fact. You thought 
the operational time factor is 10 years; is that correct ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know when you got the first B-47’s in 
units ? 

General Power. I will get the exact date. The first B-47 was intro- 
duced into units on October 23, 1951. 

Senator Symineron. All right, sir. Now I want to make an ob- 
servation on this business of what we can afford. Last year we had a 
gross national product of about $475 billion. This year it will prob- 
ably exceed $500 billion. That would amount to about a billion and a 
quarter dollars a day. We can afford a lot of essential expenditures 
out of that. What we can’t afford are wasteful expenditures. 











AIR ALERT ESSENTIAL TO’ SURVIVAL 


Now, do you believe that the air alert is essential ? 

General Power. I do. 

Senator Symincron. To our position today for survival ? 

General Power. I do. 

Senator SymincTon. Don’t you think if these facts were developed 
before the American people that they would be willing to spend con- 
siderably less than 1 day’s income for the added insurance? 

General Power. I would say that. would be their decision. 












GENERAL POWER’S BOOK DISCUSSED 






Senator Symineton. A book that you planned to publish was with- 
drawn and then the story was spread around that the reason it was 
withdrawn was because you favored preemptive war. 

I read the book, that is I read the galley, and I didn’t see anything 
in it like that. 
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In fact, I thought that the reverse was true. Would you care to 
comment on this? 

General Power. Yes; deterrence is really the theme of the book, 
The title of it was “Design for Survival,” and it developed the present 
strategy in this country which is one of deterrence. 

I think this is a worthwhile mission. As I said before, any fool can 
get into a war, but it takes a smart man to stay out of one on hon- 
orable terms. I think it would be incredible stupidity if this world 
would get into an all-out nuclear war. 

There would be no winners, only losers. So I think deterrence is a 
very worthwhile mission. And the book built this up. 

It outlined the threat and some of the various things we could do 
to try to maintain a position of deterrence. It did not advocate pre- 
emptive war. 

Senator Symineron. I wanted that clear for the record. 

Senator Jonnson. Could I ask one question? Who stopped the 
book ? 

General Power. The book was written by me. 

Senator Jonnson. I know you wrote it. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE MC ELROY WITHHELD PERMISSION TO PUBLISH 


BOOK 


General Power. Prior to writing it, I requested permission of the 
Air Force and then went ahead with it. It was submitted in accord- 
ance with regulations. The Secretary of Defense decided that the 
book should not be published, and that ended that matter as far as 


I am concerned. 

He is my superior. When he said he didn’t want it published, that 
was the end of it. 

Senator Jounson. What were the reasons given ? 

General Power. He didn’t want it published. That was all that 
was necessary. 

Senator Symrneron. There was more than that to it. 

General Power. That was all that was necessary as far as I was 
concerned. 

Senator Jounson. That was Secretary of Defense McElroy; 
wasn’t it ? 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Do you feel that General LeMay is an expert 
in the field of strategic bombing ? 

General Power. Yes, I do. 


1956 TESTIMONY OF GENERAL LE MAY ON MANNED BOMBERS CITED 
Senator Syminaton. Before a subcommittee of the Senate Armed 


Services Committee nearly 4 years ago, he was asked a question: 


In what year or at what time, if the present programs go along, vis-a-vis 
the Communists, in what year do you think they will be in a position, if they 
hit us, to destroy us? We will accept it as a guess from the man who has the 
most right to guess. 


General LeMay answered: 
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I don’t like to guess on those things, but if you insist I will come up with a 
guess. You noticed on the war gaming, the staff exercise, we gave you what 
happened in 1960 with a surprise attack. We lost definitely with that number, 
so that is definite. 1960 he can do it with a complete surprise attack. Now the 
problem is to back off to where you think that same thing will happen. 

I pointed out that in 1958 we would probably be equal, so somewhere between 
those two possibly is the answer, say 1959. 


I want to read this sentence again : 


You noticed in war gaming, the staff exercise we gave you what happened in 
1960 with a surprise attack. We lost definitely with that number * * * 

Have you any comments on this testimony given under oath before 
the Senate in 1956, in April ? 

General Power. No, I would rather not comment because I haven't 
studied the whole testimony. It is difficult to take part of it out of 
context and make a sound and reasonable evaluation of what he was 
driving at. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Senator Witry. Was that before the missile came into being, 1956, 
when he commented ? 

Senator Symrineton. I don’t quite understand your question, 
Senator. 

Senator Wixey. My point was this, that he was probably comment- 
ing then in relation to bombers. There wasn’t any missile in 1956, 
was there ? 

Senator Symineron. I don’t know whether the Soviets had any 
long-range missiles at that time. I don’t think there was any intelli- 
gence estimate of ICBM’s in 1956. 

Counsel has just read a statement that the Soviets had ICBM’s 
operational since 1958. At the time of General LeMay’s testimony 
we knew that the Soviets were testing ballistic missiles very extensively 
at that particular time. They were testing missiles over hundreds of 
miles of range. It is difficult to know whether a missile is being 
tested to full range. Hence, it was difficult to know whether they 
were testing ICBM’s at that time or whether they were only testing 
IRBM’s. ' 

Senator Wirtry. He made a statement, General, in 1956. At that 
time it was a question of the strength of the bomber, was it not ? 

General Power. I have no idea what General LeMay, at that time, 
based his opinion on. 

Senator Witry. You didn’t know what he had in mind, but wasn’t 
he in charge of SAC? 

General Power. Yes. He was head of the Strategic Air Command 
at that time. 
















U.S. WORKING ON DEFENSE AGAINST BOMBER FOR NUMBER OF YEARS 





Senator Winey. Well, you said that we are working on the anti- 
missile—the answer to the missile. Are we working on the answer to 
the bomber, too ? 

General Powsr. Yes; they have been working on that for quite a 
few years. 

Senator Wirey. And with American ingenuity, are we downhearted 
or are we hopeful we can find the answer to both? 
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General Power. Well, we are always hopeful that we can find the 
answer to all of these problems. 

Senator Jounson. If there are no other quest ions, we thank you 
very much, General Power, and if you and General Schriever wil] 
return to the committee, we will stand in recess until 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., a recess was taken until 2 p.m. of the 
same day. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(At the reconvening of the session, the following members were 
present : Senators Johnson, Stennis, Symington, Young of Qhio, 
Cannon, Bridges, Saltonstall, Smith, Wiley, Martin, Case of New 
Jersey, Jac ison. Engle, Bush, and Goldw: ater. ) 

Senator Jonson. The committee will come to order. When we 
recessed this morning, we had about finished asking General Power 
questions that could be answered in open session. 

Therefore, unless other members of the committee have further 
questions, I shall ask Mr. Vance or Mr. Weisl to proceed with the 
questioning of General Power, if they have any more questions. 

Mr. Weist. Just one question, General Power. When you referred 
to the clearance of your speech of January 19 by the Joint C hiefs of 
Staff, did you mean each member of the Joint Chiefs or the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Power. I meant, and I request that the record show I 
meant, the Office of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you, General. 


Mr. Vance, will you proceed with the questioning of General 
Schriever ? 

Mr. Vance. General Schriever, last year you stated to this com- 
mittee on January 29, and I quote: 


In an era where survival becomes the most important factor, not just security, 
the risk becomes greater than at any other time in history. I think we should 
do everything we can to reduce that risk toa minimum. We could build larger 
ballistic missile forces if decision were made to do so which would increase our 
retaliatory capability down the road timewise. 


You went on to say: 


In my opinion, in view of the very dangerous situation with respect to a ballis- 
tic missile threat, I think we should build greater ballistic missile forces. 


General, were the ICBM programs stepped up to the degree you 
felt they should have been ? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. THOMAS S. POWER AND LT. GEN. BERNARD A. 
SCHRIEVER—Resumed 


General Scurtever. I have to give my personal opinion here. 
Mr. Vance. Please do. 


ICBM PROGRAMS INCREASED SINCE LAST YEAR 


General Scuriever. The ICBM programs were, of course, increased 
since last year. Since that time I have taken on a new assignment, 
and I have been very busy in this new assignment. I do not have the 
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knowledge to say whether or not we have sufficient numbers scheduled 
now. I ‘did say we had a greater capacity for producing missiles 
and getting them into the field in 1958, when I first testified before 
this committee. 

I again said so in 1959. I want to make it clear that the matter 
of numbers is not my responsibility. Our job has been to get the 
missile into an operational state, and in this particular job I think we 
have done better than anyone could have expected. 





ICBM PROGRAMS NOT INCREASED TO DEGREE 
RECOMMENDED 





GENERAL SCHRIEVER 

















Mr. Vance. General, I am afraid you haven’t answered my question. 
Last year, you testified that it was your personal opinion that the 
ballistic missile program should be stepped up. 

I am asking you, were those programs stepped up to the degree that 
you felt they should have been ? 

General Sc HRIEVER. Last year? I would say that they were not 
stepped up to the degree I thought they should have been, and this 
is a personal opinion. 


Mr. Vance. What steps could be taken to step up the production of 
ICBM’s today ? 













ICBM LEADTIME FOR OPERATIONAL STATUS IS 24 





TO 30 MONTHS 








General Scurrever. This is somewhat difficult to answer. If we 
had made a decision to put more missiles in the field in 1958, we could 
have had more missiles in mid-1961 and in mid-1962 

If we had made tlie decision in 1959, we could have had more mis- 
siles in mid-1962. There is a leadtime of anywhere from 24 months 
to 30 months involved from the time you make the decision to get ad- 
ditional missiles into the operational inventory until they are actually 
there. 

I am talking about the missiles that General Power will use in 
SAC. If we talk about increasing the numbers of ATLAS or 
TITAN now, we are beginning to run into the time period where the 
MINUTEMAWN starts getting into the picture. 

















TOO LATE 


Mr. Vance. Are you saying, General, that it is too late now to step 
up the production of ATL AS and TITAN for the critical period 1961 
to 19622 

General ScurreverR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vance. Now, is that opinion based upon putting the missiles 
in hard sites? 

General Scurirver. The time involved in either hard or soft sites 
is not too much different. It is a very big problem for installation, 
checkout, and construction of the bases, whether they are hard or soft. 

Mr. Vance. Is it your testimony then, that the time has passed 
by and we cannot augment our ATLAS ‘and TITAN forces during 
this period 1961 to 1962? 


TO AUGMENT ICBM FORCE IN 





1961 AND 1962 
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General Scurtever. We probably could add a little at the end of 
1962, but very little. That would be the earliest we could add any 
additional missiles if we made a decision now. 

Mr. Vance. So that the record will be clear, is the statement. which 
you have just made predicated on the assumption that we could not do 
that, even if we were planning soft or toughened sites? 

General Scurrever. That’s right. 

Mr. Vance. Now what can you tell us in open session about the 
TITAN program 4 


SUCCESSFUL TITAN TEST ANNOUNCED 


General Scurrever. I can make one announcement, that we have 
just had a completely successful flight with the TITAN about half an 
hour or so ago. This was the fifth flight out of seven that has been 
successful. It was the first flight where we had complete guidance 
and second stage operation. It was a m: 1jor milestone in the TITAN 
program, and I am very happy about it. 

I can say something further about the TITAN. There are alw: ays 
a number of things that come up about the TITAN program. §o, 
here is where I am going to volunteer a little bit of information. 


TITAN TO BE ONE-THIRD OF ICBM FORCE IN 1962 


In the first place, the TITAN program represents approximately 
one-third of our planned ICBM missile inventory toward the end 
of 1962. We had to make a decision on the TITAN with respect to 
bringing it into the inventory approximately 3 years ago. There 
has been talk from time to time about canceling the TIT AN. When 
people talk about canceling the TITAN, they simply are not familiar 
with all the facts and the problems inv olved in bringing missiles 
into the operational inventory. So to cancel out, for example, today, 
would mean that we would have approimately one-third less missiles 
in our inventory in this critical time period than we now have pro- 
gramed. 

Secondly, and in every program that I have ever been associated 
with in the missile business, we always have a number of failures. 
This does not involve only the Air Force program but the programs 
of the other services. Invariably when we have these failures, we 
get a lot of panic button pushers. We have come through every one 
of our programs, the Air Force with the ATLAS and the THOR, the 
Army with their JUPITER, and the Navy with their POLARIS. 
All of these programs have had a number of failures, but they are all 
going well at this time. You simply have to go through this stage in 
development. 

Mr. Vance. Could you tell us in open session whether or not the 
rITAN shot which was successful today was a full-range shot? 

General Scurrever. It was not programed to go full range. 

Mr. Vance. Now you mentioned, this morning, the MINUTEMAN 
program. I would like to go into that in more detail in closed ses- 
sion. But can you tell us anything about it in open session ? 
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OPERATIONAL DATE OF MINUTEMAN MOVED UP LAST YEAR 


General Scuriever. Yes. I think the MINUTEMAN program is 
being pushed as hard as any program can be pushed. We stepped up 
our target date for operational MINUTEMAN considerably just 
about a year ago. 

Being responsible for the development of this program, I feel it is 
just about as high a risk program from the standpoint of schedules as 
we could possibly undertake. I personally feel it is moving forward 

as rapidly as we can possibly push it. 

Mr. Vance. I would like to ask you a few questions on military 
satellites, but before asking any specific questions, I would like to 
read a statement which you made in an address delivered to the Na- 
tional Women’s Press Club on December 16, 1959. 

You there stated: 

First, why are these capabilities for surveillance, warning, and communication 
of such great importance to the United States and of little relative value to the 
U.S.S.R? As I have already said, an aggressor nation with superior military 
intelligence has a tremendous advantage in our nuclear rocket world of today. 
Our national policy, which has been supported historically by our actions, 
firmly establishes the United States as a nonaggressor nation. The opposite 


is true of the U.S.S.R., and history also clearly supports this view. Certainly 


it is obvious that the nation which requires warning against attack is the United 
States and not the U.S.S.R 


Here space vehicles can play a most vital role. 

Do you still agree with that statement ? 

General Scuriever. I certainly do. 

Mr. Vance. Tell us what you can in open session about our military 
satellite programs and their significance. 


SPACE VEHICLES FOR INTELLIGENCE, WARNING, AND COMMUNICATIONS 
NEEDED 


General Scurtever. I think that, first of all, one of the greatest 
jobs that we have ahead of us is to reduce the element of surprise, as 
General Power pointed out in his testimony. These space vehicles 
have great potential to add to our deterrent posture, the ones that you 
read off there, intelligence, w arning, and communications. It is one 
thing to get some information, it is another thing to communicate it 
rapidly so that decisions can be made. 

I had in mind primarily when I made those statements the fact that 
there is quite a bit of confusion in the countr y today as to whether or 
not we have reached a point where it is practical to build space ve- 
hicles, or vehicles that operate in the medium of space, that have great 
value to the national security. I think it is very obvious that these 
vehicles have great potential value to the national secur ity, and they 
are based on existing technology, existing hardware, 
niques. They are here today as far as development goes. 

They are not off in some distant future. 

was trying to make. 

Mr. Vance. Do you believe that they are feasible ? 

General Scuriever. Feasible? Absolutely. 

Mr. Vance. Do you also believe that they are urgently needed for 
the security of the United States? 

General Scurrever. I do. 


existing tech- 


This is the main point I 
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Mr. Vance. Do you believe that we should proceed as expeditiously 
as possible in developing them into a weapons system ? 

General Scuriever. I do. 

Mr. Vance. Do you know if that decision is to be made soon ? 
General Scurtever. Let me say that insofar as our Project SAMOS 
is concerned, which is the reconnaissance satellite program, it has 
gotten very high priority and is moving as fast as I think technology 
permits. The } MIDAS, which is our warning program, is in the 
R. & D. phase, and it is under very active consideration at this time, 

I am very hopeful that a decision will be forthcoming very soon to 
decide that this should be a weapons system program r: ather than just 
an R. & D. program. 

The communications satellite program is under study, and I can’t 
comment on that at the moment. This is not under the Air Force con- 
trol at the moment. 

Senator Satronstatt. Would the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Vance. Yes, indeed, Senator. 

Senator SavronstaLtL. Mr. Chairman, may I bring up a question of 
procedure for clarification ¢ 

[ would appreciate it very much if you would explain what you 
mean by developing it into a weapons system. It is my understand- 
ing that the research and development goes ahead and then it becomes 
operational. What do you mean by a weapons system? Does that 
mean it goes into the Air Force, the Army, or the N: avy, or just what 

do you mean by the use of the words “weapons system” 4 

General Scuriever. Well, I mean by that, that you decide at. this 
point in time, the system is technically feasible within a time period. 

If you make that decision, then you also have to plan on the ground 
bases that will support this system. ‘The personnel who have to oper- 
ate it and maintain it have to be trained. Organizations have to be 
set up. The leadtimes involved in doing this are often considerably 
greater than the production of the hardware itself. 

So, it is a matter of doing many things simultaneously rather than 
waiting until you have proved out through development and test that 
it works. If you wait until you have done that, then you have to take 
all these other steps later. 


RELIABILITY OF U.S. AND SOVIET MISSILES COMPARED 


Mr. Vance. General, there has been a considerable amount of talk 
recently about comparative reliability of United States and Soviet 
long-range missiles. 

There i is reported in the January 25 issue of Missiles and Rockets, 
an interview with Dr. Helmut Grotrup, who is a German rocket Lanne 
recently released by the Russians, and the article has this to say 

Russian missiles are much simpler in construction and therefore more rugged 
than U.S. birds, Grotrup said. Far less attention is paid to miniaturization. 
There is no need to stuff the bird with delicate instrumentation. As a result 
Soviet missiles are more reliable. 

Do you care to comment on that? 

General Scuriever. Well, I think about a year ago I said that 
orobably they had a little greater reliability than we did at that time 
‘st ause of the fact they had started on ballistic missiles in an accel- 
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erated manner before the United States did. However, based on 
information that I have, I do not believe their missiles are any more 
reliable than ours at this time. 

Mr. Vance. Isit fair to say then that there isn’t any basis for saying 
that they are more reliable than we are, or the converse ? 

General Scurtever. I would say that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you, General. I am afraid all the other ques- 
tions we have must be asked in closed session. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Weisl ? 

Mr. Wetst. No questions. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronsrauty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a few ques- 
tions, General Schriever. It is good to see you here again. 





ATLAS, TITAN, AND MINUTEMAN MISSILES DISCUSSED AND COMPARED 


I will put it this way. You consider the ATLAS and the TITAN, 
a first and a second degree and the MINUTEMAN a third degree; 
or, do you consider the TITAN a second degree as opposed to the 
ATLAS? 

General Scurizver. Actually the ATLAS and TITAN are the same 
class missile. They are what we call heavies. 

The TITAN is an advanced version, differing in many technical 
aspects from the ATLAS. 

Senator SatronsTaLtL. The MINUTEMAN is a class ahead. 

General Scuriever. Yes, the MINUTEMAN is a completely differ- 
ent type of missile, sir. 

Senator SarronsTauti. Now you are satisfied at the present time that 
the MINUTEMAN is being pushed as fast as possible / 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir; I am. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. And you were happy about the TITAN 
program ¢ 

General Scurtever. I am happy with the progress we are making 
inthe TITAN, yes. 

Senator Savronstauu. In the TITAN program. And it will be a 
third of your inventory by 1962 ? 
General Scuriever. By the end of 1962. 


ICBM PROGRAMS NOT STEPPED UP ENOUGH LAST YEAR 


Senator SarronsraLi. Now you said that you would have liked to 
have seen the program stepped up last year. To put it in your expres- 
sion, the program was not stepped up as much as it should have been 
last year, in your opinion, is that correct ? 

General Scurrever. Yes. 

Senator Sarronsrauy. Last year, if I remember rightly, or possibly 
the year before when you last testified, it wasn’t a question of money. 
It was a question of time and manpower, was it not ? 

General Scurtever. No, it was a question also of money, because 
you had to make commitments to go ahead, particularly on the base 


construction area, and in certain production actions that would have 
been necessary. 
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Senator SarronsTauu. So that last year in your opinion you would 
like to have had more, a bigger appropriation or a bigger expendi- 
ture? 

General Scurrever. Let me put it this way. As I have pointed out, 
I have only been able to give this as my personal opinion because I 
don’t have all of the necessary war-planning information and what 
contributions other forces are intended to make into our overall 
deterrent posture. 

I have advocated for the past 2 years a larger missile program, 
that is true, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall, I am informed they have 
a live quorum call, and they want the Members. They desire the 
attendance of the Members and we will probably have a vote, unless 
some Senator decides that he wants to talk, immediately following 
the quorum. I think we had better ask the witnesses to excuse us; 
declare a temporary recess if it is agreeable, and we will answer the 
quorum call before it is completed. 

Senator Satronstatu. I had just one more question. 

Senator Jounson. Do you want to ask it before we go? 

Senator Sarronsraty. I would, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead. 

Senator Satronstatu. This is true, is it not, from your point of 
view in the research of missiles and so on, that our great problem is 
to determine how much of a present inventory of operational weap- 
ons or missiles at the present time we should have, and at the same 
time have enough manpower, enough research experts, and enough 
money to go forward with the second and the third degree weapons. 

Isn’t that the great problem we have, the over-all problem? 

General Scurtever. I think the overall problem at higher levels is 
to determine what an adequate force structure is, and there are many 
factors that are involved in that. 

Senator SatronstaLty. And what you are saying now is there is 
one more factor. You believe that we must develop the satellite into 
a weapons system. So, do you call that a fourth degree or 

General Scurrever. These are entirely different | types of systems. 
They are not offensive systems at all. You might say they close the 
information gap. As such, they are passive systems and are ex- 
tremely important, as General Power pointed out. 

Senator Jounson. Gentlemen, we ask your indulgence. We will 
return as quickly as possible. The committee will take a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges, do you have any questions you 
want to ask? 

Senator Brinces. None now. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrneron. General Schriever, is the space problem im- 
portant to the military problem ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir, it is extremely important. 

Senator Symimneton. You can’t arbitrarily disassociate space from 
defense or vice versa, can you? 
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ALL SERVICES INTERESTED IN SPACE PROJECTS 


General Scurtever. No, sir. I would say this is probably a rather 
confused area. I think all the services are very interested in space. 
They are interested not just for space’s sake, but for those things that 
can be done in furthering the national security better in space or per- 
haps even in some cases uniquely in space. I have mentioned three 
systems already, the SAMOS, which is the surveillance, the communi- 
cations satellite, and the MIDAS which is the warning satellite. 
There are other things that also look extremely promising, such as 
weather satellites, navigation satellites, which are of extreme interest 
to the Navy, and certain studies that we have been making in the satel- 
lite defense area. You can see that we have a very keen interest in 
space, but not just for space’s sake. 

In other words, it is to advance the national security. 

Senator Symineton. When Mr. Khrushchev talked about his new 
weapon, perhaps the word used was fantastic. Some of the scientists 
said it might be an orbiting missile that could be called down through 
some form of signal. 

If that was true, that would be an example of the interest of defense 
experts in the space picture itself, wouldn’t it ? 

General Scuriever. Yes. I don’t know what he had in mind when 
he said fantastic weapon. These sorts of things have been looked at 
in studies, and at the moment it appears as though this is a harder 
way of doing it than some other ways. 

Senator Symineton. But from the standpoint of reconnaissance, 
communications, and weather there are many reasons why space would 
be important to any defense concept? 


DISCOVERER AND SCORE PROJECTS EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS IN SPACE 


General Scuriever. Yes, and I think that in fact we have been 
making rather good progress in our space programs. Take the Dis- 
coverer, for example. In that program we have orbited six out of 
eight attempts. The SCORE which was the first commercial satel- 
lite, is another example. You recall that was where we talked to the 
satellite and back down to earth again. 

As a matter of fact, in the Air Force, we have had 8 actually go 
into orbit out of 11 attempts. So we are moving forward quite well. 

I think our big job in the military area is to exploit those things 
that we have at present. 

I have said that about 90 percent of the hardware, technique, know 
how and resources, in other words these elements necessary to exploit 
space in the national defense area will come out of the overall ballistic 
missile effort of the past 5 or 6 years. 

Senator Symrveron. And then you as a military man are quite 
interested in the amount of rocket thrust, aren’t you ? 


MILITARY WILL REQUIRE GREATER THRUST IN BOOSTERS 


General Scurrever. Yes, sir, but from a military standpoint to a 
lesser degree than I am in exploiting those things that are available 
tous now. I think the thrust problem is one that is of extreme im- 
portance to NASA’s projects, the exploratory and scientific programs 
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which require deep space probes, and lifting of larger weights for 
long distances. It is extremely important, of course, from a scienti- 
fic and prestige standpoint. TI am also certain that looking down- 
stream, the military will require larger thrusts. But right 1 now we 
don’t have a firm military requirement for a system that requires as 
much thrust as the SATURN, for example. I am sure though that 
the military will require these things later on. 

Senator Symineton. Do you know of any reason why we should 
assume that the guidance in our ICBM’s is better than the cuidance 
of the Communist ICBM’s? 

I’m not saying that theirs is better, but do you know of any rea- 
son why ours should be considered better # 

General Scuriever. I would like to save that for the executive ses- 
sion, because it gets into intelligence information. I would prefer 
not to talk about that in open session. 


LUNAR PROBE ACCURACY COMPARED TO ICBM ACCURACY 


Senator Syminoron. It is true, is it not, that the Russians showed 
great guidance ability based on their lunar shots? There is no secret 
about that, is there? 

General Scurirver. No, there is no secret about this. Of course I 
have no way of knowing exactly what they were aiming at on the 
moon, and how close they came to it. We know that hitting the moon 
is quite a feat in itself, but about a 70-mile miss on the moon equates 
to about a 12nile CEP in a 5,000-mile missile. 

Senator Symrineton. Do you know whether their rocket engines 
were off at the time when they announced where they were going to 
hit on the moon or whether their rocket engines were still going / 

General Scurrever. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Symineron. Are there any other new weapons in space 
that you would like to tell the committee about that you think you 
need, or any other new weapons in defense that you would like to 
emphasize that you need ? 

Sioual Scuriever. Let me say this: That there has been no lack 
of aggressiveness on the part of the Defense Department, and I am 

talking about all three services here, in making exhaustive studies as 
to employ ment of space vehicles in the interest of national defense. 
I think this has been quite an active program. I feel the types of 
missions that I mentioned a moment ago are the important ones, and 
the ones that we need to be getting onto. 

Senator Symrneron. By the way, I saw the TITAN had a good shot 
today. Did you know that? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I am sure you know more about it than I do. 
I just saw it on the ticker. It wasn’t too long ago that a lot of people 
were about ready to give up onthe ATLAS; isn’t that correct ? 


ATLAS SUCCESSFUL IN LAST 17 CONSECUTIVE TESTS 


General Scuriever. Well, I mentioned this earlier. In July, I 
vas testifying before the Brooks committee on the ATLAS. We ‘had 
had five failures in a row. I think it is natural that people get dis- 
turbed about it, but we have to keep our faith and our confidence, and 
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I am very happy to say that we have had 17 shots in a row with the 
ATLAS that have been completely successful. That is, I think, a fan- 
tastic record. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, about a year and a half ago 
there was a lot of talk around here about a munitions lobby, that the 
ATLAS wasn’t any good and, that some people were just backing 
the ATLAS for personal reasons. 

Now you can hardly pick up a newspaper without reading that 
some of these former pessimists are now saying good things about 
the ATLAS. Therefore, it is entirely possible that the TITAN will 
turn out as well; isn’t it? 

General Scurtever. I think so. The TITAN has had an extremely 
impressive test record. It has had five successful flights out of seven 
attempts, which to my knowledge is about the best record. 

But I don’t know of any program, I mentioned this earlier, in which 
we haven’t had our difficulties. I feel that we made a great step for- 
ward today, because this was a fully guided flight. 

It was the first time we had the second stage in operation, and I 
might say the second stage here is, thrustwise, very much more or 
greater than anything we have fired in this country before. 

Senator Symineron. Would you like to expand on that a little? 

General Scuriever. I would be glad to in executive session ; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I have no further questions. 

Senator JoHnson. Mrs. Smith ? 

Senator Smirn. I have no questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator STeNNis. No questions now, thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. No questions. 

Senator JouNnson. Senator Wiley ? 


GENERAL SCHRIEVER QUERIED ON DETERRENTS OTHER THAN SAC 


Senator Witry. Yes: [havea few. General, if I remember rightly, 
you were here during the testimony of General Power; is that cor- 
rect ? 

General Scuriever. Yes. 

Senator Witry. Do you agree with his statement as to the Strate- 
gic Air Command? 

General Scuriever. He made a lot of statements about it. 

Senator Witry. Well, what do you say about it? 

General Scuriever. I would rather not comment on that because 
that is his responsibility, and he has a lot of information and detail 
that I don’t have. 

Senator Wirry. Let’s go into another phase of this subject. You 
are supposed to be the missile expert; is that it? 

General Scurtever. Well, an expert sometimes with quotation 
marks maybe. 

Senator Witry. I happen to have a statement before me in which, 
among other things, it says “Don’t be carried away by the idea that 
the United States is at Russia’s mercy.” 

Do you agree to that? 

General Scurtever. Today, I definitely do; yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. This statement says: 
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As Congress argues about military policy today. 


Now the same individual calls attention to the fact that we should 
bear in mind that nuclear-armed Russian aircraft carriers aren’t lying 
off the U.S. coasts. U.S. carriers, however, are off Russia’s coast, 
Do you know about that ? 

General Scurtrever. I don’t know the disposition of the U.S. Navy. 
I know they have carriers throughout the waters of the world. ~ 

Senator Wiiey. Russia doesn't have 2,000 nuclear-armed aircraft 
on aircraft carriers poised on the U.S. borders. Yet the United States 
has 2,000 nuclear-armed aircraft on aircraft carriers poised on Rus- 
sia’s borders. 

General Scurizver. Well, I don’t know about that, sir. 

Senator Witey. Well, you are rather reticent about answering ques- 
tions that Lask you. I will ask some more. ; 


Also, Russian troops aren’t on the Mexican or Canadian borders. 


Do you know that? 

General Scurirver. Yes; I would say that they are not, sir. 
Senator WILrEy (reading) : 

The troops of the United States happen to be on the borders of Russia’s empire. 


Do you know that? 

General Scurrtever. I would say that Russian troops are on the 
borders of the rree world. 

Senator Wier. That is part of an answer, all right. 


United States, however, happens to be on the borders of Russia’s empire. 


General Scuriever. Yes; we have some troops overseas. 
Senator Witey (reading) : 


Russia needs a 6,000-mile missile to cover the United States, and has a few. 


Do you know how many she has? 
General Scuriever. No; I am familiar with the national intelli- 
gence estimates. 


UNITED STATES DOES NOT HAVE MANY IRBM’S 


Senator Witey. Russia needs, as I say, 6,000-mile missiles to cover 
the United States and has a few. 

United States needs only medium-range missiles to cover Russia and has 
many. 

Is that correct? 

General Scurrever. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. It isn’t? 

General Scurrever. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. Why isn’t it correct? 

General Scuriever. We don’t have many. 

Senator Witey. Are you sure of that? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirey. Well, let’s find out. Let us find out how many 
TITANS we have. 

General Scuriever. TITAN is in the development program. We 
have no TITANS operational. 
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Senator Witty. How many MINUTEMEN have we? 

General Scurtever. None. 

Senator Witry. How many ATLASES have we ? 

General Scuriever. I can’t give you the exact number. I can give 
you that in the executive session. 
" Senator WiLtey. What are the missiles that we have on our bases 
that surround Russia? 


OVERSEAS DEPLOYMENT OF IRBM 


General Scurrever. We have the THOR deployed in the United 
Kingdom; the JUPITER is operational and is being deployed in 
Italy, although I don’t believe they are there yet. 

We do have some ATLASES operational here in the United States, 
Those are the missiles we have operational. 

Senator Witey. What are the missiles that we have on our aircraft 
carriers / 

General Scurrever. I am not sure what missiles we have on our 
aircraft carriers. I know we have air defense missiles, but 1 am not 
sure about offensive missiles, 

Senator Witry. Then, it is a fact that for Russia to get her missiles 
over here she must have a long-range one, while for us to get into 
Russia, we can use the medium-size missile; is that correct 

General Scurirver. We have bases overseas from which medium- 
range missiles can be deployed; yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. In addition, the United States has the world’s only 
real strategic air force with the very latest nuclear weapons; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Scnrrever. I think we have the strongest strategic air force 
in the world today. 

Senator Witry. And that is a dominant power indicated by General 
Power; isn’t it ? ) 

General Scurrever. Yes; today. 

Senator Wirey. In view of all of those facts, some of which you 
are aware of I am sure, though you don’t want to testify as an expert, 
would you say that America was in a weak condition ? 


AMERICA PRESENTLY STRONG 


General Scririever. America is not in a weak condition today; no, 

sir, 
Senator Witry. Now you did testify about the TITAN and the 

MINUTEMAN. How are we getting along with them ? 

General Scuriever. The TITAN program is moving along in the 
development phase essentially on schedule. I think that we will meet 
our first operational dates that have been established for the TITAN 
program. 


NO FULL-SCALE TITAN FLIGHT TEST TO DATE 


The MINUTEMAN program, which comes along later, is earlier in 
the development phase. We have not yet had full-scale flight testing 
oe the MINUTEMAN, although we have launched out of silos in 

California. We have been making extremely good progress. At the 
moment we see no reason why we should not meet the dates that we 
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have established for ourselves for an operational MINUTEMAN 

capability. 

Senator Witry. You area practicalman. Suppose for one moment 
that you were Khrushchev. You know the deterrent we have. 

Do you see any reason why he should let the balloon go up, now or 
in the future? 

General Scurrever. I couldn’t read Khrushchev’s mind in the fu- 
ture. I think he would certainly be foolish to let it go up today. 

Senator Witey. Can you see any changed circumstances that would 
cause him to be less foolish or more foolish in the future? 


ICBM AS WEAPON OF SURPRISE FAVORS AGGRESSOR 


General Scurrever. Well, there are basically inherent circum- 
stances that are in his favor looking into the future. The ballistic 
missile is a weapon that favors the aggressor. In other words, it is 
a Surprise weapon. It can reach its target in some 30 minutes. At the 
present time we have no warning of this type of weapon, so that with 
his superior intelligence of the United States, and with this kind of 
weapon in his arsenal, I feel that his position will be greatly 
strengthened over that when we only dealt with conventional aircraft 
asthe threat against this country 

Senator Witey. Do you think that we have an answer to the missile 
called the antimissile? 

General Scuriever. No, I don’t. 

Senator Witry. Are you satisfied about that ? 


ANTIMISSILE MISSILE MORE DIFFICULT PROBLEM THAN ICBM 


General Scurrever. I don’t say that we won't have 7” the future. 
I think there has been a great deal of work in this area. It is a very 
difficult job. It is much more difficult than the ballistic ‘missile itself. 
I have always felt in the past—and this is based on a lot of technical 
information that has been available to me, and I still feel that the 
offensive side or the ballistic missile has a much greater flexibility to 
counter any defense system that I have seen today than the actual 

capabilities of the defense systems that have been thought of or are 
under development as of now. 

I don’t mean to imply, however, that it is impossible to find a de- 
fense against ballistic missiles. There are many studies and research 
programs—not programs but research studies underway in this area, 
but nothing in the way of actual development other than the NIKE- 
ZEUS. 

Senator Wier. You have admitted, I think, and so stated, that 
we have the intermediate missiles; that we have them undoubtedly 
usable on aircraft; we have them among our allies: we have also on 
our own bases surrounding Russia. 

Is there any real reason then for getting so excited about a longer 
missile? We have got that, too, haven’t we? 
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LONGER RANGE INHERENT IN U.S. ICBM’S 


General Scuriever. Yes, we have longer range inherent in our 
ICBM’s, the ATLAS has a range longer than 5,500 miles. The TI- 
TAN also has inherent in its ranges longer than 5,500 miles. 

Senator Witey. That is all. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Engle? 

Senator Eneie. General, the testimony of General Power indicated 
that his concern with an airborne alert turns on the fact that we have 
no assurance now of adequate warning. As I understand it, if he 
could get 15 minutes or more of warning, the need for an airborne 
alert would not be important—or as important as it is in the absence 
of an assurance of such warning; is that correct substantially / 

General Scuriever. I certainly accept General Power’s word on 
that, yes. 


WARNING CAPABILITIES OF BMEW’S AND MIDAS DISCUSSED 


Senator Enetr. Now the MIDAS is calculated to give us early 
warning, is it not ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, the MIDAS and the present what we call 
BMEWS, the ballistic missile early warning system, which is a 
ground-based radar system. 

Senator Enatz. The BMEWS gives us warning on bomber ap- 
proach, but it wouldn’t help us much on intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, would it? So you need the MIDAS. 

General ScCHRIEVER. No, sir. The BMEWS is a system that is de- 
signed to give warning of ICBM attack. 

Senator Eneue. If BMEWS will do it: why do you need the 
MIDAS? 

General Scuriever. Well, there are two primary reasons why the 
MIDAS isa very necessary system. First of all, radar systems do not 
give unequivocal warning. 

In other words, there are always things that you see on radar that 
you might think are something else. Secondly , the BMEWS system 
gives at a maximum only 15 minutes. MIDAS can stretch out this 
warning considerably in time—almost double. 

The two : systems complement each other in terms of giving warning 
that is a highly reliable warning in which you have a great deal of 
confidence ; and, of cour se, as I have pointed out, MIDAS can give you 
considerably earlier warning than can BMEWS. 

Senator ENaie. Do we have the technical capability of putting 
MIDAS into operation now—that is do we have the thrust and the 
guidance problems solved ? 

General Scurrever. Our technology would permit us to do this job, 
yes, insofar as putting this system into orbit. I am not saying that 
technically it is here today. ‘There is a lot of development work that 
has to be done yet. 

Senator Ener. But it is within our reach, is that right ? 

General Scurtever. Yes, in my opinion it is. 


Senator Eneie. Now. how long would it take us? Could we do it 
in 18 months or 12 months? 
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General Scurtever. I would rather save that for the executive 
session. 
MIDAS HAS HIGH PRIORITY 


Senator Enere. If it is possible to get the MIDAS in the near 
future without specifying the period of time, what priority would you 
give that in relation to other items? Would you give it a very high 
priority from the standpoint of its importance to our defense or not! 

General Scurirver. Yes, sir, 1 would put it right up at the top of 
the list. 

Senator Enere. Right at the top of the list—probably second only 
to the development of the intercontinental ballistic missile itself ; 
is that right? 

General Scrrrever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eneiz. Now, No.2. With reference to our ability to shoot 
at the Russians, they know where everything we have is. If they 
haven’t read it in the new spapers, they can pick up the transcript of 
these hearings. My concern is what we are going to shoot at if we 
ever hav eanything to shoot back with. 

Now, that is what I call the intelligence gap. In closing the in- 
telligence gap, do we have some type of satellite that will do that? 

General Scurtever. It is technically possible, yes, to develop a re- 
connaissance satellite that would give us a great deal of intelligence 
information; yes. 

Senator Eneie. That would be a satellite that could overfly Soviet 
territory and tell us what is going on on the ground, isn’t it ? 

General Scuriever. Here again I am treading on very thin ice 
from a security standpoint, and I would prefer to discuss this in the 
executive session. 

Senator Enexe. All right, but assuming that we have the technical 
capability now, the thrust and the guidance to get a reconnaissance 
satellite, and to get it within the near future, where would you put 

that in the area of priority with reference to our defense expendi- 
tures ? 
SATELLITE SYSTEMS ADD TO DETERRENT POSTURE 


General Scurtever. I have already stated earlier, sir, in response to 
a question from Mr. Vance that I would put the satellite systems for 
reconnaissance, communications, and warning in the very highest 
priority because of the great contribution that they have to make to 
the overall national posture, particularly our deterrent posture. 

Senator Ener. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jorunson. Senator Martin ? 

Senator Martin. General, is your work with missiles completely 
independent of the work of SAC ? 

General Scurrever. No, sir. In a way I work for General Power 
here. 

Senator Martin. Does your field of work include peaceful uses of 
outer space ? 

General Scurrever. Well, I consider the programs that I men- 
tioned are peaceful in the sense that they will help a great deal to 
maintain the peace. 

Senator Martrn. But your work is rather independent of the field 
of peaceful uses of outer space? 
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SPACE EXPLORATION IS JOB OF NASA 


General Scurtever. Yes, if you are talking about exploratory work 
and scientific work, this is the job of NASA. Of course, we work 
very closely with NASA, and in fact give them assistance wherever 
we can in the way of hardware and people and so forth. 

Senator Martin. In that field, of course, Russia has joined in the 
U.N., in the Ad Hoc Committee on Outer Space. 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martin. They did that December 13 ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martin. Does that put you in close association with the 
Russians in any way ¢ 

General Scurtever. No, sir, it doesn’t. We work very closely with 
NASA, but we don’t work with the Russians. 

Senator Martin. Can you visualize the further development of air- 
to-ground long-range missiles expanding the role of SAC in the 
future ¢ 

SAC HAS PRIMARY DETERRENT ROLE 


General Scurrever. Well, I think SAC’s role is a tremendous role 
now. They have the powaniy mission of deterrence, that is deter- 
rence to total war, and I think — this is perhaps the most important 
mission in the country today. I don’t see how that can be expanded 
a great deal. 

Senator Marrrn. I have been trying to think of ways to preserve 
the role of SAC because some people have intimated, at least, that 
manned aircraft were passing out of the orbit of priority in defense, 
and I wondered if now whether the role of manned aircraft cannot 
be expanded considerably by the further development of a range of 
air-to-ground missiles ? 

General Scurtever. Yes; first of all I think that you know that 
these long-range missiles will be part of the SAC force. 

As a matter of fact, the ATLAS is in the SAC force now. My own 
feeling 1 is, and it is very strong, that we-must maintain m: mned air- 

craft in our retaliatory force as well. 


MIX OF MISSILES AND MANNED BOMBER REQUIRES CONSTANT STUDY 


Now, the exact mix of missiles and aircraft will have to be con- 
stantly studied. But you need, first of all, the flexibility of an air- 
craft and a man in it. 

Senator Martin. The missiles you are describing now are those 
launched from missile sites on the ground 4 


AIR-TO-GROUND MISSILES ENHANCE MANNED BOMBER EFFECTIVENESS 


General Scurtever. On the ground. Now, of course, we also have 
the HOUND DOG, which is an air-to-surface missile that has just be- 
come operational. We have under development an air-launched bal- 
listics missile as well, and these will enhance greatly the capabilities 
of our manned bomber force. One must also remember that it is of 


course possible you might at some point in time devise a perfect 
defense against ballistic missiles. 
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You can never put all your eggs in one basket. You have to have 
a diversified capability in this job of deterring total war. 

Senator Martin. That is all, thank you. 

Senator Jounson. The committee is delighted to have with us one 
of our distinguished colleagues, who is also a distinguished genera] in 
the Air Force Reserve. 

Senator Goldwater, would you like to ask a question ? 

Senator Gotpwater. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just came 
over to listen. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bush ? 

Senator Busu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Would you care to tell 
us in this hearing, or would you rather wait until closed session, about 
the status of the HOUND DOG missile program ? 


HOUND DOG MISSILE NOW OPERATIONAL 


General Scuriever. Well, I can say this, that it has just been de- 
clared operational. I can’t give you any additional information with 
respect to numbers and so ‘forth. I don’t have it with me, and I 
couldn’t give it to you right here. 

I can get that and give it to you in executive session. 

Senator Busn. Briefly, what are the characteristics of this missile? 
Is it an air-to-ground missile ? 

General Scuriever. Yes. 

Senator Busou. What do you estimate the range to be from the 
aircraft to the ground ¢ 

General Scuriever. I think this probably is still security informa- 
tion and I would rather wait until the executive session. 

Senator Jounson. General, you are a missile man and I want to be 
certain the record is clear. You told this committee there is nothing 
we can do to increase our supply of ICBM’s before the end of 1962. 
Is that correct ? 

General Scurirever. That is essentially correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Then you are telling us that what we do now 
will determine the limits of our program in 1963 and beyond. Is 
that right? 


PRESENT DECISIONS DETERMINE FUTURE FORCES 


General Scuriever. The decisions that we are making now essen- 
tially will dictate what kind of a force we have in late 1962, 1963, 
and 1964. This is the time period we are talking about today. 

Senator Jounson. And if we cut the cloth too fine now, we will be 
out of luck in 1963. Is that right ? 

General Scurirver. If we cut the cloth too fine, we certainly could 
be, yes. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you. 

Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sautronsratu. General, I would not like to leave it quite 
the way you left it. 

PRESENT DETERRENT ADEQUATE 


You answered Senator Wiley by saying the United States was not 
in a weak condition today. 
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Now, from your previous testimony, you believe that we are in 
a strong position today. I am not talking about 1962, 1963, and 1964 
but today. There is no nation that dares to attack us because of 
our strength and our ability to retaliate; that is your feeling, isn’t it? 

General Scurrever. This is my feeling. I think no sane man 
would attack the United States today. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. You put it in the affirmative. We are strong 
today ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

ore SatronstaLu. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Do you know of anyone that has taken the posi- 
tion that we could be attacked successfully today, or who feels we 
are very weak today ? 

General Scurirver. I can’t speak for everyone. I don’t know of 
anyone ; no, sir. 


WE MAY BE CHALLENGED SUCCESSFULLY IN THE FUTURE 


Senator JoHnson. That’s right. Everyone recognizes that we are 
powerful today, but at the present rate we are going and the pro- 
gram we have scheduled, there may come a day when we will not 
be quite as powerful as we are now, and we could be successfully 
challenged? That is the question, isn’t it? 

General Scurrever. I think that is the question, because we are 
living in a different world with the nuclear rocket age. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrineron. Mr. Chairman, based on the questions that 
were asked of General Schriever about the proximity of the Russians, 
I would like to ask General Power a question or two. 

Senator Jounson. You may do that and so may any other Senator 
who has any questions that may be answered in open session. We do 
want to get into executive session, and we also have General White 
waiting to testify. 

Senator Symineron. General Power, in your analysis you divided 
the 300 missiles that were needed into 150, IRBM’s and 150 ICBM’s. 
The IRBM’s were the missiles that would knock out our retaliatory 
capacity abroad ; were they not ? 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. For instance, last month I saw some of our 
bases that were quite close to Russia itself. Even if we have a ring 
of those bases around there, the time element for all those bases 
would be very short from the standpoint of warning time, is that 
correct ¢ 

General Power. There is no warning today against ballistic mis- 
siles, 

ICBM TACTICAL WARNING NONEXISTENT TODAY 


Senator Symineron. I believe you did say there was no tactical 
warning against a ballistic missile. 

General Power. That is correct. There is no tactical warning 
against ballistic missiles in existence today. 

Senator Symrneron. Therefore, the important ang is not how 
close we are, but how much warning time we would get. There are 
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probably more Communists in New York than there are Americans 
in Moscow though, wouldn’t you think ? 

General Power. I don’t think I am qualified to count the number 
of Communists in New York. 


SAC ANALYSIS OF THREAT TO RETALIATORY FORCE DISCUSSED FURTHER 


Senator Symineron. I would like to make the point that regardless 
of distances, your statement in your speech meant that 300 missiles, 
150 ICBM’s, and 150 IRBM’s, could knock out. 95 percent of all our 
capacity to retaliate all over the free world including the United 
States and all other countries; is that correct / 

General Power. We must consider several things. One, that the 
condition 1 was talking about was as of the 19th of January. That is 
important. We are not talking about the future. We were talking 
about that day. And it was not meant as an exact statement. It said 
“approximately” a certain number of bases, and it said “virtually” 
wipe out, I believe. It was not intended as an exact statement, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. I understand that. I don’t see any “approxi- 
mately.” 1 will read your statement : 

According to released data on nuclear effects it would take an average of 
three missiles in their current state of development to give an aggressor a 
mathematical probability of 95 percent that he can destroy one given soft target 
some 5,000 miles away. This means that with only some 300 ballistic missiles 
the Soviets could virtually wipe out our entire nuclear strike capability within 
a span of 30 minutes. 

To further heighten this threat, only about half of these missiles would have to 
be ICBM’s. The rest could be the smaller IRBM’s which are considerably less 
expensive and easier to produce. 

As I understood this morning, you thought that statement was 
correct. 

General Power. That statement is correct, and I added the word 
“virtually” which is in the text of that talk. 

Senator Symrneron. Right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator STENNIs (presiding). Does any Senator have any new 
matter to bring up now? 

Senator Witry. May I just interrupt? What is the answer in 
supposing they have got the 300? What is the answer ? 


SOLUTION IS IMMEDIATE AIRBORNE ALERT OF MAXIMUM PERCENTAGE 
OF B—-52’S 


General Power. The answer that I offered, if the question is ad- 
dressed to me, is that the solution to this problem for the immediate 
future is to get on an airborne alert. Ww e must keep the highest prac- 
tical percentage of our present B-52’s in the air. They cannot be 
destroyed in the air and would be safe from a surprise attack. 

Senator Winey. In other words, it is not then simply try ing to get 
300 missiles. The idea is to get this airborne alert as you call it in 
the air. 

General Power. Yes. that is the solution to the problem, 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

Senator Stennis. All right. 
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Senator Case. In line with Senator Wiley’s question, and I think 
in line with what I understood you to say before, General, your con- 
cern then is not with a missile gap but with the question of the destruc- 
tion of our retaliatory capacity. 

It is not related to the relative number of missiles we now have or 
expect to have in any particular period, is that correct 4 

General Power. Our deterrent posture today and for the immediate 
future, until we get into the MINUTEMAN era, in my opinion, rests 
with the manned bomber. 

Senator Casre. Thank you. 

Senator Gotpwarrer. Mr. Chairman, might I ask General Schriever 
one question? It might have been asked before. If it has, I apologize 
for asking it. From the intelligence that you have, General, how does 
the CEP of the Russian ICBM compare with our ATLAS? 

General Scurrever. I would rather discuss this in closed session. 

Senator Stennis. All right. Do you have a question ? 


GENERAL SCHRIEVER AGREES WITH NEED FOR AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator Cannon. Yes, sir. General, in view of the fact that you 
have testified here that we could not effect our missile posture much 
before the end of 1965 by any action we took today, do you agree with 
General Power that the solution to the problem lies in an airborne 
alert to cover the interim period ¢ 

General Scurirever. Yes, sir, [ agree with that. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis Under a previous agreement of the committee—— 

Senator Symineron. I have a question I’d like to ask. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

Senator Symineton. This question of missile gap has come up. I 
would like to ask a very simple question. The more missiles we have 
in different places, the more missiles it requires, General Schriever, 
does it not, to do the job which General Power referred to ? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. And the more that they are dispersed, the 
more difficult is the job of destroying them. And the more that they 
are in hardened bases, the job of destruction becomes even that much 
more difficult, does it not ? 

General Scuriever. That is correct. 

Senator Symincron. So we wouldn’t want to leave any impression 
before this committee and the public that an air alert will solve the 
problem, since, based on the operational schedules that have been 
given us, we are way behind when it comes to ICBM’s; would we? 


MISSILE GAP RESULTS FROM PRIOR DECISIONS ON NUMBERS, NOT FROM 
BAD MANAGEMENT 


General Scurtever. No, but I would like to take this opportunity to 
make a comment on the so-called missile gap, because there is a lot of 
confusion in the minds I think of the American people with respect to 
this particular matter. 

We started in earnest on the long-range ballistic missile program 


mn 1954. This was considerably after the Soviets had started on 
theirs, 
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I think that the idea that persists in this Nation that there is a 
missile mess is one that is definitely wrong, and it is doing an injustice 
to all the people, the scientists, the industry and the military who have 
been responsible for getting us where we are today. We are here 
today with an operational ICBM sooner than the experts thought we 
could be here. 

We have established the necessary resources. In other words, the 
people responsible for getting us where we are today have done this 
job and they have done it well. 

Now the matter of the missile gap is one of numbers, and as I have 
pointed out, those decisions have to be made at least 2 years in advance, 
They are decisions that are not at the level that I have been sitting, 
so it isa numbers gap, and really not a missiles gap. i 

I would like to clarify it a little bit in this manner. 

Senator Stennis. The committee will now go into executive session 
and our guests will please leave the room. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m. the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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MISSILES, SPACE, AND OTHER MAJOR DEFENSE 
MATTERS 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 
4:35 p.m., in room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson (chairman of the committee and subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Senators 
Johnson, Stennis, Symington, and Saltonstall. 

Present: Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Johnson, Symington, Stennis, Cannon, Wiley, Martin, and Case of 
New Jersey. 

— present: Senators Jackson, Engle, Bush, and Goldwater. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force; Maj. Gen. 
J. H. Walsh, Headquarters, USAF; Dr. Rodney Smith, Headquarters, 
Strategic Air Command. 

Edwin L. Weisl, special counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, associate special 
counsel; Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff director of Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences and Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee; Max Lehrer, assistant staff director, Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Stuart 
P. French, associate counsel; and Robert M. Neal, attorney. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeemenhcal and Space Sciences: 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; William J. Deachman, assistant 
counsel; Dr. Glen P. Wilson, chief clerk; and Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, 
assistant chief clerk. 

George E. Reedy, assistant to Senator Johnson, and Dr. Edward 
C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Symington. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. I ask the 
staff is everyone here entitled to be present in the exec BL session ? 

Mr. Leurer. Yes, sir. 


Senator Jomnson. Is any person in attendance not authorized to be 
here ? 

Mr. Lenrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. General Power, will you please explain to the commit- 
tee how you arrived at your estimate that 300 missiles, one-half 
IRBM’s and one-half ICBM’s, could knock out all the bases that we 


have here and abroad ? 
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TESTIMONY OF GEN. THOMAS S. POWER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND, AND LT. GEN. BERNARD A. SCHRIE- 
VER, COMMANDER, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MAND, U.S. AIR FORCE—Resumed 


General Power. This statement was based on a study made by the 
Headquarters of the Strategic Air Command about a year ago. 

It was made by our operational analysts which is headed up by 
Dr. Smith. He is with me today and has that study which was up- 
graded prior to my New York talk, and if the committee desires, I 
would be glad to have him explain exactly how he arrived at it. 

Senator Jounson. Dr. Smith, will you please take the oath? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give before this commit- 
tee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ¢ 

Dr. Smirn. I do. 

Mr. Wrist. Please state your name and your position, sir 


TESTIMONY OF DR. RODNEY SMITH, CHIEF OF OPERATIONS 
ANALYSIS, HEADQUARTERS, SAC 


Dr. Smirn. I am Rodney Smith, Chief of Operations Analysis, at 
Headquarters, SAC. 

Senator Witey. May we have it a little louder, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Weis. A little louder, please. 

Dr. Smiru. My name is Rodney Smith, Chief of Operations 
Analysis at Headquarters, SAC. 

Senator Jounson. We are in executive session. We don’t want to 
be heard in the hall, and that is why the security people have cut the 
microphones off. 

Dr. Smitru. All right, sir, I will speak up if the mike is not on. 

Senator Jonnson. Speak loud enough for him to hear you and 
quietly enough for them not to hear you outside the room. 


PREPARATION OF SAC ANALYSIS OF THREAT TO RETALIATORY FORCE 
EXPLAINED 


Dr. Smrrn. As General Power stated, this study was originally 
made about a year ago, and at that time it was made as of a date of 
March 1, 1959. We have since brought the study up-to-date as of 
January 19, 1960. There is very little difference in the results of the 
1959 study and the 1960 study. 

I will give you the results of the 1960 study. We first identified 
all of the locations from which nuclear armed aircraft or missiles 
could be launched. [Deleted.] 

I believe you will find that the total of these numbers I have read 
happens to be about 100 for the 19th of January. 

The next step in the study was to determine the number of missiles 
which would mathematically be required to knock out these 100 
locations. 

We assumed that a missile would be available to the enemy with the 
following characteristics; [ deleted. ] 
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From known weapons effects information, this is published infor- 
mation, it is very easy to calculate that this combination of weapons 
and effects gives a 95-percent probability of destroying these soft tar- 
gets at these 100 locations. | Deleted. | 

Thus the precise calculations were simply to multiply the 100 loca- 
tions by the 3 weapons per location required to virtually eliminate the 
nuclear delivery capability at those locations. 


SOVIET SUBMARINE LAUNCHED MISSILES NOT CONSIDERED IN ANALYSIS 


Mr. Wersv. Did you take into account the capability of the Rus- 
sians launching nuclear warheads with missiles from submarines ? 

Dr. Suir. No, sir. The study simply assumes that the enemy 
would have the capability to get this type of warhead with this 
accuracy to these locations. We presumed that we were talking about 
ICBM’s and IRBM’s. 

Mr. West. Do you have here the chart of the National Intelligence 
Estimate to indicate at what time the Russians would have that 
capability ? 


ANALYSIS NOT RELATED TO RUSSIAN ACHIEVEMENT OF CAPABILITY 


Dr. Smitrn. Our study, sir, was not related to when the Russians 
would have that capability. We were simply trying to determine 
what the requirements would be for an enemy attac k, 

Mr. Werst. If you will look at the chart, this is the chart, Dr. 
Smith, that was shown to us last week by Mr. Allen Dulles, and that 
would indicate that in [deleted] the Russians will have on launcher 
between [deleted] and that they will have—have you the IRBM’s? 

Mr. Lenrer. The IRBM’s are not on the chart. 

Mr. Weisz. Do you recall General Walsh what the IRBM national 
estimate is? 

General Wausu. I believe it [deleted] on launchers, sir. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Wrist. Would that give them the capacity to destroy all our 
bases in [ deleted | ? 

Dr. Smirn. No, sir. They would have to have that capability today 
for that to be related directly to our study. Our study was for the 
date of January 19, 1960, and the number of locations does vary from 
day to day, and would probably [deleted] be different by [deleted]. 

An airborne alert would, of course, then drastically alter the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wrist. Assuming that we have no airborne alert [deleted] of 
sufficient quantity and capability, then what ? 

Dr. Smiru. I could not comment, sir. 

Mr. Weisz. Could you comment on that and expand on that, General 
Power ? 

General Power. I think, as I said before, it resolves itself down as 
to how much of our force do we have in a condition that can survive 
without warning, and if we have a large part of our heavy force on 
an airborne alert, that force will survive. 

It will not be affected by this missile attack, and that is the challenge 
today, to take us over this period. 

Mr. Wrist. In other wor ds, unless we have an airborne alert, we 
would be in critical danger ? 
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General Power. Also coupled with the condition of no warning. 
TACTICAL WARNING OF ICBM TO BE PARTIALLY ACHIEVED THIS YEAR 


Now again I must point out that the BMEWS, which was dise “ussed 
before, the first part of the BMEWS system is supposed to be in 
effect the latter part of this year. This will give us partial cover 
age. We will not have full coverage in my opinion for about | deleted | 
so it just depends on how much of that coverage enables us to get wha’ 
part of our ground alert off / 

Mr. Wetst. Only one-third of BMEWS will be in this fall? 


BMEWS SCHEDULING STATED 


General Power. That is correct, a central section of it. Then the 
section in Alaska comes in about a year later and the section in England 
is still under negotiation. 

Senator Jounson. I think we should recess until tomorrow morn- 
ing. That is a rollcall on the Keating amendment, and by the time 
we get over and answer the rollcall it ‘will be after 5 o'clock or later. 
I hate to ask the witnesses to wait for an indefinite period of time 
tonight. The committee will take a recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow, 

General White ? 

General Wuire. May I make one comment, sir 4 

Senator JoHNsON. Yes. 

General Wuire. I didn’t know what testimony was coming up, but 
I feel that I must ask the committee not only is this information ex- 
ceedingly sensitive from the U.S. point of view 

Senator Jounson. I believe each member of the committee will be 
extremely careful not to divulge anything of a classified nature 
that has been given to them under circumstances of an executive ses- 
sion. 

General Wuire. I appreciate that, but I thought I should emphasize 
it. 

Senator Jounson. I don’t believe any member would allow any 
leaks to come out of this session. General Power, would it be con- 

venient for you to be here again in the morning / 

General Power. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. General Schriever / 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. General White / 

General Waite. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, we will recess then until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene at 
10 a.m. Wednesday, February 3, 1960.) 
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MATTERS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, AND THE 
COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 
a.m., in Room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson (chairman of the committee and subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Preparedness Investig: iting Subcommittee: Senators John- 
son, Stennis, Symington, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Smith. 

Present: Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Johnson, Anderson, Symington, Stennis, Young Sons Cannon, 
Bridges, Wiley, Smith, Martin, and Case of New Jersey 

Also present : Senators Engle and Bush. 

Brig. Gen. Robert J. Greer, Assistant Chief of Staff, Guided Mis- 
siles, U SAF; Maj. a J. H. Walsh, Headquarters, USAF; Lt. Gen. 
Mark E. Bradley, J ., USAF; Dr. Rodney Smith, Headquarters, 
Strategic Air Peel, 

Edwin L. Weisl, special counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, associate special 
counsel; Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff director of Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences and Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee; Max Lehrer, assistant staff direc tor, Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 

Staff members, Preparedness EE Subcommittee: Stuart 
P. French, associate counsel; and Robert M. Neal, attorney. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; William J. Deachman, assistant 
counsel; Dr. Glen P. Wilson, chief clerk; and Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, 
assistant chief clerk. 

George E. Reedy, assistant to Senator Johnson; and Dr. Edward C. 
Welsh, assistant to Senator Symington. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. This 
morning we are continuing the executive session on classified testi- 
mony of General Power and General Schriever. 

Yesterday General Power, commanding general of the American 
strategic striking force, in open testimony, said he was not satisfied 
that we were doing all we could do to insure our future strength. He 
re-emphasized his desire for a greater air alert capability than pro- 
vided for in this year’s budget. 

General Schriever stated that while we are strong today, decisions 
being made today will control our future state and security. 
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He testified the lack of proper decisions last. year and the year be- 
fore foreclosed our having additional ICBM strength during the 
critical next 2 years. Both Generals informed the committee that the 
full facts could only be brought out during the classified hearing. 

The committee. therefore, has no other recourse but to discuss the 
subjects in executive session to have the facts. It is our resolve tha 
as much of this information as possible can be made available to the 
American people so they will know where we stand. 

Nothing so far has indicated that it is going to be easy to reconcile 
public statements with classified facts made available. 

We have been told that the defense picture is rosy, that militarily 
we are strong today, but that the period is approaching where there is 
an element of doubt and danger. 

We are told our defense program is based on what we believe the 
Kremlin will probably do and we are also told we cannot read Mr. 
Khrushchev’s mind. 

We are told we have adequate plans for an air alert and that the 
plans do not contemplate sufficient numbers on alert to satisfy the 
responsible military commanders. The American people have been 
told by a career military man, General Power, with over 50 years of 
service that our strategic force could be destroyed by 300 IRBM’s and 
ICBM’s unless certain actions are taken. At almost the same time the 
civilian Secretary of Defense says he does not concur in this military 
estimate of the situation; that it is unrealistic despite the fact. that 
General Power’s statement was cleared in advance by the Air Force, 
the Office of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

We were told last year and again yesterday by military witnesses 
that no one in his right mind would attempt to estimate what con- 
stitutes a true deterre nt. 

Yet only a few days before the Secretary of Defense said that there 
exists no deterrent gap. A great nation encompassing as ours does a 
cherished heritage of freedom not to mention our people’s lives and 
fortunes is entitled to defense policies that sift out uncertainties and 
are based on the soundest military requirement. 

As we recessed yesterday, we had just begun the executive testi- 
mony of Generals Power and Schriever. I suggest that Counsel 
Weisl start again from the beginning so that the record will be com- 
plete. 

General White, I want to thank you for your patience yesterday 
and hope we will be able to hear you this morning. 

Mr. Weisl? 

Mr. Wetst. General Power, assuming no air alert, the figures that 
you quoted yesterday representing the situation as of January 19, 
1960, would there be any significant change in the picture between 
that date and mid-1961, say July 1, 1961? 
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TESTIMONY OF GEN. THOMAS S. POWER, COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND; AND LT. GEN. BERNARD A. SCHRIE- 
VER, COMMANDER, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MAND, USAF—Resumed 


General Power. As far as the Strategic Air Command is concerned, 
there would be no significant change. 

Mr. Weist. Do the present plans on airborne alert assure you of a 
sufficient airborne alert by July 1, 1960? 

General Power. As I ‘stated yesterday, in my opinion we should 
maintain the highest possible percentage of the heavy bomber force 
on a continuous "airborne alert. 

The program support today will not provide that percentage. 


SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED MISSILES NOT INCLUDED IN ANALYSIS 


Mr. Wrist. In estimating the number of intermediate missiles and 
ICBM’s it would take to knock out our deterrent force, did you take 
into account the number of missiles with nuclear warheads that sub- 
marines could launch against our bases ? 

General Power. We did not use those numbers. They would be 
available over and above the numbers that we used. 

Mr. Weitst. And you are familiar with the testimony to the effect 
that the Russians have over 420 submarines? 

General Power. Yes; but you must understand that the case we 
presented was based on a mathematical probability, and that we used 
ICBM’s and IRBM’s. Any other weapons system that could deliver 
nuclear warheads of that yield on those targets would, of course, 
apply equally well. 

Mr. Wetst. But submarines are capable of delivering nuclear war- 
heads, are they not 4 

General Power. If they are capable of delivering that warhead, 
then the ayy errs would hold up. 

Mr. Weist. General White in his testimony a few days ago before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, testified as follows in referring 
to the strategic air force that the Soviet Union has, and I quote: 

General WHITE. I am sure we have the most solid kind of intelligence, that 
their military strategic air forces are highly trained, well exercised, and very 
capable of carrying out their mission. 

Do you agree with that testimony ? 

General Power. Yes. 

Mr. Wrist. He further testified or rather Secretary Sh: arp of the 
Air Force further testified in answer to a question by Senator Stennis: 

Isn't there [deleted] medium bombers that would have to refuel once even 
tomake a one-way trip? 

Secretary SHARP. There are [deleted]. 

Senator STENNIS. That is what you said. What estimate do you have that 
they could refuel once, only once, and knock out and greatly cripple our retalia- 


tory power’? I have never heard any testimony to make me believe that is even 
athreat today. 

General Wuirte. I am sure there is a threat though, Senator. The [deleted] 
medium and heavy bombers pose as of now and for the immediate future cer- 
tainly the prime air threat to this country. I think that this is the primary 


threat. I agree that no doubt exists about the increase in ballistic missiles 
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coming into the Soviet Air Force inventory, but [deleted] bombers, each of 
which carries more than one bomb, is really the equivalent in firepower of q 
great many more missiles than would be apparent. 

Do you agree with that testimony ? 

General Power. Yes, I do, and I assume that he was talking about 
the present time period. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AIRBORNE ALERT SUBMITTED TO JOINT CHIEFS OF 
STAFF, MARCH 6, 1959 


Mr. Weist. Were the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked to approve and 
fund an airborne alert for SAC? 

General Power. They were. 

Mr. Wetst. When was the request submitted to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff ? 

General Power. It was submitted in March of 1959. I believe 
around the 6th of March. 

Mr. Wetst. That was almost 10 months ago. 

General Power. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Did you receive any reply ? 


GENERAL POWER RECEIVED NO REPLY FROM JCS 


General Power. I have not received a reply from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. Wetst. Is General White here ? 

General Wurre. Here. 

Mr. Wetst. Would you care to comment on that, General White? 

General Wurre. I think when I am on the stand I will do so, sir. 

(Nore.—The following information, pertinent to this point, was 
provided subsequently to the committee by General Power.) 

Upon further review of my testimony, I am concerned that one of my remarks 
could be misconstrued. In clarification then: I have not received a decision 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding airborne alert. I have, however, re- 
ceived two interim responses from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which in the first 
case indicated further evaluation of tests was required prior to reaching a 
decision, and in the second case indicating no Department of Defense decision 
yet made on airborne alert. 

Mr. West. In order to correct Dr. Smith’s testimony yesterday, 
General Power, it appears in the record that Dr. Smith said that the 
number of locations vary from day to day and would probably be 
different by [deleted]. 

Your testimony now is that there would be no significant change! 

General Power. That is correct. I believe that Dr. Smith was 
referring to the airborne alert airplanes, which obviously would pre- 
sent many more targets. However, Dr. Smith is in the room, and we 
could put him back on the stand to clarify the record if you so desire. 

Would you like to have Dr. Smith ? 

Mr. Wetst. If Dr. Smith cares to testify on that. The committee, 
I am sure, would like to hear him. 

Senator Jounson. Dr. Smith, will you come forward. You have 
been sworn. 

Mr. Wrist. Would you care to comment on that, Dr. Smith? 
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Dr. Surrn. Yes, sir. I believe my comment yesterday related to 
the total number, and it was an opinion at the time. We have since 
done some checking on the number of aiming points that would be 
added to the SAC forces, and find that they are relatively small. 

Mr. Wrist. Relatively small. 

Dr. Smiru. Right, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. So that you agree with General Power’s testimony that 
there would be no significant ; change. 

Dr. Suir. With 1 respect to the SAC aiming points; yes, sir. 


MAXIMUM ICBM EFFORT AND FACTORS INVOLVED DISCUSSED IN DETAIL 


Mr. West. Mr. Vance would like to ask a question of General 
Schriever before we proceed further, so as to clarify the testimony. 

Mr. Vance. General Schriever, yesterday you stated that we could 
probably add a little to our ICBM forces in the end of 1962. Could 
you give us the details on that ? 

Gener ‘al ScurieveR. Yes, sir. On an emergency basis, we could 
add approximately [deleted] squadrons of ATLASES by the end of 
1962. I would like to be assisted here by General Greer who has this 
information in detail on a chart. 

I might say this is not within the present production capability. 

This would require some increase in production capacity over that 
which we now have available. 

Mr. Vance. Would it require additional brick and mortar? 

General Scuriever. Not at Convair. It might require some for our 
all-inertial guidance system but not a very creat deal of brick and 
mortar. It is mostly in tooling, production tooling that would be 
involved. 

This is General Greer and he has the details of what could be done. 

Senator Jounson. General Greer, do you solemnly swear the testi- 
mony you are about to give this committee will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, , So help you God ? 

General Greer. I do, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the current prograin and expanded program 
within the current brick and mortar. 

And a third program where you declare a national defense emer- 
gency and do everything you possibly could. If I may, I will run 
through the sequence starting with the current program, comparing it 
with the one where you don’t have any brick and mortar and then 
working up to the maximum. 

Mr. Vance. Please do. 

General Greer. This is the ATLAS program, the current program. 
You will notice I have fiscal years here and calendar years here. 
There is usually some confusion on that point. The current pro- 
gram runs [deleted] squadrons. This is unit equipment missiles I 
havehere. ‘There are 10 missiles per squadron. 

Senator Winey. A little louder please. 

General Greer. The current program runs [deleted] squadrons, 
and there are 10 missiles per squadron, so we have [deleted] AT- 
LASES by fiscal year. 

This is the maximum effort program within the current brick and 
mortar. You don’t build any more factories, it runs [deleted]. You 
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will notice it is fiscal year [deleted] before we get any increase in 
the number of ATLAS missiles. 

This is the TITAN, the same information, current program fiscal 
year 1961 [deleted ]. 

Maximum effort program within the current brick and mortar, 
with more tooling, more money, more effort, [deleted |. 

MINUTEMAN program, same ground rules, one missile—these are 
missiles that I have here now rather than squadrons. [ Deleted.] 

This is within the current brick and mortar but expanding, having 
one more production facility which we would have to make a deci- 
sion on here in the next several months giving [deleted] more mis- 
siles per month when it gets into full production. 

The program would then run [deleted]. This is just a review add- 
ing the totals of the current program, and I will brush right over 
this one. 

Here is where we take the maximum effort within the current brick 
and mortar and add it up and the totals may be of interest. 

The total by fiscal year [deleted]. T his is the one within the brick 
and mortar. 

Senator STENNIS. Missiles? 

General Greer. Those are missiles, yes, sir, unit equipment missiles. 

This chart here is the emergency maximum effort on the ATLAS. 
This is the 24 hour a day 7 days a week, floodlights on, national de- 
fense emergency declared. [Deleted. | 

The old figure here was [deleted]. We are beginning to pick upa 
little momentum. We have [deleted] instead of [deleted] and [de- 
leted] by the end of fiscal year 1964. We have added that together 
with the maximum effort TITAN, that is within the brick and mortar, 
and with the MINUTEMAN and we have some totals down here that 
may be of interest. 

We could do a somewhat similar effort probably with TITAN, but 
it wouldn’t begin to take hold until out here and we thought this 
might not interest the committee so we didn’t run that effort out. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you very much, General Greer. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Mr. Chairman, that is without new equip- 
ment, without ~ new factory, that is what he said. 

Mr. Vance. No; I don’t think he said that. 

Senator Sarronstany. That is the 24 hours a day without the new 
factory or with the new factory ? 

General Greer. You build some new factories for that top line, sir. 
That is everything, as fast as you can go. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, do those charts go into the record 
here? He wentso fast we can’t remember them. 

Mr. Vance. General Greer, could I ask one further question ? 

Senator Jounson. Without objection the charts will be placed in 
the record. 

(The charts referred to are classified. ) 

Mr. Vance. Under the maximum effort there shown in red would 
you need a new assembly plant? 

General Greer. I believe so: yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. What was the answer? 

Mr. Vance. He said “Yes.” 
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Senator Anperson. No, he didn’t. He said “I believe so.” That is 
quite a bit different from “Yes.” Ithink he ought to exemplify what 
he means because he said we are going to run 24 hours a day under 
floodlights. ‘That isn’t the sort of. thing you do when you are build- 
ing new factories. Do you mean new factory ? ? 

General Greer. General Bradley, would you care to comment on 
that ¢ 

General Brap.ey. I would like to have General Schriever answer the 
question, sir. 

General Scuriever. This does not require a new assembly plant in 
San Diego. 

Senator Anperson. That is what I understood him to say, they 
did not require a new factory. 

General Scuriever. We will use other facilities that are available 
there. 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes. 

General Scurrever. It will not be done in just the plant we now 
have but there are other facilities available in the San Diego area 
that can be used for assemblies. 

General Greer. This would require additional brick and mortar. 

General Scuriever. Not at San Diego. 

General Greer. That’s right. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Mr. C hairman, will counsel yield? Are you 
saying, General, that we could not double our ATLAS production in 
present facilities? 

I am just new here. 

General Scurirver. No, sir; we had an emergency program here. 

Senator ANpEerson. That is quite important. He did say just about 
that a moment ago. He keeps saying there ought to be new brick and 
mortar. 

General Schriever says there doesn’t need tobe. It seems to me they 
ought to be able to get together. 

General Scrrrever. There were two programs mentioned there. 
One was the one in red. 

Senator Anperson. Yes, sir, on which he’said 24 hours a day under 
floodlights but that didn’t involve a new factory, did it ? 

General Scurrever. Not in San Diego. 

Senator Anperson. No. 

General Scurirver. But it does require some additional brick and 
mortar with respect to the subsystem developments. This is the emer- 
gency all-out program. I am talking now particularly with respect to 
the guidance system which is made by Arma. They do not have ade- 
quate facilities to take care of the emergency program. They do on 
this max program, the other one. We presented two programs, Sena- 
tor Symington. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Mr. Chairman, most respectfully I think 
there is room, just as Senator Anderson said, for a difference of 
opinion as to what has been said, and I would appreciate it very much, 
in the interests of clarity, if we could go over that again very briefly. 

It is not clear to me. 

Senator Jounson. All right, General Schriever, will you try to clear 
up the confusion ? 
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General Scurtever. Yes, sir. We have presented three programs 
here. Will you bring the chart back up there / 

Senator Jonson. Put it up here. 

General Scuritever. We have presented three programs. First, is 
the current program which is on one of the previous charts, and the 
second, the so-called maximum effort, which is within the current pro- 
duction base that we have established. The third program is the 
emergency max ATLAS program which does require some additional 
brick and mortar which I can furnish for the record. 1 don’t have the 
details available to me at the moment. 

It does not, however, require additional brick and mortar facilities 
at the assembly plant, which would be Convair in the San Diego area, 

Senator Anperson. How much brick and mortar for just the guid- 
ance system / 

General Scurrever. I can’t give you that in detail right now. I 
don’t have it available. 

Senator Anperson. Is it substantia] or minimum compared to what 
you now have in this program ¢ 

General Scuriever. | would prefer not to answer that at the 
moment. 

Senator Anprerson. Who else could give us guidance if you 
couldn’t ? 

General Scuriever. We can, but I can’t give it to you at this moment. 

Senator Anperson. You must have had some basis on which to put 
those figures up there ? 

General Scuriever. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. How much does it take? You said guidance 
only. 

General Scuriever. No, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Is there something besides guidance? 

General Scuriever. I am not sure, Senator. I told you that there 
would be some additional brick and mortar required, and I will furnish 
it for the record. 

Senator Syminecton. Will the Senator yield? I would like for the 
record to say that the people who are building the unit, the operating 
people, told me a year ago and again in recent months that they could 
, their production without any additional floor space. Based 
on the nature of assembly as against the electronics production, speak- 
ing from a shop standpoint, if that is true, and I imagine they know 
what they are doing because they are building it to your satisfaction 
and approval, the amount of additional floor space would at the very 
most be very small. 

Yesterday the part of your testimony that worried me a great deal, 
was your statement that you did not think that we should have any 
increase in production of ATLAS or TITAN, because it would take 
too long. 

I couldn't agree with that about ATLAS. I don’t know the TITAN 
program as w ell asthe ATLAS program. I understand it has slipped 
a couple of times, and no doubt it has been readjusted. As you know, 
I am for the TITAN, and believe that you should proceed with it. 
But I am certain that if your information about the length of time 
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making it are wrong, and that was the reason I was disturbed when 
[heard this colloquy between you and Senator Anderson. 

General Scurrever. That is more than just increasing production, 
as I have pointed out. The actual leadtime item that is pacing is 
the actual construction of the bases and the installation and checkout 
of the equipment. It is not the production base. 

Senator SyMincron. You are in my field a little now, too. I went 

out to the plant and I talked in great detail with top people in the 
organization, and I just can’t believe that it would take as long as 
you inferred yeserday. 
’ General Scurtiever. This is a matter of judgment. We have been 
working on this for a long time, and we can present in great detail 
how we have determined what the leadtime is for the construction 
of the hard bases and the installation and checkout of the missiles 
and the equipment. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask one question ? 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Anderson. 

Senator ANpERSON. You said finally it came down to a question of 
bases. Now you tell me—I am not a manufacturing expert—what in 
the world do bases have to do with the additional brick and mortar 
for the factory? We have been over this in another group, and I have 
been told the very same thing that Senator Symington apparently 
was told, that they can go ahead faster than they are going if it is 
desirable. You understand, personally, I think you have got a very 
good rate of production out there and completely satisfacto 

I just happen to differ with Senator Symington on that. ‘But I 
have been given to understand that the rate of production could be 
greatly stepped up. Now you tell us it is bases. You and I know 
that has nothing to do with the factory, don’t we? 

General Scrrrever. It has nothing to do with the factory but it 
has a lot to do with getting missiles operational. 

Senator Anperson. I didn’t argue that. The question arose as to 
whether you would need new brick and mortar to step up production 
under this special speedup that we have. 

General Scuriever. Under the emergency max ATLAS program it 
does; yes. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Well, what does it take? 

General Scurtever. I would like to furnish this for the record, sir. 

Senator Anperson. But you must have had a basis for your state- 


ment. You shouldn’t just make a statement if you don’t know that 
ittakes more brick and mortar. 


General Scurtever. We do know. 

Senator ANpERson. What is it? 

General Greer. General Schriever, I believe they reached a maxi- 
mum production rate at [deleted] per month to arrive at that [de- 
leted] figure. Within the current brick and mortar at Convair, you 
get [deleted ] so [deleted] would be twice that. 

General Scurtever. [Deleted], is that right. That’s right. Did 
they submit the details on the exact additional brick and mortar re- 
quired? Tcan’t car ry all of this around in my head. 

Senator Anperson. But this is a rather important point. We now 
have a man testifying that they could get up to [deleted] instead of 
to [deleted]. Now [deleted] is far short of [deleted] so apparently 
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you have to increase the factory a third but the people who are doing 
it say they don’t have to increase the factory. Should we have that 
much difference in the testimony ¢ 

General Scurtever. The people said they do not have to increase the 
factory to double the production rate as of now. That is from [de- 
leted] to [deleted] per month. This is right. Now we are talking 
about a different production schedule than [deleted] per month in 
that red line. We are talking about going up to as high as [deleted] 
a month. 

Senator Anperson. And then I understand that when they told you 
they would have to go up to [deleted] a month, they told you they 
would need new brick and mortar but nobody asked what it was. 

General Scuriever. We have asked what it is, but I don’t have it, 

Senator Anperson. Who is the one who knows ¢ 

General Scurirever. The figures will have to be obtained from our 
Ballistic Missile Division and our Ballistic Missile Center as to the 
exact increase in brick and mortar facilities required. 

Senator Anprerson. Then it is fair to say that the testimony that 
new brick and mortar would be obtained is what might be called 
hearsay evidence. Nobody looked at a figure of what you needed. 

General Scurrever. They have submitted a report to us that certain 
additional brick and mortar would be required. 

Senator Anperson. Who has submitted it ? 

General Scuriever. The Ballistic Missile Division has. 

Senator Anperson. Therefore, it is available. 

General Scuriever. It is. 

Senator Anperson. The report could be supplied immediately to 
the committee. 

General Scuriever. I am not sure that it could be supplied in detail. 

Senator Anperson. You said they submitted it to you. 

General Scurtever. They said that some would be required. This 
requires some 

Senator Anperson. They didn’t a did they? They had fig- 
ures, didn’t they? If they submitted it, they must have submitted 
figures, didn’t they ? 

General Scuriever. They did not submit detailed figures: no, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Then how did they know? 

General Scurrever. They know what the production capacity is 
now of all of the subsystems that are being developed. 

Senator Anperson. That’s right. 

General Scuriever. And they know that certain additional produe- 
tion capacity will be required to go from the [deleted] per month to 
the [deleted] per month. 

Senator Anperson. Now, the only way they can know that is by 
figures. They can’t do it by assumption. So what figures did they 
supply you? 

General Scurrever. They have not supplied the detailed figures. 

Senator AnpEerson. You just took their statement ? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Anperson. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. If the order was given and by the end of this 
calendar year they started doubling their production at [deleted] a 
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month, that would be [deleted] a year, and if you went for 2 years, 
that would be [deleted] in that 2-year period. That would be from 
the Ist of January 1961 to the Ist of January 1963. 

You would have [deleted] there, and then if you went for another 
6 months, you would just about have the [deleted]. I am only saying 
that I don’t think you have to go to | deleted] a month in order to get 
the [deleted | based on your own figures. 

General Scurtever. If you take just production, you can increase 
production. ‘The leadtime on production is not as long as the lead- 
time on the other items that I have mentioned in terms of getting these 
missiles operational and having the people there trained to maintain 
and operate them. 

Senator Symineron. Then that has nothing to do with brick and 
mortar. 


General Scurtever. No, sir; this hasn’t anything to do with brick 
and mortar. 

Senator Symincton. May I ask one more question? What you are 
really talking about is the leadtime on the bases and the training of 
the crews ? 

General Scurtever. The leadtime, the actual pacing item, is the base 
construction and the installation and checkout of the equipment on 
the bases. This is the pacing item. 

Senator Symineron. I thank the Senator. 

Senator Witry. Which missiles are you talking about now?  [ De- 
leted. | 

General ScurieveR. We are talking about the ATLAS. 

Senator Wirry. You are producing [deleted] a month now ? 

General Scurrever. No, sir. 

Senator Wirry. When will you be producing [deleted] a month? 

General ScurieveR. We won’t be producing [deleted] per month 
under the present program. We do not have to go higher than [de- 
leted] on the present program. 

Senator Witry. When will you be producing [deleted] a month 
under present conditions ? 

General Scuriever. Under the present program we won’t be pro- 
ducing [deleted] per month. 

Senator Winey. At any time? 

General Scuriever. At any time. 

Senator Wixey. Are you stepping it up? 

General Scuriever. No, sir. 

Senator Wirey. What is all this talk about [deleted] then? There 
has been a great deal of testimony on this and I am just trying to 
understand it. : 

Senator Smitn. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask one question? 
General, after a decision was made and the appropriations were 
made available, how long would it take you to step up to [deleted] 
a month ? 

General Scurrever. I would have to check this specifically. 

Do you have that? March of 1962. 

Mr. Werst. What was the answer? I didn’t hear you. 

General Scurtever. March of 1962. 

Mr. Wetst. Yes. 
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Senator Smirn. That is if the decision was made immediately or 
can that be delayed some ? 

Mr. Wetst. This is if the decision is made on April 1. 

Senator Smiru. That means then it would take about 2 years after 
a decision was made and after the appropriations were made ayail- 
able to step up to | deleted |, is that correct ? 

General Scuriever. That’s right. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson. Now have you recommended we go to [deleted] 
per month, General ¢ 

Gener al SCHRIEVER. No, sir; I did not recommend that we go to 
[deleted]. I have not made a specific recommendation. 

Senator Jounson. Have you in the past ? 

General Scurtever. I have submitted ‘capabilities to the Pentagon 
in the past, starting with 1957, and on numerous occasions we have 
been asked to submit what our capabilities were to produce missiles 
under various conditions, including this emergency basis, and also on 
the maximum production based on our existing brick and mortar, 

Senator Jounson. And if we had followed the capabilities you sub- 
mitted 2 years ago, we could be doing [deleted] a month now. 

General Scuriever. No, sir. There were other problems involved 
with respect to the milestones of the development program. We 
would not have gotten up to [deleted] at this particular time. I have 
some figures here. We would not have gotten additional missiles 
into the operational inventory before mid- “1961. That is the earliest 
that we could have gotten additional missiles over that which are 
presently programed on any c apabilities plan that we ever submitted. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead, Counsel. 

Senator Savronstaty. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronstatu. I think, General Schriever, it would be very 
helpful if you would supply for the record, for I know you cannot do 
it at the moment, just how many bases and their approximate cost 
that would be necessary to put into operation the maximum effort on 
ATLAS and TITAN and MINUTEMAN that you have suggested by 
this chart. As you say, there is no need to build up these missiles to 
these maximum amounts, unless you have the bases upon which to 
deploy them. 

Ae if it is a 2-year job, as you have just told Senator Smith, 
we would have to appropriate money this year. I think it would be 
very helpful to us if you would submit your pod of the approxi- 
mate costs. 

Senator Jounson. Will you submit that, General ? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

(Classified information was furnished to the committee. ) 

Senator Jounson. All right, proceed, Counsel. 


GENERAL SCHRIEVER RECOMMENDED ACCELERATED ICBM PROGRAMS 


Mr. Vance, General Schriever, you stated you had some figures 
before you of the additional missiles which would have come in dur- 
ing the 1961-62 period if what you personally believe should have been 
done had been done. Could you supply those for the record then? 
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General Scurrever. I want to correct your question just a little 
bit. I have never made specifically a recommendation to the air staff 
on how many should be brought into the inventory. I have always 
advocated that we step up our missile program, but I have never made 
a specific recommendation in that we go to a max max as we have indi- 
cated capabilities. 

Mr. Vance. But you did testify last year before this committee 
that it was your personal] view ? 

General Scurtever. Yes. 

Mr. Vance. That the ballistic missile programs and specifically the 
ICBM program should be accelerated. 

General Scurtever. That’s right. 

Mr. Vance. Is that not correct? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. The maximum capability program 
that we submitted in 1958 would have resulted in a | deleted | missiles 
being in unit equipment in 1961 instead of the [deleted] now sched- 
uled. However, I want to make it clear that we have changed the 
configuration of the program; that is, we have gone from the soft 
ATLAS to the hardened ATLAS, and in 1958 we were talking about 
all soft squadrons, so this would have altered these figures somewhat. 
In 1959, we would have had an increase, that is if we had made the 
decision then on a maximum program, we would have had [deleted ] 
missiles in the operational inventory by mid-1961 instead of the [de- 
leted] now programed. If you make a decision to increase now in 
1960, you do not get any increase in your inventory by mid-1961. 

Senator JonNnson. Go ahead, counsel. 

Mr. Weist. General White, I take it you would like to testify after 
allthe other witnesses have testified. 

General Wuire. I think that isa better procedure. 

Mr. Wetst. May I call General Walsh, please ? 

Senator AnpErsON. Could we have one more question of General 
Schriever and then I will be through? I don’t know anything about 
missiles, but simple arithmetic I can handle. Now, as I understand 
it, you are going to have [deleted] at the end of fiscal 1961? 

General Scurrever. 1961: by mid-1961 ;-yés, sir. 

Senator Anperson. That is [deleted]. Now Senator Smith asked 
if we gave an appropriaiton how long would it take you to get up to 
\deleted]. If the appropriation came by April 1960, you said you 
would be up there by March 1962. Did I understand you correctly ? 

General Scurrever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. All right. Now if you are going to have [de- 
leted| by the end of fiscal 1961, you have [deleted] more a month 
before you got to the first year where you were talking about being 
up to [deleted] a month in 1962, so that would give you [deleted] 
more; [deleted] plus the [deleted] that we have on hand at the end of 
fiscal 1961. That would be [deleted]. 

(ieneral Scuriever. I am not sure just how—— 

Senator Anperson. I figure it by multiplication; [deleted] times 
[deleted] and a half, is [deleted]. And you had [deleted]. So we 
agree that at the end of fiscal 1962 you w ould have [deleted }. 

General Scurigever. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Now 1962 would be July. You said they could 
be operational by March 1962. So you would have 8 months there, 
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wouldn't you, of production? You would have 2 months of production 
I am trying to say in that year at [deleted] a month. That would be 
March, April, May, and June, 4 more, so you could add [deleted] and 
get [deleted | by July of 1962. 

Now July of 1962 moves into fiscal 1963 and you are going [ deleted] 
amonth. That is [deleted] a year. 

General Scuriever. That’s right. 

Senator Anperson. So [deleted] plus [deleted] plus [deleted] 
comes out [deleted] at the end of fiscal 1963. How many did you 
have up there at the end of 1963 with maximum effort ? 

General Scuriever. | Deleted]. 

Senator ANDERSON. So you are way ahead of schedule? 

General Scurtever. No, sir. A lot of those missiles are used ; they 
are training missiles; they are pipeline missiles and so forth. It isn’t 
just a matter of adding up the total production. 

Senator Anperson. Talking about [deleted] missiles a month does 
not mean a thing because you can say, “I’m sorry, two-thirds of those 
are for training so we are only going to make [deleted] a month.” 

General Scuriever. No, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. We took your figures and I tried to multiply 
them out and now you say you can’t take them. 

General Scurtever. You can take them, but training missiles are 
[deleted] per squadron per year for training. 

Senator Anperson. [deleted] per squadron per year. You are going 
to have how many squadrons? 

General Scuriever. The present program calls for [deleted] 
squadrons. 

Senator Anperson. [Deleted] times [deleted] is [deleted] a year 
for training? 

General Scuriever. That is a percentage. 

Senator Anperson. [ Deleted. | 

General Scurtever. | Deleted. | 

Senator Anperson. [Deleted] if you are getting out [deleted] a 
month isa pretty fair-sized number, isn’t it ? 

General Scurtever. No, I’m talking about [deleted] of the unit 
equipment, which would be [deleted] squadrons, [deleted] missiles, 
[deleted] would be [deleted ]. 

Senator Anprerson. I get this up to [deleted] and you tell me then 
that I can’t depend upon it because so many are going to be used 
for training. 

General Scurrever. Well, let me give you an indication of what 
missiles are used for. 

Training [deleted] per year per squadron. 

Senator ANDERSON. Deleted] of that is what? 

General Scurrever. [ Deleted] of the unit equipment of 10. 

Senator Anprerson. Of 10. 

General Scurrever. Which is [deleted] per squadron per year. 

Per squadron. That is right. There are [deleted] missiles in the 
research and development program, and there is an excess of [deleted] 
missiles assigned to the space program. 

Senator Anperson. Well, what do we get down to, a deficit ? 
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General Scurtrver. No, sir; I am just trying to point out that the 
cn is not an easy way to arrive at what you have in the 

rational inventory. 

Tienstor AnverRSON. What do these figures mean as to what we are 
going to have then ? f 

General Scuriever. They mean that is what we will have in the 
operational inventory with operating units. 

Senator Anprerson. After training and after the assignment to 
space and after all these other things ? 

General Scrrrever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. Then you must be producing more than [de- 
leted | a month, aren’t you ? 

General Scurrever. We are producing at the rate we require up 
to [deleted] per month to meet the present program of [deleted] 
squadrons. 

Senator Anprerson. All right. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sauronstatu. Mr. Weisl said he was going to call another 
witness and I would appreciate—— 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Symington has some questions, too, 
but I will shift back and forth. 

Senator SartonstaLn. I would like to ask General Power this 
question. [Deleted]. Now you stated that 300 missiles would de- 
stroy our air force, and your statistician, Dr. Smith, showed the 
hundred bases where the 300 would impact. [Deleted.] 

Senator Jomnson. Will the Senator yield there? 

Senator SaLronstau. I will yield but I have two more questions 
to ask. 

Senator Jonnson. I don’t think that is the testimony at all. 

Senator Symineton. No; it isn’t. 

Senator Jounson. The testimony that I understood Mr. Dulles 
(deleted |. 

Senator Sarronstatu. I thought I said that. I said there was 

Senator JOHNSON. | Deleted. | Ithink the testimony showed clearly 
that they don’t think the Soviets are making missiles just for storage— 
that they are going to have sites for their missiles if they are not 
fools, and we don’t think they are fools. So if they are making X 
number of missiles, they are going to have the sites and that doesn’t 
mean that we necessarily know exac tly where they are, because there 
are a lot of things that our intelligence doesn’t know. 

Senator Sanronsratn. I thought I said that, Mr. Chairman. I 
tried to say that. If I didn’t make it clear I would agree with what 
the chairman has said. [ Deleted. ] 

Now, you stated in answer to my es that you would not attack 
until you had the ability to fire a salvo. Was that your testimony ? 





POTENTIAL AGGRESSOR WOULD PROBABLY SALVO HIS MISSILES 


General Power. I said if I were a potential aggressor, I would not 
launch just few. I would launch them all at one time. 

Senator Sarronstati. Yes, and to do that they would have to have 
the bases in order to do it. 
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General Powrr. Yes. But as we established yesterday, and I think 
it is logical, if they are producing missiles, they are also producing 
the means to fire those missiles. , 

Senator SatronsraLu. Yes. [ Deleted. | 

General Power. [Deleted.| However, as I said yesterday, this 
doesn’t necessarily mean they do not exist. I alsost ated th: it, as a field 
commander, I must try to protect myself against the worst condi- 
tion. [ Deleted. | 


AIRBORNE ALERT WILL NOT REQUIRE MORE AIRPLANES, JUST SPARE PARTS 


Senator SauronstaLu. I have respect for your testimony in that 
regard. I don’t question that at all as that is your responsibility. 
Now the noe question I would like to ask you, General Power, is 
this. If we put our planes on an airborne alert. tod: ay, are we not 
going to have to build more planes than we now are building, and 
build them faster than we now are to keep up the present inventory?! 

Thus, if we are going to put our force on an airborne alert, it isn’t 
just a question of ‘$90 million. It means additional procurement of 
planes and additional procurement of parts; does it not / 

General Power. No, sir. If I understand you correctly, the air- 
planes that we have at any given time im a fixed inventory—— 

Senator Satronstaty. That is correct. 

General Power. The fact that we fly them on airborne alert will not 

require us to buy more airplanes in order to keep the inventory at a 
given size. An airplane likes to be in the air. Actually, it doesn’t 
hurt ita bit. You will wear out engines and certain spare parts. I 
honestly think our accident rate will be lower because most of your 
accidents are in the landing and takeoff phase. On an airborne alert 
you fly for [deleted] hours, so actually you make fewer landings and 
take-offs. Our experience to date has been that the wear and tear 
on an airplane is not any greater due to its airborne alert. operation. 

Senator SauronsTatn. So that. the only expense would not be the 
new procurement of planes but simply the new procurement of parts 
to put in those planes that wear out. 

General Power. And gasoline. 

Senator Sarronsrany. And gasoline ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator SatTonstaLL. Now have you any figures that would show 
the additional cost ? 

General Power. If you provided the money for the program that I 
think we could meet—— 

Senator SatronstaLL. How much would that be? 

Senator Jounson. You say could or should ? 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 COST FOR AIRBORNE ALERT SPECIFIED 


General Power. Could and should, in 1961 instead of the $85 mil- 
lion that, as I understand, is now in the budget, it should be in the 
neighborhood of $600 million. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And that would be the alert for 1 year, fiscal 
year | deleted }. 


————— 
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General Power. That would put us into this [deleted] which I 
think we can maintain [deleted] of the heavy force in the air at all 
times. That amount will put us into that posture as fast as it is 
humanly possible to go, and maintain us there through the rest of 
[delet ted ]. 

Senator SaLronstTaLL. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gates has testified to an on-the-shelf alert. That means, as I 
understand it, you are buying the parts and are actually putting your 
planes in the air. Am I right? 

General Power. That is correct. An on-the-shelf ¢: ipability would 
mean that we filled our shelves with the necessary spare parts so 
that we could go into an airborne alert, but do not. nec essarily do so. 
The implication there is that we could possibly go into it right now, 
but we can’t. The earliest we can go into even the program that 
they are supporting will be about [deleted]. It will take you that 
length of time to buy the spare parts for the [deleted] of the force 
for which they are providing. Any time you change your mind and 
decide to go to the higher force, [deleted] which I think is practical, 
then you have a leadtime of [deleted] months from the day you change 
your mind. 

In other words, you cannot suddenly step up the airborne alert. 
You can’t start it on the spur of the moment. You must make up 
your mind what you want to do, and there are definite leadtimes that 
cannot be compressed very much. 

Senator SauronsraLu. In your opinion then, as the commander in 
chief of the Air Force Strategic Air Command and looking at the 
situation from the worst possible conditions ( [deleted }. 

General Power. That is essentially correct. I think you should 
realize that if you try to put SAC on an air alert let’s say [deleted] 
on the alert right now, I could do it, but [deleted]. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is what concerns me. You say it would 
wear it down, and yet, in answer to a previous question, you said that 
if you got the parts and so on, your planes are going to be all right. 

General Power. [ Deleted. | 

Senator SatronsTaLt. You would run. out of crews too, wouldn’t 
you ¢ 

General Power. Yes; I’d run out of crews if I didn’t implement 
and increase the number of the crews. But the point is as you increase 
the rate of flying, you increase the expenditure. For example an 
engine is a spare part, a long leadtime spare part. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Busn. Will the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator Sarronsraty. May I ask one more and then I will yield 2 

Senator Busn. I just wanted to clarify one point. 

Senator SauronsTALL. You go ahead. 

Senator Busu. You speak of [deleted] of the force. 


AIRBORNE ALERT TO CONSIST OF B—52’S ONLY 


General Power. The heavy force. 

Senator Busu. Does that mean [deleted] airplanes or the B-52’s? 
General Power. Just the B—52’s. 

Senator Busu. That isa [deleted] approximately. 

General Powrr. Approximately, yes, at any particular time. 
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Senator Jonunson. I thought it was [deleted]. 

General Power. [Deleted.] If you bought [deleted] wings worth, 
It is straight arithmetic. [Deleted] of whatever the heavy force in- 
ventory is in our hands. 

Senator Symineron. Didn’t you say [deleted] ? 

General Power. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Jounson. What is your answer to his question ? 

General Power. He wanted to know 

Senator Busu. [Deleted] of approximately [deleted] B—52’s is the 
heavy force. [ Deleted. | 

Senator Jonnson. I thought you told me $632 million would keep 
[ deleted ] in the air. 

General Power. $600-plus million in fiscal year 1961 will enable you 
to keep [deleted] of whatever your inventory is of the heavy force, 
the B-52’s. I can give you those exact numbers of what they will 
be during those years if you so desire. 

Senator Busu. That is good enough for me. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Do you want to put something in the ree- 
ord at this point ? 

General Power. No, sir. I think the inventory of B-—52’s is well 
known. 

Senator Symrnetron. Have you finished ? 

Senator Satronstau. I have one more question. 





AIRBORNE ALERT REQUIREMENT TAKES ACCOUNT OF ICBM DEVELOPMENT 


General, you are testifying today as the head of the strategic 
bomber force. 

General Power. That is right. 

Senator SauronstaLu. You are testifying from the standpoint of 
the worst possible conditions existing, are you not? 

General Power. I am also the head of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, which is the command that has the ATLAS and the TITAN 
missiles. So, I am talking as the head of the command which con- 
trols both bombers and missiles. 

Senator SatronstaLu. I wanted to be sure of that point. 

General Power. Yes; very definitely. 

Senator SatronstaLu. So you are taking the development of the 
ATLAS and the TITAN and the MINUTEMAN into your calcula- 
tions when you are making these statements ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Satronstatt. A year ago you recommended that we have 
an airborne alert. Also,6 months ago, when we met with you you told 
us that you considered it of the highest priority. Your recommenda- 
tion today is that if vou had the responsibility for the decision your- 
self, you would put [deleted] of our bombers in the air as quickly as 
you could ; is that correct ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Symington. 


BASIS OF INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES DISCUSSED 


Senator Symrneron. General Power, recently the Secretary of De- 
fense and other people in the administration talked about a revised 
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way of estimating intelligence, and what I gathered, and what I 
think many of the American people gathered, was that as a result of 
this rev ised way of estimating intelligence, namely, intention as 
against vapability, that the Russians were doing a lot less now in 
missiles or planned to do less than they did before. 

Now, the basis of the inventory given us last year was that the 
Russians would [deleted], and the basis of what is given us this year 
is that they would have [deleted]. 

Actually instead of there being any decrease, inasmuch as a mis- 
sile isn’t any good unless it can “be launched, far from the current 
national intelligence estimates being less, they are more. 

[ Deleted | and that is what upset me so, for example, when the 
implication was that they were doing less ‘and the fact is they are 
doing more. 

Now in addition to that, let’s take the next year, which is a long 
time in the world today, a full year, or, in this case, a year and a half. 
Last year they estimated that there would be [deleted] on launchers 
ready to go. This, I think, answers in part some of the questions 
that have been brought up about [deleted| in Russia, and whether or 
not our intelligence is good or bad. Whether it is good or bad, I 
don’t. know. 

al have respect for Mr. Dulles, but based on what Mr. Dulles tells 

s, their launching capacity is [deleted] what they told us last year 
in ‘secret, hear ings. 

Yet, the information that goes out to the American people is 
changed i in such manner that the American people think it is less. 


ESTIMATES OF SOVIET MISSILES ON LAUNCHERS INCREASING 


Let me read those figures to you as given by Mr. Dulles. Last year 
they estimated [deleted] would be on launchers. This year they 
estimated [deleted] will be on launchers. So what is the justification 
for implying that the Russians are doing less, based upon intelligence 
information, when the facts are that they are doing a lot more? 

And let’s proceed even further in time. Let’s goto [deleted]. 

Last year they said there would be [deleted] on launchers and this 
year they said there would be [deleted]. Now, what is going on? 

And I might say this: [Deleted.] 

Now, I want to ask you a couple of questions here. We get into the 
question of ratios. Last year the Secretary of Defense said the ratio 
would be 3 to 1. 

Senator Jonnson. I wonder if the Senator would yield there? 

General Power, do you care to comment on what Senator Symington 
has said ? 

Senator Symineton. This isa very serious matter. 

Senator Jonnson. The Chair bears out what he has said about the 
estimates of their ability to launch as increasing instead of decreasing. 
It should be pointed out that this is Mr. Dulles’ personal chart, the 
same one he used to brief this committee. 

General Power. As I said yesterday, I try to take care of the 
worst condition, and the worst condition in the immediate future is 
to be faced with a surprise attack by missiles when we do not have 
warning—adequate warning. 
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That is why I recommended we get the highest practical per. 
centage of our heavy force on an airborne alert as soon as we can. 

Senator Symineron. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes; but I want to see if he is going to agree 
with you that according to the estimates up there, that their capability 
on launchers is increased instead of decreased. 

Senator Symineton. You can see the chart. Isn’t that factual? 

General Power. I accept their estimates. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. In addition to that, however, 
we are told that it is numbers of missiles versus numbers of missiles, 
Yet, on the information given us by the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Russian missile has an [deleted]. 

That wasn’t given to us previously—so if now they come up with 
more missiles and a far larger missile, how in the name of heaven 
can they imply to the American people that the Russians are doing 
less? They state that our ATLAS missile has a [deleted | and that is 
the only missile we have in production, and they state in their opinion 
that the Russian ICBM, because of their greater current thrust 
capacity, [deleted]. Do youagree with that? 

General Power. I agree with the NIE estimates. 

Senator Symincron. Now let me ask you another question. When 
Secretary Gates came before us on the 19th of January, he said that 
the estimate of Soviet CEP was [deleted], and I challenged that state. 
ment then. Nine days later Mr. Dulles appeared before our committee, 
and said it was not [deleted], it was [deleted ]. 

General Power, this is terribly important, because, as you know, it 
tremendously reduces by the square the number of missiles you need 
todo a job. 

I have done my best to find out if there is any reason to think that 
the accuracy of their missile is less than ours. I was impressed yester- 
day, as we closed this hearing, that you figured [deleted] in your 
estimate of what they needed to destroy our capacity to ret taliate, 

Do you believe that you were right in estimating [deleted]. 

General Power. We use the figure based on our own accuracy. 

Senator Symrneton. As I understand it, our accuracy has im- 
proved in this country from [deleted]. 

General Power. The 2 was a figure that has been used publicly 
before. It was used by the President in his State of the Union 
message. 

Senator SymincTon. Now, isn’t it true to the best of our knowledge, 
and I saw the Navy ships confirm it, that on the 7,762-nautical-mile 
flight they claim 1.8. 

General Power. I believe they claim that. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. 

General Power. I read that in the paper. 


IT IS LOGICAL TO ASSUME SOVIETS ARE BUILDING LAUNCHING PADS 
FOR MISSILES 


Senator Symineton. Now Senator Saltonstall has made some 
observations and other Senators have also, and I say this with great 
respect. I would like to comment on this question of the 300 missiles 
you referred to in your New York speech. Here we have the Director 
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of the Central Intelligence Agency telling us that there will be 
[deleted] missiles on launchers. by [deleted ], and inasmuch as for 
years we know that they have had half of those 300 missiles you say 
are necessary, the 150 IRBM’s, is there any reason to suppose that 
they would not have made launching pads for the IRBM’s which they 
have had for years, before they made launching pads for the ICBM’s? 

General Power. It would seem to be a logical assumption that if 
they build missiles they would also build launching pads. 

Senator Symineron. It certainly seems so to me; it seems quite 
logical. Therefore, I would say we can assume, unless they delib- 
erately went ahead as hard as they could on part of their program, and 
deliberately neglected the rest of their program, that they w ould have 
an absolute minimum, if the Central Intelligence is right, of [deleted]. 

Now I would like to get into this question of ratios. [deleted] 
with the premise that we won’t strike first, the important thing is 
those missiles with retaliatory capability of [deleted] minutes. 

As I understand it, you will have [deleted] missiles as of July 1, 
1960, with [ deleted | minute retaliatory capability; is that correct? 

These are the figures given to us by the Air Force. 

General Power. I believe it is [deleted]. 

Senator Symineron. [deleted] As I understand it you will have 
[deleted] ; is that correct? 

General Power. Any missile that is on alert standing upright or 
horizontal and tied to a pad in SAC can be fired in [deleted] minutes. 

Senator Symrneton. Provided you have got a crew that can fire it. 


EACH ICBM TO HAVE ITS OWN CREW 


General Power. We will have a crew for every missile. 

Senator Symineron. [deleted] crews all capable. 

General Power. We will have a crew for every missile we have. 

Senator Symineron. All right, but even if you have [deleted] which 
you say you have—— 

General Powrr. That is programed now, yes. 

Senator Symineron. With [deleted]-minute capability, which I 
will bet you won’t have 

General Power. Now we get into a technicality. Let me explain 
the point. 

It is perhaps confusing. [Deleted.] 

[Deleted. | 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, presumably if you are at- 
tacked, you want to get your missiles off in a salvo and reply don’t you, 
and if you don’t get them off quick enough in a salvo and reply, you are 
going to be destroyed provided the other fellow is accurate, are you 
not ? 

General Power. With only tactical warning and under a surprise 
attack this is all you will have, [deleted ]. 

Senator Symrncron. Of course what you say is even worse, and 


naturally you are far more experienced than members of this com- 
mittee. 
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GENERAL POWER HAS NO AUTHORITY TO FIRE A MISSILE 


General Power. I don’t have any authority to fire a missile. 

Senator Symineron. Your testimony bears out what General Le- 
May said would be the position of the United States 31 6 years from 
Apr il 1956. 

Senator Brinces. Senator Symington, I would like to clarify one 
thing. [ Deleted. | 

General Power. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Brinces. Even when you have word that missiles are on 
the way, would we have to be a sitting target? Can’t you retaliate? 

General Power. How could I get word they areon the way? Today 
there isn’t any warning system. 

Senator Jounson. He has no w ay to get word. 

Senator Sy MINGTON. Let me say to the Senator—because of his great 
interest in the situation and his understanding of submarines—in 
1942, in Florida, I watched ships go down, having been torpedoed by 
German submarines. What we are talking about has nothing to do 
with the ease with which this installation at Cape Canaveral, totally 
undispersed, can be dest royed. 

I went out with Admiral Hayward to Vandenberg. [Deleted.] 

But I want to get back to the ratio issue because my question on 
ratios was quest ioned. 

General Powrr. Could I make a point? To clarify this point with 
Senator Bridges, our real defense you might say against missiles to- 
day—and ours is a mission of deterrence—lies not in our missiles as of 
this moment and the next few years, but in our manned bomber. 

Senator Syarrncron. On the basis of having launchable 15-minute 
capability, the ratio is [deleted] as against what Mr. Dulles tells us the 
Russians will have as of [deleted]. And even granting you the 
[deleted] which you can’t get off together, the ratio is still [deleted] 
more than the 3 to 1 ratio used by Secretary McElroy last year. 

Then we get into 1961, as of July 1961, the figures that I get are 
that you will have on launchers [deleted] is that. correct? 

General Power. Those figures are essentially correct, yes. 

Senator Symineton. [Deleted] of those will have a 15-minute 
canability, is that correct ? 

We might as well have a little hope left. so let’s talk about “15 
minutes” even though you say we will have only [deleted]. TI still 
want to hope even if it is theoretical. 

Is that right? 

General Power. Essentially correct, yes. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. Then that ratio, and I think the 
committee ought to know this, because of some of the nonsense that 
has been put out, is [deleted] and if anybody can work that out as 
less than 3 to 1, they are the kind of a magician that Id like to have 
handle some of our other problems in this Government. 


MANNED BOMBER TO PROVIDE DETERRENCE FOR NEXT FEW YEARS 


General Power. I would like to point out though, and T think this 
is very important that people understand this in the timing, that 
missiles are not going to provide deterrence in the next few years 
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against a Soviet attack. Itis yourmanned bomber. There isn’t any- 
thing else that can do it. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to take the com- 
mittee’s time too much, but some of my colleagues have been kind 
to me in this matter and some haven’t been so kind, and I just want 
to get the truth out here on the record. I could extend this for ad- 
ditional years, but I want to report to the committee that through 
mid-1962 the ratio against the United States on missiles based on the 
present planning is alw: ays more than 3 to 1, and therefore last year 
if Mr. Dulles was right, if the Defense Department was giving this 
committee the proper figures, I knew that Secretary McElroy was 
understating the situation in saying we planned to let the ratio be 
3 tol. 

U.S. 


AND SOVIET MISSILE RATIO DISCUSSED 





I knew it was more than 3 to 1, but at least by getting that much 
officially released we stopped a lot of the talk going around that we 
were planning to close the missile gap 

Now, however, the difficulty has been revived with an announced 
change in intelligence with a resultant change in Russian figures. 
This left the implication that the figure is now less than 8 to 1. 

May I respectfully point out, Mr. Chairman, that if there is any 
change in the first 2 years, the ratio is up rather than down based on 
the latest intelligence, and that there is at no time when the ratio, in 
years to come, is not more than 3 to 1. 

Senator Witry. Does that include all the categories of missiles? 

Senator Symrinaton. Weare talking about ICBM’s. 

Senator Wirry. I thought you were. We are not talking about 
ICBM’s when we are talking about the bases. 

Senator Symrneton. I am glad the Senator brought that up be- 
cause if we include IRBM’s, the ratio goes tremendously further 
against us. 

“Senator Witry. What I have reference to now—— 

Senator SymiNeron. Do you get that point? You asked a ques- 
tion. 

Senator Wiiry. Iam seeking to get the truth. 

Senator Symineron. Do you understand that? If we put in the 
IRBM, the medium range class with the ICBM’s, then the ratio is 
very much more in our disfavor than it would be if we limited it to 
ICBM’s. 

Senator Wirry. I think we should get that ratio. I want to get 
a complete picture so that we won’t go out and scare the American 
citizenry. Ithink that is important. 

Senator Symrneron. I will say to the Senator that I have seen the 
British in many bombing raids and they never were scared, and I 
don’t see why he is so worried about scaring the American people to 
death. I think the American people can take it just like the British 
people took it. But on the other hand, from the standpoint of democ- 
racy, you get down to the questions of whether or not the people have 
the right to know the truth, all the truth that will not help a possible 
enemy. 

And [I will say this to the Senator about Europe. He has men- 
tioned it several times. I have just come back from Europe. I went 
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to our bases, and if General Power is half right in the testimony that 
he gave us, we have no base in Europe that [deleted]. Therefore, 
regardless of how weak we are in this country we are stronger here 
than we are in Europe today with the premise that they attack first, 

Senator Witey. I realize the distinguished Senator has had a great 
deal of experience, but I still want any other aspect of this problem 
developed. 

Senator Symrneron. So do I. 

Senator Wier. You told us that the answer to this problem was in 
getting the strategic bomber into the air on a constant alert. On 
the other hand, | this seems to be the important question, if we meet 
the Russians with the same number of missiles, have we added to our 
strength ? 

What have we done? Have we precipitated a race that will put 
both countries into bankruptcy more or less? Will someone set one of 
those things off? Then where do we go? I think we have to see the 
whole picture, and I have no objection to the people getting the facts, 
But I trust when the facts are given, they are not given with such an 
emotion as we have had it given. I trust they will be given plainly, 
coolly, and analytically so they can see both sides of the issue if there 
are two sides. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an 
observation. 

The problem to me is simply this: The administration has the 
right under our form of government to do whatever it thinks is ad- 
visable from the standpoint of our national defense in calculated risk 
based on fiscal policy. 

I don’t deny that. I have the right to disagree with them as a 
Senator. These figures which I have just presented and which were 
gone over carefully with the Central Intelligence Agency before this 
committee, prove my position. The administration does not have the 
right to imply or to state that there has been a major change down- 
ward in the Russian missile readiness potential when actually the 
change has been upward. 

Therefore, the impression the administration has given the Ameri- 
can people in recent days and weeks is not true. 


CRASH PROGRAM NOT NEEDED TO CREATE GREATER DETERRENT 


Senator Witry. May I ask the Senator a question? Suppose we 
do put on a crash program and get the equivalent in ICBM’s that 
they have. Does that create a bigger deterrent ? 

Senator Symrneron. The premise of your question is a crash pro- 
gram. We don’t need any crash program at all to have an air alert. 
We don’t need any crash program at all to increase heavily our pro- 
duction of ICBM’s which are in series production now. 

We don’t need any crash program at all to increase our production 
of B-58’s, which we should do immediately because the B-47 is very 
close to obsolete and the testimony before this committee in the past 
has been that it was already obsolescent. 

We don’t need any crash program at all to recognize the importance 
of going ahead with the development of airplanes which we are not 
doing as a result of our decision on the B-70. Now, I again want to 
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present to this committee a thesis which some of the members know I 
ove felt for a long time. Namely, if we would reorganize our 
Defense Establishment on the basis of progress instead of continuing 
to let it drift on tradition with these artificial dividing barriers of 
land, sea, and air, we could get the money to do an adequate defense 
job and it w ouldn’t cost the American taxpayer a nickel more after it 

was done. Of course, it will cost more now because we are in the posi- 
tion where we have to pay for the luxury of placing fiscal objectives 
ahead of our defense needs, which I think has been folly from the 
standpoint of our security and which I think General Power has 
proven is folly. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wizey. You didn’t answer the question. Leave out the 
word “crash.” If we put on a program that you are talking about, 
will that be a deterrent ¢ 

Senator Symineton. My answer to that is “Yes”; it would be more 
of a deterrent than we now have or have planned. 

Senator Witry. Let me say if that is true, then we must consider 
it. Now, of course, the President doesn’t make the appropriations. 
We make the appropriations and we cannot make it a political issue. 
What we can do is make it an American issue. 

Senator Symineron. I thank the Senator. 

Senator Witry. We should do whatever is necessary but we do not 
want to go ahead and do it on the theory that someone is all right and 
the other fellow is all wrong. 

Senator Symineton. For the record I thank the Senator for what 
he says. I agree with him there should be more appropriations. 

Let’s not put on an emotional basis what I think is strictly reason. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. General Walsh? 

Senator Casr. May I ask a question or two of General Power, 
please, just to complete the information that he gave earlier relating 
to that which he thought was desirable ? 

Senator Jounson. Senator Case, you are recognized. 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


AIRBORNE ALERT COSTS DISCUSSED 


You said $600 million for fiscal 1961 would put this thing on the 
right track as far as the program goes. I did not understand you to 
say that the airborne alert of having [deleted] of your planes in the 
air all the time would actually be accomplisl 1ed in [deleted]. 

General Power. If you take the action today to provide this $600 
million and make a “premium buy,” I think that we can start a con- 
tinuous airborne alert on [deleted] with approximately [deleted] 
then I can increase it to [deleted]. That is the earliest I think I 
can do it. 

Senator Case. Then, by the end of [deleted] you can accomplish 
your airborne alert to the extent of [deleted] of the planes in the air? 

General Power. That is correct. 


en Case. What would the additional annual cost be there- 
alter ? 
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OPERATION OF AIRBORNE ALERT TO COST ROUGHLY $1 BILLION PER YEAR 


General Power. These figures, of course, have to be ballpark figures 
because until you do it, you won’t know accurately. We have used 
the figure of $1 billion a year to operate that size force on a con- 
tinuous airborne alert. That is buying the spare parts so that you 
can do it the next year. 

This is mainly for gasoline and not included in there is some per- 
sonnel augmentation. We have to up the number of crews from | de- 
leted] and we need approximately [deleted] more personnel put into 
this heavy force because of the tremendous workload. 

Now, of course, the military personnel don’t necessarily involve 
an increased cost: if they were provided from some place else in the 
already existing inventory. 

Senator Case. But if that were not possible what would that total 
cost be ¢ 

General Power. Additional personnel cost? Well, we have had 
figures. I couldn’t nail that down. About [deleted] million a year, 
This would be to pay for personnel. 

Senator Case. What does the present program look toward in the 
way of getting planes airborne? 

General Power. The present program, of course, does not direct a 
continuous airborne alert. They say we will have an on-the-shelf 
capability: That we will buy the spare parts so that, if we decided to 
say in [deleted| of our heavy force on alert or in other words, [de- 
leted ] of what I think is practical and possible. 

Senator Case. Would this $90 million program make it possible to 
go on a [ deleted | basis? 

General Power. The $90 million or $85 million that is in the pres- 
ent budget would make it possible from a spare parts point of view, 
in other words make it possible to go on the | deleted | yes. 

Senator Casr. At what time? 

General Power. Starting at about [Deleted]. That is the earliest. 

Senator Case. [ Deleted. | 

General Power. [Deleted] providing you made a premium buy. 
If you don’t make a premium buy; in other words, compress it, it could 
be as late as [deleted]. 

Senator Casr. By “premium buy” you mean spend all the $90 or 
$85 million right at the beginning? 

General Power. Well, they use the words “premium buy.” 

Senator Case. I don’t know what that means. 

General Power, what is your definition of the words “premium 
buy?” 

General Brapiey. I think we would have to have some of this money 
earlier than the 1961 budget—that would be necessary. 

I am not sure that is quite the whole answer. 


“PREMIUM BUY” DEFINED 


General Power. “Premium buy,” to the best of my knowledge, is 
compressing the time that it takes to get a piece of hardware at the 
maximum rate without going into a crash program. 
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Senator Casr. However, the $85 million requested would put you 
jn a position where on the [deleted] you could go on a [deleted] air- 
borne alert. 

General Power. That is correct. In my opinion that is the earliest. 
It might slip as late as [deleted] depending on when these spare 
parts came in. 

Senator Jounson. I want each Senator to question all he wants to, 
but if we keep going at the rate we are, we are not going to get all of 
this information in the time we have available. 

Senator Srennis. I have a question of General Power, but I suggest 
we pass over that and, hear General Walsh because the others here 

want to hear him and I do myself. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Cannon has requested the privilege of 
asking General Power a question. 

Senator Cannon. I have just two or three questions as a follow-up 
of what Senator Case inquired about to clarify this entire picture. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis, do you want to ask any ques- 
tions ? 

Senator Srennis. If the rest won’t waive I might as well ask one 
ortwonow. I will be very brief. 

General Power, on this question of personnel; to get back to this 
question of [deleted] I found out this: We talked much about the 
$40 billion budget, missiles costing so much and the sites so much, 
but I found $22 billion of this $41 billion budget was taken. up in 
personnel and things that go for the expenses of personnel. 

It just stands out that this is such a big item something has got 
to be done. My contact with that problem i is almost exclusively due 
to the fact that I was in the hearings on the pay bill and heard all 
of the different sides of your problem about re-enlistment. Now, in 
the Air Force and particularly in SAC, are you prepared to testify 
briefly this morning with reference to your re-enlistment period since 
that pay bill, not so much on a percentage basis but on a quality 
basis ? 


Could you give us a quick thumbnail sketch of your experience on 
that ? 


EFFECT OF MILITARY PAY BILL ON PERSONNEL 


General Power. First, I would like to say that the pay bill has had 
a tremendous effect on our re-enlistment r: ite, a beneficial effect. It is 
now up in the neighborhood of 60 percent. As a matter of fact, it is 
getting to the point where we can now stress quality rather than quan- 
tity. This was a very forward-looking program, and it has had a 
very good effect on our overall capability. 

But, the field of personnel, I think is one of the areas where we can 
do more for our defense posture, for our strength, than possibly in any 
other area. Now I include organization with personnel. There is 
a tremendous challenge to put this expensive and highly technical 
equipment—to put it in the hands of the right people, trained people, 
stable professionals, rather than a floating group of trainees who, about 
the time their training pays off, leave the service. 

Now, I think we can attract this type and hold them. The pay bill 
was an enlightened action toward that end. There are other things we 
could do right now. I would like to see, and I am talking 
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about the Strategic Air Command basically, our spot promotion pro- 
gram augmented. 


PROPOSES ALERT PAY FOR SAC ALERT CREWS 


I would like to see the officer proficiency pay, which was part of that 
act, implemented. I would like to see alert pay for my crews who are 
on alert. I want to give them $10 a day for every 24 hours they are 
on alert. I can’t afford to have a ratio of five crews for each aircraft, 
I have to work these people harder. I don’t expect them to be work- 
ing just for the pay but I think it is an important psychological factor 
tor recognize that what they are doing is a real inconvenient way to live, 
and that we appreciate it. 


GREATER CAPEHART HOUSING IMPLEMENTATION DESIRED 


I would also like to see more housing. The Capehart Act has been 
a very fine act, and I would like to see it implemented with vigor. I 
think these personnel actions would have a tremendous effect on our 
overall fighting capability and with fewer people, not more. What 
we want is quality, not necessarily quantity. 


SPOT PROMOTIONS DESIRABLE FOR SUPERIOR QUALIFICATIONS 


content Srennis. This spot promotion you referred to, that is to take 
care of a situation where a man is doing an outstanding job in his 
field, and shows unusual merit, and you want to rew: ard him and 
push him on up the ladder ? 

Does that cover the spot promotion ? 

General Power. That is correct. The airplane commander of a 
B-52G, with his hydrogen bomb load, has more firepower under his 
direct command than all the generals and admirals in the history of 
this country or in the history of the world. 

It is just impossible in tables of organization to get the proper 
grade for the man. I want to spot- promote him. I think he should 
be a field grade officer and we do it in SAC. But we had the spot- 
promotion program put in when we only had a small number of 
crews— that is a relatively small number. We have increased the 
number by a factor of at least four. Therefore, our present spot pro- 
motion program is inadequate. 

This is brought about by a variety of things. The Officer Grade 
Limitation Act dictates how many field grade officers we have. My 
spot promotions come out of the overall kitty , you might say, of the 
Air Force, and as that kitty dwindles down, 1 am in danger of losing 
my spot promotions rather than increasing them. 

T would like to see action taken so that any crew member in SAC 
who is qualified, is in the war plan, and has a hydrogen bomb attached 
to him, can be spot promoted if he continues to meet our standards. 

Senator Stennis. In other words, your authority for spot promotion 
needs to be geared more to the situation and the facts of life as these 
new developments come along rather than a general-level approach. 

General Power. That is cor1 rect. 

Senator Stennis. To all services, is that right ? 

General Power. That is correct. 
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DEFENSE DEPARTMENT WITHHOLDS EXERCISE OF SPECIAL PAY 
PROVISIONS 


Senator Stennis. In that pay bill we had a special provision for 
proficiency pay or responsibility pay, an added feature, where you 
could single out certain men. Have you ut ilized that any ? 

General Power. We have not implemented — 

Senator Stennis. Do you approve it? 

General Power. I certainly approve it, heartily. I think it is « 
very enlightened action. 

Senator Srennis. And you have not utilized it ? 

General Power. Not the officer responsibility pay. We have im- 
plemented to a limited degree the enlisted man proficiency pay. 

Senator Stennis. W hy haven’t you used that in the officer pay ? 

General Power. I have not been authorized to do so. 

Senator Stennis. In other words, the Department of Defense has 
withheld the authority and does not permit you to use this? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. But as the man who is responsible for SAC and 
its operations, you feel the need for this very item that I have de- 
scribed ; is that correct ? 

General Power. Very definitely. 

Senator Martin. Will the gentleman vield for one question ? 

Senator Stennis. I will be glad to yield. 

Senator Martin. I would like to ask how many are involved in or 
would be eligible for this spot promotion that you are discussing, not 
the exact number but approximately ? 

General Power. I would want to spot promote approximately 80 
percent of my crews that I have in my inventory. 

Senator Martin. That would be a permanent promotion ? 

General Power. Oh, no. 


SPOT PROMOTIONS ARE TEMPORARY ONLY 


They would get it and lose it. We promote people in SAC and de- 
mote them regularly, through no fault of theirs. For example, it 
happens to those who hold a spot promotion in a unit of the Strategic 
Air Command in which the equipment is changed from one bomber 
to another. 

The unit is out of the war plan while it is being retrained. We de- 
mote the whole outfit. They go back to their permanent ranks. 

Senator Stennis. This is a rather general question now, but on this 

matter of personnel, I have heard that you have said in a very serious 
way if you had the authority to make adjustments, you could take 


less personnel and less money and do a better job than you are able to 
do now ; is that correct ? 


General Power. I will say fewer people. 

Senator Stennis. Well, fewer people, yes. 

General Powrr. Because I would stop this turnover and the result- 
ing heavy training program. It is perfectly logical that, if I can 
stabilize the force I won’t have this big turnover. 


Senator Stennis. Yes, I see. You can take fewer people and that 
would mean it would cost less money, would it not ? 
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General Power. Yes, but the important thing is not money. The 
important thing is 
Senator Stennis. I know. 





STABILITY IN PERSONNEL BENEFICIAL 


General Power (continuing).—that I can never reach my full mili- 
tary posture until I get a stable force. 

Senator Stennis. But we want to get the facts first and then we 
can see what is more important. 

General Power. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Is it correct to say that you can take fewer people, 
and therefore less money would be involved, and really do a be ‘tter job 
than you are now doing under your present restrictions; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Power. In my opinion, that is correct. 

Senator Srennis. That is your testimony. 

General Power. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I think it is a very material fact, sir, and is 
certainly entitled to the utmost consideration. 

Senator AnpEerson. Just one question. 

Senator Jounson. Does anyone on the minority side want to ask 
any questions / 

Senator Anderson ? 

Senator Anperson. I only wanted te say this, General Schriever. 
I know the questions I asked looked as if I were not appreciative of the 
work you have done and you ought to know personally that that is 
just the reverse of my exact feeling toward you and your work. 

But I do want to ask you: Would it not be possible to take the 
charts that we have had here today and show the deductions from 
them ? 

You say now they ought to take off [deleted] for each squadron 
and so forth. 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. If you could revise it, it would make it a little 
easier for me to understand it. 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir; we can show you the exact allocation 
of all the missiles in each one of those programs. 

Senator Jounson. Will you supply that for the record ? 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir; we can supply that for the record. 

(Classified information was furnished to the committee. ) 


AIR FORCE INTERESTED IN NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


Senator Anperson. Are you at all interested in nuclear propulsion! 
General Power said something that I was tremendously interested 
in. We talked about the manned bombers re: uly doing the job. We 
have found that the nuclear-propelled submarine can lay under an 
icecap for months. 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Would there not be some advantage to you to 
have something that is nuclear propelled that could stay up in the 
sky for 2,000 hours or 25,000 hours, if need be? You must be familiar 
with the fact 
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General Scuriever. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANpDERSON (continuing).—that the KIWI-A test was far 
more satisfactory than we thought, and we know now if we really 
wanted to we could put it in the air at least a year or maybe 2 years 
earlier than we had thought. Is that of any importance to you? 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. We have been extremely interested 
in the nuclear-propelled aircraft. 

Senator AnpERsON. But in addition to that, the development of a 
nuclear-propulsion plant for rockets might le: 1d within some sort of 
airframe to an unmanned type of device that might lurk in the skies 
and do a lot of patrolling, that General Power mentioned. 

General Scuriever. Yes, sir. The ROVER program I am familiar 
with, and we are very, very interested in that, too; yes. 

Senator ANprrson. Thank you, general. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Power, you recommended the compressing of the B-58 
program to bring them in faster. Do you have an estimate of the 
cost based on your recommendations ? 

General Power. No; I do not. 

Senator Cannon. Now, to get this air alert in proper perspective, 
as I understand it, according to the National Intelligence Estimate, the 
Russians would be in a position by [deleted] to do what you say we 
need an air alert to protect against. 

Would you be able to have an air alert in operation by [deleted] if 
we gave you the funds and the authorization at this time, the [de- 
leted | of your fleet ? 

General Power. That I asked for; yes. 


AIRBORNE ALERT WOULD COST SOME $600 MILLION IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Senator Cannon. And that would cost some $600 million plus? 

General Power. In fiscal 1961. 

Senator Cannon. In fiscal 1961, with a “guesstimate” at that, on 
your part, of approximately a billion dollars a year to keep it in 
operation thereafter ? 

General Power. That’s right. 

Senator Cannon. Now based on our missile picture, how long do 
you estimate would we be required to keep the air alert in effect ¢ 

General Power. That is a very good question, and I am glad you 
brought it up. Until we get reliable warning. 


FACTORS PERMITTING AIRBORNE ALERT DISCONTINUANCE 


The question is how long would we have to keep an airborne 
alert. There are really two answers. First, and the most impor- 
tant one, we must keep it until we are sure that we have warn- 
ing against ballistic missiles. Then we can go back to our ground 
alert. Then we can hold a higher percentage and it is che 2aper. 
Point 2, there is a possibility that when we get into the time period 
of plenty—when the MINUTEMAN comes and we have missiles in 
great. quantities, dispersed, hardened, and on mobile platforms like 
trains, and POLARIS submarines—that we will reach an inventory 
of such size it will be mathematically impossible for any aggressor to 
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have a high confidence factor that he can destroy all of those weapons 
systems and thereby get a free ride or prevent them from retali: ating. 

Now when will this time period come? It depends on the actions 
we take. 

Senator Cannon. Based on the actions that have been authorized 
now and on General Schriever’s time schedule that is now in effect, do 
you have an estimate in your mind as to when the missile picture 
would justify relief from the air alert? 

General Power. Based on the present programs as I understand 
them, not before [deleted J. 

Senator Cannon. So that we are t talking about a period of from 
now until [deleted] based on your recommendations to give us a maxi- 
mum protection from a surprise attack. 

General Power. Unless we get warning in the interim. 

Senator Cannon. And if we get warning in the interim. 

General Power. Then we can drop the airborne alert. 

Senator Cannon. Then the period would be lessened by the amount 
of the advance notice. 

General Power. We would drop our airborne alert when we are 
sure of warning. 

Senator Cannon. So that at the maximum we are talking here 
about a [deleted] year program to give us in effect life insurance. 

General Power. That is right. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. I want one more statement for the record. As I 
understood you a year ago, and as I understood you last August, and if 
I understand you this morning, in the light of your 30 years’ expe- 
rience it is your considered judgment that we are dangerously 
gambling with the security of this country if we don’t have an air 
alert as soon as We can get it—is that correct ’ 4 

General Power. I will put it this way: That in my opinion, based 
on my responsibility as Commander in Chief of the Strategic Air 
Command and with full considerations for the responsibilities ‘of that 
job, I think we should maintain the highest practical percentage of 
our heavy force on an airborne alert as soon as we can get it up there. 

Senator Jounson. Why do you think we should if you don’t want to 
use my words ? 

General Power. For all of the reasons that I have outlined. That 
I think we will lose our deterrent posture if a potential aggressor 
thinks that he can destroy our force on the ground. The size of the 
force we have in being is not the important thing. 

It is the size of the foree—— 

Senator Jounson. You are not having them up there to practice, are 
you? They know how to fly don’t they, and they know how to use 
the fuel and burn up the motors. You have got them up there be- 
cause you want to be able to protect the security of this country. 

General Power. I want them to survive. 

Senator Jonnson. That’s right. 

General Power. So that they can fight. 
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WITHOUT AIRBORNE ALERT IN ERA OF ZERO WARNING, WE ARE RISKING 
SURVIVAL 


Senator Jounson. You think if we don’t have them up there that 
we are taking a risk on surviving ? 

General Power. That is ex xactly correct. 

Senator Jonnson. And would you rather spend the $600 million 
than to take that risk ? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. All right; I want to say it on this record as effec- 
tively as you said it tome in Omaha. 

General Power. Didn’t I say it clearly now ? 

Senator Jounson. I think so, but when I asked you the question 
whether you thought we were taking a dangerous gamble, you wanted 
to put it another way. 

You convinced me that we were gambling with the security of this 
country, and I have said so many times since. That has nothing to 
do with the administration or the party or anything like that. 

It is just little men that talk about people. We are talking about 
ideas and protecting this country, and I am convinced that that is the 
No. 1 order of this C ongress to provide sufficient funds to give the 
Strategic Air Comm: and the mone y it needs to get the planes i in the 
air for an air alert as early as possible. 

Now that is your judgment ; ; isn’t it? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. And you have recommended it and it has not 
been agreed to and the present program does not provide it, does it? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Jounson. I yield. 

Senator Cannon. May I make the observation that, based on his 
estimate, [deleted | would be probably the maximum required to give 
us this insurance, and that is mighty little to pay for such an in- 
surance policy. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you. 

General Walsh, will you be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ? 

General Watsn. I do. 

Senator Witry. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? I want to 
ask General Power that assuming this is done, have you any assurance 
that that will be an adequate deterrent ? 

General Power. There isn’t any single man in this world who knows 
what the minimum deterrent is, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Khrushchev, and I don’t think he knows from 1 week to another, 

as I stated yesterday. So all it is is a judgment factor on the deter- 
er margin. How secure do you want to feel, how much do you want 
togamble? What is it worth? 

Senator Witry. That isthe answer. 

Senator Jounson. General Walsh. Mr. Counsel, please proceed. 

Mr. West. General Walsh, what is your position in the Air Force? 
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TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. J. H. WALSH, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 
AIR FORCE INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES DIFFER 


General Watsu. Chief of Intelligence, Air Force Headquarters, 

Mr. Weist. Did you consider the National Intelligence Estimate 
before it was approved? 

General Watsu. I did. 

Mr. Weisz. In what respect did the Air Force or your estimate as 
representing the Air Force, differ from the rest of the intelligence 
community # 

General Watsu. When you say “estimate,” there are several. [I 
will refer to the one on the board if that is your question, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Yes. 

General Watsu. In 1960 [deleted] for the launcher. 

Senator Busu. These are estimates of Soviet equipment ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir; our estimates of Soviet equipment. 

Senator Case. You think it would be [deleted]. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir, that is a point, yes. In 1962—— 

Senator Jounson. On that inventory that is [deleted]. 

General Watsu. No; I just use a [deleted] period. 

Senator Jounson. Fine, thank you. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a very good 
point, because the Director of Central Intelligence told us that [de- 
leted] figure as I remember it. I don’t quite understand that. [De- 
leted. | 

General Wausu. In the discussions I believe the [deleted] were in 
the estimate said to be [deleted], sir. This is still going on. 

They are meeting Thursday on it. 

Senator Symineron. You are saying the [deleted] in your opinion 
as you remember it | deleted }. 

General Watsu. No, sir; I don’t mean to say that. They were said 
to be at the [deleted] in the discussions. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Anprerson. Could I ask a question? Is it not true, General, 
that many people would say “We think the [deleted ]” ? 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. And they finally fixed a general point, but you 
had a specific target that you have given us here this time. 

It is generally on the [deleted], but it was a specific number. 

General Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Continue, General Walsh. 

General Wausu. Then [deleted] on launcher. Then I went on to 
[ deleted ] in succeeding years 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another 
question. That is that these figures were given us as the [deleted] 
of the people in the meeting. Yet [deleted] figure of the meeting. 

Senator Sarronsratt. That wasn’t my understanding, Senator 
Symington. I may be wrong, but the [deleted] those figures. 

Senator Symineron. That can be easily cleared up. 

Senator Jounson. We willasktheCIA. Let’s get what he has. 

Mr. West. Go ahead, sir. 

General Watsu. The national estimate is faithfully reported on the 
board. Iam in dissent. 
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Mr. Weis. You are in dissent from the national estimate ? 

General Watsu. This is what you asked in the beginning. 

Mr. Wrist. Yes,sir. Now, unfortunately, we don’t have the figures 
on the chart past 1962, but you did have figures on that, and I would 
like you to say In what respect: you differ from the [deleted] estimates. 

General Watsu. [Deleted] the national estimate [deleted }. 

Mr. Werst. And on launcher ? 

General Watsu. I say [deleted]. 

Mr. Wetst. In 1964? 

General Watsu. I say [deleted]. 

Mr. Wetst. Put down 1964. 

Mr. Leurer. If counsel can wait a moment, we are having another 
chart brought in. 

Mr. West. Continue. Tell us the 1963 national estimate again and 
your estimate. 

* General Watsn. National estimate is [deleted], sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Production ? 

General Watsn. No. 

Mr. Wetst. Inventory ? 

General Watsu. Inventory. I think we should stick with that. 

Mr. Wetst. Mr. Lehrer, will you put that down on the chart, please. 
And on launcher ? 

General Watsu. National is [ deleted ]. 

Mr. Wetst. And your estimate ? 

General Wausu. [Deleted] inventory and | deleted] launcher. 

Senator Bringes. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Bripers. May I ask a question at this point ? 

| Deleted. | 

General Watsn. Notat all, sir. 

Senator Brivees. This is your opinion then ? 

General Watsu. That’s right. 

Mr. West. It is your evaluation of the information; is that correct? 

General Watsn. That is right, sir. 

Senator Busu. Could you tell us how you arrive at that evaluation ? 
This is an awfully important matter. “Could you explain how you 
arrive at this ? 

Mr. Wetst. We want to get the figures first, and then I am going 
to ask him how he arrived at them. 

Senator Busn. I withdraw the question. 

Senator Jounson. The counsel has reviewed with the general this 
whole thing. He will put it in the record very briefly if we will allow 
him to. Then each Senator will question the general if that is 
agreeable. 

Senator Brinces. I just don’t see how assuming that [deleted]. 

Senator Busu. That is why I think he ought to tell us, before he 
goes further, how he arrives at these figures. 

Senator JoHNsoN. We want it now, General. 

General Wars. I would like to point out that the Central Intel- 
ligence staff introduced these figures to the staff. I am quite sure 
the staff of this committee has all of these from the CTA. 

This is not surprise testimony in any manner. You will [deleted]. 

I then considered they [deleted]. 
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There is [ deleted }. 

[ Deleted | to produce missiles. 

Now they may [deleted] enter into it after serious consideration. 

Senator Jounson. Does the [deleted]. 

General Watsu. Sir, the chart on the back speaks 

Mr. Wetsu. The chart shows, General Walsh, that under the Na- 
tional Intelligence Estimate [deleted] goes down, and your estimate 
is that it won’t go down, but will continue. 

Senator Jounson. That is what I asked him. 

Mr. Wetst. At least [deleted }. 

General Watsu. This is my position,sir. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wetst. Now give us the figures for 1964, please. 

General Watsn. It states [deleted] on launcher. 

Mr. Wetst. Is the National Intelligence Estimate based upon inten- 
tion or deterrence or on capability ? 

General Watsu. It is based upon the maximum comprehension of 
all of those factors to the best of the ability involved and the people 
involved in it. 

Mr. Wetst. Why do they [deleted ] ? 

General Watsu. I believe [deleted }. 

The national estimate states [deleted ]. 

They thought also [deleted }. 

Then they have [deleted ]. 





NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES BASED IN PART ON DETERRENCE 


Mr. Wertst. So they did base it in part on the theory that they 
wanted to deter us from attacking them rather than on the basis that 
they would attack us; is that correct ? 

General Watsu. The words in the estimate are [deleted]. 

Senator SatronsraLtt. What was that last statement, please? 

Mr. West. [ Deleted. ] 


‘““PREEMPTION” DEFINED 


Senator SatronstaLy. What does “preemption” mean ? 

General Wats. The discussion on initiating war goes along the line 
of preventive war, which is the slowest type of advancing into a state 
of war. The next one would be surprise attack. Then, if one were 
to think your enemy is getting ready to surprise one, he would then 
launch a preemptive att: ack to prevent surprise. I apologize for the 
many terms. 

Senator SatronsTa.u. It isn’t preventive war then. You used the 
word “preemption.” If there is a surprise attack about to be launched 
then they are going to launch it first. 

General Watsu. This is the definition of preemption in my under- 
standing, sir. 

Mr. West. The figure of CLA [deleted ]. 

General Watsu. Mr. Dulles [ deleted]. 

Mr. Wetst. Go ahead. 


General Wausn. It has been brought to my attention that [deleted]. 


But [deleted] and to the staff by his staff. 
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Mr. Weist. We want to get your views, and the reasons for your 
views. I want to know whether the National Intelligence Estimate— 
you sat in on these discussions leading to the formation of it. 

" General Watsu. I did. 

Mr. Wetst. Whether that [deleted }. 

General Watsn. Yes. 

Mr. Weisz. Or [deleted }. 

General Watsu. | Deleted. | 

Mr. Wrist. I understand that. 

General Watsu. So I [deleted]. 

Mr. Werst. That is what I asked you. 

General Watsu. I agree. 

Senator Symrneton. Would counsel yield for just one observation ? 

Mr. Weis. Yes, certainly. 

Senator Symineron. General Walsh, you are under oath. You have 
aright to disagree. 

General Watsn. I do disagree. 

Senator Symrneton. I haven’t talked about this with you for a 
great many months but you have a right to give us your opinion. 

General Watsu. I doon my thought. 

Senator STennis (presiding). All right, let’s proceed. 

Mr. Wetsx. In your opinion, should we base our defense posture on 
the assumption that the Soviet Union will produce missiles and other 
weapons on the basis of their capability rather than on the basis of 
what we probably think their intentions are ? 


AIR FORCE ESTIMATE NOT BASED ON FULL CAPABILITY 


General Watsu. I take into account for my own what I think they 
will probably produce, and I try to introduce that into the estimate. 

Mr. Wrist. And your theory is based on capability rather than on 
intention or probability ? 

General Watsu. No,sir. [Delete.] 

Mr. Wrist. In other words, they could even [deleted] your estimates 
ifthey wanted a full capability ; is that right? 

General WatsH. Without question. 

Mr. Wetst. Sothat even on your estimate 

General WatsH. Not that I have [deleted]. 

Mr. Wetsu. I understand that, but on your calculation you are 
[deleted } ; is that correct ? 

General Watsu. [ Deleted. ] 

I don’t know what percent. 

Mr. Wetst. How close can you state under oath to this committee 
your estimate is? 

General Watsu. [ Deleted. ] 


Mr. West. In other words, the whole information is based on bits 
and pieces that are very scarce and in the nature of educated guesses? 

General Watsu. They are based upon all that we are able to bring 
totable, to sift and sort. They include a lot of [deleted]. 

Mr. West. Do you think as the intelligence officer of the Air Force 
that we ought to [deleted] ? 


General Watsn. I don’t know that anyone has measured what this 
country cando. [Deleted.] 
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Mr. Wetst. Do you think they can produce as much as we are 
capable of producing? 

General Wausu. I don’t know American plants, sir. That isn’t my 
field. ; 

Mr. Wetst. But your estimates are [deleted }. 

General Watsu. | Deleted. | 

Mr. Weist. Well, how does the NIE or the people who make up the 
estimate explain the reduction [deleted ] ? 

General Watsu. I believe they feel [deleted ]. 

Mr. Wetst. Why do they feel [ deleted | ? 

General Watsu. They would have to testify to that, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Do you feel that way ? 

General Watsn. No, sir. 

Mr. West. Then you disagree in that field ? 

General WatsuH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. Now, there has been a lot of testimony about the CEP 
of the Russian missile. Can you tell us how anyone can figure the 
CEP of a Russian missile [ deleted ] ? 

General Watsn. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wertst. [| Deleted. ] 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, may I make a correction there 
if counsel will yield ? 

TI stated that the Russians claim 1.8 on their shot of 7,762 miles. 

T am incorrect. 

They claim 1.24 on that shot, and I would like to correct that for 
the record. 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

Mr. Wetst. How do you arrive at an estimate of their CEP? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wetst. Would they necessarily shoot at the same zero point in 
each test ? 

General Watsn. They probably would not. 

Mr. Weist. Then how can you tell? How can you estimate what 
the CEP is? 

l Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wetst. Do you think their CEP is as good as ours ? 

General Watsn. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Wetst. Why? 

General Warsn. [ Deleted. ] 

I may change my opinion in 6 months on information I may gain. 
[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symrneton. If you give them a [deleted]. I am not ques- 
tioning it. Iam just asking. 

General Watsn. Sir, I would adopt that 

Senator Symrneron. We are new in operations, too. 

General Watsn. [Deleted] sir, and that is what I am using. 

Senator Symrneton. So what do you think we are, operationally! 

General Warsn. There are better witnesses in the room than me, 
sir. I think that [deleted]. 

Mr. Werst. What margin of error do you say is in all these esti- 
mates ? 

General Watsn. I don’t say. I think [deleted]. 
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Mr. West. What are the facts about the [deleted] so long as you 
mentioned it, as compared to ours ? 

General Watsu. I feel that it is [deleted]. 

Mr. Weis. How does that compare to ours ? 

General Wausu. There are better witnesses in the room. I don’t 
know the weight of [deleted]. 

Mr. Weis. What is the [deleted]. 

General Watsu. The national estimate gives it [deleted] megatons. 

Mr. Weis. So that their | deleted }. 

General Wausu. The national estimate gives it that, yes, and I 
agree. 

“Mr. Wrist. Do you agree with the statement by General Taylor and 
the statement in the Rand report that I read to this committee ? 

General Watsu. Not at all. 


NOT IMPOSSIBLE TO LOCATE RUSSIAN MISSILE BASES 


Mr. Weist. Wait a minute, [ didn’t tell you in what respects, sir. 
That it 1s almost impossible because of the ease of relocating missiles 
and the ease of camouflaging missile bases—that it is almost impossible, 
knowing the security in Russi: a, to locate missile bases. 

General Watsu. Not at all. 

Mr. Weis. In what respect do you disagree with that ? 

[ Deleted. | 

Mr. Wrist. But [deleted]. 

General WatsH. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 
point ? 

Senator Srennis. All right. 

Senator Symrneron. The important problem now is to get the 
truth out to the avers people. [ Deleted. ] 

General Watsu. Sir, I deal with in the course of a year [ deleted]. 

Senator Symincron. Let me strain it a little further. This is a 
classified hearing. [ Deleted. ] 

General Watsu. I have reports [deleted]. 

General Symineton. Have you got [dele ted]. 

General Watsn. I would like to be specific, sir. I have [deleted]. 

Senator Symineton. I have no further questions. 

Senator Srennis. Gentlemen, I understand that counsel has just a 
few more questions, and then we will have a few minutes perhaps 
and we can finish with General Walsh. 

Westill have General White, you will remember, and Admiral Burke 
and Admiral Rickover scheduled for this afternoon. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, are you going to adjourn after 
General Walsh has finished ? 

Senator Srennis. I thought if we could finish in a few minutes, 
we could see what the situation was about questions and with reference 
to General White, too. It might be possible to finish with these gentle- 
men in the next 20 minutes. If we may proceed, counsel. 

Mr. West. I call your attention to a report by the Institute of 
~ ategic Studies of England on w hich the former head of British 

ral intelligence and the former air marshal in Britain were on the 
aed, They reported that there were approximately 100 missile 
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bases of all nature, and I believe you told me that that was approxi- 
mately right, in your opinion; is that correct ? 

General WALSH. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wetst. Have you evidence that ICBM’s as launchable in Russia 
are capable of being launched in a mobile way from flatcars? 

General Watsu. | Deleted. | 

Mr. Weist. Isthere any opinion on that? 

General Watsu. | Deleted. | 

Mr. West. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen of the committee, there isa live quorum 
call to get the yeas and nays ordered for the Cooper-Javits amendment, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Srennis. Gentlemen, are there any questions of General 
Walsh? We have General White here. Counsel says he needs about 
how many minutes with General White ? 

Mr. Wetsu. I think half an hour. It depends on what General 
White wants to say. 

Senator Stennis. I know. We have Admiral Burke and Admiral 
Rickover scheduled at 2 o’clock. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I can’t be here after a quarter 
of 1 and I am anxious to listen to General White. 

Senator Srennis. I am willing to stay until 1 o’clock or beyond if 
necessary, and if we could just proceed with a few brief questions, 

erhaps everyone would have a chance to ask some questions of 
Beant] Walsh and General White. 

Senator Symrnecron. I would like to interrogate General White. 

Senator Stennis. Can we ask General Walsh a few brief questions! 

Senator Busu. I move we adjourn after hearing General Walsh. 

Senator Symineron. I second that. 

Senator Srennis. Any objection, when we finish with General 
Walsh, that we go over until 2 o’clock? 

That seems to be : agreeable. 

All right, gentlemen. Now, I don’t believe you gentlemen over here 
have had a chance to question General Walsh. Senator W iley, did 
you have something ? 

Senator Martin ? 


AIR FORCE HAS SAME INFORMATION AS CIA 


Senator Martin. General, do you have access to any intelligence 
information that is not available to Mr. Dulles’ organization ? 

General Watsn. I have not. 

Senator Marttn. Do you have access to all intelligence information 
to which they have access ? 

General Watsn. I like to think so. 

Senator Martin. | Deleted. | 

General Watsn. That’s right. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Case, you indicated you had a question 
here. 

Senator Case. The differences between your estimate and those 
that appeared on the board start to be noticeable after [deleted]. 
General WatsH. Yes. 
Senator Case. [ Deleted. ] 
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General Watsu. I haven’t discussed this with the Secretary. 

Senator Case. You wouldn’t know what was in his mind, but 
I thought perhaps that this would be a matter of fact about which 
you might know. 
~ General Watsn. It is possible, sir. 

Senator Case. Because in the [deleted]. 

General Watsu. That’s right. 

Senator Case. And you concur in general with those as they appear ? 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Case. And you did with [deleted] ? 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. So that your difference with the rest of the com- 
munity is largely on the basis of this information as to intent rather 
than as to capability ? 

General Watsu. That’s right. 

Senator Casr. You cannot answer, but it does appear to be the 
point of difference that Secretary Gates was talking about? I am 
trying to make some sense out of this. 

Senator Symineron. Will the Senator yield? 

I think that Mr. Dulles and General Walsh are in agreement up to 
a certain point. 

Senator Caspr. That is my understanding. 

Senator Symrneton. None of these figures support Secretary 
Gates’ statements. 

Senator Stennis. All right. 

Senator Case. I think that is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symineton. I have no questions. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Cannon? 

Senator Cannon. No questions. 

Senator Stennis. All right. General Walsh, we thank you very 
much. 

Gentlemen, we will now take a recess and ask General White to be 
back at 2 o’clock. We will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., a recess was taken until 2 p.m. of the 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The following members were present: Senators Johnson, Stennis, 
Symington, Anderson, Young of Ohio, Cannon, Bridges, Saltonstall, 
Wiley, Martin, Case, Jackson, Engle, and Bush.) 

Senator Jounson. The meeting will come to order. General White, 
before listening to your testimony, I want to thank you for being here 
and to ask you to convey the committee’s expression of appreciation 
to Generals Power, Schriever, and Walsh for their very candid, help- 
ful, and informative testimony. 

It is only by such testimony that Congress can properly and effec- 
tively carry out its constitutional responsibility of raising and main- 
taining the Nation’s Armed Forces. 

The dedication and attention to duty of our military personnel is 
always a deep source of inspiration. I, for one, am most thankful for 
SAC and the U.S. Air Force. Again, as I did in the meeting with 
Mr. Allen Dulles, I want to caution all concerned on the stringent 
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need to protect the security of the highly classified information that 
has been and will be presented to the committee during these hearings, 

General White, will you please stand and be sworn ! 

Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothin 
but the truth in the testimony you are about to give so help you God? 

General Wurre. I do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Please be seated, General. 

Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. WEISL. Saal White, General Power testified this morning 
that last March, 1959, he asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff, under whom 
he commands the SAC forces, to approve and fund sufficient money 
for an airborne alert, and that he received no reply to that request to 
date. 

Would you care to comment on that? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. THOMAS D. WHITE, CHIEF OF STAFF, US. 
AIR FORCE 


General Wutre. Mr. Counsel, I would. However, I would like to 
ask to make a statement for the record. 

I would like the record to show that every key witness before this 
committee has been called by the committee, and that his appear- 
ance has been cleared by the Secretary of Defense, and I would like 
to point out that each witness here has been under oath. 

I would like the record to show that. 

Mr. Weis. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL POWER’S AIRBORNE ALERT RECOMMENDATION PROCESSED 


General Wuire. Yes, General Power did write a letter to the Chiefs 
of Staff sometime early last spring. I think he sent a copy of it to me 
as Chief of Staff of the Air Force. We had a number of discussions 
with the Strategic Air Command on the subject of an airborne alert 
because it is a very expensive undertaking both in money and in per- 
sonnel. [ Deleted. ] 

So we then studied another system. In the meantime or sometime 
about then, I had probably better refer to notes because of the 
chronology and the length of time that is involved, General Power 
wrote a further communication to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the 
subject of airborne alert. These various requests of General Power 
were referred to the Joint Staff for study. 

At some point in the proceedings, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
I entered a paper into the Joint Chiefs of Staff requesting that an air- 
borne alert of the magnitude requested by General Power be imple- 
mented. 

Senator Witey. Be what? 

General Wurre. Be implemented. I also requested that the funds 
for this airborne alert be provided under the provisions of a law— 
which I cannot quote by number—of last year passed by the Congress 
which authorized the President to spend such funds as might be re- 
quired to implement an airborne alert. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had divergent, views on this subject which they submitted to the See- 
retary of Defense. 
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There about that time—the budgetary mach- 
inations that we go through, and I think, to make a long story short, 
without actually going into a complete lineup of all the studies and 
documents that: took place, the Secretary of Defense decided that an 
airborne alert in some degree was required, would be implemented, and 
stated that the Air Force would not be permitted to have any addi- 
tional personnel in order to implement the airborne alert. 

The Air Force had already taken a 20,000-man cut over the then 
existing forces, and it was my opinion that we simply could not. ab- 
sorb any additional people for this purpose without completely un- 
balancing the Air Force. 

I would like to point out that the Air Force is charged with a great 
many other missions aside from the support of SAC. I consider that 
the Str itegic Air Command mission is the most vital in the world 
today, in the free world. The Air Force has a very large responsi- 
bility for air defense, a large responsibility for limited - war forces, 
the maintenance of theater ‘commitments, tactical forces in the Far 
East, in Europe, and so on. In addition to that, we have the sole 
requirements levied on us to provide airlift. 


BUDGETARY AND PERSONNEL LIMITATIONS ON AIR FORCE PREVENT LARGER 
ATRBORNE ALERT 


I think you are all familiar with the requirements and the varying 
points of view on the relative weights to be given both to limited war 
forces and to airlift. I integrated all of those things together 
and it was my firm opinion—and it still is today—that the Air 
Force could not, within the budgetary limitations that were set in 
our guidelines, and in the personnel limitations, go beyond the num- 
ber of aircraft on our airborne alert which the Secretary of Defense 
finally approved [ deleted ]. 

Mr. West. What do you mean by guidelines and budgetary limi- 
tations? 

General Wurtr. We were told that there were certain basic guide- 
lines which would govern 

Mr. Weist. Who told you? 

General Wuirte. The Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Jounson. Secretary of Defense McElroy ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir; and anything over and above those guide- 
lines had to be an item of extraordinary importance in order to jus- 
tify it. 

Now I think it is proper to point out that there was no limitation 
stated above the basic budget for each of the services, each of the 
guidelines, but above that there was a requirement to make special 
justification, and the airborne alert was one of those which I had en- 
deavored to get put in that category and I succeeded only to the degree 
that I have stated. 

Mr. Wrist. And you heard the testimony of General Power that 
the degree to which you succeeded was not sufficient in his opinion 
tomeet his requirements ? 

General Wurre. I heard his statement ; yes. 

Mr. Wrist. Did you take this matter up with the Chairman of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff who was for merly the head of the Air Force, 
General Twining? 
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General Wuure. This subject was discussed many times in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, but in the formal paper which was submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense there was a divergence of views on the airborne 
alert. 

Mr. Weist. Was there any divergence of views as to the need for 
an airborne alert ? 

General Wurirer. As I recall there was no divergence of views as to 
the need for an airborne alert. 


GENERAL WHITE RECOMMENDED ON-THE-SHELF CAPABILITY 


. Wrist. So the only question on which there was a divergence 
of v views was the appropriation of sufficient funds for that purpose? 
General Wuirr. That—and perhaps the magnitude and the timing. 
Incidentally I omitted a very important aspect of this thing. In- 
stead of asking that an airborne alert be ordered to go into effect 
[deleted] as General Power has recommended, I recommended that 
we have what we call an on-the-shelf capability, to do what he asked, 
available, I believe as of [deleted]. Now by on-the-shelf I mean 
have the capability by virtue of completing the training, the tech- 
niques, and the materiel necessary to conduct this type of around-the- 
clock flying. Now there are several reasons why an on-the-shelf 
capability seemed to me to be superior to ordering the alert imple- 
mented on the date which he requested or even on the earlier date for 
which I requested an on-the-shelf capability. 

First, it is more than [deleted } from now. There seems to be 
no good reason in my opinion to make a decision that you would do 
something as long as you had the capability to do it and could quickly 
implement it. 





WASTE OF MONEY TO INAUGURATE AIRBORNE ALERT PREMATURELY 


In addition to that, this type of operation is very expensive, so 
if you start into it before you have to, you are wasting money and 
materiel. 

It is a difficult operation from the point of view of crews. On 
the crews, General Power properly points out are enthusiastic about 
this but they haven’t been doing it for years and years and months 
and months yet, and I foresee that that’ will be a problem. 

There is perhaps a third and perhaps even more important reason 
in my opinion for not making the decision in advance, namely that the 
very [deleted] on our part ‘and it is one that we should move into 
slowly. 

We should be real sure we must do it. Iam certain that [deleted]. 

That is the story as I recall it, and I think it is essentially accurate. 

Mr. West. Does on-the-shelf capability include the training of 
extra personnel ? 

General Wurre. It does. It does not in the case of the amount that 


was finally approved, personnel over and above those either now in or 


already scheduled to go into SAC. 
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LARGER AIRBORNE ALERT WOULD REQUIRE MORE PERSONNEL 


To go to a higher rate would require more personnel varying from 
[deleted } according to the increment in which you went. 

The full amount General Power requested would involve in his 
estimation roughly [deleted] additional personnel in the Strategic 
Air Command. 

Mr. Wrist. How long would it take to train these additional men 
for an air alert ? 

General Wuirre. How long would it take to train these additional 
men for an air alert? I feel certain with the additional resources I 
set out in my request, that this training could be done in the time for 
the full airborne alert as of the « -apability date that I set. 

Mr. Wrist. But that additional training for that additional person- 
nel has not been provided for. 

General Wuirr. Over and above the [deleted] of what he asked for 
and what I asked for has not been provided, and was specifically ex- 
cluded from the terms under which we could proceed. 

Ishould point out that the Strategic Air Command is practicing 

Mr. West. Sir? 

General Wurre. I should point out that the Strategic Air Com- 
mand is presently [deleted]. They are doing training in that re- 
spect right now. 

Mr. Weist. They always have done training for that purpose, 
haven’t they ? 

General Wire. No, sir; not always for airborne alert. They are 
always in training, but not in this specific training. 

Mr. WEIst. [ Deleted. ] 

General Wuire. | Deleted. | 

Mr. Wetst. In all cases? 

General Wuire. [| Deleted. | 





CANCELLATION OF F-108 


Mr. Weist. When you testified previously, General, I believe you 
strongly advocated the development and production of the F-108. 

General Wurtre. I did, sir. 

Mr. West. Do you still believe that that recommendation should 
have been followed ? 

General Wurre. I believe that a long-range fighter interceptor is a 
very important element in our future air def fense system against the 
air-breathing threat. By that I mean the bomber and the air-breath- 
ing missile such as SNARK would be. To say that it has to be the 
F-108 would be an overstatement. In my opinion the F-108 is “es 
best that the state of the art would permit now, and I consider it : 
highly desirable weapons system. 

Mr. Wrist. But that weapons system has been canceled, has it not? 

General Wuirre. That weapons system was canceled because we 


simply could not carry it along with many of the other 


programs 
we had. 
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HAD TO CHOOSE BETWEEN F-108 AND B-70 


Mr. Wertst. I believe you testified further that the F-108 was can- 
celed and certainly in your mind it was canceled in the main on 
the theory that you would get the B-70; isn’t that right? 

General Wurre. That is exactly right. I was informed, though 
I can’t prove it, that the Air Force could have only one of the two 
systems under development for the future, and I was forced from 
where I sat in the problem to make a choice between the F-108 and 
the B-70, and I never had a more difficult choice in my life. There 
are many arguments for the F—108, there are many : rguments for the 
B-70. The ‘final analysis I think that caused me to go for the B-70 
in this respect is that I cogitated what constituted—what. would WOITY 
the Russians most, and T came up without much doubt that the B-70 
was the one that would worry the Russians more than the F-108 and 
that does not downgrade the F-108’s capabilities in its field. 

Mr. Wetst. Now then, after your cogitation and soul-searching and 


finally selecting the B-70, what happened to the recommendation on 
the B-70? 


B-70 DEVELOPMENT NO LONGER A WEAPONS SYSTEM 


General Wurire. Well, we had in the program the B-70 as a full- 
scale weapons system development. This was decided to be cut back 
to a program leading to two prototype aircraft, which means the 
engines, the airframe, the flying instruments, those things that are 
necessary to make it a flying machine but without a military capa- 
bility at this stage of the game. 

Mr. Weist. Was that “delay in the development of the B-70 con- 
trary to your recommendations ? 

General Wuire. It was contrary to my recommendations and to the 
program that we carried in the past, and from my personal expert- 
ence as a professional military airman. From the relatively narrow 
responsibilities that I have as the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, I 
— and still feel, that it would be highly desirable to go on with this 

sapons system as a weapons system as rapidly as feasible. 

ae Weisz. And that was not done? 

General Wuire. And that was not done. 

Mr. Wetst. Do you care to tell the committee briefly just why you 
believe so strongly in the immediate and urgent need for the B-70! 

General Wuire. You have to divide that problem into two cate- 
gories, and I think I stated a fairly exhaustive case for this par- 
ticular question in another committee. I don’t think I could do it 
extemporaneously any better than I did before, and I would like to 
refer to my notes because there are many aspects to this thing and, 
if I may, I will check that and run over the points. 


CONTINUED REQUIREMENT FOR MANNED BOMBER 


I think that the problem must be divided into two parts. The 
first part is: Is there a requirement for a manned bomber, and once 
you have gone through that process, then the question arises: What are 
the unique characteristics that make the B-70 the next bomber? 
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I should say that the first thing that a manned aircraft can do that 
is necessary for the future is its capability to be launched on less than 
certain information. 

For example, let’s take the situation when we have full warning 
against incoming ballistic missiles. The full warning even under the 
most optimistic conditions of warning would be half an hour, be- 
cause it will only take half an hour for a ballistic missile to go from 
its launch point in the Soviet Union until it impacts in this country. 

The BMEWS will provide, we hope, 15 minutes’ warning. Let’s 
take the situation of the presently under construction system of warn- 
ing against the ballistic missile, which is the BMEWS, and because of 
its location in the northern perimeter in the North American Conti- 
uent would give us about a 15-minute warning. 

Well, let’s visualize a great number of indications on this system 
that ballistic missiles are coming in. That means that within 15 
minutes the order must be given to the strategic air commander or to 
the commander of POLARIS submarines or anyone else who has bal- 
listic missiles or the equivalent under his command—the order to fire. 
Now, that is a very tight situation under any circumstances. Now the 
manned bomber, on the other hand, under the presently established 
15-minute ground alert is a different thing, because the strategic air 
commander himself, and as far as that goes, I believe other commanders 
who have aircraft that can be recalled under their command can, on 
warning, in their own judgment, launch the force. Now we call it in 
the Strategic Air Command positive control. That means that at any 
time that General Power feels there is a risk, that he has indica- 
tions that he must get his force in the air and save, he can launch the 
entire B47 and B-52 15-minute alert force. That force proceeds to- 
ward its target. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You said B-47’s? 

General Winter. B-47’s and B-52’s, because they are the ones that 
are on the 15-minute ground alert. 


ADVANTAGES OF BOMBERS OVER MISSILES 


These aircraft are under control all the time. They can only goa 
certain distance before they must return if they do not get positive 
orders to proceed. [Deleted.| They are under positive control. Well, 
so even if you have 15 minutes warning, you will launch this force and 
it’s safe because it is in the air, whereas a missile must wait until some- 
body says go, and once it goes it can’t come back. Of course, other 
reasons for the manned bomber are its very large load-carrying 
capacity. d 

A bomber can carry multiple loads, whereas under the present and 
foreseen state of the art as of now, a ballistic missile can only carry 
one warhead. A B—52 bomber can carry multiple bombs and [de- 
leted] HOUND DOG missiles when it is fully implemented with the 
HOUND DOG. The number of megatons that the normal bomber can 
carry is [deleted] much higher than any single ballistic missile can 
carry. When you fire a missile, it is gone. When it comes time, if 
ever, and God forbid, to fire the missiles it is going to be a desperate 
situation. 
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In my opinion, we are going to fire every missile we have, and you 
are done : as far as missiles are concerned, except for those few that may 
survive that had been temporarily out of commission and you can 
get back into commission, whereas the manned aircraft can go out 
and while we will have losses, some of them will come back and will 
constitute a residual force, w hereas I see very little in the way of a 
residual force with the ballistic missile. 

Mr. West. Specifically let us discuss the B-70. 

General Wuire. There are some more points. I haven’t got to the 
B-70. We have got to establish that the manned bomber is a require- 
ment. I think there are some very important psychological aspects 
to a manned bomber that you don’t have with the ballistic missile, 
The manned bomber can be seen under circumstances that if you 
choose by friend and foe alike. You can send your bombers out 
where they can be seen. The enemy can pick them up on their radar 
screen, if you are careful enough not to penetrate too far, should you 
want to do it, w hereas the ballistic missile can’t be seen. 

You are not going, then, in my opinion, to make a very good cold 

war play if you say in effect well, instead of a bomber, look at all these 
missiles we have sunk in holes in the ground all over the country or 
in submarines under the sea. 

There is no way for either your friends or your enemy to know 
whether that is so or not, or wh: at condition they are in. 

Your missiles are going to have to be on constant alert today, day 
and night, whereas the bomber force, you can step it up. You will 
have some crews that have to be specially ready. 

You would probably redeploy some of your aircraft. The fami- 
lies, I don’t care what your security is, the families of these men will 
know, the local merchants will hear about it from the wife or from 
somebody or other. They will see the airplanes taking off. The 
enemy will be listening and will know that you have done something 
different from the normal situation whereas with the missile and the 
submarine, there is no way for them to know it. 

I think another important point, and this is one that we have yet 
to face, I believe that a major key weapons system on which much of 
the security of this country depends will be downgraded over the 
years simply on the psychological basis of immobility, a static sys- 
tem, such as an intercontinental ballistic missile. These crews, day 
in day out, year in year out, will be sitting there with this array of 
missiles. I am not being facetious, I am trying to make my point, 
that I think those crews that sit there with a blitz cloth and polish 
the bottom end of a ballistic missile are going to pose a real psycho- 
logical problem. I am not being critical of the Army or anybody 
else, but within my time in the service, the coast artillery, which 
for years on end were the guardians of the approaches to our coasts 
soon—I won’t say soon but after a certain number of years—began 
to lose their effectiveness simply because it was a static affair. 

This is on a very large scale comparable in my opinion to a Maginot 
line. 

Another point: It is conceivable that nuclear weapons could be out- 
lawed at some time in the future. If that h: appens, there c ‘ould be no 
more expensive way I can think of to launch TNT to enemy territory 
than from a million or so dollar booster such as an intercontinental 
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ballistic missile will be, whereas the bomber will be back in the sense 
of carrying a heavy load of TNT just in its same role, to oversimplify 
it, that it had in World War II. : 

In addition to that, if atomic tests are ruled out, it means that the 
warheads for ballistic missiles or the advanced future warheads can- 
not have been fully tested. Now I am not a scientist and I can’t 
tell you what the scientist would say, but it is certainly my opinion 
that I would want to have the weapon upon which I was putting my 
sole reliance completely tested to include launch and the nuclear 
detonation test at the end of the launch. That we have not had, and 
that, if atomic testing is forever banned, we will not have, whereas 
with the bomb, we have had a great deal of experience, even with 
improved bombs. The principle of the bomb, in fact the bombs which 
we have presently in stock have been tested and we know will work. 

I think that generally sums up the case for the manned weapon. 

Senator SALronsTaLL. Will counsel permit one question ? 

Mr. West. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator SatronsraLt. General White, isn’t there one very funda- 
mental one that I did not hear you say? A manned bomber will fire 
more accurately and there can be a change of targets after it is in the 
air, am I correct ? 

I did not hear you mention those. 

General Wurire. That is correct, and I did not mention it. I think 
we will just let it ride at that. I appreciate the addition. Those are 
factors. I am trying to be just as objective as I know how on this 
thing, and I think that the business of a mach 3 bomber picking up 
an unknown target or a moving target is not one of the best argu- 
ments for a bomber, but it unquestionably is one. 

I think that the speeds and the altitude at which it will move are 
such that while it is an argument, I would consider it, from where I 
sit, as a minor one. But you are certainly correct that it is a consid- 
eration, and I should have mentioned it. 

Now, we would get down specifically as to why the B-70—well, as 
I have stated from the point of view that ‘with the limitations, that 
the people who have to penetrate enemy territory, as they do with 
these weapons, the manned weapon, must have the best. 

I don’t think this country can do less. Therefore we must keep a 
modern force. At some time, and in my opinion about the time that 
the B-70 would begin to be available, the B-52, which is our latest 
bomber, will begin to lose its complete effectiveness. 

I don’t say it will be ineffective, because there are measures such as the 
HOUND DOG and we hope one day the airborne ballistic missile can 
be put on it which will prolong its life, but nevertheless an airplane 
that is 10 years or more old certainly can’t be called a modern weapon, 
particularly when you have one available or could be available to you 
with the vastly greater capability. So that is where we come down to 
the B-70. The B-70 is the very most advanced weapons system in 
the bomber field that the state of the art as of now permits, and that 
is true for as far in advance as we can see. 

Senator Symineton. Will counsel yield ? 

Mr. Wetst. Certainly. 

Senator Symineron. Isn’t it true, General White, to the best of 
your knowledge that there is a greater difference in the performance 
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between the B-70 and the B-52 than any two comparable airplanes 
that you have ever known of, one after the other in the field ? 


B-70 A TREMENDOUS STRIDE FORWARD 


General Wuire. No question about that. I am not a technici ‘lan, 
and my history of these things is only that of one who has been in it 
fora long time could say. But just one thing alone, in speed this new 
generation would be an increase by a factor of three, and I know of 
no aircraft, in modern times anyhow, in which the speed has been 
increased three times by a succeeding model. The increase in altitude 
is not as spectacular, nor is the bombload, insofar as weight is con- 
cerned. 

Senator Srennis (presiding). All right, Counsel ; will you proceed? 

General Wuire. This particular airplane i is a ver y large one. The 
air intake to the [deleted] engines is so high that a man can stand 
upright in each of the air intakes, to give you some indication of the 
size of this airplane. It will have a very long range. It will travel 
the entire distance of its range at a speed of mach 3, which is roughly 
2,100 miles an hour. i 

Now, obviously, for takeoff and landing the speeds will be in the 
regime of present aircraft, but once at its altitude and on the way 
it goes entirely at mach 3, whereas the other supersonic bomber that 
we . have moves only at roughly mach 2 for a relatively short distance 
on what we call a dash capability. The point here is that although 
it is conceivable, and I will state that the manufacturer has sent in 
a brochure, the manufacturer of the B-58 which is this present super- 
sonic bomber with the dash capability, stating that he can redesign 
this airplane to permit it to go [deleted | and I do not in any way 
depreciate the value of such a weapon. 


B-70 WILL BREAK HEAT BARRIER 


It is only a step, because the big thing about the B-70 aeronautically 
is that it goes through the heat barrier. We have had the sonic 
barrier, but. when you get beyond roughly mach 2.4, you run into 
another and even more serious aerodynamic phenomenon which we 

call the heat barrier, in which the heat and the friction over the wings 
and other-parts of the aircraft is so high that if you don’t have special 
materials and special construction, the ‘ airpl: ine melts. 

Now, that is an oversimplification of the problem, but that is what 
I mean by the heat barrier. Once you go through it, I mean the 

capability of going through it, which the mach 3 B-70 does, then you 
have made a major aeronautical breakthrough, because to go to mach 
4 or mach 5 or to mach 10 is something that is then conceivably within 
the state of the art. 

So if we don’t build something like the B—70, in my opinion, 
if we don’t go along these lines, we are forever limited to a barrier 
at the speed of about mach 2.4. 

I am sure that other nations will not stop aeronautical develop- 
ment at any such artificial barrier as that. 

Senator Brinces. May I ask a question for clarification? Wouldn't 
the same theory that protects the missile going at such a speed apply 
to the B-70? 
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General Wurre. No, sir. 

Senator Brincrs. If one melts why doesn’t the other ? 

You said that unless you broke the heat barrier, the B-70 would 
melt. Wehave missiles now going faster than that. 

Why don’t they melt ? Doesn’ t “the same science apply ? 

General Wurrr. One of the nose cones does, in a sense, melt. I’m 
sorry General Schriever isn’t here, or perhaps one of the technical 
people, but I am sure within the needs of the : answer, I can tell you 
about that. One is the shape of the nose cone which is relatively 
small, is a solid, is a cone by definition almost. It does not burn up. 
It does get very hot and they do have one method they call ablative 
which means that the heat peels off part of the metal as it goes through 
the air. And so there is a way of compensating for it “which I am 
quite sure can ‘t be applied to an aircraft. 

Senator SymineTron. Will the Senator yield? Isn’t it true that the 
problem of re-entry and heat is a problem that is str ictly temporary, 
whereas this plane would be flying mostly where there is very little 
atmosphere ¢ 

General Wuirr. A very good point. That is correct, sir. Once the 
nose cone is actually in space, it is faced with little or no resistance. 
It is only when it comes back into the earth’s surface, into the atmos- 
phere, that this heat is generated, and that, of course, at this speed is 
bor a relatively short period of time. 

Senator Srennts. General, if I may make an observation, your 
presentation of this to the Armed Services Committee was the most 
impressive thing I have heard this year, and it is equally impressive 
here. If you haven’t finished I suggest you go right on through your 
main points now and get this full ‘picture here and give us what your 
conclusion is on this. 

Senator Brincrs. Before you do that, Mr. Chairman, I have to 
leave for a short meeting. What is the program? Will we continue 
with General White this afternoon ? 

Senator Srennis. Yes, and then go on into the Navy with Admiral 
Rickover next. 

Senator Brinces. Now, do you think you are going to get to that ? 

Senator Srennis. Probably. Of course, no one w ill be cut off, every- 
one will have time, but if you have to leave now we could yield to you. 

I know this is a major matter here and that is the reason I suggested 
he make those points. 

Senator Brinces. I just wanted to know. 

Senator Srennis. If you have to leave, we will let you ask any 
questions you wish. ; 

Senator Brinees. I appreciate the courtesy. There are two ques- 
tions I would like to ask. One, in General Power’s formula of 300 
ballistic missiles that could wipe us out based on zero warning by 
[deleted]. Now, if that is true, aren’t you going to have two or three 
of the new ballistic missile early warning sy stems by that time, and 
wouldn’t that change the 300 figure ? 


SAC ANALYSIS OF THREAT TO FORCE OMITTED SEVERAL FACTORS 


General Wurrr. Yes. I would like to, if I may at this point, state 
that what General Power stated in my reading of it was a purely hypo- 
thetical case which he was using to lead to the necessity in his opinion 
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for airborne alert. There were several factors that he did not crank 
into this, and they were not, in my opinion, necessary to his argument, 

I cite a couple. He said, “without warning.” Well, at a certain 
period we will begin to get warning. He did not state that one thing 
you must consider i in all of this is, “and it is not something you stake 
your life on, but you give some consideration to it, is the possibility 
of strategic warning. By that, I am sure you know what I mean, 
some indication that | they are getting ready to strike. 

And there is yet a third one which is is JL think, a more practical one, 
the [deleted]. 

So, again, I think there has been a misunderstanding or at least 
not a coincidence of my understanding of General Power's argu- 
mentation and the purpose for which he c cited a hypothetical example, 
His mathematics, I think, were flawless. 

Senator Bringes. Just one other question. General Power, as you 
know, painted an alarming picture about the vulnerability of our SAC 
installations. Yet, at the same time, he said we needed more B-52’s, 
more B-—58’s, and we needed the B-70—all of which would still be 
deployed on vulnerable installations. What measures will you take 
to help solve that problem ? 


UNITED STATES SHOULD HAVE SOME WARNING 


General Wurre. We are taking two current measures, neither of 
which completely solve the problem at the moment. We are continuing 
to work on our dispersal of the SAC units, and we expect to have, as 
of next September, the first of the ballistic missile early warning 
sites [deleted]. 

[Deleted.| Those are the two major elements we have, plus the 
fact that there are, as he stated, a great many B-47’s and B—52’s right 
now on a 15-minute ground alert; so, at the worst, we would assume 
that with this segment of BMEWS warning, some of the B-47’s and 
B-52’s, or a large segment of them, are going to survive. 


PRESENT PROGRAM PROVIDES FOR SIZABLE AIRBORNE ALERT 


And in addition to that we have programed an airborne alert, not 
in the number that General Power has requested nor that I have re- 
quested but, nevertheless, even under present programs there will be 
a capability for a sizable airborne alert. In addition to that, it is 
possible to vastly further disperse the B-47’s. 


DISPERSAL OF B—47’°S TO CIVIL AIRPORTS 


There are scores of civil airports in the United States which have 
the capability of handling B-47’s. Now, this is not something you 
can do overnight, but with some construction, particularly some com- 
munications developments, some stockages of fuel and w eapons, and 
other things, you can spread B-47’s pretty well all over this country. 
Now, there are disadvantages in that, but I am simply citing that 
all of the things that could be done, General Power didn’t state. 
He didn’t need to state it, in my opinion, because that was not his 
point. If that speech was read carefully, he was leading up—making 
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perhaps a dramatic point that airborne alert is something that is 
needed. 

Senator Symincton. Before Senator Bridges goes, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to make one observation. Styles, you and I have both 
been, and are, very interested in the POLARIS. However, the 
POLARIS will only succeed on the basis of whether or not it can or 
cannot be detected, because it moves very slowly. 


B-70 HAS GREAT POTENTIAL 


It only goes [deleted | and if it can be detected and destroyed, then 
it can’t mount a retaliatory strike. I believe it is a great potential, 
but the irony of it is, if General White’s testimony before the com- 
mittee is correct, the B-70 might go over 4,000 miles an hour. 

In other w ords, if you get through the heat barrier, he said it 
might have a mach of 6; isn’t that correct ? 

General Wurre. I am not sure how far you could go, but you are 
just at the dawn of a whole new regime. 

Senator Symineron. I think you said from 6 to 10. 

General Wurre. We went from 43 to 600 miles an hour before we 
got to the sonic barrier. 

Senator Symineton. If you are going to start putting billions of 
dollars into things going [deleted]. 

Senator Brinces. The submari ine, not the missile. 

Senator Symineton. But only the submarine has to be detected to 
destroy the missile, too. If you put billions of dollars into something 
going [deleted] and stop the development of airplanes that might 
go 2,000 or possibly over 4,000 miles an hour, especially as the Rus- 
sians are reported as going ahead with a supersonic plane, I think we 
are not using good judgment. I just wanted to present that point to 
you. 

Senator Srennis. All right, let us proceed. I believe if the general 
hasn’t finished his statement it will be of interest to those who are 
here who haven’t heard it, for him to finish. 

General Wuire. You cited you were cognizant of the testimony 
before another committee, Senator. We could perhaps paraphrase it. 

Senator Case. If you could paraphrase it. 

General Wuire. And put it in the record. 

Senator Stennis. I think you ought to finish your presentation, 
some of these gentlemen didn’t hear you before. 

General Wurtr. Well, I spoke of the dramatic breakthrough in the 
aeronautical state of the art. Senator Symington has mentioned the 
speeds at which we have increased it. The first thing was from 
about 40 miles an hour with the Wright Brothers up to the time we 
hit the sonic barrier at roughly 600 and some miles an hour, depend- 
ing on altitude and temperature and a few other things. 

That was a temporary stoppage. Then, going through the sonic 
barrier, we are up to mach 2.4, which I guess is around 1,500 miles an 
hour or a little better, depending again on the altitude and the tem- 
perature. ‘Then, we come to the next barrier. So you can see that 
each step has been dramatic and has covered a wide range. So I can 
only infer that if we can reach mach 3, then we ought to be able to 
go to much higher mach numbers in the future. 
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The B-70 will be able to carry air-launched missiles, ballistic mis. 
siles. We have under development now a ballistic missile which can 
be carried, we hope, on aircraft, and the range of this missile can be, 
as we see it right now, up to a thousand miles. 

So you can visualize that an airplane that can move at mach 3 and 
in addition to that have a hypersonic ballistic missile aboard is really 
a terrific weapon and one that is as nearly invulnerable, in my opinion, 
as any weapon can be. 

Senator Busn. Is that a further development of the HOUND 
DOG? 

General Wuire. No; it is the same type of weapon, but it is a com- 
pletely different principle. The HOUND DOG is air breathing, it 
has an engine; whereas the SKY BOLT, as I have called it, isa ballis. 
tic missile just as the ATLAS and the THOR, and so on, but much 
smaller—one that can be carried on an airplane. 

The B-70—to give you a little idea of its speed and versatility—if 
you had this air pl: ine over the Polar regions and it. were decided that 
we must attack, the B-70 would be over Moscow before an ICBM 
launched in this country could reach Moscow. I cite that simply to 
dramatize what this speed means. 

Senator Case. What is the speed of the ICBM ? 

General Wurrr. Well, the ICBM is 

Senator ANDERSON. 15,000? 

General Wurre. I think it is a little higher than 16,000 miles an 
hour. 

Senator Casr. How do you translate that into mach number? 

General Wutre. Mach 20. 

Senator Stennis. Proceed, General. 

General Wuite. The B-70, as does the B-52 and the B-47, but with 
much greater capability and versatility, in this respect, can carry 

variable loads. You can carry several very large bombs, you can 
carry a great many very small ones. 

One of the things that I think, with a little imagination, and I am 
told by the scientists that this is not. in the realm of complete specu- 
lation, is the use of the B-70 or an airplane of that type in lieu ofa 
first stage ballistic launcher. By that I mean that the physical com- 
putations, which I am frank to admit I can’t do, work out that an 
airplane at mach 3 at 70,000 feet has roughly the boost equivalent of 
an ATLAS launched from the earth. Now this is because of the high 
speed and the thin air at 70,000 feet. 

Well, this gives a potential capability for space work—the launch- 
ing of satellites, for ex xample. One of the things that I foresee, and 
the real experts in this field agree, is military applications for space. 
Unlike the exploratory sc ientific random scientific experiments which 
NASA will be charged with, such as exploration of the planetary sys 
tem, the military instead of needing the occasional big booster is more 
likely to require many boosters of smaller size. Now, let’s take the 
MIDAS that General Schriever spoke of. 

The MIDAS would be a satellite which would [deleted] for infra- 
red detection purposes. Well, obviously to cover the [deleted] you 

must have more than one of these, and you must have them so that 
they are [deleted] in order to [deleted]. 
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Well, that means that you must have many of these. They have to 
be replaced. That means you need many boosters to get ‘them up 
there. Therefore, the idea that you can use the B-70 or an equivalent 
airplane as the launching platform for the first booster simply means 
that you do away with the first booster, the first-stage booster, and use 
the airplane over and over again, mounting the second stage on the 
airple ine itself. 

So I foresee great economy in the future, if all of these things work 
out as I think they « can. 

Another aspect, as I visualize, and I am told I am not too imagina- 
tive—someday I believe that we will have a military requirement to 
shoot down satellites. A satellite could be shot down, theoretically, 
at least, from the earth’s surface. But if you take a satellite that is 
moving here and shoot at it from the ground, it is, to oversimplify it, 
like shooting a duck moving in this direction. But if you can get in 
the plane in which that satellite is moving, it is the equivalent of shoot- 
ing a duck going straight at you or straight away from you, and is 
avery much ‘simpler problem. 

I visualize that the B-70, because of its load-carrying capability, 
and because of its speed, will be very helpful in that respect. 

I should say, however, that any airplane that can carry such a load 
can theoretic: ally do this mission. 

Senator Savronsraty. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one clarifying 
question ? 

Senator STENNIs. Yes. 

Senator Savronstatv. I don’t want to interrupt. 

Senator STENNIS. I was going to say while there are so many here, 
they might want to hear the general finish if he can. 

General Wurre. J have just one more point. 

Senator Srennis. Let’s have him give his one point and then we 
will recognize you next, Senator. 

General Wurre. My final point—I have no doubt there are others, 
but the one that occurs to me is that the B-70 is in such a configura- 
tion, our scientists tell us, that it very likely, with certain types of 
nuclear reactors, could be adapted for nuclear propulsion. 

It ned not be the first flying machine propelled by nuclear power, 
but it could be a very good one as we foresee it. 

Senator Stennis. All right, that is an amazing statement, and I am 
certainly glad I had : . chance to hear you enumerate those points. 
Senator Saltonstall, you had a question. 

Senator Savronstatu. I have several questions, General White. 
You gave three arguments against the airborne alert. I heard one of 
them which was [deleted]. The other one, as I understand it from 
inquiring, was that an alert would adversely affect other Air Force 
missions because of the : xpense. What was the third reason ? 

General Wuirtr. No, I didn’t say they were against it. I said they 
were all factors in my consideration to alter General Power's rec- 
ommendation to decide now that we would go on airborne alert at such 
and such a date. 

His date was [deleted]. My proposal to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
was that we have this on the shelf capability to be able to go on air- 
borne alert as of [deleted] and the reasons I gave were: (1) That 
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it isn’t necessary to make a decision to do something you can’t do any- 
how for [deleted ] until you are much closer to that time. 

First, it simply isn’t necessary. You can reserve the decision. See- 
ond, to start it when you don’t need it is expensive. 

And third, I pointed up that as the whole subject of airborne alert 
could be considered a [ deleted }. 


CANNOT CHOOSE BETWEEN B-70 AND AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator SauronstaLu. Thank you, sir. If you had to choose be- 
tween an air alert and the B-70, assuming that the Congress, the 
President, and the Secretary of Defense w ould not support both, which 
would you choose ¢ 

General Wuire. That is really a very difficult question for me, Sen- 
ator, because they are different types of things. 

One, the airborne alert, is immediate. The B—70 is in my opinion 
looking toward future protection. It would not contribute to the 
situation today. Another thing: There is an airborne alert pres- 
ently available under the present program, which to a degree will 
fulfill the requirement. 

It does not meet all of either General Power’s proposal nor mine, 
but conceivably some people would feel that that is a step in the right 
direction. And while General Power pointed up that he could do this 
for a much higher rate for a short time, that 1s also a consideration 
although the penalty for doing that is very great. 

I think I would have to say that the only answer to that is that I 
would make the recommendation to do both, sir. 

I admit that is a straddle, but I am not dealing with two things 
that are exactly the same problem in my opinion. 

Senator SatronstaLu. Then let me ask you this question. How 
much more money would you think was necessary to put in to develop 
the B-70 or to put it in operation ? 

General Wuirr. I would like to turn to one of my staff. I would 
say it is on the order of $400 million ; $360 million, General Friedman 
tells me. 

Senator SaLronsTALL. $360 million more than what is now pro- 
gramed ? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Casz. For the fiscal year 1961 ? 

Senator Jounson. I want to ask one question. Why would you 
have to make a choice between developing the B-70 as a militarily use- 
ful weapons system and more adequate airborne alert ? 

General Wuire. He asked me, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Would you? 

General Wuirte. I recommended both programs, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrneron. I am interested in this on-the-shelf air alert. 
Is that timed to when the Russians will have the number of bombs 
that the estimates say they are going to have? 

General Wuire. No, sir. That is really the earliest time in which 
we can have it because of the leadtime involved. 

Senator Symineron. Leadtimes on what ? 

General Wuire. On spares and crew training. 
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Senator Symineron. Now you don’t need all that time for that 
purpose. ies cates 

General Wuirte. The logistics chief is here and I am sure I am 
right. 

Senator Symrinerton. [Deleted] for what parts? 

General Braptey. All the leadtime components of the engines. 

Senator Symrneron. You can’t compress your leadtime in an engine 
shop working 8 hours a day. 

eneral BrapLEy. Somewhat below it but to get the capability to go 
on this thing and stay on it, Mr. Symington, we have got to have a 
considerable period of buildup. 

Senator Witry. What was the date of General Power’s first letter? 

Senator Stennis. What was the question ? 

Senator Witry. What was the date of General Power’s letter? 

General Wurre. 6 March 1959, sir. 

Senator Wiztry. March 6, 1959. Do you know of any conditions that 
have changed to make more necessary what is now thought to be ad- 
visable ? 

General Wurre. I know of no reason not foreseen that would make 
it any more advisable now than then, no. 

Senator Witey. Asa matter of fact, you don’t know of anything on 
the world stage or any indications by Khrushchev which would indi- 
cate that he is ready to initiate war, do you ? 

General Wurre. I cannot properly comment on that, Senator, be- 
cause I don’t know what Mr. Khrushchev’s views are. 

Senator Witry. No. My question was whether there is anything 
you know that would indicate that he is ready to initiate war—in 
other words, send the missiles. 

General Wuire. If you say have we any strategic warning, I would 
say no, we certainly donot. We have intelligence statements that they 
do have capabilities which in my judgment make airborne alert a very 
desirable precaution. 

Senator Witry. Yes. Well, I think that that subject has been pretty 
well covered. I think it was quite a worthwhile answer when you 
said you thought if you put into operation this alert, it might act as a 
provocation. 

General Wutre. That is why I recommended the capability rather 
than the order to go ahead at an advance date. That is one of the 
reasons. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, may I just finish my ques- 
tioning ¢ 

Senator Stennis. Excuse me, I thought you had finished. 

Senator Symineron. I just want to pursue my thought. 

Senator Stennis. Did you yield to him? 

Senator Symineron. I didn’t yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Well, I recognized him. 

Senator Symrneron. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Wiley has the floor. 

Senator Wirrey. The provocation you mentioned might bring about 
the firing of the missile. Is that what you meant? 
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General Wuire. What I actually have in mind is that there might 
be critical negotiations, for one example, in which if you had said 
now that we are going to start an airborne alert on a certain date, it 
would have made it a very inadvisable thing to do, but if you have 
the capability to do it, you don’t say go until you consider the then 
existing circumstances, which is a wood military weasel word I think 
but one we use quite a lot. 

Senator Witey. Well, now, as aman who has been right in the midst 
of the human situation, in your opinion, is there anything at present 
to indicate that it would be wise on the part of Khrushchev? Could 
he gain anything by it, if he started a war? 

Who would lose, and who would gain ? 

General Wurre. I think both sides would suffer great disaster, 

Senator Witry. Both would lose ? 

General Wuirr. Both could conceivably lose in an atomic war, 
On the other hand, one side could suffer more casualties than the 
other, though both would suffer heavy casualties. 

Senator Witry. If we went into a program to create a bunch of 
missiles, that would be known to Khrushchev too, wouldn’t it? 

General Wuire. I’m sure it would. 

Senator Wirey. And it might also be a provocation, is that right? 

General Wuirr. Yes, but overall, there is one thing about which I 
think there can be no question. We must maintain our defenses. 
Whether we wish to use them in such a manner that these weapon 
carriers are actually moving in his direction or not to my mind isa 
different scale of problem. 

In other words, to have the capability, even Mr. Khrushchev would 
not like it, but he certainly must recognize that his potential enemies 
must have the means to defend themselves to the extent that they 
feel they need them. 

But there is a difference between actually moving these weapons 
in his direction, because once you do move them in his direction, he 
an consider them a provocative action, whether you intend them so 
or not. 

Senator Srennis. All right, Senator Symington, you had a ques- 
tion. 

Senator Symrneron. General, I would like to present this to you. 
Based on the number of targets that General Power said there were 
in this country, and based on the number of missiles on launchers that 
Mr. Dulles said they will have [ deleted | or a certain number in Septen- 
ber and a certain number more in December, and then if you allowed 
them the accuracy that you give us they are in a position with those 
premises to destroy this country before you even have a shelf air alert, 
let alone an active flying air alert. Then you can go even further than 
that. [Deleted.] They may have at a given time the number of 
missiles that General Power used in his analysis; they may hit the 
high rank range of Mr. Dulles’ Sabie: they may have a lot more than 
tha at orthey may have less. But if they have dele ted] by the | deleted] 
then they might have [deleted] by the [« leleted J. Hence if you had 
the money for the air alert you would have the air alert, wouk In’t you! 

General Wuirr. You would have the capability to go on air alert 
at any moment you ordered it. 
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Senator Symineron. And there is one other point. You say you 
have [deleted] lead time as to the [deleted]. The point I am trying 
to make is that they may have enough missiles to do the job as demon- 
strated by General Power or as expressed by him in his talk long 
before the [deleted] based on Mr. Dulles’ figures, if you take the high 
side of the range or if there is a mistake or if you attribute more accu- 
racy to the missile. 

The next point is this: Are you saying that from the [deleted] if 
you have these parts bought, th: at you w ll have created in full function 
the air alert in | deleted] with crews and everything? 

General Whiter. Provided the training goes on ahead of 
time to build up to it. 

Senator Symineton. Is the training money in this budget at $85 
million ? 

General Wurre. I believe it is. There is a certain amount of train- 
ing money. 

General FrrepmMAn. There is $25 million. 

Senator Symincton. And the rest is for parts? 

General FrrepMAn. That is correct. 

Senator Symineton. I was in Turkey. We have fighter pilots on 
alert. We saw them there. They are ready to go [« lele ted]. I was 
at Nouasseur. [Deleted.] Now Senator Wiley has asked some ver Vv 
interesting questions about what Mr. Khrushchev would think and 
that is important. But the stronger we are, the less he is hable to 
interpret a mistake as justification for retaliation; is that not 
correct ? 

General Wuire. I think that is a very good argument in the balance 
too, yes. 

Senator Srennis. Counsel, do you have further questions? 

Mr. Wrist. General White, you heard the testimony of your expert, 
Dr. Smith, either this morning or yesterday, did you not? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Werst. He analyzed the basis on which General Power made 
his statement. , 

General Wuirer. I stated that General Power’s hypothetical case 
was mathematically flawless In my opinion. 

Mr. West. And you heard the testimony of General Power that the 
present plans both for air alert and for warning system do not 
give him the confidence of an adequate provision for the defense of 
the United States by [deleted]. 

General Waiter. I would say the burden of his testimony was that 
the antidote to the problem that he foresees is an airborne alert in 
the amount of [deleted] of his heavy force on continuous airborne 
alert. 

Mr. Wrist. And he has not got that. He requested it and I under- 
stand that you Eee? it. 

General Wurrte. I did; with the exception of — 

Mr. Weist. And that you were denied that support, and now you 
are saying that we can get along without it; is that right? 

General Wurre. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Wrist. Well, I understood you to say that we can get along 


without it, and I want to know why you recommended it in the first 
place. 
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AIRBORNE ALERT GOOD INSURANCE 


General Wurre. I recommended it because I think it is good insur- 
ance. 

Mr. West. Then if it is good insurance why do you now go to such 
length in saying, Well, we can get along without it? 

General Wuire. I am afraid that there is some mistake either in 
what I said or what you understood me to say. 

Senator Jonnson. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. West. Yes, I do, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. I want to ask you this question. I came back 
and I got my answer quickly a while ago and I didn’t continue. Let’s 
forget now that you have a Secretary of Defense or a Congress, 
Let’s put this responsibility on you as the leader of this country. 
You have to make the decision. If you had that responsibility for 
the security and survival of this country, would you spend the $600 
milion necessary to go to an airborne alert in [deleted] or wouldn’t 

ou? 

General Wuirte. From the point of view which I have as Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, I would do so. I so recommended. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Counsel, any further questions? 


OVERESTIMATING RUSSIAN BOMBER PRODUCTION BENEFICIAL TO U.S. 
B-52 STRENGTH 


Mr. Weist. Now we have had a great deal of testimony from 
the intelligence service that we made a mistake when we estimated the 
capabilities of the Russians in manufacturing heavy bombers. 

You heard that and you are familiar with that testimony. What 
were the provisions for your SAC forces before we made that mis- 
take, if it was a mistake? How many wings were you supposed to 
have before we had that estimate? 

General Wuirr. At one time, and I think it was simultaneous with 
that estimate, we had 10 wings of heavy bombers in the program. 

Mr. West. No, no. I mean prior to the making of that estimate, 
just before they estimated at the Symington hearings- 

General Wuirr. That was some time ago, Mr. Weisl, and I don’t 
remember and I am under oath. I would have to look that up. 

Mr. Wetst. As I remember it the testimony was that you were sup- 
posed to have nine wings. 

General Wurre. Well, it was less than we have in the program—— 

Mr. Weist. Approved by the Department of Defense. 

General Wuirer. Less than we have in the program today. 

Mr. Wetst. Now as a result of that estimate you went to 11 wings 
and now to 14 wings; isn’t that true? 

General Wuire. There is no question about it, that the fact that the 
Russians appeared, or we estimated that at one time they were building 
up their heavy bomber force, had an effect on Air Force requests for 
additional B-52 wings. 

I believe that the Russians are [ deleted }. 

Mr. Weisu. But weren’t we fortunate, doesn’t that illustrate that 
it is better to err on the high side than on the low side? 

General Wurre. I would say in that particular example it was a 
very good thing. 
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Mr. Weist. Would you feel as secure in SAC today if you didn’t 
have 14 wings ? 
General Wurre. I have recommended 14 wings and they are in the 
rogram. 
Mr. Wetst. Would you feel as secure if you didn’t have them ? 
General Wurre. I could not; no. 


FORMER AIR FORCE INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES MORE ACCURATE 


Mr. Weist. Now we heard testimony from General Walsh this 
morning, your intelligence officer, that the Air Force had a footnote 
which to some extent disagreed with the final estimates [deleted]. 

Did the Air Force in the past have other footnotes with reference to 
intelligence estimates? Did you have a footnote on the [deleted ] ? 

General Wurre. If my memory serves me, I am certain that the 
(deleted ]. 

Mr. Wetst. So that the Air Force estimate was right and the 
majority view was wrong in that respect ? 

General Wuire. It was right in that case. It was right in another 
case. 

Mr. Weist. What was the other case? 

General Wuire. I think they also forecast [deleted]. 

I would like to ask General Walsh to verify that. 

General Watsu. The first one I am solid on, sir. I was not here 
in town on the second one. But I know we had it. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wetst. The Air Force footnote was a prediction that [deleted]. 

General Watsu. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. West. [| Deleted. | 

General Watsu. I was happily not in this business at that time, sir. 
Idon’t recall the exact date. 

Mr. Wrist. Do you recall ? 

General Wuirte. It is my memory that that is so. 

Mr. Wetsi. What is your memory ? 

General Wuite. That the Air Force intelligence forecast the Soviet 
[deleted. | 

Mr. Wrist. And the Air Force was right and the majority intelli- 
gence was wrong. 

General Wuire. I believe in both those cases that is so. 

Mr. West. Did not the majority intelligence at one time estimate 
that the Russians could only make [deleted] jet engines a month? 

General Wurre. If so, I do not recall. 

Mr. Weis. And isn’t it a fact that it turned out they were making 
200 jet engines a month ? 

General Wuire. I have no doubt they did. 

Mr. WeIst. Does anybody here remember that estimate? Do you, 
General Walsh ? 

General Wausu. Yes, sir, I remember it. [Deleted.] I think that 
General Power was attaché in London when we found they were 
making the jet engine in Russia. The theory then was the Russians 
couldn’t cope with the jet engine successfully. When they came out 
with their VK-1 with a plus 500 pounds of thrust and American 
officers later visited the plant in Russia that produced it. 

Mr. Werst. [ Deleted. | 

[Deleted.] 
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Mr. Wrist. But it turned out they could, isn’t that right 

General Watsu. That’s right. The idea was on mass production 
bringing it to a production line item as against a hand. _ 

Mr. Wrist. Now, General White, may I ask you this: You recom- 
mended the F-108. That recommendation was not followed. You 
then were given 

General Wurre. No, Mr. Weisl, that isn’t exactly so. 

Mr. West. Well, give it to us exactly. 
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FORCED TO CHOOSE BETWEEN F-108 AND B-70 


General Wurre. There was more programed than we were allowed 
to carry and we had to cut back from our 1960 program and the F-108 
was one of the items that we had to cut out. 

Mr. Wetsu. But you were told that you would have to make the 
choice bet ween the B-70 and the F-108. 

General Wutre. That is substantially—— 

Mr. Weist. And you made the choice of the B-70. 

General Wurrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Weisu. Now the B-70 recommendation has been turned down, 

General Wuire. Well it has been modified to— 

Mr. Wetst. How much did you recommend for the B-70? 

General Wuire. I think it was $461.5 million. 

Mr. Wetst. How much did you get ? 

General Waite. Seventy-five. 

Mr. Weist. $75 million. And how long does that delay the pro- 
duction ¢ 

General Wuire. It delays it at least day for day that that situation 
continues. 

Mr. Werst. It delays it at least a year. 

General Wuire. It would. 

Mr. West. Provided that the next year they do the right thing, 
isn’t that right? ; 

General Wuire. That is substantially the factor. 

Mr. Wetsuit. Now you also tell me that the Joint Chiefs disagreed 
or did agree with the airborne alert recommendation that you made. 
What was that situation ? 


JCS DIFFERED ON SIZE OF AIRBORNE ALERT 


General Wuirr. I said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had divergent 
views on what airbrone alert should be mounted, when and to what 
extent, and particularly as to the financing. 

Mr. Weist. Did the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff tell you 
that he agreed with you, but that you had to get the financing out of 
your own budget and not as asupplemental ? 

General Wnirr. I believe that it would be more proper: for the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to speak for themselves on 
this. 

Mr. Weis. Don’t you know what he told you ? 

General Wurre. I know what the record shows, yes. 

Mr. Weist. What does the record show ? : 
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General Wuirre. I still feel I would not be happy on that if the 
circumstances were reversed and I am sure you are having the other 
members up here and I feel it would be better for them to speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. Wetst. I know, but you have talked to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. 

General Wuire. I meet with him two or three times a week. 

Mr. Weisz. And did he tell you whether he favored or did not favor 
your recommendation for airborne alert 4 


WOULD PREFER THAT EACH JOINT CHIEF SPEAK FOR HIMSELF 


General Wire. He had a view that did not coincide with mine. 
Mr. Wetst. Did he favor the principle of an airborne alert ? 
General Wire. He favored the principle of an airborne alert. 
Mr. Wrist. And was it rejected because of funding? 

General Wurrr. I would rather you would ask him that. I know 
he is appearing before this committee. 

Mr. Wetst. Do you know whether it was for funding? 

General Wurire. I know what his position was, yes. 

Mr. Wrist. But you won't tell us. 

General Wurre. I’d prefer not to. If it were essential I would of 
course have to do so. 

Mr. Wetst. The reason I ask that is that there has been testimony 
by General Twining about this airborne alert. 

General Wurre. After all, I have to live with these people. We try 
to be a corporate body. 

Mr. Weist. Congress has got to live with the defense of the country 
too. 

General Wurre. If this were historical and there were no other re- 
course I would of course tell you but you are having General Twining 
before this committee. 

Senator Symineron. Are you telling us under oath as a member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff you can’t tell us what happened ? 

General Wuire. I am not saying that. 

Senator Symineton. The Congress might as well fold up and go 
home, then. 

General Wurre. Sir? 

Senator Symrneron. We might as well fold up and go home if you 
can’t tell us when you are summoned up here under oath and the 
basis of it is an appropriation which is our constitutional right—you 
can’t tell the counsel of the committee the position of a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who hasn’t got a vote on this matter. It is simply 
a question of funding, not a question of war plans. I don’t under- 
stand this. 

General Wurre. It is a matter of propriety, and exactly that. Iam 
a member of an organization that tries very hard to come to corpor- 
ate agreement, and I believe that the chairman should speak for him- 
self. If he were unavailable, I would certainly feel that under those 
circumstances I would have to tell you. 

And I am sure that if you insist, I do have to tell you. But I ask 
you to ask him and not me. That is where we stand. 
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Senator Busn. Mr. Chairman, the General is right about this. The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs is available. There : are two points here, 
What did he say and why did he say it? Now they are both important 
but why not ask General Twining to comment on this directly after 
we get through with General White. 

I think that General White has taken a very proper stand on this, 

Senator Stennis. Has General Twining testified on that point? 

Mr. West. I believe he has testified somewhere on this point, not 
before this committee. 

General Wurre. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Wetsu. Do you think there is something wrong with this Joint 
Chief of Staff situation, General? Here we have instance after in- 
stance when we are told that this is a changing world where things 
happen so quickly, that decisions have to be made on the minute. 

Yet, we have a case where the head of SAC, which is a specified 
command reporting directly to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, makes a 
request in March 1959, and hasn’t received a definite answer to the 
letter to date. 

Would you like to comment on whether there is something wrong 
with that kind of a system in this kind of an age? 


SUPPORTED REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1958 


General Wurre. I certainly have no recommendations. I vigorously 
supported the Reorganization Act of 1958. I think it is a step for- 
ward, and I think I would let it lie there. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Counsel, will you yield to me there? 

Let me put it in this way: You were asked to comment on it. That 
calls for a voluntary statement. When I first came on the committee, 
General, every witness said the Joint Chiefs of Staff had decided 
certain matters and come to certain conclusions. 

That carried tremendous weight with me. The longer I stay here 
the more I realize, in my opinion at least, that they don’t come to a real 
firm conclusion on many major points. 

They discuss and get up to a point and then back off and it is left 
there ain things get left in the program, with no positive 
action and no negative action. They just stay there, and that becomes, 
in a way, a program. 

Now you are a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I am not call- 
ing on you to pass on the other men. But I want to ask this positive 
question. 

Was there ever any firm, definite conclusion reached by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on the B-70 or the air alert? Was there a yes or no 
or was it just left there and nothing done about it ? 





SIZE OF AIRBORNE ALERT LEFT TO DECISION OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


General Wurire. I would say in essence that insofar as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are concerned, the decision as to the amount of air- 
borne alert was left to the Secretary of Defense and the Air Force 
to work out. 

Senator Srennis. Without a recommendation from the Joint 


Chiefs? 
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General Wurre. Without a recommendation as to level, timing, and 
without provision of funds. 

Senator Stennis. Was it left in the way that whatever you could 
get out of the Secretary of Defense was all right with them ? 

Is that a fair way to put it? 

General Wuire. I again would prefer that they speak for them- 
selves, Sir. 

Senator STENNIs. Well, I think we are entitled to know. I am not 
asking you to pass on an individual or anything else, but I want to 
know what the decision, if any, was. The nearest you can come to 
it, as I understand you, it was left in the status that you could go 
on to the Secretary of Defense, and apparently whatever you could 

et there, would be all right. 

Now is that a fair statement of it? 


DIVERGENT VIEWS OF JOINT CHIEFS SUBMITTED TO SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


General Wuire. There were three views submitted to the Secretary 
of Defense on this subject. They did not coincide, and that left the 
final decision to the Secretary of Defense. 

And while I certainly don’t think the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
perfect, I would say that it is only fair to point out that they have to 
deal with many factors which in themselves are unknowns or esti- 
mates. 

They reflect different backgrounds, different doctrines, different en- 
thusiasms, and it is inevitable that their judgments are not always 
the same. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me, General, I think I pretty well under- 
stand those things. But what I want to know is whether there was 
a firm decision on these matters. If decisions were not made on these 
important matters, they probably will not be made on many other 
matters. 


So we are asked to follow the Joint Chiefs, and I want to know 
just what that means. 


NO FIRM JCS DECISION ON SIZE OF AIRBORNE ALERT 


General Wutrer. On this specific case, I will state that there was 
not a firm decision from the Joint Chiefs of Staff on this subject. 

Senator STeENNIs. So really the decision was made more or less 
between you and the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Wurre. That is the sense of it, and of course the Secretary 
of the Air Force is very much involved. 

Senator STENNIS. Well, of course; yes. 

Senator JoHNsoN (presiding). Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witey. Now, General, throughout these proceedings we 
have been asked what is necessary for the security and defense of 
this country ? 

I have this question to ask. If the thing that you suggested had 
become a fact and the balloon had gone up, the bombs had started, 
what would have been the condition of the security of this country? 

General Wuire. Which item that I recommended, Senator? 
Senator Witey. You suggested, I believe, that we should have an 
airborne alert. 
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The point I want to get across is that every time someone asks a 
question, they assume that if such and such would happen the country 
would be absolutely secure. Now if we get into a war, and that is 
the issue you are here to discuss, first, you have your missiles, 
Next. who wants the bombers? It doesn’t make any difference, as ] 
understand it. Maybe I am wrong, but in the next world war there 
isn’t anybody left, if you get into a scrap. 

The point is, or the point is going to be, that because we have 
put up this alert, we save the country. We also save the country 
without the alert. Would this country be secure if we had put into 
operation the bomber alert or whatever you call it? 

General Wurre. I would say that the assurance would be greater 
if an airborne alert were instituted at some time when we are able 
to do so. 

Senator Witry. Would it constitute a defense ? 

General Wuire. A defense / 

Senator Winery. Yes. 

General Wurre. It will insure that the number of aircraft on air- 
borne alert will not be struck on the ground. 

Senator Witry. Yes, but the intercontinental missiles, the 300 or 
+00 of them that they talk about, would still come, wouldn’t they ? 


NO WAY TO STOP ONCOMING BALLISTIC MISSILES 


General Wurre. I think there is nothing we could do as of now to 
stop intercontinental ballistic missiles coming. 

Senator Witey. I think the real issue is—and I want the answer— 
if we go now into this airborne alert, whatever you want to call it, 
would that provide a defense against the intercontinental missile / 

Mr. West. Isn’t it our purpose, General, to prevent the Soviets 
from attacking us by being so strong? 

Senator Witry. Now we are getting into deterrent. That is a 
different proposition. I am talking now in the case of a war. Does 
it give us security in that sense in case of a war? We haven’t had 
these, sir. We haven't had the war either. I am just trying to see 
through the mist that is created here so the people can understand 
what the issue is when we get into the three ring circus. 


EXCHANGE OF ICBM’S WOULD CAUSE GREAT DISASTER 


General Wuire. I am perfectly certain that any exchange of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles will cause great disaster to both sides, 
and that the way to prevent that disaster, the only one I know, is to 
maintain such force that we deter the enemy from ever starting it. 

Senator Wiiey. Well, we didn’t maintain it and still there was no 
war, is that right 4 

General Wurrr. And if we did maintain it and we convinced the 
powers of the Soviet Union that we had the capability to do unaccept- 
able damage to them, then I would say they had been deterred. 

Senator Witey. Yes, do you know of any real reason why they have 
been deterred ? 

General Wuire. I think they recognize the problem of atomic war, 
and I think that the forces we have, and have had, have had a very 
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great effect in deterring them. Therefore, I think we must maintain 
that kind of force. 

Senator Wirry. I thank you. 

Senator JOHNSON. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. It is Senator Symington’s time. 

Senator JOHNSON. Senator Symington / 

Senator Symineron. Gener: al, you wouldn’t want to leave the im- 
pression would you that the C hairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
formerly the Chief of the Air Force, is opposed to an air alert? 

General Wurrr. No, sir. I didn’t intend to give that impression. 
I simply said that I did not wish to state his position, that I thought 
he should state it himself. I don’t believe I stated what his position 
was. I said there were three views, and very fully I believe stated my 
own view. 

Senator Symineron. Well, now would the three views be among 
the four people ? 

General Wurrr. The three views would be among the four people 
you are thinking of, yes. 

Senator Symincron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have had my 
question answered and I appreciate it. 

Senator STENNIs (presiding). Senator Martin? 

Senator Martin. General, what was the period of time for the B—-70 
between the drawing board and its operational stage ? 

General Wurre. If we go back to the drawing board I will have 
trouble. 

B-70 STARTED IN 1956 


General BrapLey. We started the drawing board on it in 1956. 

General Wuire. The drawing board in 1956. General Bradley, I 
am sure, knows the facts. 

Senator Martin. Is the B-70 considered operational now ? 

General Wuirte. Oh, no: it is in a prototype development stage now. 

Senator Martin. And the length of time is from 1956 up until some 
future date ? 

FIRST B—70 PROTOTYPE WOULD FLY IN 1963 


General Wuire. The first one, the prototype would fly in 1963 under 
the present prototype program. 

Senator Martin. About 7 years? 

General Wuire. Seven years. 

Senator Marrin. Between drawing board and operation. If the 
$360 million is not appropriated for the B—70, does the Air Force have 
the means for proceeding without delay with the development of the 
nuclear warhead missile launching B-70. 

General Wuire. I’m sorry, sir. Do we have the means to go ahead 
with the B-70 ? 

Senator Martin. Without delay in the development of the nuclear 
warhead missile launching B-70 ? 

The air-to-ground. 

General Wuire. Well, are you talking about the missile or the air- 
craft ? 

Senator Martin. I am talking about the aircraft. 

General Wuire. The aircraft. The provision now is for a pro- 
gram—— 
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Senator Martin. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. We have been notified that there will be a vote in 
the Senate and we will have to be there very shortly. We will take a 
short recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Thank you. 

(Short recess.) 

Senator Stennis. All right, gentleman, may we have order? The 
committee will resume hearings. I assume everyone present is cleared. 
It is still the plan of the committee that when we finish with General 
White we will hear Admiral Rickover. 

Senator Martin. The General has not answered my last question. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Senator Martin. 

Senator Martin. The question I asked just as we adjourned, is 
that if $360 million is not appropriated for the B-70, does the Air 
Force have the means for proceeding without delay with the develop- 
ment of the nuclear warhead missile launching B-70 ? 

Would the fact of depriving the Air Force of this $360 million slow 
down or stop progress of that program ? 


$360 MILLION IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 WOULD KEEP B-70 AS WEAPONS 
SYSTEM 


General Wurtre. It slows it down, Senator. About the $360 million 
additional would be required in fiscal year 1961 to reorient the pro- 
gram to a weapon system development. It is now a prototype aircraft 
development. 

Senator Martin. I had in mind the aircraft itself rather than the 
missile. 


PRESENT PROGRAM FOR B-70 NOT A COMBAT WEAPONS SYSTEM 


General Wuire. Yes. What we would have now is the airframe 
and the engines and the flight instruments adequate to permit the air- 
plane to fly but would not have any of the systems aboard which are 
necessary to make it into a combat weapon system. 

Senator Martin. Would that slowdown be something of deep con- 
cern to the Air Force ? 

General Wurre. As I have stated, in my personal opinion it is a 
very important project for our future Air Force position. 

Senator Martin. That is all I have. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Case? 

Senator Casr. General, it is my understanding, and I just want to 
be sure that I understand exactly what you are saying, that the 
budget provision of $90 or $85 million, whichever it is, for the air 
alert would take care of shelf readiness by [deleted] for an alert 
of [deleted] of the big bomber ? 

General Wurtre. That is correct. 

Senator Case. And that it could be made completely operational 
by [deleted] to the extent of the [deleted] is that my understanding?! 

General Wuire. No; it can be operational as of [deleted]. 

Senator Casr. The whole thing could be done because at the same 
time the crews, or whatever you call them, will be training for that 
purpose. 
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Now this means in terms of actual numbers of planes approxi- 
mately [deleted | or so; is that correct ? 

General Wuire. That is a good approximation. 

Senator Case. And while you would prefer more, you regard this 
as a significant number, I take it. 

General Wuirr. I asked for twice that. 

Senator Case. What would you do with this? What would the 


likelihood be? Suppose this was a serious thing and you were going 
after these planes ? 


(Discussion off the record.) 


PRESENT AIRBORNE ALERT PROGRAM ONLY HALF OF FORCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Case. General, this is half of what you suggested and half 
what you asked for. It is still a significant deterrent or would be a 
significant deterrent in your judgment; is that correct? 

General Wurre. I can only say that it undoubtedly would do great 
damage to the Soviet Union, but whether it is a sufficient or a sig- 
nificant deterrent only one man in the world I think can authorita- 
tively reply to that question, and that would be Mr. Khrushchev him- 
self. 

Senator Case. Just one other question. 

General Power gave I think [deleted] as the leadtime to go on the 
alert with a [deleted] of the force. How much time would be re- 
quired to go from [deleted] to a [deleted | alert ? 

General Wuirr. As of now—the same leadtime. 

If we had the money and we gave the orders for the parts and 
engines, the same leadtime would apply. 

Senator Casr. I thought possibly it might be shortened somewhat. 

General Wuire. I don’t believe there would be any appreciable 
difference. If we were authorized to go ahead with the full amount 
required, I think we could make the date for the full amount requested. 

Senator Case. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Bush ? 

Senator Busu. I would like to ask the general a question which 
goes back to what he said earlier about positive control. 

Was that the word you used ? 

General Wuire. Yes. 


PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES MUST AUTHORIZE USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Senator Busu. Now it has been said before this committee at other 
times, and I believe you said it, but whether you did makes no dif- 
ference, that the President of the United States is the only one that 
can release our atomic weapons, that they cannot be fired without his 
approval. 

General Wuire. That is correct. 

Senator Busu. Now assuming an alternative of filling the so-called 
missile gap, in other words, putting more into missiles that are in 
bases that are static, or increasing your manned bomber, is it or is it 
not an advantage to place the additional money in connection with the 
manned bomber because of that positive control factor? You are not 
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going, at least I just don’t see how it is at all pre actical that any early 
warning service is going to be quick enough | deleted |. 

In other words, if itisa question of retaliating within a period 
of [deleted], whereas with the positive control at least you have that 
control for a period of how long, 3, maybe 4 hours, be fore the ‘y get out 
of control, or something of that order. 

General Wuire. Something of that order. 

Senator Busu. So I raise the question of whether that fact doesn’t 
argue in favor of increasing the air alert and the manned bomber 
force rather than static ICBM force. Would you comment on that? 


PREMATURE TO DETERMINE RATIO OF BOMBERS TO MISSILES 


General Wurre. It is one of the very key arguments that under 
questioning I have used to point up the requirement for a continued 
inventory of manned weapons. Now the number of manned weapons 
required vis-a-vis the number of missiles is one that I think it is too 
early to give an authoritative answer on. 

We must have a mix of both because each have unique character- 
istics. 

As of now I would say that we should continue on our ICBM pro- 
gram, and I did ask for more bombers than are in the present pro- 
gram. I can only say that the real answer to this thing lies in the 
future when we get the MINUTEMAN and when we continue with 
things like the B-58 and the B-70, to keep the manned bomber force 
modern. 

SECURING CONSENT OF PRESIDENT CAN BE PROBLEM 


Senator Busu. Let me phrase the question another way to see if we 
can get a better understanding. If you have a good missile force in 
place, and you have an early warning system that i is reliable, let’s say 
it gives you [deleted] from the time the first warning is detected. 

General Wurre. I think it will pose a difficult problem for a con- 
siderable period of time. I think that as we have more familiarity 
with the requirement for this type of instant action, that techniques 
will be worked out, but at best they will be mechanical, and they 
will depend somewhat on the [deleted] and I believe that it will be 
a problem of some importance from here on out, and that is one 
of the reasons why I think that part of the inventory will, as far in 
the future as I foresee, have to be manned, for the simple reason 
that it can be launched and then recalled. 

Senator Busu. I assume that the Air Force must have given some 
study to this question of communicating the alert. 

General Wurre. We have, and we have spent very large sums of 
money on just that type of thing. 

Senator Busu. I don’t mean so much just detection. 

1 refer tothe human handling of the information. 

General Wuire. I refer to communications all the way from Wash- 
ington to the SAC Headquarters to the SAC units worldwide. 

Senator Busu. Do you visualize that we can count on reacting 
within [deleted] today ? 

General Wurrer. I think there are problems. 

Senator Busu. Then that would suggest that it is not a sure thing 
that we could do it. 
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MANNED BOMBER UNDER POSITIVE CONTROL AND AIRBORNE ALERT REDUCE 
RISK 


General Wurre. It is enough of a risk that I feel that the positive 
control and the manned aircraft and under the conditions we fore- 
see, the airborne alert together are required. 

Senator Busu. It is rather easy to see circumstances which could 
prevent the President from getting that warning, reacting to it, and 
getting his mess: ige back within [ deleted | don’t you think so? 

General Wurre. I see difficulties; yes. 

Senator Busu. So, despite the ability of the early warning system 
to detect and notify headquarters, nevertheless a great problem re- 
mains as to how you are going to react quickly enough to get missiles 
off. 

General Wuire. It is one of the critical elements. 

Senator Busy. That is all I have. 

Senator STENNIS. Senator Young? 

Senator YounG. No questions. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Cannon ? 


CRITICAL TIME PERIOD INVOLVED IN THREAT TO RETALIATORY FORCE 


Senator Cannon. Thank you. General White, directing your at- 
tention to the time period that we may call a critical period here, if I 
analyze General Power's testimony correctly, commencing about | de- 
leted| we might then be in the position based on our own National 
Intelligence Estimate that the Russians would have these so-called 300 
missiles available that I believe were referred to in General Power’s 
speech. Do you agree with that, based on our own National Intel- 
ligence Estimates ? 

General Wuire. I agree that the burden of his testimony is that 
that will be a critical period, yes. 

Senator Cannon. And do you also agree with General Power that 
the upper limits of the critical period would be determined by two 
factors, one being the factor at which we might have missiles in a 
sufficient number in the inventory, and in hardened and dispersed lo- 
cations so that a Russian strike could not knock them all out? 

General Wuirr. That would be one of the elements that would 
make it improbable that the Russians could knock us out. 

Senator Cannon. And do you agree that the other element would 
be a warning system such that S AC would be able to get. aircraft 
from a ground alert into the air before we were struck ? 

General Wurre. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Now I am wondering if you agree with General 
Power that this period is likely the period from [deleted] as he 
testified this morning. 

General Wire. I think that the period [deleted] is that wherein it 
is in my opinion most advisable to protect the situation by an air- 
borne alert. 

Senator Cannon. The period [deleted] would be your analysis. 

General Wuirer. It may have to go on longer, because we don’t 
know when the BMEWS for sure is going to operate. Really [de- 


leted] I should add, because we don’t get the third BMEWS site un- 
til [deleted]. 
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Senator Cannon. And you are basing your analysis there on the 
fact that we should have warning in [deleted]. 

General Wuire. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cannon. And if we have w arning in [deleted] then we 
wouldn’t necessarily need to wait the upper limit to | deleted] when 
we have sufficient missiles. 

General Wuire. Then we have to take a look how good is the 
warning, what has been our experience with it, and we could then de- 
cide either to go on with it or not to go on with it. 

Senator Cannon. Now do you agree with General Power that 
about $680 million would be sufficient to get our air alert in the air 
on a [deleted ] basis before [deleted ]. 


AIRBORNE ALERT COSTS SPECIFIED 


General Wuire. I think $680 million is for training and materiel, 
but in addition to that, we would need something on the order of 
{deleted ] additional personnel. 

Senator Cannon. Do you have an estimate of what that total cost 
would be? 

General FrrepMan. That would be about $74 million more. 

General Wurre. $74 million a year more for personnel. 

Senator Cannon. So it might be something over $700 million then 
to get the airborne alert on a [deleted] basis in operation before [de- 
leted }. 

General Wuite. That sounds about right to me. 

Senator Satronsra.LL. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauitonstauu. I thought it was said this morning there 
were [deleted] additional men. Now General White says [deleted]. 

General Wurre. No, sir, I thought I said [deleted]. 

Senator Satronstau. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Stennis. Proceed. 

Senator Cannon. Do you agree with General Power, that the year- 
ly cost thereafter so long as we kept this air alert in operation, would 
approximate a billion dollars a year ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

General Wuire. That is gas and oil and 

Senator Cannon. So that based on your estimates then, carrying 
us into [deleted] when we would have estimated to have the warning 
system in operation, it would cost us something less [deleted ]. 

General Wurre. Right. 

Senator Cannon. Don’t you feel that is rather cheap insurance, for 
the protection of this country ? 

General Wuire. I feel it would be good insurance and I s0 
recommended. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronstatt. Thank you. General White, I would just 
like to be sure that I understood you this morning. As Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, you recommended both the : rirborne alert and 
more B-70 money, is that correct ? 

General Wurre. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Satronstratt. And when I asked you if you had to decide 
between them, you said that you hesitated to make a decision between 
them ? 

General Wuire. One is for the current requirement and one is 

rotecting the future. 

Senator SatronstaLu. As a member of the Joint Chiefs, you have 
been discussing it in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. May I ask if you 
acceded to the general overall picture when you understood it, or 
whether you were hesitant ? 

General Wuire. Of this budget? 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. Yes. 


SUPPORTS FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET 


General Wuire. I supported this budget on the basis that I am 
one of a number of people involved in evaluating all the factors, 
some of them unknown, all of them varying. 

Our system of government and our military planning and budget- 
ary cycle involves the privilege, in fact the duty of all of us to make 
our views fully known to the people who have the responsibility for 
making the decision. 

I had full opportunity to make my views known. They were fully 
considered by the people who make the decision, who I believe are 
in possession of all the facts that Iam. 

They made the decision, and I must accept the decision under those 
circumstances. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Counsel has indicated he has some questions. I 
am going to ask him to be as brief as he reasonably can, and ask the 
General to be as brief as he can in answer, but still be fully respon- 
sive of course. 


ON-THE-SHELF INVENTORY AND CAPABILITY FOR AIRBORNE ALERT SIMILAR 


Mr. Wrist. Will you explain the difference between an on-the- 
shelf inventory and a capability to have an alert? 

General Wurre. I don’t see any difference. 

Mr. Weis. Don’t you have to have in addition to the on-the-shelf 
inventory added manpower in order to maintain your [deleted] alert 
or [ deleted | alert ? 

General Wurre. I think we are in semantics. I would say that 
additional manpower is part of the requirement for the capability. 

Mr. Wetst. Do you include that in the on-the-shelf inventory ? 

General Wuire. The additional people? 

Mr. West. Yes. 

General Wurre. Yes. 


PRESENT PROGRAM DOES NOT PROVIDE FOR ADDITIONAL MANPOWER 


Mr. Wetst. Does the present on-the-shelf program provide for ad- 
ditional manpower? 

General Wurrr. No, because the present on-shelf capability can be 
conducted with present personnel. To go beyond that requires more 
people. 
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Mr. Wrist. What do you need in addition to that in order to move 
ahead ? 

General Wuirr. We need the number of dollars and the personnel 
in order to make this short, that were given in reply to Senator 
Cannon. 

Mr. Weist. And you need that in the 1961 budget ? 

General Wurrr. We need it, I think some of it would have to go 
back into 1960 expenditure, because we are still in fiscal year 1960, 
and we must place orders right now, ae some of that would be spent 
between now and the end of the fiscal yea 

Mr. Weist. But you haven’t that a4 ible in the 1960 budget. 

General Wurre. I think that we do not have it available in the 
1960 budget, but I suppose we could reprogram in order to do it if 
we were given authority to do so. 

Mr. Weis. Have you been given such authority ? 

General Wurrr. Only to that degree that was required to imple- 
ment that part of the airborne alert which has been approved. 

Mr. Weist. And what part of the airborne alert has been approved? 

General Wurre. One-half of that which I asked for. 

Mr. Weist. And in your judgment that is not sufficient? 

General Wuirr. In my judgment it would be greater insurance 
if we had the full amount. that I asked for, and for the reasons just 
stated in reply to Senator Saltonstall, the situation is as it is. 

Mr. Weist. Now you spoke about [deleted] by having an airborne 
alert. You would have the same [deleted] if you had [deleted] as vou 
would if you had [deleted]. 

General Wnire. Yes, in absolute terms that is true. It is a lesser 
capability, and here again the amount we have is still on the shelf. 
It does not mean that it has been ordered for implementation. We 
will have the capability, and we can at any time order it to be imple- 
mented as of [deleted]. 

Mr. Wetst. But you can order that to be implemented whether you 
have a [deleted | capability or a [deleted] capability ? 

General Wuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Weis. So that this argument about [deleted] applies to any 
kind of airborne alert ? 

General Wuire. It applies to any kind of airborne alert. 

Mr. Werst. You didn’t want this committee to understand you were 
opposed to an airborne alert because it might result in [deleted] did 
you # 

General Wuire. I was trying to point out to this committee the 
reason I did not recommend exactly what General Power asked for. 

General Power asked for authority with the decision now to go 
ahead on an airborne alert [deleted] ahead of time. 

My position was identical except that we do not have to make the 
decision now to say that it is [deleted] from now we are going to go on 
airborne alert, but to provide the capability, so that day after to- 
morruw, 1 day before or whatever the requirement is, we could say 
go ahead and do it. 

Mr. Wetst. What standard would you apply as to when you can 
do it? 

General Wurre. I would say it would apply to a great many things, 
and I cited one example. [Deleted.] 
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All I am saying is this: That it then makes no sense in the matter 
of prudence to me, normal prudence, to say—when you don’t have to— 
that I am going to do something [deleted] from now, when I can 
get exactly the same result any time in between. 
~ That is all. 

Mr. Wetsut. But the President or the Secretary or the Joint Chiefs 
can control that, can’t they? They can decide when ? 

General Wuire. That is exactly what I have proposed that they do. 

Mr. Weis. I didn’t want the impression to come out that you were 
opposed to an airborne alert because it might be | deleted }. 

General Wuire. Could I make an analogy? Let’s say you have an 
option to buy a house. 

Mr. Werst. I think I understand what you mean. 

General Wurre. Up to [deleted]. Now you don’t have to pick up 
that option until [deleted] if you have the dough in your pocket. 

Senator Cannon. Will counsel yield ? 

Mr. Wetst. Certainly. 

Senator Cannon. General, do you mean to imply that—with this 
on-the-shelf capability that you have represented here—that if you 
decided 1 day before [deleted ] you wanted to initiate that air alert, 
that you would then be in a position to initiate it? 

Mr. Wetst. That was an overstatement. He would have to have 
more than 1 day’s notice to put it across, of course. 

Senator Cannon. And consider: ably more funds and advance plan- 
ning to initiate it on the basis of a [deleted] air alert; isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Weist. He says he could do the [deleted] under the present 
program commencing in [ deleted }. 

Senator Stennis. All right, gentlemen, anything further? 

Senator Wirry. Just one question. Senator Cannon brought out 
a very interesting proposition and I want to see if I understand it. 

In the next [deleted | a matter of [deleted] would provide the neces- 
sary airborne alert. I am wondering if in that [deleted] there is any 
thought about accelerating the pace of the missile program, or is 
that in addition ? 

General Wuite. That would be a totally different account and dif- 
ferent funds. 

Senator Witry. That would take more money. 

General Wuite. It would take more money. 

Senator Stennis. Anything further? 

Mr. Wertst. No. 


NEXT GENERATION FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS NONEXISTENT 


Senator Stennis. I am not going back into this subject, but as I 
understand it your F-108 was the foremost pioneer fighter plane 
that could go out farthest from the areas that you were trying to 
protect, and ‘that has been canceled. 

Your B-70 was your frontline operational bomber of the future, 
and that has been cut back to this prototype program. 

General Wuire. That is correct. 

Senator STENNIS. Doesn’t that leave you stripped without what I 


call your coming fighter weapons and your coming bomber weapons? 
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General Wurre. It leaves, in my opinion, as I have stated before, 
and from the point of view of where I am, a requirement for a manned 
bomber, preferably the B-70 for the future, and for a long- range 
fighter interceptor. 

Senator Stennis. And at the same time we are / pour ing these many 
hundreds of millions of dollars in ground-to-air defenses, some of 
which it seems to me is already obsolete. 


B-47 DISPERSAL TO CIVIL AIRPORTS 


General White, earlier you stated that SAC bombers could be dis- 
persed to a far greater degree than they are today to get additional 
protection from enemy attack. How much advance notice would be 
necessary for B-47’s to use civilian airports, and how long could they 
use airports without disrupting civilian traffic? Also would this 
require additional housing and other facilities at these civilian air- 
ports? If so, how long would it take to provide such facilities ? 

General Wuire. Several studies have been conducted relative to 
the desirability and feasibility of various types of dispersal for the 
B-47 force. The main types have been a permanent dispersal similar 
to the B-52 program, a “reflex” type operation similar to that con- 
ducted in conjunction w ith overseas bases, and a period of tension type 
where the entire force is widely dispersed on a temporary basis. 

Permanent dispersal has been discarded as a solution as preliminary 
findings indicated that such a program would cost in excess of $900 
million plus a greatly expanded manpower program. 

Another type poet is that which could be implemented on a 
permanent “reflex” basis or during periods of tension and would con- 
sist of dispersing small numbers of aircraft [deleted] to many bases. 
These dispersed aircraft could remain at these bases for [deleted]. 
The aircraft and crews could be supported to the maximum extent 
possible by contractual services relying on mobile teams from the home 
base for peculiar support not available at the dispersal base. [De- 
leted | there would be minor disruption to civilian activities other than 
the denial of a certain portion of the parking area. 

In an effort to determine the feasibility of such a concept, Strategic 
Air Command has recently completed a survey of practically every 
major airfield in the United States. The results of these surveys 
indicate that there are a considerable number of bases that could 
support either “reflex” or period of tension type dispersal with the 

resources in being. Many other bases have adequate runways but 
a the other resources necessary for such an operation. In gen- 

ral, the maximum amount of facilities that would probably have to 
be constructed at any base would be a parking ramp, access taxiways 
and communications support. There would be no need for housing 
or maintenance facilities as the personnel and aircraft would be sup- 
ported by maximum use of contractual services. Time required for 
construction of needed facilities would be dependent on the degree of 
emphasis given to such a program. 

The amount of advance notice required to implement such a dis- 
persal plan is dependent to some degree on the extent that such a 
concept has been planned for and the amount of strategic warning 
that is provided. 
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Senator Symrneron. I would like to ask a question or two. 
Senator Stennis. Yes. 
Senator Symrneton. As long as the chairman has brought up the 

point, we have spent many billions on air defense, much of which I 
have ‘opposed. We estimate that the Russians have [deleted] long 
range bombers, and yet we cut out the development of new, improved 
airplanes. It isa mystery. It would take I think, you said about $360 
million more to continue the art of developing airplanes through 
the B-70 program. 

Now, General, I want to ask a couple of questions about this air 
alert. The figure that we have been given is [deleted] of your planes 
in the air at one time. 

General Wurre. [ Deleted] of the heavy bombers, yes. 

Senator Symineton. Right. Now, how long could that one com- 
ponent part of the total operate w ithout coming back to base? 

General Wuire. Each aircraft would roughly approximate a [de- 
leted] hour mission. 

Senator Symineron. And then it comes back to base. 

General Wuire. Then it comes back to the base and stands down. 
Another airplane takes its place. 

AIRBORNE 


ALERT WOULD BE ROUND-THE-CLOCK 


Senator SyMINGTON. 
hour alert. 

General Wuirr. We have a 24-hour alert 30 days a month, 365 
days a year. 

Senator Symineton. Now you buy the parts for that with this $85 
million, this would be for what percentage of the total number of 
bombers in the Strategic Air Command ? 

General Wuire. We buy the parts sufficient to keep [deleted] on 
this alert. 

Senator Symineton. [Deleted] all the time? 

General Wuire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. For how many days would that go? 

General Wurre. That would be continuous also. 

Senator Symineton. You mean you would buy the parts for 365 
days [ deleted }. 

General Wuirr. 365 days; that is corect. It would be a continuous 
airborne alert of [deleted] instead of [deleted]. 

Senator Symrneton. Now, if General Power says you need [de- 
leted] and you are now planning for [deleted] because you said 
you were not allowed to get what you wanted, isn’t that like needing 
a 6-story ladder to get to a fire on the sixth floor and getting a ladder 
that will go only to the fourth floor? Then you can tell everybody 
‘I have a ladder,” but the ladder doesn’t do the job in this case, does 
it, if you need a [deleted] and only get an [deleted | ? 

General Wurre. I recommended a [deleted] and I still feel that it 
would be good insurance to have a [deleted ]. 

On the other hand, I am not prepared to say that [deleted] is not 
considerably better than none. 

Senator Syaineton. You wouldn’t recommend anything you did 
not think was necessary to our security, would you ? 





So that is what you have. You have a 24- 
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General Wurre. I would not, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. All right. We want to thank you and your en. 
tire staff. This has been very valuable testimony and very interesting, 

I want to commend you again about your statement on the B-70, 
I think you were speaking for the future. 


SINGLE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Senator Symineton. I would like to ask this one further question, 

Do you favor a single C hief of Staff ? 

General Wuite. T have given that a great deal of thought, I cer- 
tainly favor something tant: umount to a single Chief of Staff. 

Senator SyYMINGTON. ~ Thank you. 

Senator Briners. As long as you brought this up, I did not hear 
the answer. I am not in agreement with Senator Symington on 
this. What was your answer ? 

General Wurre. I said I believe in something tantamount to a 
single Chief of Staff, perhaps more authority for the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would fill the bill. 

This is a long story, and I think just this one question does not 
fully reflect wiper my attitude nor thinking of this. 

Senator Brinces. You answer is not “Yes” and it is not “No” then. 

Senator enna I think he said he didn’t care whether she sang 
or danced so long as she is a girl. 

Senator Bringess. I want to thank you on my behalf. But I want to 
explore that w ith you further because I certainly don’t believe in 
a single Chief of Staff. 

Senator Stennis. In other words, you want that case continued 
at the next term of court. 

All right, General, thank you very much. 

(W hereupon, at 4:25 p.m. the committee proceeded to further 
business. ) 
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MISSILES, SPACE, AND OTHER MAJOR DEFENSE 
MATTERS | 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 4:30 

p.m., > room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator John C. Stennis 
residing. 

: Present, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Senator Sten- 

nis. 

Present, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Stennis, Young of Ohio, Cannon, Wiley, and Case of New Jersey. 

Also present: Senators Jackson and Bush; Edwin L. Weisl, special 
counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, associate counsel ; Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff 
director of Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences and Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee; Max Lehrer, assistant staff 
director, committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Stuart 
P. French, associate counsel; and Robert M. Neal, attorney. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; William J. Deachman, assistant coun- 
sel; Dr. Glen P. Wilson, chief clerk, and Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, assist- 
ant chief clerk. 

Also present: Dr. Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Symington. 

Senator Srennis. Admiral Rickover, we are very glad to have you 
here, sir. It is always a privilege to obtain the benefit of your views. 

In keeping with the custom of the committee, please stand and be 
sworn. 

Do you solemnly swear that your testimony here before this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
T ou God? 

iral Ricxover. I do, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Have a seat, sir. 

I don’t know whether you had in mind making a prepared statement 
before counsel proceeds. If you do not have a prepared statement, 
counsel will proceed with his questioning for 45 minutes, after which 
each Senator will have 10 minutes. 
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TESTIMONY OF VICE ADM. H. G. RICKOVER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
REACTOR DEVELOPMENT (NAVAL REACTORS), ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT PANOFF AND THEo. 
DORE ROCKWELL 


Admiral Ricxover. I have no statement, Senator Stennis. 

Mr. Weist. Admiral Rickover, will you briefly tell the committee 
just what you are doing at the present time ? 

Admiral Rickover. I am in charge of the naval nuclear propulsion 
program for the Navy Department and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This isa joint effort of the two agencies. 

I am also in charge, for the Atomic Energy Commission, of the 
Shippingport, Pa., atomic powerplant, the first large scale central 
station atomic plant. 

Mr. Wrist. You spent some time recently in Russia; did you not? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. I was there with the Vice President. 

Mr. Weist. And on that occasion you had an opportunity to talk 
with some of the leading figures of the Soviet Union and inspect 
some of their places ? 

Admiral Rickover. I did. 

Mr. Weist. Who were some of the leading figures of the Soviet 
Union that you had occasion to talk to? 

Admiral Rickover. Mr. Khrushchev, Mr. Mikoyan, Mr. Kosloy, 
and other members of the Presidium; also with top people in industry, 
in science, and in education, the same people Vice President Nixon 
talked with. 

I also talked at length alone with Mr. Koslov when he was in this 
country. 

Mr. Weist. You also had an opportunity to inspect the Soviet 
atomic icebreaker ; did you not? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; the Lenin. 

Mr. Wrist. You also, I understand, have done considerable reading 
and studying of the Soviet capabilities? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; I have. 


TECHNOLOGICAL RACE BETWEEN THE U.S. AND SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Weist. Would you please tell this committee how, in your 
opinion, the technological race between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is going at the present time ? 

Admiral Rickover. I think unquestionably we are ahead of the 
Russians right now. I also firmly believe that as far as rate of tech- 
nological progress is concerned, they are ahead. 

Senator Witey. A little louder, please. 

Admiral Ricxovrr. I said, sir, I believe we are ahead of them now 
technologically, but as far as rate of progress is concerned, they are 
definitely ahead of us. 

One of the most significant phenomena that has occurred in the last 
40 years or so is that a very backward country could, in so short a 
time, attain such high technological and educational levels. 

If we say this is due entirely to their totalitarian system, we con- 
cede that totalitarianism is a better system than democracy. We 
cannot admit this, nor is it true. 
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That is, if we say their totalitarian methods are responsible for 
getting them ahead faster than our democratic methods do, then we 
are admitting that our system is not as good as theirs. I am sure no 
one in this room believes that. 

Therefore, we must look for other reasons for their getting ahead 
so fast. I believe their progress is not peculiar to their particular 
form of government. 

Mr. West. Will you please elaborate on that, Admiral Rickover? 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS GREATER THAN OURS 


Admiral Rickover. In essence, the contest is really between two 
different systems of administration; between two different bureauc- 
racies. If we place the issue on that basis, if we stop talking about a 
contest between democracy and totalitarianism, we can get at the root 
of the problem and find out why their rate of progress is greater than 
ours, Why they are getting ahead of us. 

In Russia, only the most determined and most competent people can 
get the best jobs. If they don’t do a good job, if they botch a job, they 
are fired. And if they are fired, they don’t have a private company to 
go to for a job. The Russians don’t exercise too much favoritism, 
either. 

One of Khrushchev’s closest friends was recently removed from the 
Presidium because he hadn’t done a good job. He didn’t even get a 
letter from Khrushchev saying how “much he regretted his leavi ing. 
He was just told to go. 



















RUSSIAN INDUSTRY HAS GREATER PROPORTION OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Now there is another interesting fact that may surprise most Ameri- 

‘ans, that today there is a greater proportion of college graduates in 
Russian industry than there is in our industr y. This is a very surpris- 
ing fact. This certainly was not true 20 years ago, or even 10 years 
ago, but it is true today. 

“In the year 1957, the Russian 10-year schools graduated at age 17 
about 1,600,000 students as compared with 1,4: 58,000 who eraduated 
from our high schools. But the Russian 17-year-olds |} had to pass 
examinations which are roughly comparable to what students in this 
country could pass only after 2 years of college. 

These examinations were not in ideologics al subjects. They were 
in subjects such as algebra, geometry, chemistry, physics, geography, 
foreign languages, history. There are no ideological connotations to 
these examinations, exc ept in history. 

Now, of these 1,600,000 students, about 30 percent were permitted 
to go on to university, so you can see what a tough competition there 
is. At university all tuition is free, and about 84 percent are paid 
their living expenses. The higher their marks, the more they are paid. 

In order to be paid while attending university, the students must 
obtain the equivalent of the dean’s list in the United States. 

This gives you a pretty good comparison of how tough their educa- 
tional system is and why they are advancing so rapidly. You listen 
to people tell you that we are now able to antic ipate a missile by 15 
minutes, and I suppose you would be willing to appr opriate several 
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billion dollars if we could significantly extend that time. Yet our 
country has been warned for more than 6 years about what is going on 
in Russia, particularly in education, and has not acted on this in- 
formation. 

RUSSIANS GRADUATING MORE ENGINEERS 


For example, this year the Russians are graduating two and a half 
times as many engineers as we. We have been warned about this for 
6 years, but we do little about it. We will not remain ahead of the 
Russians in military matters, in scientific and technical matters, in art, 
in music, in literature, unless we heed that warning. Today educa- 
tion is indispensable for survival and progress. 


RUSSIAN PROGRAM IS WORLD DOMINATION 


Mr. Weist. Do you believe that the Russians are bent and dedi- 
cated to world domination ? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. It is hard for us to believe anything 
like that, just as it was hard for us to believe when we read Mein 
Kampf that Hitler meant what he said. The Soviet leaders have 
consistently stated what their program is. They have never deviated 
from that program. Their program is world domination, and no 
Russian Communist leader has ever deviated from that principle. 
Our main enemy is wishful thinking. Only those who learn nothing 
and forget everything, refuse to look at the record. 

Senator Witzy. What do you mean by “they”? 

Mr. Wetsu. The Russians. 

Senator Witey. Does he mean the ruling class of 6 million, or the 
200 million Russian people? 


WE ARE COMPETING WITH RUSSIAN LEADERS, NOT RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Admiral Rickover. The Russian Government, sir. The great mis- 
take we make is to believe we are in competition with the Russian 
people. We are not in competition with the Russian people. We, 
the American people, are in competition with the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

Russia is ruled, as you know, by about 4 percent of their people, the 
members of the Communist Party. Now how do they choose mem- 
bers of the Communist Party ? 

When the young people graduate from university, they must go to 
work in a factory. In Russia, no young college graduate starts to 
work in a Government agency as a management expert. He must 
work several years in a factory. They are observed carefully to see 
who does a good job, who are the potential leaders. These are selected 
to become members of the Communist Party. 

Once he becomes a member of the Communist Party, he must work 
hard and he is watched all the time. 

Take Khrushchev, for example. He did not, get his start as a Gov- 
ernment bureaucrat. He had to do all kinds of practical work, before 
he could get a position in the bureaucracy. He finally got in, but only 
after many years of experience, of proving his ability. This is the 
route for preferment in Russia. It is through practical experience, 
through demonstrated success. It is not by an inexperienced man 
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tting into a Government agency and starting in to administrate 
without really knowing and feeling what he is administering; and 
this, gentlemen, is one of the reasons why they are getting ahead of 
us in administration. This is one problem we must face. 

Mr. West. We have been told repeatedly, Admiral, that the So- 
viet Union has a gross national product of only one-half of ours. 
How is it that they are beating us in the missile race and in the space 
race ? 





RUSSIANS HAVE SPEED IN DECISION-MAKING 


Admiral Rickover. They have the advantage of speed in decision- 
making, the ability to concentrate on a few definite national objec- 
tives to which they apply the necessary energy and resources. They 
decide what is important technically and industrially, what is im- 

rtant for the political and military power of the state. These 
items they give national priority. They place a man in charge of a 
project, they hold him responsible and they let him alone. 

If he fails, they get rid of him. They don’t hound him day after 
day and literally prevent him from doing his work, which is the way 
we treat the men in charge of our large-scale governmental projects. 
This way of doing business we can no longer afford. 

Mr. Wrist. Let me be a little more specific, Admiral. 

You are the man who was able, against heavy odds, to bring about 
the nuclear submarine, which is about the only new military weapons 
system in which we are ahead of the Russians. You did this and, as I 
understand, the cost of accomplishing this great feat was less than 
we have spent on the attempt to get a nuclear airplane, and we are 
still years away from developing a nuclear airplane. 

Now please tell the committee how you were able to do this. 

Admiral Ricxover. I was not able to do the job all by myself. I 
have a group of devoted and dedicated men and women working with 
me, people who could get much higher pay in industry than they get 
by working for the Government. 

Nor could I have done the job without the help of Congress, par- 
ticularly the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy and 
Senator Anderson, the chairman, and Senator Jackson, both of 
whom have always helped me. I would like to pay tribute to Sen- 
ator Anderson and his committee. I am indeed very grateful to 
Congress. 

The only chance of salvation I have in my program, and others in 
their programs, rests with the Congress, because no one else is suf- 
ficiently willing to help. Whether you can do what is necessary, I 
do not sie I am aware of the limitations of the legislative branch. 
I know you can exhort and urge the executive branch, but you can 
only go so far. 

But the crisis we are in today is great. This was borne out by my 
observations in Russia. 

If there ever was a time when factionalism—political, industrial 
or military—should stop, this is the time. If we don’t stop faction- 
alism right now, I am afraid for our country. 

I am frightened by what appears to be a tendency in some quarters 
to prefer letting this country sink into second place, if the alternative 
Means uncongenial effort, goes counter to deep-seated convictions as 
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to the proper place of government in a democracy, or requires finan- 
cial sacrifices. 
WE CANNOT AFFORD TO BE SECOND 


We cannot afford to be second in anything that affects our security, 
We must lead, or we must have parity as a minimum. If we don’t 
have parity we will inevitably lose our freedom. We must never 
forget that their objective is conquest—by peaceful means if possible, 
but conquest just the same. Our objective is peace. 


RUSSIANS NEED TO EXCEL IN ONLY ONE THING—MISSILES 


To conquer the world; they do not have to excel in everything, 
They need only excel us in one thing, for example, missiles. 

We must not delude ourselves they share our horror of modern war, 
Their people fear it, but not their leaders. They are not bound by 
any legal or moral principles to desist from war. Look what they 
did to Poland; look what they did to the Baltic States. They had 
nonaggression treaties with them. Look what they did to them, 


COMMUNISTS HAVE LESS FEAR OF NUCLEAR WAR 


They do not fear atomic war as much as we do for the simple rea- 
son that they are using their people. Our Government serves our 
people. Their people serve their Government. 

We should bear in mind the statement China’s Mao made when the 
question of nuclear war was raised. He said, “China does not fear 
atomic war; if she won, it was worth losing many people. If she 
lost she would have a greatly diminished population, thus solving 
her population problem.” That is what he said publicly. 

We, of course, can’t take an attitude like that. Therefore, if we are 
to persevere in a situation of this kind, we must face up to reality. 
We must realize we have an undereducated population which does 
not understand history and its lessons. It is one of the great faults 
of our educational system that we are not adequately aware of his- 
torical processes. We believe that democracy is self-executory. We 
believe we can have democracy without taking the necessary measures, 
and without the sacrifices to make it work. 

Senator Busu. Isn’t the question more of discipline than facilities, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bus. Would you expand on that, please? What should 
we do to create this discipline? I have been reading your speeches 
for 2 or 3 years, and have been particularly interested in those you 
have made since you returned from Russia. Would you enlarge on 
that, please? 

Admiral Ricxover. I can suggest certain things. Some you may 
not find pleasant, so I am not going to tell you. 

Senator Busn. I wish you would. How are we going to meet the 
problem if we don’t face up to it? 

Admiral Ricxover. I have said them many times. If I get off the 
subject, please stop me. 

Senator Stennis. All right, proceed. 
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EDUCATION IS OUR MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM 


Admiral Ricxover. I consider education to be the most important 
problem that faces us, because unless we solve our educational prob- 
jem, we will not be able to solve any of our other national problems. 

You will remember Aristotle said that the primary duty of any 
legislature is to take care of the education and training of its youth. 
We certainly are not doing that adequately. 

We have permitted our children to be trained in life adjustment, 
where the primary purpose is having a good time. The reason that 
we can afford to let our children think mostly about having a good 
time is because our country is so rich. We don’t realize that this 
wealth may be transitory. It may not last. We are not using our 
children’s teenhood as a period of education and training for adult- 
hood; many of our children remain permanent adolescents, unaware 
of the deep responsibilities of adulthood and of citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. For this I must blame the parents who by their own lazy 
habits and nonintellectual life set a bad example for their children. 

Now that is not the case in Russia. Someday, should they achieve 
the affluence we have, they may have the same problem; but they cer- 
tainly don’t have it today, nor do I believe their leaders are going to 
let their people get to that point. They realize if their people start 
having it too good, if they get too many ideas about freedom, their 
system will break down. For this reason they cannot tolerate freedom 
anywhere in the world. There must be no freedom anywhere, because 
as long as freedom exists, no matter where, and with rapid means of 
communications with other countries, there is the ever-present danger 
their own people will rebel. 

So they carry friendship with us up to a certain point, and they 
will throttle it should it appear that their people are getting out of 
hand. 

It is quite significant that a few days ago the Presidium urged all 
the party leaders to insist on greater party discipline. 


RUSSIAN OBJECTIVE IS TO CONQUER THE WORLD 


We must not place too much faith in the smiles of their visitors. If 
we give them anything, it must be quid pro quo. None of us in this 
country must be so softheaded as not to realize that everything they 
do and say is in furtherance of a long-range objective to conquer, 
to dominate the world. 

Now what can we do? I have said that education has first priority. 
And what must we do to improve education? I have frequently 
proposed a simple first step. 

Senator Stennis. Give it again. Give it to us now. 

Admiral Rickover. All right, I will give it to you. 


CONGRESS SHOULD SET EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


Congress should set up a permissive standard to define what a stu- 
dent should know when he finishes high school. In every country of 
the West it has been found there is no other fast way to improve the 
educational system, until and unless they set up standards. 
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Now as an engineer, I certainly can talk about standards. I know 
that we cannot make progress in atomic powerplants, or in missil 
or in space, unless we have standards. The setting of educational 
standards is the most urgent thing Congress can do, and it is a very 
simple thing. It doesn’t. cost anything. It doesn’t make anyone 
angry, either. 

a. may know that I was on “Meet the Press” 10 days ago. Mr, 
Lawrence Spivak told me he has received more mail and requests for 
transcripts of that program, which discussed education, than he has 
ever had on any “Meet the Press” program. “Meet the Press” as 
you know, started in 1945. The mail was overwhelmingly in favor of 
what I said about improving our school system. And you Senators, 
who are used to opinion polls, know what that means. It is evident 
our people are quite concerned about the poor education their children 
are getting. 


RUSSIANS WOULD GIVE PRIORITY TO MILITARY STRIKING POWER OVER 
7-YEAR PLAN 


Mr. West. Do you think, Admiral, that Mr. Khrushchev would 
give greater priority to achieving the 7-year plan than to building up 
his military striking power ¢ 

Admiral Ricxover. He definitely would give priority to building 
up his military striking power in selected areas. ‘The promises in the 
7-year plan are the same as our political party platforms. People 
read them and forget them quickly. 

Mr. Wrist. Admiral, getting back to your particular field of atomic 
propulsion, what have you been doing in the last 2 or 3 months? 


REPORT WRITING IS PREVENTING PRODUCTIVE WORK 


Admiral Rickxover. During the last 2 or 3 months I have been 
writing reports, I have been defending my program. Not only myself 
but all of my leading people have become involved in this. 

Mr. Weist. W hy is it necessary for a man who has accomplished 
what you have acc -omplished to spend so much time away from your 
technological duties writing reports and defending your program! 
Let’s get to the nub of that. 

Admiral Ricxover. Well, I don’t want to be parochial or personal 
in this matter. I would prefer to talk about it in a general way. I 
can be more helpful that way, I believe. 

We have too many administrators and st aff people in the executive 
branch of our Government. I am not saying this in a manner “let's 
clean house,” or anything such as that. 

But it is a fact that when there are too many people, work stops. 
Parkinson’s law takes over. It is as simple as that. 

These people are smart. They have administrative jobs to do and 
in so doing they take up the time of the very few people who do the 
real productive work. 

Over the last 10 years there has been a constant increase in difficulty 
in getting a job done in Government. In fact it has gotten to the 
point now where it is almost impossible to do a good job. 
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It isn’t money. You don’t get jobs done with money alone. In 
fact, you can slow jobs with too much money, because it takes time to 
spend money. Also it takes lots of people to spend lots of money. 

The situation is comparable to a fire department with one fire sta- 
tion and many fire alarms. We have only the one fire station but we 
keep on adding more fire alarms, and more people are ringing alarms; 
the fire station can’t take care of all the demands being made on it. 

Similarly the few people doing the actual technical work are being 
overburdened by constant requests for information, justification, re- 
justification, and so on. | 

It is not only me. I am not talking about myself alone. I am 
talking about our whole Government. What I have said is one of 
the basic reasons we are falling behind, and why we are going to con- 
tinue to fall behind until and unless the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment realizes it has this problem and takes steps to free the work- 
ing people from domination by the nonproductive members of 
Government. 

What you can do I don’t know. I don’t know what you can do in 
the legislative branch. I have thought about this problem for a long 
time and I can give you no panaceas. 

But I do believe if there is anything that you can do to protect 
the few people who are really doing a job, that will be well worth 
while. 

PEOPLE SHOULD BE JUDGED BY RESULTS 


For example, why don’t we judge people by results? A man who 
is truly dedicated to a job will not want to take on work he doesn’t 
believe in. If he doesn’t believe in a job, he just won’t do it. 

Another thing, I have been urged numerous times to take on addi- 
tional projects. I won’t take them on because I don’t believe they 
are worthwhile, or will interfere with what I am already doing. 

I consider if I or somebody else has produced results, he certainly 
should be let alone to devote his time to his job. 

There are many groups in Russia such as mine. They are not 
bothered. They are permitted to make some mistakes, but they are 
judged by results. They are not judged by the number or thickness of 
their reports, or by their methods. 

Many things cannot be justified, in detail, particularly in research 
and development. Day after day people ask abstruse questions: “Why 
did you use this physics formula, why did you do that thing?” You 
can’t explain those things. All you can do in scientific or technical 
matters just as in politics, is to judge people and results. It is the 
only thing you can do. There is nothing else. In the final analysis 
you must judge people. 

Let me recapitulate: If a man is doing a job, for God’s sake, let him 
alone. This is not the case in our Government. That is the real 
issue. That is our real problem. 


PRESSURE OF SYSTEM PRODUCES HACKS 


Many people who are competent initially and who would keep on 
doing a job finally succumb to the pressure of the system, and they 
become hacks. The tendency of any bureacracy is to force people into 
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its system. This is inevitable. The bureaucrats mr “We like what 
you have done but we don’t like your methods,” whereas the fact is 
the job could not have been done with those outworn methods, 

Instead of saying “Here is something new,” perhaps there is a 
categorical imperative in the new methods, poonene we can learn, per- 
haps we can improve our own work by these new methods. They 
don’t look at it that way. They say, “You are using the wrong meth- 
ods.” This goes on day after day, year after year. One must have 
great fortitude and love of country to keep on under these cireum- 
stances. It is almost impossible. 

Mr. West. Admiral, it is very disturbing, I am sure, to the com- 
mittee as it was to me when I visited your place, to find that with the 
great problems you still have in connection with atomic propulsion 
and atomic energy, that you have been unable to devote your great 
skills or the skills of your great dedicated staff to your work, and 
have been swamped with tremendous nontechnical overhead. 

I think the committee would be interested in trying to find out how 
such a situation can be alleviated, because that applies to all our de- 
fense technological progress. 

Admiral Ricxover. Mr. Weisl, I don’t think we can easily eliminate 
it in this country. It has become a way of life in the conduct of our 
business. We are not trying to become more efficient because I be- 
lieve we have gotten used to the idea that we are a strong powerful 
nation; that because a man is born an American he is inherently better 
than anyone else; that the Lord has given every American a patent 
of superior ability. 


CONTEST WITH TOTALITARIANISM STARTED LONG AGO 


No one has ever defeated us, because in every war we have fought, 
every external war, we knew we would ultimately win because the 
other side was inferior to us from a geographical standpoint or from 
an industrial or material standpoint. We have never gotten used 
to the idea that we might be defeated ; that, as a great nation, we can be 
subjected to the same international trials all other great nations have 
been subjected to, that so far in our national life we have been pro- 
tected by friendly oceans and allies. We conceive of our contest with 
Russia as a contest limited in time. We do not realize that it is a con- 
test between totalitarianism and freedom; that this contest has been 
going on from the very beginning of civilization. Our progressive 
educationists have neglected to teach history to our children so we 
lack a strong sense of history. 

We don’t realize, for example, that Byzantium was at war with 
barbarians for 900 years; that Christianity and Islam fought in- 
termittent hot and cold wars for 900 years with one side ahead now, 
the other ahead then ; that it was only in 1536 when Francis I of France 
signed a treaty with Suleiman, the regime of the capitulations, he 
took the first step toward peaceful coexistence of Christian and 
Moslem. 

COMMUNISTS ARE WINNING WORLD CONTROL 

We also believe that freedom is growing throughout the world. 
It is not. Freedom started growing with the Renaissance and with 
the Reformation, and kept growing for 400 years. But it is now 
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decreasing and rapidly. Twenty years ago the Communists controlled 
one-sixth of the world. Today they control one-third. They are the 
ones who are winning. We are not the ones who are winning. 

Mr. Wetst. Well, what should we do about it, Admiral? What 
can Congress do about it specifically ? 

Admiral Rickover. You are aie me to give an answer to a 
problem which the collective ability of 100 eminent Americans—the 
U.S. Senate—has not been able to solve. I can only give you some 
thoughts to consider. 

Mr. Weis. You are the man, Admiral Rickover, who gave us the 
atomic submarine and that is the one major weapons system in which 
we apparently lead the Russians. Would you tell us how you were 
able to do that and how perhaps we can get other departments to do 
that and keep these administrative types off the backs of dedicated 
people like you and your organization. 


“NAUTILUS” COULD NOT BE DEVELOPED IN PRESENT CLIMATE 


Admiral Ricxover. I don’t think I could do the Nautilus again in 
the present atmosphere. 

Mr. Wetst. Sir? 

Admiral Ricxover. I don’t think with the present climate, the way 
it has changed in the last 10 to 12 years, I could develop the Nautilus 
again. Now that is a statement for you to ponder. 

You asked what we have gotten for the money spent in the naval 
program. For about $850 million we got all of our laboratories; 
we got five land prototypes of atomic powerplants that are now 
operating ; we got all of the research and development over this entire 
period of time; and we also got the atomic powerplants for the Vau- 
tilus and the Seawolf. We got all of this for less than $1 billion. 

Mr. Wrist. And how much have we spent already on the atomic 
airplane, which we haven’t got? 

Admiral Ricxover. I don’t know the exact amount, but I believe it 
is more than I have spent. 

Mr. Wetst. Based on your experience,.what can Congress do to 
help this country’s military research and development program, 
which is so important ? 

Admiral Rickover. You have me at a loss. 

Mr. Weisu. Certainly we can’t have technical men like you writing 
reports and a staff of dedicated technologists and scientists spending 
their time largely writing reports. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH IS RESPONSIBLE FOR SHORTCOMINGS 


Admiral Ricxover. The fault is not that of the legislative branch, 
Iam sure you know I will not say nice things simply because I am in 
this room. In previous testimony before congressional committees, 
I have not always said nice things. 

In the broad sense it is not the legislative branch that is responsible 
for our shortcomings; it is the executive branch. The executive 
branch must see to it that the senior administrative people in the tech- 
nical departments really understand the jobs they are supervising. 
Perhaps the Senate should more thoroughly investigate before it con: 
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firms appointees to certain important jobs to assure that they are really 
ualified. 

" Mr. West. Are there still many problems connected with nuclear 

propulsion plants? 

Admiral Rickover. There are many problems, and we are not doing 
as muvh as we could or should. I finally got to the point of no return 
about 2 weeks ago. At 11 0’clock one night a serious technical problem 
arose. For the first time in my 12 years in charge of our project 
there were no technical people in my organization available to handle 
the job. The technical people were all off writing reports at 11 o’clock 
that night. 

Now that is a fine way to use the rare technical talent we have in 
this country—to waste their time on nonproductive work. Whom are 
we fighting anyway? Are we fighting ourselves? 

Mr. West. Do you believe what is happening to you may be hap- 
pening in other technical areas? 

Admiral Ricxover. I have no doubt it is. 

Mr. West. Isn’t that one of the reasons that our leadtime in this 
country for developing new weapons is about twice or three times 
as long as it is in Russia, or even in Western Europe? 


OUR LEADTIMES ARE INCREASING 


Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir, our leadtimes are increasing; theirs 
are decreasing. 

Yes, our leadtimes are getting longer and they are going to get still 
longer. Instead of resolving our management and administrative 
»roblems, we follow the easier path of going to Congress and asking 
or more money. “The Russians have launched another space vehicle, 
Give us more money.” 

As if more money alone would solve our problems. ‘That will not 
do it, sir. 

Mr. Weisz. How do you educate or train your staff ? 

Admiral Ricxover. I have testified previously, but it may bear 
repeating, that everybody says: “Get good men.” But good men 
aren’t available; good men already have good jobs. All you can do 
is recruit potentially good youngsters and spend a great deal of time 
and effort educating and training them. 

This is what I did. I recruit the 2 to 3 percent of the best young- 
sters from the best schools in this country. I train them. I have 
them work in an atmosphere where they are surrounded by other 
people who are dedicated. It is the most gratifying thing to see 
how these youngsters become devoted to their jobs, how they work 
day and night, how they forget about their pay and simply do the 
job. 

There are many youngsters in this country who would thrive in that 
sort of an environment, if given a chance. 

But what happens? In most of the agencies the young men are set 
to doing routine administrative paperwork, to writing reports, to 
justifying, and they soon become hacks. 

Senator Stennis. They become what? 

Admiral Rickover. Hacks. 
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TECHNICAL SPECIALISTS MUST BE ROTATED TO BE PROMOTED 


Mr. Weist. Admiral, I met a man, I think his name was Leighton, 
a commander, a graduate of Annapolis, a highly skilled technical man, 
and I notice he isn’t with you any more. Where is he now? 

Admiral Rickover. He is now working at one of our Navy yards. 
Due to the Navy rotation system I cannot keep an officer too long at 
one job, no matter how valuable he is or how much the job will suffer 
if he leaves. If I don’t transfer the man regularly it will hurt his 
chances for promotion. 

Mr. Weist. Wouldn’t you have been better off keeping him here? 

Admiral Ricxover. I have no choice. If I don’t transfer him, he 
will not be promoted. I cannot, in all conscience, do an officer such an 
injustice, so I let the job suffer. Some day perhaps technical special- 
ists will be recognized as such. Just imagine if every good surgeon 
had to be transferred every few years to other duties. And yet this is 
the way we run our $40 billion a year national insurance company. 

Mr. Weisu. Isn’t it a fact though that when you have certain Navy 
officers working for you, they can’t be promoted ¢ 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, that is correct. The fact that they work 
for me militates against their promotion. 

Mr. Weist. Why is that? 

Admiral Rickover. Well, they are not liked. You asked the ques- 
tion. You have your answer. 

Mr. Weis. Is it because you do things differently than anybody 
else ¢ 

Admiral Rickover. Yes. They rub people the wrong way. They 
are not courteous in situations that demand discourtesy. They are 
more interested in getting the job done than in apple polishing, and 
the routine people whose toes are stepped on take it out on them. 

As a result we now get very few applications from technical officers. 
The word has gotten around that to do nuclear technical work will not 
get anyone ahead. “Stay away from that game. It’s poison.” And 
yet this is the field on which the future of our Navy depends. 

Mr. Weisu. Can Congress do something about that ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. That is where Congress can help. 

Senator Srennis. Admiral, I have been agreeing with your testi- 
mony here a thousand percent on that one. 

Mr. West. I am sure that this committee would like to be of help 
to prevent men like you and your staff from getting so discouraged 
that eventually you just throw in the sponge. Each of you could 
go into private industry and make four to five times what you are 
now making. 

_ Admiral Rickover. But we don’t want to, Mr. Weis]. We are not 
interested in making money. 

If we were interested in making money, we would have quit many 
years ago when we were offered these lucrative jobs. Our job is to 
do everything we can to convert the Navy to atomic power. It will 
take many more years to finish the job, to assure that our country is 
strong. 

You might ask why we keep on. I will tell you why. The Lord 


has never given anv man a certificate saying, “If you fight you are 
bound to win the battle.” 
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No one who is truly a man will give up the fight, even when he 
knows he faces certain defeat. This is the only way he can fulfil] 
himself asa man. Even though he loses he will inspire others to fight, 
Throughout history, many men have had to make sacrifices. So w hat 
else can we do? 


ATOMIC SUBMARINE COULD NOT HAVE BEEN BUILT WITHOUT CONGRESSIONAL 
INTERCESSION 


Mr. Wrist. I think you testified that if it were not for Congress, 
you would not have been able to build the atomic submarine. 

Admiral Rickover. Without the backing we have always received 
from Congress we could not get our job done. Time and again Con- 
gress has interc eded to help us with the executive branch. The case 
would be hopeless without my being able to go to Congress. 

This should not be necessary, but it is. 

We are subject to daily and constant petty harassments. You might 
ask me to give examples. Individually these are not significant; col- 
lectively they waste much of our time, It is these petty actions by 
petty minds who are placed in positions of authority. 


RAPID TURNOVER IN KEY POSITIONS 


A military organization is not geared to do research and develop- 
ment. It is an operating type of organization. Officers who have had 
command of ships and of fleets and have done a fine job come to Wash- 
ington and are given authority over technical people. Those in line 
authority are frequently not competent to make the technical decisions, 
but they make them anyway. 

Now that wouldn’t be so bad if they stayed around long enough 
to learn their jobs. I will quote a few figures to illustrate the point. 

During the time | have had my present job there have been seven 
Secretaries of Defense, seven Secretaries of the Navy, six Chiefs of 
Naval Operations, nine Directors of Atomic Energy in the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, six Chiefs of the Bureau of Ships, 
four Chairmen of the Atomic Energy Commission, six General Man- 
agers of the Atomic Energy Commission and three Directors of the 
Reactor D: velopme nt Division. 

Senator Srennis. What years now is that ? 

Admiral Rickover. From about 1948 to the present time. 

Look at the situation we face. Every one of these individuals and 
their multitude of subordinates—and these likewise rotate rapidly— 
exercise authority over us. Now ultimately you get to the point, 
what with explaining what you are doing to many people, to satisfy- 
ing executive branch committees, to “educating” the many people who 
come and go as on an assembly line, and to writing reports, that little 
time is left to get any constructive work done. 

This is the dilemma. They will not judge us by results. Since they 
have no technical basis for judgment they can ‘only judge methods. 
For example, officers are used to running ships and operating fleets on 
a basis of a rule book, a set of regulations. This they understand. 
Now the captain of a ship is precluded from placing undue demands 
on his people, because his crew is limited in number ‘and the ship will 
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quickly be unable to perform its proper functions. Furthermore, if 
he does anything wrong, this is quickly detected by his superiors who 
are at least as expert as he is in the functions of the ship. But when 
this same officer arrives at the Pentagon there are no checks on him. 
He has authority and he exercises it. He exercises his authority in a 
yast, loosely coordinated activity where there are many people and 
where the consequences of his actions are not immediately apparent. 

That the work suffers, costs more, or is delayed, may not come to 
light for a long time, sometimes years. Frequently, I marvel that we 
get as much done as we do. 

After 2 or 3 years the officer leaves and a new officer takes his place. 
The officer is never around long enough to start the job and fight it 
through to completion. If the job fails, he is not responsible. There 
are few in the Defense Establishment who are responsible for any- 
thing at any time. You know that as well as I do. When you can’t 
point your finger at a man when something goes wrong and say “you 
are responsible,” then there is no real responsibility. And that is 
the dilemma: that people who are not responsible, who do not have 
technical ability, are judging and running the technical people. 

Mr. Weisz. Can you tell us anything in connection with your visit 
to Russia which would be helpful to the committee in evaluating our 
military posture ? 

Admiral Rickxover. I did not see any military items, sir. I saw 
atomic energy installations but not military. 

What I did get out of it was this: They do have the ability to 
make decisions quickly. For example, this one thing I would like to 
leave off the record if 1 may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Stennis. Back on the record, Mr. Reporter. 


SOVIET INTENT IS TO DOMINATE 


Mr. Wrist. What impression did you get of the intent of the Soviet 
leader's ? 

Admiral Ricxover. The intent of the Soviet leaders is to dominate. 

In one factory I asked the manager “Who will be ahead 7 years 
from now, the United States or Russia?” He knew the “correct” 
answer : “Russia, of course.” 

Next. I asked him, “Who will ultimately be ahead, China or the 
United States?” He knew the “correct” answer : “China.” 

But when I asked the next. question it was evident he had not done 
his home work. He didn’t remember the party line. I said, “Who 
will be ahead, China or Russia?” He thought and thought for a 
long time and finally said “Russia.” The party line answer and the 
one he should have given was that there can never be any contest be- 
tween two Communist countries. He did have the “correct” answer 
when I asked him if there had ever been any strikes in his factory. 
He replied that this was a foolish question because the workers were 
always satisfied, they were working for themselves, so why should 
they go on strike. The question of a strike had never occurred to 
anyone in that factory, he said. 
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SOVIET-CHINESE CLASH IS WISHFUL THINKING 


Mr. West. A great many people in this country feel that we don’t 
have to worry because China and Russia will be fighting it out between 
themselves. Do you share that view ! 

Admiral Rickover. That is wishful thinking. It relieves us of our 
problems and shoves them on to the Chinese. No, sir, I do not share 
that view. 

This is the same as saying we are in mortal danger from Russia, but 
let’s not worry about it, they themselves are soon going to be in mortal 
danger from China. Such wishful thinking is an unwillingness to 
face up to reality. 

Mr. West. Couldn’t this committee, this Congress or somebody do 
something to get these administrators off your backs, so that you can 
do your work and not have to write all these burdensome reports? 

Admiral Rickover. It is not entirely an administrative problem, 
Mr. Weisl. It is inherent in the system we are using. This is why 
it is so difficult to advise you what todo. I don’t know how to give 
you any concrete advice. 

I can only suggest that wherever you have people who are doing a 
job, somehow see to it that they are let alone and judge them by re- 
sults, not by their methods. 

Mr. Wetst. How will you get your work done? 

Admiral Rickover. Well, I will somehow get my work done. I 
will keep on. We don’t do anywhere near as much as we could do or 
should do, but we will get some of it done. 


STAFF IS HARASSED BY REPORT WRITING 


Mr. Wetst. That is about all I have to ask. How is your staff re 
acting to this report writing and harassment ? 

Admiral Rickover. They are not reacting very well, sir. They 
are disgusted. 

I don’t have a staff of public relations people, ghost writers or such. 
I only have technical people. Therefore, when these issues come up, 
the only people I can use are the senior technical people. 

So while they are engaged in report writing, the technical decisions 
are being made by the inexperienced youngsters. There is no one else 
todoit. This is the horrible part of my situation. 

If I had a public relations staff as many agencies do—the Space 
Agency I understand has 28 public relations people—correct me if I 
am wrong, but I read that in the newspaper—if I had such a staff of 
28 people, I could get along very well, because actually the reports we 
write, as you know, are never read by anyone except the stenographers. 
You just have to keep on turning out reports, but I don’t have the 
people to do this. 


FEDERAL AUTHORITY TO SET HIGH SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Senator Busu. Admiral, could I just ask a question about your 
suggestion of permissive standards for the high schools. That is 
certainly a concrete recommendation. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Busu. But what authority can the Federal Government 
use to do that ? 


Admiral Rickover. What authority ? 
Senator Busy. We don’t have any authority over the high schools. 
Admiral Rickover. You don’t have to exercise authority. If Con- 


ress declares “This is what we think would be good for a high school 
”? 


—_—_—_ 


nator Busu. In other words, it would be a statement of opinion. 

Admiral Rickover. Look, you regulate the colors of lipstick, don’t 
you? By what authority do you do that? 

Senator Busu. By law,ifitisdone. You have me there. 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir; there is nothing in the Constitution 
that says the Federal Government can regulate airplane or train 
travel, because there were no airplanes or trains in 1789, but you are 
regulating airplanes and trains anyway. 

Senator Busy. Yes; we are regulating them because it is inter- 
state commerce, and we can regulate and do regulate interstate com- 
merce, but education is an entirely different thing. 

Admiral Ricxover. We do have a U.S. Office of Education. 

Senator Busu. Yes; we do. 

Admiral Rickover. We have appropriated money for education. 
Why can’t the U.S. Office of Education or Congress say “This is what 
we think boys and girls ought to know.” You are not making them 
follow thestandard. Itisnot compulsory. 

Senator Busu. It is a statement of opinion. 

Admiral Ricxover. It is a statement of principle. You could get 
up a council of scholars to devise it for you. Now in doing that, be 
sure you keep progressive education people out of it. You can very 
easily find out what is being done in Western Europe and in Russia, 
this will help you. A standard could be derived from the standards 
established in those countries. 

You might take the Russian standard as a lower level, because the 
children in Western Europe are about 1 to 2 years ahead of those in 
Russia. The children in Russia are 1 or 2 years ahead of ours. 


OUR CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW AS MUCH AS THOSE IN RUSSIA 


Our children should know at least as much as those in Russia. But 
the educationists will say, “They will have to work too hard. It will 
be bad for their health.” 

Yet the records show that there is a smaller percentage of rejections 
for physical unfitness for military service in Western Europe and in 
Russia than there is in the United States. So that argument won’t 
hold water. 

Senator Busu. They have a tighter discipline in the schools, do they 
not ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busu. Not only in Russia but also in Western European 
countries ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir; and they go to school longer, too, For 
example, our children go to school 5 hours a day, 5 days a week for 
only 180 days a year. Their schoolday is 6 hours, with no study 
period, 6 daysa week. In Denmark, they go to school 280 days a year. 
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So they do i in 9 years what we do in 14. The average in Western 
Europe and in Russia is about 240 days a year. 

I can assure you the parents are all for improving our school sy stem. 
The vast majority of our people in this country have children in 
school; just think how politically attractive it will be for anyone 
who advocates better schools. When you get thousands of letters 
overwhelmingly in favor of improving our “public school system, in 
response to a “EV program, that is a pretty meaningful poll. 

Senator Busn. That is right. I have observed w vhere your theories 
have been tried out at the local level, for instance in Glastonbury, 
Conn. They lengthened the hours in school, tightened up on the dis- 
cipline, and the parents have adopted it. 

Admiral] Ricxover. The parents are all] for it. 

Senator Bus. And the students accept it. 

Admiral Rickover. But once we set up a standard, the parents can 
judge for themselves whether the schools are doing a good job, 
whether the teachers are competent. They can learn where the defi- 
ciencies are. They can then take care of getting better teachers or of 
getting the teachers to improve themselves. 

But we will never be able to solve this problem until we first set a 
standard. We have 50,000 individual school boards in the United 
States. We can’t expect 50,000 individual school boards to set up ade- 
quate educational standards. 

Senator Young. Counsel, may I ask a question on another subject? 

Admiral, should we assume that the Soviets do not have the atomic 
submarine? What about that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INTERFERENCE COULD CAUSE US TO LOSE NUCLEAR PROPULSION LEAD 


Admiral Rickover. We must maintain our lead in atomic subma- 
rines and nuclear propulsion. If we don’t, we will give up 10 years’ 
advantage, and this is what I am afraid is going to happen to us, 
because of the vast amount of interference to which my organization 
is subjected. I am worried. I am worried we will lose our lead to 
the Russians in nuclear submarines. There is so much we must do to 
keep ahead. 

Let me tell you some of the things we are doing. We are presently 
designing nuclear cores that will last much longer. We can accom- 
plish this if we are let alone to do our work, Such nuclear cores will 
last an entire war. Just think what that would mean if we get intoa 
real devastating war where our bases may be destroyed, that we have 
ships that are self-sufficient from a fuel standpoint. 

We are increasing the life of our nuclear cores and the cost is being 
greatly reduced. That is what wecando. We will save large sums of 
money, if we are just permitted to go on and do our work. That is all 
we ask. All of my people and I have given up practically every bit 
of our personal lives. 

Senator Stennis. Given up what? 

Admiral Rickxover. Every bit of our personal lives. We don’t have 
any. We have given it up. 

Mr. Weis. You are harassed all the time? 

Admiral Rickover. We would work just as hard one way or the 
other, but it is much better that we be permitted to work on strength- 
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ening our country. That is all we ask. We don’t want more pay. 
We just want to be permitted to do our work. That may be an un- 
usual request in this day and age, but there are still people in this 
country who are willing to do that. 
Senator STENNIS. Admiral, may I ask a question right there? 
Isn’t there someone that ‘you could request protection of, par- 
ticularly in the matter of your highly critical category? Isn’t there 


someone that you could request protection in that very field that you 
are talking about and get it? 


Admiral Rickover. “Let's take Congress. 
every time I have a problem ¢ 

Senator Stennis. I mean within your organization. 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir. The top people are generally with me, 


but they have large numbers of subordinates whom they do not con- 
trol. 


Can I go to Congress 


PENTAGON IS A BIG JUNGLE 


The Pentagon today, is a big jungle, as you well know. No one 
could possibly control that outfit with its large number of people. 

In fact, the Pentagon is the “fifth service.” There are the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines. These are the four services. So the 
Pentagon has become the “fifth service.” 

The top people can no longer control adequately the situation. 
They are busy with their own problems; some of their subordinates 
in their small, petty ways are constantly interfering with us. 

Believe me if I knew how to stop it, I would do so, but I can’t go 
around and bother the top people every day. There might be a dec- 
laration of policy by Congress for certain selected objectives. You 
could say: “Don’t harass these people”’—something of that sort. 

I don't believe Congress can go beyond that. Nor can any man 
request or insist that his work not be judged. Mind you, sir, I am 
not requesting that. I am not saying that my work should not be sub- 
ject to budget review, to review by congressional committees, or by 
anyone else ‘Who has a legitim: ate need. 





PEOPLE IN PENTAGON SHOULD BE REDUCED 20 OR 30 PERCENT 


But when many people have the right to stop you for question- 
ing, that is a real problem. Nearly everybody in the Pentagon has 
the right to question me, but with no obligation and no responsibility 
to see that my job gets done. And every year the number of people 
with this right is increasing. That is why it would help to arbi- 
trarily reduce the number of people in the Pentagon by 20 or 30 per- 
cent. This could be one of the most significant steps that has ever 
been taken to improve efliciency. It is significant that one of the 
first steps Mr. Khrushchev took when he became Premier was to re- 
duce the Moscow bureaucracy by more than 100,000. 


PROBLEMS ARE WITH EXECUTIVE BRANCH, NOT CONGRESS 


Senator Srennis. You can be frank with us. Do we call you to 
the Hill too often ? 


Admiral Ricxover. No, sir. 
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Senator Srennis. Or take too much of your time here, or for re 
orts ? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir, that is not my problem. I don’t mind 
coming up to the Hill. I don’t mind getting a chance to talk with 
congressional committees because I think I do some good. 

I have never been unduly bothered by Congress or by requests from 
Congress. 

A lot of people complain about Congress, that Congress asks for 
too much. Maybe they are asking too much of Congress. Maybe 
that is why Congress is questioning them so much. They may not 
be completely straightforward with Congress. 

I have no complaint so far as Congress is concerned. I would 
like to wash that one up. My problems are in the executive branch. 

Mr. Wrist. I think you made the statement if it hadn’t been for 
certain Members of Congress, you never would have built the atomic 
submarine. 

Admiral Ricxover. That is right. Senator Stennis, do you believe 
if I thought that Congress was holding me back I would not tell 
you this? 

Senator Srennis. I think you would. That is why I asked you 
the question. I know that you speak your mind. 

Senator Wiley, do you have some questions for the admiral ? 

Senator Winey. I think I havea eer First I want to compliment 
you, sir, for a very challenging statement. I would like to have a 
copy, if it were possible, of what took place on the Spivak television 
program. 

Senator Youne. I will give you 10 cents and you can get it. 

Senator Jackson. Alex, I am going to put it in the record. 

Senator Wier. Then you have it. 

I have this question: 1 think your remarks in relation to education 
are very challenging. We have an education bill up before the Sen- 
ate. But in this Spivak meeting you spoke of, did you outline the 
particular tests that are necessary for the youngsters or anything of 
that kind ? 

Admiral Rickxover. No, sir; but they are available in other things 
I have written. 

Senator Witzy. Id like to get a copy of them. 

Admiral Ricxover. All right, sir. 


UNNECESSARY MONEY SPENT ON EDUCATIONAL FRILLS 


Senator Witry. The question is, whether we are spending a great 
deal of money unnecessarily in what you might call the superficialities 
of education. 

Admiral Ricxover. We are, sir. There have been estimates made 
that about 200,000 to 300,000 people in the public school system are 
engaged in things that are not essential for the educational process, 
such as amateur psychologists, amateur sociologists, administrators, 
public relations people, and so on. 

Those functions should be performed by the church or the home; 
they do not belong in tax-supported schools. This, of course, takes 
up the time of the students in school and keeps them from learning 
the things they should. 
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Senator Wier. I wanted to get your reaction on one other subject, 
because we now have laws against child labor as you know, in some 
States, if they are under 16 or 18 years of age; yet, in other States 


everyone is entitled to an education up to 18 years of age. 


The result is that we have a great deal of wasted energy, and a great 
deal of expense. We are talking about billions now for increased 
buildings and the whole thing amounts to whether or not it is a good 
investment. 

If it is a good investment, that is one thing; if, on the other hand, 

there is an element of waste, we are not fair to the youngsters. 

I would like to get your reaction on that problem, because to me it 
isa very challenging thing. 


HOME IS GREATEST INFLUENCE ON DESIRE FOR EDUCATION 


Admiral Rickover. I have given this subject a great deal of thought. 

The problem is not so much with lack of opportunity for education. 
It is with the fact that the home does not encourage youngsters to 
stay on at school and get an adequate education. 

I think we put the cart before the horse. In England a central 
advisory council for education has just finished a report entitled 
“15 to 18.” Some of the best brains in England have been working 
on this project for more than 3 years. 

This report proposes a national standard of requiring youngsters 
tostay in school at least until 16. It will cost them £200 to £250 million 
extra per year, but they think it is worthwhile and essential for the 
welfare of their country. Interesting studies have been made, Senator 
Wiley, in Russia, in England, in France, in Western Europe, in the 
United States on the effect of home env ironment on desire and apti- 
tude for education. These studies invariably show that the motiva- 
tion received in the home is one of the most important factors in 
education. 

That is, if a child listens to adult intellectual conversation he is 
helped to develop. If he listens to inane trivia from his parents, from 
TV or radio, he is harmed. The home is the greatest influence in 
keeping the children in school longer. In fact, without this home in- 
fluence, many children want to leave school as early as possible so they 
can start earning money. This places a great responsibility on 
parents. 

This shows up even in Russia where most children come from prole- 
tarian families. Those children whose parents are in the civil service 
or white collar class stay longer at school than those whose parents are 
manual workers. 

So the problem really is to keep the children at school longer. 

I personally would not keep children in school after 16 if there were 
definite indications they had no aptitude for further academic work. 
But I certainly would do much more to give academic work to all our 
children than our schools presently attempt. 

Now I am going to say something, Senator Stennis, that I know will 
interest you. The U.S. Office of Education issued, in 1951, a bulletin 
entitled “Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth.” It is one 
of the most anti-intellectual documents I have ever read. 
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According to this pamphlet, 60 percent of the boys and girls in the 
United States are incapable of mastering an academic education. The 
level of education in our schools has been lowered to take care of this 
supposed incapable majority. 

I maintain that far more than 40 percent of our children are capable 
of mastering an academic education which would fit them to go to 
college, if the high schools knocked off the frills, and if they taught 
academic subjects. This is where we are shortchanging our children, 
We give up too quickly and too easily in attempting to educate all our 
children. 

So the question is really the opposite of what you stated. 

I think 16 is about the limit where children should stay in school 
if they have given definite indications they are not capable of further 
academic education. But up to 16 we should force the children as 
much as possible to develop their intellects and not devote their time 
to learning how to operate a lathe, and so on. They can learn that 
much quicker and better in a factory. Our schools give up too soon 
on our children. It is easier for the school administrators, of course. 

And how easy it is to take this easy course if we don’t have stand- 
ards. It is easy for the teachers too, because no one can judge them. 

Senator Srennis. May I interrupt you just a minute, gentlemen? 

Senator Jackson must leave. For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the situation, Senator Jackson was on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee when the matter first came up about Admiral Rick- 
over being retained in the service. Senator Jackson was very well in- 
formed about Admiral Rickover’s outstanding work and was very 
helpful to the committee in its determination to keep Admiral Rick- 
over in the Navy and keep the nuclear submarine program going. The 
Navy finally saw the light and promoted Admiral Rickover, and the 
Nation has continued to receive the benefits of his very great abilities 

May we recognize Senator Jackson out of order, Senator W iley, for 
anything that he wishes to say or comment on what the Admiral said? 

Senator Witey. That young man is never out of order. 


ATOMIC SUBMARINE PROGRAM COULD BE GUIDE FOR CRITICAL PROJECTS 
TODAY 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t mean to break in here. 
I am sorry I was tied up in another meeting. I merely wanted to say 
that I was sorry that I missed the main remarks of Admiral Rickover, 
but I will read this entire record with great interest. 

I do want to say that when we get into some of these organizational 
problems at the appropriate time, I think we could profit by Admiral 
Rickover’s return to the committee. 

I want to say to my colleagues that when I was in the House on the 
Atomic Energy Committee 11 years ago, Admiral Rickover, at that 
time, was coming up to brief us on the atomic submarine program. 
He stood alone, pretty much alone, I would say, in his determination 
to see that program through. I do think that in considering critical 
projects that need to be pushed with vigor and vitality and sensibility, 
I think that the lesson of how the atomic submarine came into being 
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under his leadership would be a helpful guide in connection with some 
of our critical projects today, and with that I yield. 
Admiral Ricxover. Thank you very much, sir. 


CONGRESS CONCERNED ABOUT PROMOTION PROBLEMS 


Senator Stennis. You will be interested to know, I am sure, Sen- 
ator, that the Admiral has testified that the word has gotten around 
that it is not too healthy a thing to join his staff if an officer is inter- 
ested in his promotional chances. 

Senator Jackson. I think this is something that our committee, 
the Armed Services Committee, should look into. I am concerned 
about it, and I am glad that it was brought out here. 

I don’t think that it is advisable, at a time when our security de- 
pends on scientific achievement, to play down and to degrade those 
officers who go into the kind of career that can add immeasurably to 
our security through scientific achievement. 

Senator Stennis. This is the one time, since I have served on the 
Armed Services Committee, where the committee directly intervened, 
you might say, in connection with the promotion list, and saw to it 
that it was changed to include Admiral Rickover. What has hap- 
pened since shows that this was a wise move that has benefited the 
Nation. 

Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Cannon, for yielding to me. 
I appreciate your kindness. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any questions for the 
Admiral, but I have enjoyed his discussion very much. It seems 
tome that what he has said is very important information and should 
be made available to the public. 

I wonder if we could ask the Admiral to go through this record 
after it is transcribed, and indicate what is classified, because we are 
ina closed hearing. It seems to me that the bulk of this information 
would not and should not be classified, and I think it is something 
that should be called to the attention of the public. 

Admiral Rickover. There is hardly any part of my testimony that 
is classified. I will certainly check it for classification. 

Senator Stennis. I think that is a fine suggestion. 


NEED FOR GREATER AUSTERITY 


I want to say this to you. I am convinced, with the greatest defer- 
ence to our people and our Nation, that we are going soft. This is 
not a new thought for me, for I have been making speeches in Missis- 
sippi and elsewhere; about austerity year after year. 

We have to tighten up our belts some and get some more steel in 
our backbones and train it into our youth. I have been surprised, 
Admiral Rickover, at the response you get from thinking people. 
They seem to be hungry to hear something besides the soft line, so 
to speak. 

Admiral Rickxover. I know that, sir. I have experienced this every- 
where I have spoken. 
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Senator Stennis. I made the statemeut many times; I said we were 
robbing our youth. 

Admiral Rickover. That is right, sir. 

Senator Srennis. We are robbing them of the personal satisfaction, 
as well as the opportunity to improve themselves in the future, by 
not teaching them more the lesson that real personal advancement 
and satisfaction comes only from individual effort and training and 
doing the hard thing. 

Then I said that the movement must originate in the living rooms 

rather than depend on the church and the schools, and there has been 
a terrific response and cheering from various types of audiences on 
that very point. 
_ I am not pointing to my speech or my thought as anything that 
is unusual, but, because of the way it was received as evidence, show- 
ing that the American people realize and sense that we have got to 
have somewhat of a changed attitude. 

Admiral Rickover. I have had the same experience, sir, everywhere, 

Senator Stennis. You said that you received these overwhelmingly 
favorable replies to your remarks on “Meet the Press.” I watched 
that very closely, and I wrote you a letter asking for a transcript. 

Admiral Rickxover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I know we have all been interested and moved by 
your remarks today. As Senator Jackson said, there are other times 
too when your testimony would be very valuable, particularly on those 
subjects we have not covered today. 

Admiral, you referred to me awhile ago when you were discussing 
the problems of rotation and promotion for technically trained off- 
cers. For the information of those who would not know, you were 
referring to the fact that I had served part time as chairman of the 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Personnel. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I[ haven’t exhaustively investigated that problem, 
but I think that this would be a very fertile field and that something 
could be done about it. I wanted to say that for the record so it 
would be clear. 

Now I want to ask you this specific question. You referred to your 
own group with whom you are working, and your own staff. How 
much help do you get from outside your own organization, Admiral, in 
the problems that confront you? Do you get any help outside of your 
own group? 

Admiral Ricxover. Little, sir. 


COMMENDATION TO ADMIRAL RICKOVER 


Senator Srennis. I commend you very highly for what you have 
done for the Navy and for the country. I think that appreciation is 
reflected by the public in response to your television interview, as well 
as other things for which you have been recognized. 

Now this matter of the Armed Services Committee going into the 
subject of who will be promoted and who will not; who will be retired 
and who will not; that is a very delicate matter and I don’t like to 
go into it. 
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I don’t think the committee ought to go into it very often. In fact, 
your case is the only one that I think we have ever gone into. But I 
certainly had my eyes opened in that matter, and I want to pledge you 
my continuing support as long as your record is like it is. I think 
you now have, and will continue to have, the support of the entire 
committee on any set of facts where merit is on your side and you 
need help. 

I, for one, hope that you don’t stop the efforts that you are carrying 
on. Lam not on the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, so I don’t have 
toomuch personal knowledge of the details of what you are doing, but 
I know you are getting results, and I don’t know where we would 
have been if you hadn’t stuck it out, contributing what you have, you 
and your staff. We know from what you have said that many of them 
are entitled to great credit. 

I don’t look on this as any reflection on the President or anything 
of that kind at all. It is a matter of the organization giving a man, 
who can deliver, a chance to do so without being harassed or over- 
burdened with inconsequential administrative chores. Weadmire you 
for your fighting spirit as well as for your great ability, and you may 
be sure that the Congress will continue to give you the support you 
need to continue your efforts in the national interest. 

Is there anything further? Senator Wiley, do you have anything 
further ? 

Senator Witry. Nothing further except to say that I have listened 
with profit to the discussion by the diellamvialiod: Admiral, and I trust 
that he realizes and will realize how much we hold him in esteem, how 
much we think of him. Because he is no different from the rest of us, 
Iam sure he appreciates appreciation, and we all appreciate you, sir. 

Admiral Rickxover. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. We certainly are glad that we were able to hear 
you this afternoon. 

We are very glad to have had you with us, sir, and congratulations 
again, and convey our regards to your staff, too. I know you have a 
fine group there with you. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, February 4, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, AND THE 
CoMMITTEER ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 
a.m., in room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson (chairman of the committee and subcommittee) presiding. 

Present, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Senators John- 
son, Stennis, and Saltonstall. 

Present, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Johnson, Stennis, Cannon, Wiley, Martin, and Case of New Jersey. 

Also present: Senators Engle and Bush; Edwin L. Weisl, special 
counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, associate special council; Kenneth E. Be- 
Lieu, staff director of Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
and Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee ; Max Lehrer, assistant 
staff director, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Stuart 
P. French, associate counsel. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; Dr. Glen P. Wilson, chief clerk; and 
Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. Today Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, former Chief of Staff of the Army, now retired, 
will testify. He will be followed by Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, 
current Chief of Staff of the Army. 

We, in Congress, have a very grave responsibility. The Constitution 
provides that Congress has the power to provide for the common de- 
fense and to raise and maintain military forces and establish the rules 
and regulations for the Government thereof. 

Congress can do this only if it gets timely and accurate information 
on which to base its decisions. 

Each year Congress is requested to make decisions on the military 
programs submitted by the executive branch. On these decisions, 
good or bad, may well rest the fate of our Republic. 

Congress must be candidly and fully advised by America’s senior 
military officials, else it cannot act wisely. 

Testimony taken to date indicates many differences of opinion 
among unquestionably patriotic and dedicated officials. Our com- 
mittee hopes—at least in part—to be able to resolve some of these 
issues. 
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However, on one thing we all agree. It is this. The decisions we 

make now—this year—will cast America’s future. Upon these de- 
cisions will rest tomorrow’s freedom of action. These decisions wil] 
not be taken lightly. 

Gen. Maxw ell T aylor brings to the committee a lifelong background 
as one of the world’s outstanding professional soldiers. He most 
recently was Chief of Staff of the. Army and a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. He now appears before the committee as a private 
citizen, beloved by all who know him and respected by the entire 
Nation. 

General Taylor, it is our eustom to swear each witness. Will you 
stand and be sworn, please? 

Do you solemnly swear to tell the tr uth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, in the testimony you are about to give, so help you God? 

General Taytor. I do. 

Senator Jounson. General Taylor, I want, personally, to thank 
you for taking the time to come ‘and appear before this committee, 
Normally it is our procedure to ask the counsel to begin the question- 
ing. However, if you have any remarks or a prepared statement 
you would like to make, and desire to make it first, we will be glad 
to follow your recommendation. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 


General Taytor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have a short 
prepared statement if it is agreeable that I read it. 

Senator Jonson. Very well, proceed. 

General Taytor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the 
invitation to appear before this joint committee and to express my 
personal views as a civilian on our national military posture. To 
present these views I do not intend to take the time of this committee 
with an elaborate prepared statement. 

Many of you have heard my testimony on previous appearances as 
Chief of Staff of the Army, the position from which I retired last 
June 30. Perhaps some of you may have read something of my 
writings on military strategy since my retirement. In any case my 
views are of public imowledge and I am prepared to answer for them. 
However, to provide a basis of departure for discussion, it may be 
useful to summarize the principal points of my case as follows: 


COMPLETE REAPPRAISAL OF NATIONAL MILITARY POLICY IS REQUIRED 


(a) Important changes have occurred since 1945, and particularly 
since 1953, which require a complete reappraisal of our national mili- 
tary policy. Such changes include the following: 

(1) The placing of major reliance on weapons of massive destruc- 
tion has lost all justification in view of Soviet progress in atomic 
Teen and long-range missiles. It did not keep the peace when 
we had a complete monopoly of atomic weapons. It is obviously 
incapable of coping with the rising level of Communist. provocation 
which is accompanying the rise in Soviet military strength. 

(2) Meanwhile the trend of relative military strength is against us. 
Our manned bomber force is a dwindling asset. Our long-range mis- 
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sile force is limited in size, uncertain in reliability, and immobile upon 
exposed bases. We have no antimissile defense in being or in sight. 
There is no effective fallout protection for our civil population. 

(3) The foregoing conditions indicate a decline in our capability 
to deter deliberate general atomic war. This decline has been ac- 
companied by a continued neglect of the requirements of limited or 
nonatomic war despite the increasing probability of this form of 
challenge with the growth of Communist strength and self-confidence. 


OUR PRESENT STRATEGY MAKING MACHINERY IS INADEQUATE 


(6) The required reappraisal of our policy which I mentioned is 
made difficult by the inadequacy of our present strategymaking ma- 
chinery, notably the National Meni pa Cooncil, the Department of 
Defense and the JCS organization. They should be thoroughly over- 
hauled with deliberation but unfortunately our present situation is 
urgent. It cannot wait upon complete reorganization. 


WE CAN TAKE SOME IMMEDIATE MEASURES 


(c) We can take some immediate measures. We can improve our 
readiness for limited war by better use of our existing resources. We 
can at least partially offset the missile gap by using JUPITER as 
a mobile field ~— (as it was intended), by an airborne alert for 
part of SAC, and by the initiation of a simple fallout protection pro- 
gram for our civil population. 


LONG-TERM MEASURES ARE MORE IMPORTANT 


(2) The long-term measures are the more important ones—the re- 
jection of a strategy of massive retaliation and the adoption of one of 
flexible response; the determination of how much is enough for all 
categories of operational functions; the subsequent building of a small 
mobile and secure missile force and a fully modernized Army and 
supporting services; a revised structure for the military budget to 
show clearly what it buys in terms of operational forces; and a new 
statement of roles and missions to show, then, what we really mean by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


THERE IS NEED FOR DECISION NOW 


For short and long-term measures, there is need for decision now. 
From about 1961 on, the tide will begin to turn against us—unless we 
take heroic measures now. To change the trend will require men, 
money, and sacrifice. The alternative is military inferiority—and 
there is no living long with communism as an inferior. 

Senator Jounson. In order to get the best organized presentation 
possible, we have asked our distinguished counsel, Mr. Weisl, to pro- 
ceed with questioning for a period up to 45 minutes. Then, each mem- 
ber of the committee will have 10 minutes to ask any questions he 
desires. General Taylor, we deeply appreciate your presence and 
your statement. Please proceed, Mr. Weisl. 

Mr. Wrist. General Taylor, in a publication issued on January 19, 


you were quoted as follows: 
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I believe now that America is facing a period of grave potential danger, | 
have reached the reluctant but firm conclusion that during the next few years 
the United States will fall behind Russia as a world military power unless 
heroic measures are taken now. We are falling behind the Russians in our abjj- 
ity to wage all-out hydrogen atomic war, and in our ability to fight limited eon. 
flicts with conventional arms. 

Is that your view today ¢ 

General Taytor. It is, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. General, we are constantly told that we may be behind 
the Soviets in certain areas such as the number of ICBM’s, the num- 
ber of IRBM’s, the modernization of the Ground Forces, the number 
of submarines and so forth, but then we are told that, over-all, our 
forces are adequate. 

Has the Department of Defense ever established, on an overall basis, 
how much is needed to meet our commitments and to assure our 
security ¢ 

General Taytor. Before answering that, Mr. Weisl, I should re- 
mind the committee that I retired on June 30. Since that time I have 
been living largely out of the country. 

My knowledge of classified information ended when I ceased to be 
an active officer, as it should. Consequently my response will be 
largely, if not exclusively, based upon my knowledge and experience 
up to June 30. 

Mr. Weist. Very well. 


WE HAVE NEVER DETERMINED HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH 


General Tayzor. I would say that we have had for a number of 
years the unanswered problem of determining how much is enough 
by category of force. By that I mean that we no longer fight in 
terms, or plan our warfare in terms of an army, a navy, and an air 
force. Rather, we think properly in terms of certain functions to be 
performed. 

For example, we must obviously have a strong atomic deterrent 
force properly guarded against surprise attack. Those forces are 
made up largely on the offensive side of the bombers and missiles of 
the Navy and the Air Force. 

They are defended by the interceptors of the Air Force and the 
surface-to-air missiles of the Army. All of those forces together 
constitute a single function, namely our atomic deterrent capability. 

In my judgment, we should budget in terms of that force. We have 
never determined first how big a force, how many missiles, how many 
planes, how many bombs on target are really necessary to set as a 
goal for these forces. And then furthermore, as you know, we don't 
set up our defense budgets in such terms. I have taken only one 
function as an example. 

The same comment would apply say to our antisubmarine warfare 
forces, to what we call frequently our limited war forces, and so on. 
That is what I refer to as horizontal planning and budgeting to deter- 
mine how much is enough. 

Mr. Weist. Has any such plan ever been determined ? 

General Taytor. We have never set goals except in the area of air 
defense, which could be considered as clear indications of how much 
is enough in what we are building. 
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OUR WORLDWIDE COMMITMENTS ARE NOT MATCHED AGAINST MILITARY 
CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Wrist. Have we ever developed any machinery to match our 
commitments with our military capabilities ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. ‘Y would say that I know of no place in 
Government where, from time to time, we tabulate our political com- 
mitments and ask ourselves the very pertinent question, “Do we have 
the means to meet these commitments if they fall due either singly 
or in combination ?” 

When I was Chief of Staff, I had a chart on my wall, a small table 
version of which I have in front of me, which shows the U.S. military 
commitments around the world. I think it is a chart that many of 
our leaders in Government should look at from time to time. 

This chart shows that through our security pacts and our bilateral 
arrangements we have military commitments of varying forms to 48 
different countries around the world. It is a sobering reminder of 
what we might be called upon to meet. 

I am reminded also that most of these commitments would fall 
into what I call the limited war category, the area to which we assign 
the least of our military effort. Only in the NATO area could we 
say that general atomic war is the primary danger. In the other 
areas we would be called upon to meet initially, at least, a threat less 
than a general war. 

Nevertheless, in its entirety it is a very impressive list. of require- 
ments, 

Mr. WeIst. Have we a plan, to your knowledge, or have we had a 
plan since you were a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff since 1955 
tomeet those commitments ? 

General Taytor. We don’t do it from that point of view. In 
other words, we don’t take these commitments and add up what they 
might require and take that as a point of departure. Rather, we 
tailor our forces to the means, largely the budgetary means made 
available, and then by doing the best we can with what we have, we 


formulate plans to meet these requirements, at least in a territorial 
sense. 


’ 


LIMITED WAR PLANS ARE INADEQUATE 


Mr. West. In your opinion, are these plans adequate ? 

General Taytor. Generally speaking, they are as good as the means 
available can make them with one or two exceptions. I have never 
felt that we made all the necessary plans to form, train, and ship 
out limited war forces from the United States as rapidly as we 
should. 

This lack results from the absence of any joint headquarters in the 
United States charged with readiness for limited war. I have said, 
though many of my friends do not agree with me, that we should 
have a headquarters comparable to SAC, for example, with the same 
dedication to preparation for limited war as SAC has for general 
war. 

Mr. Wrist. Do we have a plan to meet those commitments ? 

General Taytor. We have a plan to use our available resources if 
these commitments come due. Whether they are adequate or not is 
very questionable. Personally, I don’t think they are adequate. 
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Mr. Wrist. Has the National Security Council or the Department 
of Defense, to your knowledge, formulated a plan to meet those com. 
mitments ? 

General Taytor. I would put it this way: It is properly left to the 
military, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to formulate the military plang 
to meet contingencies. However, there is no machinery in our Goy. 
ernment that I know of where, from time to time, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are asked, “Now suppose commitment A, Y, and Z fall due 
what can you do about it” ? 
wine other words, we don’t consciously check on our current capa- 

lity. 


THERE HAVE BEEN FIXED CEILINGS ON DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wrist. We have been told, General Taylor, that while the De- 
partment of Defense and the various services have had guidelines 
on expenditures, there really never was a budgetary ceiling on ex- 
penditures. What is your view on that? . 

Has there been a budget ceiling on defense expenditures ? 

General Taywor. I think that perhaps we are just playing on words, 
Mr. Weisl. Certainly, for practical purposes there was a finite limit 
on what we could count upon, and each year that amount was essen- 
tially the same. 

I often point out that the split between the services was almost 
exactly the same for at least 4 years; 23 percent to the Army, 28 
percent to the Navy, and 46 percent to the Air Force, giving a sug- 
gestion of a frozen pattern, which I don’t think corresponded to the 
changing world conditions. 

Mr. Weis. I understand that your recent book was cleared, secu- 
rity wise; is that true? 

General Taytor. No, that is not quite an accurate statement. First, 
I, of course, wrote this with a very close eye to security. I think I 
have a qualified opinion as to security based upon my service as Chief 
of Staff. Then, to check my judgment, I asked for the views of our 
intelligence people in the Army with regard to possible security viola- 
tions. I emphasize security as opposed to policy, and the answer 
was they found nothing which violated security. This was not a 
formal clearance, no such clearance was required. 

Mr. West. In your book you state as follows: 

The fact that there is a ceiling of around $40 billion on the defense budget 
is a reminder to each Chief that all military programs, however disparate in 
character, are in fact competitors for a fixed number of dollars. 

(This consideration tends to color the attitude of individual Chiefs toward 
the program of sister services. It tends to make disinterested judgments more 
difficult than would be the case if it were possible to form judgments without 
such regard for fiscal consequences. The fixed defense budget by accentuating 
the interservice struggle for funds has become the prime cause of the service 
rivalry which is undermining national confidence in our military programs. 


Would you like to comment on that? 

General Tayxor. No, I think unfortunately, that the statement is 
accurate. I am sure that each chief has always tried to sit in judgment 
honestly and dispassionately, but I know very well that we all think 
in terms of the effect on the budget of decisions on new weapons, for 
example. I think that explains to a degree why the Army and the 
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Navy have been very reluctant to support, say BOMARC. I am 
equally certain that that is one of the reason why the Navy and the 
Air Force have been reluctant to support NIKE-ZEUS; namely, the 
ultimate effect upon a fixed budget. 


MILITARY BUDGET CEILINGS HAVE BEEN VIRTUALLY UNCHANGED 


Mr. Wetst. In your judgment, has the fixed ceiling on the military 
budget kept pace properly with changing world conditions? 

General Taytor. Well, I would say, sir, even without any analysis 
of the defense budget, that it is hard to believe that the world has not 
changed in the last 4 or 5 years. Yet our military budgets have been 
virtually the same within a variation of 1 or 2 percent. 


DISCUSSION OF REQUIREMENTS AT NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Wetst. Have you had an opportunity to discuss the require- 
ments of the military with the National Security Council 

General Taytor. Each year there was a formal hearing on the mili- 
tary budget before the National Security Council. The various Chiefs 
and the Secretaries always made a rather complete presentation of 
the problem, and the Department of Defense also showed what the 
budget carried with it. At no time, however, was it ever looked at, 
as I say, horizontally to determine really what operational forces 
would result from this kind of budget. 

Mr. Weist. Please expand on that. Tell us about your last meet- 
ing, When you were Chief of Staff, on the 1960 budget. You described 
itin your book. I don’t want to take the time to read it. Please tell 
the committee about it—when you met with the National Security 
Council and what opportunity you had to discuss the budget at that 
time. 

General Taytor. I am afraid my memory now is a composite of a 
number of meetings but there was never a great deal of variation. 

Usually the Department of Defense, the Comptroller, Mr. McNeil, 
would present to the National Security Council the breakout of the 
defense budget, commenting on it in auditor or comptroller-type 
language. 

Mr. Wetst. If I may be pardoned for interrupting you, I will read 
what you said in your book, 

General Taytor. That would be better, sir. Then I will be glad 
toanswer any questions on the text. 

Mr. West (reading) : 


On December 3, 1958, the Joint Chiefs and the Service Secretaries were in- 
vited to a stag dinner at the White House. The guests of the President included 
Vice President Nixon, Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson, Budget Director 
Maurice Stans, Mr. Gordon Gray, and Defense Secretary Neil McElroy. We 
Chiefs had been given to understand that the purpose of the meeting was to 
allow us to discuss the problems of the new budget with the President. 
ever, it turned out to be quite otherwise. 

After an excellent dinner in the main dining room, the President led his 
guests to the library for talk over coffee. We did not take up budget specifics. 
Rather, the conversation became a discussion of general economic conditions, 
the problems facing the Treasury, the need for greater “teamplay” on the part 
of the military chiefs in connection with the budget. Secretary Anderson made 
4’ very able statement concerning the importance of a balanced budget and a 
stable dollar. Several officials exhorted the Chiefs to give greater weight to 
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economic factors and to assume joint responsibility for the defense budget in 
the form in which it was about to go to Congress. After receiving something 
in the nature of a “pep talk,’ the Chiefs were allowed an opportunity to respond, 

When my turn came, I did not argue against the overall dollar ceiling of the 
defense budget, but did express my opinion that the planned use of funds therejn 
would not get the most defense for our money. It was the old case of a fixed 
percentage division of the funds by services unchanged from year to year. |] 
repeated again the argument that the rapid technological changes, the new 
weapons systems and the changing nature of the Communist threat required 
a completely new appraisal of our military requirements and the spending for 
them. No one took an open exception to these views, but subsequent events 
showed that they had no effect. In the end the 1960 budget followed the same 
pattern as the former ones. 

Is that a correct statement of what took place? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. That was as I recalled when my memory 
was fresh, the high points of this meeting. It does focus attention 
on what to me is the most important point of all; namely, we 
must take time out now to see where we are going in national defense, 
I have ventured to make a number of suggestions on the direction it 
should go. They are sincere opinions on my part. On the other hand, 
no one man, unassisted, can be sure what really should be done. 

I am not sure of the merit of some of these specific suggestions of 
mine, but I am sure of this one thing. Now is the time to reappraise 
our national strategy and not follow the frozen pattern we have been 
following the past years. 

Mr. West. You stated that unless we take heroic measures now, 
we will fall behind the Russians irretrievably in the future. 


DECISIONS TODAY MORTGAGE THE FUTURE 


General Taytor. I am always impressed with the lead time of de- 
fense budgets. Very few things can be done quickly. The decisions 
we are taking this year, this year’s budget, for example, will control 
the pattern and the capabilities of our forces 2, 3, or 4 years into the 
future. 

In a sense, it mortgages the future. Hence, I feel that we must 
take these critical decisions now, even though the crisis is not imme- 
diately on the doorstep perhaps. 

Mr. West. The critical decisions that are taken now will affect 
the future—1, 2, 3, or 4 years from now—will they not? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Will you please expand on that briefly ? 

General Taytor. Most of the decisions we are talking about are 
either organizational in character or affect the equipment of our 
Armed Forces. Neither of these, either organization or major heavy 
equipment, can be changed quickly. I think we are all aware of the 
time lag in such weapons as missiles, as complicated aircraft. In the 
case of the Army, it takes time to constitute divisions, it takes time 
to modernize our forces. Consequently, if we are going to change our 
posture in the midterm future, clearly we must make our decisions 
and do something about it now. 

Mr. Weist. Our military plans depend to a large degree upon our 
intelligence estimates, do they not? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 
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MILITARY PROGRAMS CANNOT BE CHANGED QUICKLY TO MEET REVISED 
ESTIMATES OF THREAT 


Mr. Werst. Suppose we decide 6 months or a year from now that 
we had underestimated Soviet capabilities or Soviet intentions. Could 
we quickly change our military programs to meet the revised estimates 
of the threat ? ; 

General Taytor. No. As I suggested in my previous answer, It 
would take time to do this, and every month that we wait is a month 
irretrievably lost in changing our posture. 

Mr. Wetst. What is your concept of our deterrent force? 

General Taytor. I am frequently struck, Mr. Weisl, with the fact 
that we have confused our defensive thinking by using certain general 
words in a limited meaning. For example, you say our deterrent 
force. I suspect you refer to forces designed to deter general atomic 
war. I would stress that deterrence is an entity. It cannot properly 
be divided. In other words, we must have forces which will deter 
both general atomic war and limited war as well. Otherwise the un- 
controlled limited war may well grow into the great atomic war we 
are all attempting to avoid. 

You asked me what are our deterrent forces? I would probably 
answer, “Virtually all of our Armed Forces.” They are divided gen- 
erally into two groups, the general war deterrent forces consisting of 
our strike forces of SAC, of the Navy, our air defense forces, and 
also our overseas deployments, largely Army forces. Now in the de- 
terrent forces for limited war, we have again our overseas deployments 
plus those mobile reserves of the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force 
held here in the United States and deployable to meet limited war 
situations. 

WE FACE MISSILE INFERIORITY 


Mr. Wrist. Are we at a serious disadvantage in intercontinental 
missile warfare under the present plans? 

General Taytor. Again let me remind you, Mr. Weisl, that I don’t 
know what our missile figures are at the present time. 

Mr. West. What was the situation as of June 30, 1959, when you 
retired ¢ 

General 'Taytor. I would say that we appeared to be facing such 
an inferiority but not exclusively from the point of view of numbers. 
I tend, in my own thinking, to stress that numbers in the missile busi- 
ness are far from the complete answer, far from being the sole indica- 
tor of true strength. Numbers, of course, are important, but equally 
important are questions of accuracy, reliability and what I would call 
concealability. In other words, absence of exposure to attack. I 
have always felt that we were handicapping ourselves by placing our 
reliance on fixed missiles, because necessarily these bases, these loca- 
tions, are known or will be known to the enemy, and hence, regardless 
of our numbers, we expose ourselves to needless loss. 

Mr. West. In your book, General, you state: 

From what we know of the Soviet methods, we can count upon their taking 
full advantage of concealment, dispersion and mobility for their missiles. 
Under such conditions, it will become impossible for our U.S. bombers and mis- 
siles to eliminate the Soviet missile threat even by an anticipatory strike. 
Thus a target system based upon attacking the Soviet missile forces will offer 
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little advantage during most of this time frame. Our security against genera] 

atomic war can rest only upon deterrence. There will be no purely military 

solution capable of eliminating the danger. . 

General Taytor. That was my opinion at the time and it still is, 

sir. 
Mr. Wrist. And isit still your opinion ? 
General Tayior. Yes, sir. 


PROVISION FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Wetst. And you further state in your book : 

As long as the United States is dependent largely upon manned bombers, the 
latter will be highly vulnerable to surprise strikes upon the easily located air- 
fields. A surprise attack by ballistic missiles might well be followed by manned 
bombers, possibly using low-level attack techniques. In such a disaster our 
civilian population would suffer catastrophic losses, particularly from fallout 
for which there has been no protection afforded on a nationwide scale. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

General Taytor. That is not a pleasant prospect, but I think it is 
one we have to contemplate. 

Mr. Wrist. Have you recommended that precautions be taken to 
prevent catastrophic destruction of our population ? 

General Taytor. In terms of civil defense, sir? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

General Taytor. We have considered various patterns of civil de- 
fense, and my own position has been that we cannot go overboard on 
this because of the great expenses involved and the need to apply most 
of our resources to offensive or stric tly military measures. 

On the other hand, it becomes clearer and clearer to me that some 
form of fallout protection is in fact a necessary part of our deterrent 
posture. 

In other words, the evidence that our civilian population is not com- 
pletely vulnerable would have a deterrent effect, and hence should be 
included in our military measures. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MISSILE GAP 


Mr. West. In your book you also made the following statement: 

I have been slow to accept the reality and the significance of the so-called 
missile gup. Reluctantly I have concluded there is indeed such a gap which, 
in combination with other factors which will be mentioned, has a most signifi- 
cant bearing upon our military security. 

Do you still stick to that statement ? 

General Taytor. I would say that I was reluctant to accept the fact 
of the existence of a missile gap because instinctively, based upon my 
military experience, I feel there is always a tendency to build the 
other fellow up too big. In other words, there is danger that the 
intelligence will intimidate the commander, and I have tried to de- 
velop a resistance to that possible danger 

However, in view of the accepted figures on numbers, the obvious 
fact of conce: iment of the Soviet missile system, and the fact that our 
retaliatory force is not being concealed or dispersed, has led me to 
conclude there is a gap in the sense not just of numbers but in the over- 
all effectiveness of the opposing forces. 
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Mr. West. The following statement was made to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee last month, and I quote: 

Heretofore we have been giving you intelligence figures that dealt with the 
theoretical Soviet capability. This is the first time that we have an intelligence 
estimate that says “This is what the Soviet Union probably will do”. Therefore, 
the great divergence, based on figures that have been testified to in years 
past, narrows because we talked about a different set of comparisons—ones that 
were based on Soviet capabilities. This present one is an intelligence estimate 
on what we believe he probably will do, not what he is capable of doing. 


INTELLIGENCE—QUESTIONS ARE SAME, ANSWERS ARE DIFFERENT 


Do you think, based on your long experience as a military com- 
mander, and as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that this is a 
sound way of measuring intelligence ? 

General Taytor. I am not unaware that this issue has come up, 
Mr. Weisl, although I have not had access to the facts and figures 
and hence cannot take a qualified position on this issue. I will, if 
the chairman will excuse a rather facetious story, say how it struck 
me when I read this in the paper. 

I was reminded of the absent-minded professor who went into his 
class in June and passed out the examination papers. Well, the 
children took a look at the questions and all let out a guffaw. They 
said “Professor, these are the same questions you asked last January.” 
The professor somewhat perturbed, quickly regained his composure 
and explained : “Ah, but children, this time although the questions are 
the same, the answers are all different.” 

No, 1 must say I was raised in the school that was taught to esti- 
mate enemy c apability, then as additional facts became available, to 
narrow the field of capabilities in light of the intelligence available. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF NOT REACHING CLEARCUT DECISIONS 
Mr. Wetst. The conclusion reached from your book in the area 


that I now mention—and you can correct me if my statement is not 
correct—appears as follows: 








The weaknesses in the Joint Chiefs of Staff system have left the planning of 
our military strategy to civilian amateurs and the budget makers. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

General Taytor. That is a compressed statement which I should 
comment on at length, but I don’t want to take too much time of the 
committee. 

I do think that the Joint Chiefs of Staff system, and I share re- 
sponsibility for its failure, by not reaching clear-cut military de- 
cisions or recommendations in many fields, have abdicated their au- 
thority. I have sympathized with the Secretary of Defense in facing 
some of these very tough issues with split military advice. 

Inevitably somebody ‘has to decide these things. The absence of a 
military decision is, in itself, a negative act whic h impels someone less 
qualified perhaps to make the decision. It is to that situation which 
lalluded in that particular reference. 
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Mr. Weist. In your experience as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, how many split decisions have there been on vital issues? 

General Taytor. Twenty-three; the figure which I cite in the book 
came from my own bookkeeping of the results of actions in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff during most of the time while I was a member, J 
believe that went up to “March of last year. 

Mr. Weis. There were 23 split decisions. In those split decisions, 
did the Chairman usually decide with the service from which he 
came ? 

General Tayxor. I think the record shows that, in the majority of 
the cases he was on the same side of the issue as the service he came 
from. 

Mr. Wrist. For instance, you pointed out that the Army was sup- 
ported 3 times and rejec ted 20 times; the Navy was supported 13 
times and rejected 10 times; the Marine ( ‘orps—which participated 
in only 11 split decisions—was supported 4 times and rejected 7 times, 
The Air Force, however, was supported 17 times and rejected 6 times, 

The Chairman participated in only 21 split Saline He was sup- 
ported by the Secretary 18 times and rejected 3 times. Is that correct? 

General Taytor. That is the tabulation which I kept; yes 

Mr. Weist. What would you do to change this system ? 

General Taytor. I thought long and hard, I can assure you, on the 
kind of organization which might i improve the situation. One is never 
sure in such a case how much depends upon organization and how 
much upon personalities. 

For example, the Joint Chiefs of Staff may be doing much better 
for all I know since they changed the Army Chief of Staff. However, 
my conclusion was that no committee, regardless of membership, of 
personalities, could cope with the problems being thrown at the 
Joint Chiefs. 

Committees can do certain things well as this committee can, but 
on the other hand, in the military business certain things have to be 
decided by one man with complete cenneese: Hence, my con- 
clusion was to divide the functions of the Joint Chiefs, leaving witha 
committee those things which a committee of wise, experienced off- 
cers can cope with, and setting up a defense chief ‘of staff for those 
functions now performed by the Joint Chiefs which were operational 
in nature. 

In other words, we would split more or less down the middle the 
poet functions, giving part to one man, a defense chief of staff, 
and the others to a council which I call for want of a better name, 
the supreme military council, consisting of officers, four-star in 
grade, who are either on their last active assignment or are retired 
officers. They would be the advisory group to whom the Secretary 
of Defense would turn for policy advice, for long-range matters, for 
comments on the budget in its broad sense, and similar matters. Mean- 
while, the defense chief of staff would sit, day by day, hour by hour, 
with the Joint Staff prepared to conduct military operations any place 
around the world, and to serve as a primary source of military require- 
ments. 
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In other words, he would be checking what these commitments that 
I have just referred to mean in military terms, and he would generate, 
then, the basic data for the initial military budget. 


BUDGET DEADLINES FORCE DECISION 


Mr. Werst. Your book states that the weakness is that planning of 
our military strategy has been left to civilian amateurs and the budget- 
makers. That is a dangerous situation, is it not? 

General Taytor. It certainly is an undesirable one, but it results 
from the fact that the budget has a deadline. There is a certain date 
when it has to be at the printers. Hence those decisions which have not 
been thought through on military grounds have to be filled in by 
someone usually unqualified in military matters. 

Mr. Werst. We have some 48 commitments around the world. Is 
that right ? 

General Taytor. There are 48 countries with whom we have 
commitments. 

Mr. Wrist. There are 48 countries with whom we have military 
commitments ? 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Wetst. There are 48 commitments, in one form or another, 
around the world, according to your chart, and we have no overall 
plan ao madiet those commitments, if called upon to meet them. Is that 
correct ? 


MILITARY REQUIREMENTS NOT ESTABLISHED TO MEET OUR COMMITMENTS 


General Taytor. I would phrase it differently, saying that we do 
not establish military requirements to meet these commitments, and 
do not build our forces consciously with the idea that these commit- 
ments may fall due. I would stress we do have plans to use those 
forces which we have available today to the best of our ability if these 
contingencies occur. The contingencies, however, were not specifi- 
cally considered in building up the forces. 

Mr. West. In other words, in building’ up our forces we did not 
consider the contingency of being called upon to meet these commit- 
ments. Is that correct? 

General Taytor. We didn’t start from requirements to build our 
forces, no. 

Mr. Wetst. We did not start from requirements? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. West. Isn’t that a perilous situation? Should not the United 
States be in a position, when it make a military commitment, to 
maintain or build up the forces required to meet those commitments ? 

General Taytor. Certainly we heida take time out, from time to 
time, and see how our capabilities pair up against the requirements or 
commitments. I don’t suggest, I think it would be unfeasible, to have 
enough forces in-being to meet every commitment, assuming they 
occur all at the same time. 

Mr. Weis. I understand that, but have we taken the time out to 


see whether we have the requirements to meet one or more of these 
commitments ? 
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General Tayior. Not in a broad governmental sense; no, sir, 

Mr. Weist. In your opinion, have we done it properly or ade- 
quately ¢ 

General Taytor. No, sir, I do not think so. 

Mr. Weist. How are we going to meet. those commitments if we do 
not have the machinery to assess the forces required to meet one or 
more of these commitments ? 

General Taytor. Well, I have suggested in some of my writing that 
we do exactly what you propose; namely, that the Defense Chief of 
Staff be charged with consciously matching capabilities against, re- 
quirements, and using that as the point of departure for rev ow of our 
forces, annually. 

Mr. West. And the Joint Chiefs of Staff have never been charged 
with that duty ? 

General Taytor. Not in the language which I use. T wouldn’t sug- 
gest for a moment, Mr. Weisl, that the Joint Chiefs don’t think and 
talk about. these things. 

Mr. West. I know you think and talk about it, but the question is: 
Have you planned the requirements to meet those commitments ? 

General Taytor. We have not built our forces specifically to meet 
the requirements. 


ADEQUACY OF OUR LIMITED WAR FORCES IS QUESTIONED 


Mr. Werst. Will you discuss our limited war capability briefly, 
General? We talk about an atomic and a nuclear war. The enemy 
may decide not to engage in that kind of a war but to engage in a 
limited war or a nibbling war. Will you discuss whether we meet 
the requirements, or plan to meet the requirements, for those kinds of 
wars ¢ 

General Taytor. Mr. Weisl, I often run into a question which I 

can’t answer. Assuming that we attain our present objective, and 
have such nuclear strength that the possibility of that kind of war is 
ruled out, as a deliberate decision of the enemy, what then happens 
if he decides that without starting a nuclear war, he will wage conven- 
tional war, and on an increasing scale. With our present resources, 
at some point he is going to be able to fight a bigger limited war than 
we can, and we will have to back away and let him win by default. 

The only other choice would be for us to initiate general atomic war. 

In other words, I have a strong feeling that we have been perhaps 
fascinated by the horrors and terrible possibilities of general nuclear 
war, forgetting the fact we can well lose our country and our stake in 
the world by nibbling aggression. 

Consequently, it has seemed to me that we should look at our limited 
war forces, which fortunately are also of use in general war, and ver- 
ify that they are modern in their equipment, that they are mobile, 
that they are trained, and that we have rapidity of reaction—qualities 
which they now have only to a limited degree. 

So that I feel that a very definite gap exists in the use of the forces 
which we now have available for limited war, and also I question their 
adequacy when I look at these commitments around the world. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY (15 NATIONS) 


A treaty signed April 4, 1949, by which 
“the parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe 
or North America shall be considered an 
attack against them all; and... each of 
them .. . will assist the . . . attacked by 
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action as it deems necessary including 
the use of armed force .. .” 
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A treaty signed September 2, 1947, which 
provides that an armed attack against 
any American State “shall be considered 
as an attack against all the American 
States and... each one... undertakes 
to assist in meeting the attack .. .” 


1 UNITED STATES 22 EL SALVADOR 29 PERU 

16 MEXICO 23 NICARAGUA 30 BRAZIL 

17 CUBA 24 COSTA RICA 31 BOLIVIA 
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ber 1, 1951, whereby each 
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the Parties would be dan- 
gerous to its own peace 
and safety and declares 
that it would act to meet 
the common danger in 
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stitutional processes.” 
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A treaty signed Septem- 
ber 1, 1951, whereby each 
of the parties “recognizes 
that an armed attack in 
the Pacific Area on any of 
the Parties would be dan- 
gerous to its own peace 
and safety and declares 
that it would act to meet 
the common danger in 
accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes.” 
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36 NEW ZEALAND 
37 AUSTRALIA 


Pacific Area on either of 
the Parties would be dan- 
gerous to its own peace 
and safety” and each 
party agrees that it will 
act “to meet the common 
dangers in accordance 
with its constitutional 
processes.” 
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38 PHILIPPINES 
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JAPANESE TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 


A treaty signed Septem- 
ber 8, 1951, whereby Japan 
on a provisional basis re- 
quests, and the United 
States agrees, to “main- 
tain certain of its armed 
forces in and about Japan 
... SO as to deter armed 
attack upon Japan.” 
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U.S. and countries with which 
it has mutual defense treaties 


Communist bloc 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
(South Korea) TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 


A treaty signed October 
1, 1953, whereby each 
party “recognizes that an 
armed attack in the Pa- 
cific area on either of the 
Parties ... would be dan- 
gerous to its own peace 
and safety" and that each 
Party “would act to meet 
the common danger in 
accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes.” 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY 
(8 NATIONS) 


A treaty signed Septem- 
ber 8, 1954, whereby each 
Party “recognizes that 
aggression by means of 
armed attack in the 
treaty area against any of 
the Parties ... would en- 
danger its own peace and 
safety” and each will “in 
that event act to meet 
the common danger in 
accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes.” 
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REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
(Formosa) TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 


A treaty signed Decem- 
ber 2, 1954, whereby each 
of the parties “recognizes 
that an armed attack in 
the West Pacific Area di- 
rected against the terri- 
tories of either of the 
Parties would be danger- 
ous to its own peace and 
safety,” and that each 
“would act to meet the 
common danger in ac- 
cordance with its consti- 
tutional processes.”” The 
territory of the Republic 
of China is defined as 
“Taiwan (Formosa) and 
the Pescadores.” 


1 UNITED STATES 
43 REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
(FORMOSA) 


U.S. DECLARATIONS 
BERLIN DECLARATION (TRIPARTITE) 


On 3 Oct 54, the U.S., France, and the UK 
stated that they would maintain armed forces 
within the territory of Berlin and would 
treat any attack against Berlin from any 
quarter as an attack upon themselves. 


1 UNITED STATES 
5 UNITED KINGDOM 
1l FRANCE 


ARAB STATES AND ISRAEL DECLARATION 
(TRIPARTITE) 


On 25 May 50, the U.S., France and the UK 
stated that, upon finding that any Arab 
state or Israel was preparing to violate 


frontiers or armistice lines, they would 
immediately take preventive action. 


1 UNITED STATES 
5 UNITED KINGDOM 
1l FRANCE 

YUGOSLAVIA MILITARY ASST AGREEMENT 
On 14 Nov 51 the U.S. and Yugoslavia 
signed a Military Assistance Agreement 


with implied commitments inherent therein. 


1 UNITED STATES 
45 YUGOSLAVIA 


U.S. AGREEMENTS (Contd) 


LIBYAN, SAUDI ARABIAN & 
ETHIOPIAN AGREEMENTS 


U.S. reaction to Soviet aggression 
against Libya, Saudi Arabia and 
Ethiopia is likely since U.S. base 
rights are involved. The Libyan 
agreement was concluded on 30 Oct 54; 
the Saudi Arabian agreement was 
concluded on 18 Jun 51; and the 
Ethiopian agreement was concluded 

22 May 53. 


1 UNITED STATES 
46 LIBYA 

47 SAUDI ARABIA 
48 ETHIOPIA 


SPAIN DEFENSE AGREEMENT 


On 26 Sep 53 the U.S. and Spain 

signed an agreement providing Spain 
with military, technical and economic 
assistance in return for use by the 
U.S. of air and naval bases in Spain. 
The U.S. agreed to contribute to 

air defense of Spain and to aid 
improvement of its naval and military 
forces subject to limitations of 

other international commitments and 
appropriations by Congress. In return 
Spain is to make available to the U.S. 
the use of naval and air bases in 
Spain. 


1 UNITED STATES 
44 SPAIN 
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ARMY MODERNIZATION NEEDS NOT MET 


Mr. Wetst. We have had testimony from you and from other 
capable and patriotic military men to the effect that the Russian Army 
not only has a greater number of divisions, but that it has modernized 
its forces twice since World War II; that it has mechanized its forces; 
that it has mobile forces; that their guns, their artillery, and their 
rockets outrange and outgun us. Yet, despite your constant pleas year 
after year for greater modernization, mobility, and mechanization of 
our Army, such requirements have not been met. 

Do you still stand on that, or have I not stated it adequately enough? 

General Taytor. I would agree essentially with what you say. Last 
year and the year before I urged that we embark upon a modernization 
program for our Army. I stressed also that there should be a com- 
parable modernization for the Air Force and the Navy and the Marines 
in order to improve our readiness primarily for limited war. 

In the case of the Army, that would have called for a 5-year pro- 
gram of about 3 billion a year for modernization purposes. Actually 
we got less money last year for modernization than that required 
simply to replace wear out and obsolescence. 

Mr. Wetst. I believe you have testified that instead of finding out 
what we need for our overall defense posture, we figure it out on the 
basis of how much the Army gets, what slice of the pie the Navy gets, 
what slice of the pie the Air Force gets, but there is no overall planning 
as to functions of all of these departments. 

General Taytor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Will you explain it further? 


NO ONE KNOWS WHAT THE BUDGET »bUYS 


General Taytor. We never look at our forces; we never build our 
forces or buy our forces in a budget sense in terms of military functions 
such as atomic retaliation, limited war capability, antisubmarine war- 
fare, continental air defense. We don’t case our books in that form. 
So as a result, I never know, and I doubt personally that anyone knows, 
exactly what we are buying with our budget. 

Mr. Wrist. Then how can we constantly speak of this overall ade- 
quacy when we have no overall consideration of forces under the 
budget ? 

General Taytor. That would be an opinion which only the Secre- 
tary of Defense could have who had listened to all three budgets in 
detail, and had, himself, made the kind of analysis to which I refer. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were never in the budgetmaking business 
in this sense. Hence, the best we could do would be to form a per- 
sonal idea of what might be accomplished, without having really an 
expert triservice appraisal of our military functions. 

Mr. Weist. Mr. Chairman, may we put General Taylor’s chart of 
our military commitments around the world, in the record ? 

Senator Jounson. Without objection the chart will be included. 

(The chart referred to faces page 198. ) 

Mr. Wetsu. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Weisl. 

I want to commend the members of the committee for permitting 
counsel to conclude his questions without interruption. 
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I think the committee will elicit more information if we follow an 
agreed procedure. Each member will have a time period not to exceed 
10 minutes, and I assure each member that we will go around a second 
time if that is desired. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S RECOMMENDATION TO CONGRESS 


General Taylor, as I stated earlier, each year Congress is called 
upon to make ver y important decisions affecting our security. We 
cannot make these decisions unless we are candidly and fully advised 
by the people in whom we have great confidence- It was just a few 
years ago, I remember, when we called upon General Eisenhower, who 
was then in retirement. 

He was one of the generals whom we asked to come back and counsel 
with us when we were confronted with a recommendation of the 
Secretary of Defense, and Congress was concerned about whether that 
recommendation was adequate or not. I remember General Eisen- 
hower’s testimony upon that occasion. 

This committee has great confidence in you, and you have a record 
of public service of which all Americans are proud. We want to 
make it clear to the committee and to the country that you come here 
today at our invitation in an attempt to serve the country through 
advising the Congress. I have two or three very brief questions I want 
to ask you, General Taylor. 

Do you have any doubts in your mind as to the intentions of the 
Soviet Union toward the United States ? 

General Tayuor. In terms of specific actions, I don’t know their 
intentions. c 

SAFETY MUST BE ASSURED ACROSS THE BOARD 


Senator Jounson. Do you have the feeling that we can afford to 
let down our preparedness guard in the thought that perhaps if they 
want to colonize us, they would much prefer to colonize a going con- 
cern rather than one they had destroyed. Therefore, we must be 
more concerned with economic war fare than military preparedness! 

General Tayzor. No,sir. I think our safety must be assured across 
the board. 

Senator Jounson. Last year, General, you joined the other mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in signing a statement which you 
will remember was presented to this committee, and I should like to 
quote from it. It says: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the fiscal year 1960 proposed expendi- 
ture figure of $40,945 million is adequate to provide for the essential programs 
necessary for the defense of the Nation for the period under consideration. 
They find no serious gaps in the key elements of the budget in its present 
form, but all have reservations with respect to the funding of some segments 
of their respective programs. 


THERE WAS AMPLE OPPORTUNITY TO EXPRESS VIEWS ON BUDGET 


Now later in testifying before this committee, General, you listed 
the specific reserv ations you had to the budget. Since you listed 
specific reservations on the budget to the committee, I wonder if you 
ever had ample opportunity to discuss with the President, himself, 
your reservations to the budget. 
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General Taytor. I would say that before the National Security 
Council in the annual review of the budget, I did have ample oppor- 
tunity to express my views on the milita ary budget, particularly the 
Army’s part of it. It was not done in specific ally the format which 
responded to your request, for a listing of reservations. 

Senator Jounson. But was that done before the budget was submit- 
ted to the Congress? Did you have opportunity to present your views 
to the National Secur ity Council and the President? Was there op- 
portunity to hear you and to exchange viewpoints ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator JouHnson. Counsel refers me to page 73 of your book in 
which you discuss the Joint Chiefs’ memorandum. It states: 

Although this document, in fact, was rather tepid support, the Secretary of 
Defense elected to declassify it (it had been classified “confidential” by the 
Chiefs) and to present it to Congress, where it soon became a public document. 
This action boomeranged because a close reading of the paper showed that the 
Chiefs had not supported the specific 1960 budget at all but had stated, in effect, 
that the overall expenditure figure would be adequate provided the funds were 
used pretty much as they individually thought appropriate. Conceding only that 
nothing of importance had been entirely overlooked in the budget, they indicated 
reservations about the adequacy of certain programs which, being unspecified in 


the memorandum, soon became the subject of congressional query as to their 
size and nature. 


Earlier today, General, you said: 


CHANGES IN STRATEGY-MAKING MACHINERY 


The required reappraisal of our policy is made difficult by the inadequacy of 
our present strategy-making machinery, notably the National Security Council, 
the Department of Defense and the JCS organization. 

They should be thoroughly overhauled with deliberation, but unfortunately 
our present sitaution is urgent. It cannot wait upon complete organization. 

How do you believe, General, each of these three organizations you 
mentioned, the National Secur ity Council, the Department of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, should be changed ? 

General Taytor. I would refer rather to an improvement of guid- 
ance coming from the National Security Council. I make the point 
in my writing that never was the guidance given the Department of 
Defense in such specific terms that ‘the Chiefs really knew the kind of 
forces and the kind of military strategy the Council really wanted 
them to formulate. There was a tendenc y, inevitable perhaps i in the 
kind of body such as the NSC is, to reach compromises in language 
since paragraph after paragraph of the guidance resulted from com- 
mittee action in which several departments were represented. 

As a result, the Chiefs of Staff received a document which had para- 

raphs which seemed to support my point of view; namely, the need 
ay a strategy of flexible response and rejection of massive retaliation. 

Yet others could find paragraphs which seemed to refute that pout 
of view. So the production of precise guidance so that the Chiefs 
really know what kind of forces the executive branch expects them to 
prov ide is step No. 1. 

Step No. 2 is within the Joint Chiefs of Staff, where I feel that the 
committee system can never solve many of the problems now facing 


the Chiefs of Staff. 
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By setting up a committee of experienced military men separated 
from the services, I think the broad term policy guidane ‘e could be 
provided the Secretary of Defense. I think the kind of rapid de- 
cisions implicit in operational matters and affairs related to opera- 
tions would be met. by setting up a single Defense Chief of Staff. 
Finally, I go back again to the question of the budget within the De- 
partment of Defense. Until the Joint Chiefs of Staff set goals which 
are approved by the Secretary of Defense for the size of our fune- 
tional forces, we will never know exactly what we are buying. So it 
is really those three points—sharpened guidance from the NSC, a re- 
vision of the JSC system, and a new kind of budgeting—which would 
sum up my suggestions. 

Senator JonuNnson. Have you read the legislation, recently intro- 
duced by Senator Symington, calling for a single Chief of Staff? 

General Taytor. Only ‘the newspaper accounts, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Would you care to give your comments in con- 
nection with your impression of the newspaper accounts? 

General Taytor. No, sir. I would have to study that. I believe 
that Senator Symington would simply make the present, C hairman 
a Chief of Staff, and retain the other chiefs as now in a JCS or ganiza- 
tion. I would think that would retain some of the objection: ible fea- 
tures of the present system. I would prefer to have a council entirely 
apart from the services to act as an advisory elder statesmen group 
assisting the Secretary of Defense. 

I must say I have answered you tentatively because I have not 
studied the proposal. 

Senator JonHnson. General, when the 1960 budget was before the 
National Security Council, did you merely make a formal presenta- 
tion or did you have an opportunity to discuss it fully? Was there 
a chance to debate it and exchange viewpoints about it ? 


LITTLE BUDGET DISCUSSION POSSIBLE BEFORE NSC 


General Taytor. The services had an ample opportunity, both the 
Secretary and the Chief of Staff, to present to the Council anything 
that they wanted. Howev er, the defense budget is such a large and 
intricate matter that there is very little discussion possible before a 
large committee like the NSC. I think it is inherent in the nature of 
a large gathering of this sort. I would imagine that a member who 
came to the table without any background would have only a very 
general impression of what the budget meant. 


THERE WAS AMPLE OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT VIEWS TO PRESIDENT 


Senator Jonnson. In addition to that opportunity, do you believe 
that any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who had serious reser- 
vations about his budget and felt that the security of his country was 
involved, would have ‘the slightest hesitation to ask the President for 
an opportunity to review it in some detail with him ? 

General Taytor. No, sir. The President always emphasized the 
point that any chief who really had something on his chest should 
come and talk to him. 

Senator Jonson. So, really we can understand that the military 
head of each service had adequate and ample opportunity to present 
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his views not only to the Council but to the President, individually, if 
he so desired ¢ 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And you have no doubt, if they felt it serious 
enough, that they would have had the courage to ask for an appoint- 
ment to carry through on it. 

General Taytor. That is true, sir. Per sonally, I felt last year that 
the President, by presentations to him, understood fully what the 
budget meant. 

Senator Busi. Will the Senator yield for one question in line with 
his thinking on this point ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 


CONCEPT OF DEFENSE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Senator Busu. Under your conception of the Defense Chief of 
Staff, General, you believe we would more sharply specify our re- 
quirements under that type of system. But do you also think that it 
would result in savings through the elimination of items that get 
through under the present sy stem ? 

In other words, would the Defense Chief of Staff not only be able 
to get some of the necessary things done that you have pointed up so 
well, but would he also be able to cut out some things and effect 
economies that are very difficult to do under the present system. of 
divided authority ? 

General Taytor. I would certainly hope, Senator, that with a better 
organization, we would do all of our business in a more efficient. way. 
It would imply, however, the change in budget-making also. Without 
that change, I am afraid many of the fisc: I advant: ages would be lost. 

Senator Busu. But the budgetary revision would be implicit in 
your plan of a defense chief, would it not? ; 

General Taytor. Not necessarily. The way I propose it, it is one of 
the three steps which I would suggest as required in a package. 

Senator Busn. I see. 

Senator Jounson. Now concluding, General, do you really think 
that your presentation before the National Security Council, accu- 
rately describing it, was a full and adequate presentation of your 
views and an exchange of ideas between you and the members of the 
Council, rather than a formal presentation ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir; it was as adequate as is possible before 
such a large assembly. 


ADVANTAGE OF EFFECTIVE MISSILE DEFENSE 


Senator Jomnson. General, our other officials admit that the So- 
viets will have a decided superiority in ballistic missiles during the 
next few years. Do you know whether the Russians are working on 
an antiballistic missile system ? 

General Taytor. No; I do not. 

Senator Jounson. What do you think would happen if the Soviets, 
now having an edge in ballistic missiles, should also have an antibal- 


listic missile system? Could they use this system to practice atomic 
blackmail ? 
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General Taytor. Yes, sir; anyone who gets an effective missile 
defense—the side that gets its first—cert ainly has a very definite ad- 
vantage both in a military and in a psychological sense. 
Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. Mr. W iley. 


ATOMIC STRENGTH DOES NOT CONTROL LIMITED WARS 


Senator Witey. Yes; I have some questions. Under paragraph 1, 
you say: 

The placing of major reliance on weapons of massive destruction has lost a]] 
justification in view of Soviet progress in atomic weapons and long-range 
missiles. It did not keep the peace when we had a complete monopoly of atomic 
weapons. It is obviously incapable of coping with the rising level of Com- 
munist provocation which is accompanying the rise in Soviet military strength, 

I presume from that paragraph that you feel there is really no 
deterrence, then ? 

General Taytor. I was making this point: That no matter how 
much strength we have in the atomic retaliatory field, we have never 
and probably never will be able to keep the small peace. 

We have had 18 limited wars more or less since 1945. Most of that 
time, or a good part of the time, we were the only nation that had 
atomic we: ypons, which is to me a pretty good indication that atomic 
retaliatory strength does only one thing. 

It offsets atomic strength in kind on the other side, but does not 
assist in controlling limited wars. 

Senator Witey. From your language in paragraph 3, you speak 
of— 
the decline accompanied by continued neglect of the requirements of limited or 


nonatomic war despite the increasing probabilty of this form of challenge with 
the growth of Communist strength and self-confidence. 


SOVIETS WILL CONTINUE AGGRESSIVE MEASURES 


Now my question is this: Do you think there is now any evidence, 
not simply from the military but from every standpoint, that Russia 
would be so foolish as to let the balloon go up and get into a struggle 
which would mean the destruction of not only the contending parties 
but maybe the human race as well? 

General Taytor. I have always said, sir, that I felt that deliberately 
initiated general atomic war was highly improbable. On the other 
hand, we certainly must maintain our retaliatory capability to be sure 
that improbability never decreases. But I am just as certain that the 
Soviets are not going to give up provocative and aggressive measures 
mamaria? by military action short of general war. 

Senator Wirey. Now, in reply to Senator Johnson about the over- 
haul, I got the impression that you felt there should be one man 
making the decision—the final decision—is that right? 

General Taytor. No, except in this sense. The man to make the 
final decision is the President or the Secretary of Defense. Under our 

civilian control of the military, in which I believe absolutely, inevi- 
tably a civilian at some point must decide military subjects. The 
Defense Chief of Staff to whom I refer would be nothing but a Chief 
of Staff. 
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In other words, he would have no command powers, but would 
report directly to the Secretary of Defense and perform the functions 
normally implicit in the term “Chief of Staff.” 


STATIC PATTERN OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator Wixry. I was interested in the figures. Did I get the right 
percentages—23, 28, and 46 percent—which you said was the pattern 
that has remained more or less static now for years ? 

General Taytor. Yes, the balance of the budget going to the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Senator Wixey. In other words, the Navy was 23 percent ? 

General Taytor. Army 23; Navy 28; Air Force 46. 

Senator Wixry. Now, is it my understanding that you feel that the 
change from the old style of war which you knew as a boy, to the war 
possibilities under missiles and atomic bombs and so forth, has made 
some of the services subordinate to what they were before? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. What is your position ? 

General Taytor. My position is that the situation in the world in 
the last 4 or 5 years is obviously changed. The military requirements 
have obviously changed. Yet our budget pattern shows no reflection 
of that fact. Even if one doesn’t agree with the changes which I have 
suggested, I think it is very difficult to resist the argument that some 
change has become necessary. 





JUPITER AS A MOBILE FIELD WEAPON 


Senator Witey. Of course, you are speaking, in your next para- 
graph of measures that we can take. Now let’s discuss that. 

You suggest, for example, that by offsetting the missile gap, we 
should use the JUPITER as a mobile field weapon. 

I would like to know a little more about that. 

General Tayxor. I really suggest about four things which do not 
require much time. Most of the really important measures will take 
several years, 

One thing we could do is to use better the limited war forces which 
we have. We can organize them better. We can train them and 
equip them better. That will not take much time. 

The next thing is to exploit the JUPITER missile which was 
designed as a 1,500-mile mobile field missile. It has since had that 
feature removed from it, but it is probably the most reliable tested 
missile of long range which we have. The mobility feature can be 
quickly restored. I consider that it could be used as a stopgap until 
we get better long-range missiles. 

The other two measures I suggest are better protection for SAC, 
which I think we all agree is important, and also some form of fall- 
out protection for the civil population. 

Senator Witry. Tell mea little more about the JUPITER. Where 
would you use it? In connection with our allies? Our bases? On 
submarines? On airplanes? Where would the missile be used ? 

General Tayzor. I would first look to those places under the Ameri- 
can flag such as Alaska, or Okinawa. Then I would talk to our allies, 
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many of whom will accept a missile which is not fixed. The fact of 
being fixed makes any missile very unattractive because it is bound to 
draw fire in time of war. 

Without mentioning names, I think a number of our allies would 
be quite happy to take a mobile field missile. 


NECESSARY INCREASE IN MILITARY BUDGET 


Senator Wixry. I received the general impression that you felt we 
should spend more money on defense. In other words, we have to 
tighten our belts, is that your proposal ? 

General Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiry. Now let’s go into that, because I think it is very 
important. If we must tighten our belts, then America should un- 
derstand that we can’t be voting money on matters that are of sec- 
ondary importance when you think it is a question of the very safety 
of America. Is that right? 

General Taynor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Winter. How much do you think we should put into the 
budget ? 

General Taytor. That is very hard to estimate, Senator, off the top 
of my head. 

In my book, I say I suspect we are talking in terms of a budget of 
$50 to $55 billion for the next 5 years. No one could really know for 
sure until all the services go into this thoroughly and do the kind of 
job revuired every year to produce a military budget. 

Senator Witry. You say, among other things, that the long-term 
measures are the important ones, and that the rejection of a massive 
retaliation strategy and the adoption of one of flexible response is 
enough for all the < categories of operational functions. 

The subsequent building of a small, mobile, and secure missile force 
and a fully modernized Army and supporting services, a revised struc- 
ture for the military budget to show clearly what it buys in terms of 
operational forces, and a new statement of roles and missions to show 
what we really mean by Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

There is a statement I would like to have you really go into be- 
cause you are telling us things that America should know. If there 
is waste, we want to find that out. If there can be savings, we want 
to find that out. If we can improve each service as an arm of defense, 
we want to find that out. Now, will you tell us your views on how 
to achieve these objectives ? 

General Taytor. Senator, I have written a book on the subject that 
sells for $4 at any bookstand. 

Senator Busu. The Congressional Library has it. 

Senator Jounson. I heard the Senator’s question. He wanted to 
learn. Now what is your reply? 

General Taytor. I am really at a loss as to where to begin in my 
reply. 

Senator Jounson. I mean we didn’t hear your reply referring to 
your book. What was it? 

General Taytor. I commented, perhaps facetiously, and I hope 
Senator Wiley will excuse me, that I have written a book on the sub- 
ject that sells for $4 at any bookstand. 
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Senator Jounson. May I say to the members of the committee who 
may wish to read it, that the committee has a copy of the book. Go 
ahead. 

General ‘Taytor. Which one of these points shall I take up first, 
Senator ? 

Senator Winey. Well, if you will go to page 2, subsection D, “Long- 
term measures are more important,” > and so forth; “rejection of the 
strategy of massive retaliation” and so forth. 

What I am getting at is that we need a bill of particulars. General- 
ities don’t mean anything. What we need is a bill of particulars so 
that the various branches of the Armed Forces will know what your 
judgment is. I personally am much impressed with what you said, 
and I feel it is important that we get the benefit of your long- range 
judgment. 

WE NEED DETERRENCE ACROSS THE BOARD 


General Taytor. I will answer briefly, then, one by one, or comment 
upon these phrases which I have used in this paragraph. My overall 
thought is that we have relied on massive retaliation as the corner- 
stone of our military strategy since 1945, but with the growth of the 
Soviet atomic and missile power that kind of strength no longer has 
any meaning other than to offset similar weapons of the Soviet Union. 

If we are really going to deter all-out war, we must think of de- 
terrence across the board, so that we are just as able and competent 
to cope with challenges short of general war as we are with general 
war itself. 

Senator Wier. You used the words “heroic phrases.” . That is 
what Iam getting at. 

Mr. Weis. Heroic measures. 

Senator Winry. Heroic measures ? 

General Taytor. I used that phrase, Senator, to emphasize my feel- 
ing of urgency, that we should get going now. 

We should take these immediate measures which I tabulate under 
paragraph (c), above, and get on with the business of moving down 
the line in ace ae ance with the suggestions of paragr aph (d). 

They are heroic if taken in the feeling that we can’t do business as 
we have been in the past. A definite change has to be made in our 
thinking and in our procedures. 

Senator Wirry. I think that is all. 

Senator Stennis, you are recognized for 10 minutes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER NATIONS 


Senator Srennis. General Taylor, I am glad you are pointing out 
that we have these commitments to 48 different nations, and I know 
we can hardly expect. any appreciable assistance from a great 
many of them. 

But as to some of them, particularly those who are getting back 
on their feet, or are already back on their feet, what is your judgment 
as to whether or not they should not be called upon now for greater 
support in men or in money or materiel? Give us your thoughts on 
that. There is not time to go into detail. 

51312—60 14 
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General Tayior. Certainly we cannot achieve our objectives in this 
world without our friends, without our allies. In the military field, 
it is improper and shortsighted to talk only in terms of our U5, 
assets. Many of these countries which you know well, Senator, do 
make a material contribution to our overall military strength, others 
for various reasons, a lesser one. I would say our general strate 
must be predicated upon the continued existence of strong friends, 
and by that token 

Senator Stennis. What could be done toward getting something 
more done along the lines of weapons coordination ¢ 

I know that the Army did quite a bit, as I recall, with just the 
ordinary rifle. Could we have interchange of weapons, interchange 
of parts, a common denominator for ammunition ? 

Ste Taytor. Yes. 





COORDINATION OF MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Senator Stennis. Now what could be done along that line in mis- 
siles, as an example, ground-to-ground missiles? I understand that 
we are supporting 32 different types and kinds of missile programs, 

General Taytor. We ought to simplify our missile programs as 
you suggest. As we get to know the lame ducks, we should scratch 
them off the list. There is a constant purifying process to which our 
missile program should be submitted, and I also endorse your sugges- 
tion that, insofar as possible, we ought to standardize weapons with 
our allies. 

We all concede the principle, but practically, as you know, it has 
been quite difficult to carry out. 

Senator Srennis. In carrying that further, I find there is very 
little coordinated activity in the field of basic research with our allies 
who are highly capable of carrying on such work. 

They exceed us in many respects in skills and techniques. From 
what little investigation I have made, there is practically no coordi- 
nated activity or sharing of talent or of money costs, or materiel. 

Perhaps this is altogether out of your field, but do you know of 
any practical suggestion that could be made along that line? 

General Tayzor. No. I agree, certainly, again with your princi- 
ple. I am not an expert in the field. You can get a much better wit- 
ness than I am on this subject. 

Senator Srennis. It seems to me that so much more could be done 
than is presently being done, with reference to some basic planning 
for cooperation. It is well to say we must have allies, we must sup- 
port them, and we must stand together. But I think this is a long- 
range proposition, and we have to plan for 50 years or more. Many 
of these nations cannot share this cost, but many can. Can you make 
any suggestion? I hardly know where to turn for someone to make 
practical suggestions along this line. 

General Taytor. I am afraid I don’t have anything. As you know, 
the services, many of them, do have overseas research and develop- 
ment. offices which are supposed to be in contact with the best minds 
of our allies. 

Senator Svennis. On the Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees, we have many requests for approval of funds for differ- 
ent missile programs. I receive these requests in relation to military 
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construction. We have to set up different factories, and then when 
they reach the next stage, we have to set up different kinds of shops 
to maintain all these missiles. In addition, that calls for living quar- 
ters and other requirements for the men and various kinds of support. 
Each of the services has an appreciable amount of money going into its 
respective programs. Then some of them are reduced and they must 
be, and should be, when they don’t come through. Is there any way 
by which that could be coordinated and avoid having to provide funds 
from the ground up, so to speak, for each of these separate programs? 

General Taytor. No. I think we should use overseas indigenous 
manpower perhaps faster than we have in the past. We do encounter 
legal difficulties with regard to atomic weapons, difficulties which 
perhaps should be looked into. But I quite agree with your sugges- 
tion that most of these weapons which we are giving our allies, there 
are people there who can be trained to man these weapons, and we 
should withdraw as soon as practicable. 


CHANGES IN JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Stennis. From your suggestions here, I have a growing 
realization, as a member of this committee, that something must 
be done to get into the system of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is 
not, as you point out, a matter of personality or individuals. 

It is the system that must be changed to meet these problems. Now 
you suggested a supreme military council. I had to leave and that 
is the reason I want to be sure I understand your main point. 

It could be composed of experienced military men at high levels who 
were either retired or were withdrawn from their respective services, 
and given this responsibility as their last assignment. 

General Taytor. That’s right. 

Senator Stennis. And just what function would they perform? 

General Taytor. They would take over all of the committee-type 
advisory functions which the Joint Chiefs of Staff now have. The 
Chiefs of Staff deal with a tremendous number of questions of this 
nature. 

For example what should be the position of the Secretary of De- 
fense on disarmament? What should be the long-range strategic 
posture of our country? Each year the Joint Chiefs of Staff now 
wrestle with this question, the strategic concept of the defense of the 
United States. Such questions are susceptible to discussion, to de- 
bate, to adjustment of point of view within a committee. Hence, such 
matters as long-range policy, long-range advice, overall comments 
upon force structure, budget, and so forth would be made the business 
of this group which I call the military wise men for lack of a better 
name. 

And those things that have to be done now, on the minute, in time 
of war by a single man, those functions would be taken away from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. A committee, no matter who the members are, 
how good they are, can’t cope with this kind of thing. 

Senator Stennis. Would the members of this military council take 
part in what a layman calls the war plans, or the formulation of the 
war plans? 
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General Taytor. The actual plans would be drawn up by the De- 
fense Chief of Staff in conjunction with his operational commanders, 
He would submit these plans to the Secretary of Defense, p1 esumably 
through this council. So that you would get their overall review, not 
ina nitpicking sense, but from the broad, strategic point of view. 

Senator Stennis. Did you say you would have a single Chief of 
Staff in addition to the supreme military council ? 

General Taytor. We would have a single Chief of Staff and re- 
vise the budgetmaking procedure in accordance with the so-called 
horizontal budgeting by functional forces. 

Senator Stennis. Who would take care of that ? 

General Taytor. The budget would still remain the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Defense. But it would be built up differently 
as I visualize it, with the requirements coming from the field forces 
through the defense chief of staff. That would be the starting point. 

Senator Srennis. I have thought about this many times. A young 
man goes to a service ac ademy, say at 18 years of age, and spends 
the rest of his time in that service until he possibly reaches the Chief 
of Staff level where he is charged with the responsibility of sponsor- 
ing the cause of that service. 

I know it is contrary to all the principal elements of human nature 
for him to be able to take that cap off when he gets down to the 
last step, and be impartial and think solely in terms apart from his 
particular military service. 

I don’t think it can possibly be done, even though he makes a good 
effort at it. I don’t think it should be expected. 


FORCES ARE NOT BUILT WITH EYE TO MEETING COMMITMENTS 


Did you say that no plan has been formul: ated to carry out the 
commitments we have made with these 48 countries 

General Taytor. No, sir; I wouldn’t suggest ve is no plan. 
Really the point I have been making is that we do not build our 
forces with an eye to being able to meet these commitments. Rather, 
we build our forces and ‘then look at our commitments and decide 
how best we will use what we have, whereas I would say the starting 
point should be the other way. 

Senator Srennis. The starting point should be at the bottom on 

the basis of our commitments. 

General Taytor. That’s right. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Martin ? 


CENTRALIZED RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEFENSE PLANNING 


Senator Marttn. General, I have listened very carefully to all you 
have said, but I am still not clear as to how you would centralize this 
recommendation of power in decisions that are handed up to the Sec- 
retary of Defense on the matter of budgetmaking on the one hand, 


and the matter of strategy or planning, either military strategy or 


planning of new weapons and their use on the other. 
In whom would you place that power, General, for the entire de- 
fense picture ¢ 
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General Taytor. In the Secretary of Defense, and he, in turn, un- 
doubtedly would carry the major issues to the Comm: ander i in Chief, 
the President. 

Senator Martin, I have reference to the level below the Secretary 
of Defense. Would the Secretary of Defense bring in these recom- 
mendations from the various branches of the services ? 

General Taytor. No, that would be his Chief of Staff, the Defense 
Chief of Staff, acting in the name of the Secretary. 

Senator Martin. A civilian? 

General Taytor. No, sir. He would be a four- or five-star officer 
acting for the Secretary of Defense. He would get the reconrmenda- 
tions from the field commanders, consolidate them, put in his own 
recommendation and then pass the whole thing for decision to the 
Secretary. 

Senator Martin. One Defense Chief of Staff to cover Army, Air 
Force, Navy, and Marines? 

General Taytor. Not within the United States, but in the opera- 
tional oversea commands. You would still have, presumably, a Secre- 
tary of the Army, a Secretary of the Navy, and a Secretary of the Air 
Force. But their job has nothing to do with operations. They create 
and maintain the forces as directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Marrrn. Your centralization there has to do with oversea 
matters ¢ 

General Taytor. Operational matters. That would include some 
forces in the United States such as our continental air defense, our 
missiles on site and our limited war forces which are awaiting trans- 
portat ion overseas. 

Senator Martin. That organization had reference primarily to 
strategy and planning and division of responsibilities. 

General Taytor. That is correct, operational activities. 

Senator Martin. Yes, operational activities. Now that is quite 
apart, then, from budget problems. 

General Taytor. Yes. 

Senator Martin. Do you have any idea of the same type of central- 
ization on budget problems ? 

General Taytor. No. The end process would be essentially what it 
isnow. The Comptroller of the Department of Defense would put 
together a budget, but he would put it together under certain direc- 
tives of the Secretary of Defense. These would reflect, insofar as the 
money in sight permitted, the recommendations of the military com- 
manders who have the responsibility for meeting these commitments 
we have been talking about. 

Senator Martin. Each of the services would clear through this 
Chief of Staff of Defense to coordinate matters and present to whom 
I would call a Budget Chief of Staff for want of a better title. 

General Taytor. The budgetary action would flow from two di- 
rections into the ¢ ‘omptroller and the Secretary of Defense. One 
through the Defense Chief of Staff who would collate all of the op- 
erational requirements—how much Army, Navy. and Air Force do 
we need in Europe? How much do we need in the Pacific? On the 
other hand, the Department of the Army, Department of the Navy, 
Department of the Air Force also require funds to develop and train 
the forces destined for the operational commands. 
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So you would really have two streams of requirements flowing to 
the Seer ‘etary of Defense, one from his Chief of Staff and the other 
from his three Secretaries. 

Senator Marri. Then the domestic matter and budgetmaking, 
primarily, come through the three Secretaries / 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Martin. Who is their principal source of consultation 
under them within the services of which they are Secretary ? 

General Taytor. They have their Chief of Staff, and Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Senator Martin. I am very much interested in your plan, but this 
matter of budgetmaking and decision as to who gets what to do and 
ee much, comes squarely to our doorstep here in 1C ongress. 

I don’t ever expect to cross the path of any tactic: al dec isionmaker 
in the Armed Forces, but I have to pass on matters of judgment as a 
Member of the Senate on almost every decision made in the matter of 
cost and expansion of particular new weapons, missiles, new ships, 
new submarines, and whatnot. I have to follow pretty closely 
the change that you recommend. Do you think the present organiza- 
tion is adequate and satisfactory in that field? 

General Taytor. Within the United States, insofar as the Depart- 
ments are concerned. What I am suggesting would make it easier 
for Congress to see specifically what kind of forces the dollars would 
generate which you approve. 

Senator Martin. Yes. Now in the intercontinental ballistic missile 
field, do you call that a domestic affair or is that in oversea operations! 

General Taytor. I would say that to decide how many we need, how 
much is enough, is very definitely a military problem. Then how 
much we actually provide becomes a matter of judgment. Do we 
have the money for the maximum number, or is there some lesser 
number we can get by with? 

Senator Martin. Now, who is the man I am going to look to for 
that ? 

General Taytor. The Secretary of Defense will have to make this 
decision insofar as he can decide with regard to the initial budget. 
Then the budget will come over here, and you gentlemen will ask some 
very pointed questions. 

Senator Marrimn. There have been some very serious questions 
raised here on this budget and how much we should appropriate. I 
want to know the channel through which this has all come up to us, 
because of the serious problems involved. 

That is all. 
Senator Stennis. Thank you. Senator Engle? 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION REQUIRED FOR DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


Senator Enerie. General, I am glad you are here. I congratulate 
you on your testimony. I regret your leaving the military service. 

I think it is a great: loss to the Nation. I am glad you are back here 
to help us, particularly with reference to these or ganizational prob- 
lems. I would like to say that I agree with you 100 percent. I would 
like to ask this question: If there were a disposition to put the kind 
of reorganization that you have in mind, into execution immediately, 
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can we do it under the provisions of existing law—that is, the Re- 
organization Act of 1958—or is additional legislation needed 

General Tayxor. I would be reasonably sure that additional legisla- 
tion would be required. I have not studied it specifically from. that 
point of view. 

Senator Eneix. I assume you would particularly need additional 
legislation with reference to the change of function of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the establishment of the group of senior officers. 

General Tayior. Yes, I am sure it would require a law because we 
are changing the status ‘of the present chairman. We are also elim- 
inating the Joint Chiefs of Staff as presently constituted. 

Senator Enexe. It is my impression there are a lot of things 
that can be done under the Reorganization Act of 1958, such as unify- 
ing certain of the service supply organizations, the doctors, the 
lawyers, the military attachés to foreign embassies, the Chaplain 
service, and other similar activities. 

Would you agree that could be done under existing law ? 

General Taytor. [am notsure. I would point out that those things 
are only on the fringes of this major strategic reorganization. 


PRIORITY OF MILITARY FUNCTIONS AND MISSIONS 


Senator Eneue. I observed that when you mentioned the type of 
division you would make insofar as functions and missions are con- 
cerned, you included atomic war, limited war, antisubmarine warfare, 
and continental air defense. 

Is that about the breakdown you would have as far as functions and 
missions are concerned ¢ 

General Taytor. Oversea deployments, strategic transport, particu- 
larly strategic airlift—with these I believe you cover it. 

Senator Encir. Was there any particular reason for stating them 
in that order ? 

If you had to establish a priority—and eventually we have to 
establish priorities with reference to what we are going to do first, 
and why we think it should be first—how would you establish the 
priorities that we need now ? 

General Tayxor. I have a rather detailed discussion of priorities in 
the book which I have written. I would say that, generally speaking, 
I establish a concurrent priority of the offensive and defensive forces 
for retaliation, and of those forces necessary for counterattrition, the 
limited war forces. Now, to decide how much is enough to provide 
reasonable deterrence in those two fields is the first requirement. 

sut, other things are going to be necessary in some measure. You 
must have some antisubmarine warfare forces in case our deter- 
rence fails. We are going to need some air defense of the United 
States in case our deterrence fails. We are going to need some civil 
defense. But those things which are probably a part of our deter- 
rence of general or limited war are our first priorities. 

Senator Encix. You would put the retaliatory strike force and the 
capability of waging limited war on an equal basis of priority ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Eneir. And the others would be second or third or in what- 
ever order we could manage them ? 
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General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Ener. That raises a question which has often intrigued 
me; and perhaps, from your experience, you can tell us how they do it, 
How do they determine how much of the money is going to ‘be put 
into the retaliatory strike force? How much to the limited war force? 
How much into antisubmarine warfare, and how much into conti- 
nental air defense? 

How are these determined? How do they arrive at these percent- 
ages budget-wise ? 


BUDGET SHOULD BE PREPARED ON FUNCTIONAL BASIS 


General Taytor. Generally speaking, they don’t do it that way, 
That is one of the points of which I am critical. I think we should 
cast our budget in just those terms. Now we have a hearing on the 
Army. What does the Army require? The Secretary of Defense 
spends many, many hours just talking with the Army. Then, in the 
next 2 or 3 weeks, he examines the Navy and the Air Force. But 
we never isolate those categories of forces to which more than one 
service makes a recommendation. We do not look at them as a com- 
posite and ask ourselves is that enough ? 

Senator Encie. Let me ask this question. We know the Army has 
a retaliatory strike capability in the intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile. We know that the Navy has—— 

General Taytor. Excuse me. That has been given to the Air 
Force. The Army does not have an intermediate ballistic missile at 
this time. The JUPITER was built by the Army but turned over to 
the Air Force. 

Senator ENnaue. I assume that sooner or later the Army will have 
some kind of strategic missile capability. It doesn’t now. We know 
the Navy has carrierborne aircraft capability. We also know about 
the intercontinental ballistic missile and SAC. Now, does anybody 
sit down and add up what everybody has in the way of retaliatory 
strike capability and put it all in one cluster, so it can be said that 20 
percent of the budget, or 14 percent, or 15 percent, or so many billion 
dollars is going into st rrike capability ? 

General Taytor. I used to do that with my staff for my own guid- 
ance. It has never been done officially by the Secretary of Defense 
nor been reported to the Congress in those terms so far as I know. 

Senator Encix. The budget isn’t presented to Congress on the basis 
of functions and missions but on the basis of how much the individ- 
ual services request. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Ener. And you object to that procedure ? 

General Tayior. I say we can never really know what we are buy- 
ing if we deal on that basis. 

Senator Enerie. That is because you will be overbuilt in one area 
and underbuilt in another, will you not ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 
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DECISIONS TODAY DETERMINE FUTURE CAPABILITIES 


Senator Ener. I observe that you stress the point of the necessity 
for action. I think this is something the country doesn’t generally 
understand. Do you agree that the decisions we make this year set 
the basis for what we can do 2 years from now ? 

General Taytor. Even farther, from 2 to 4 years from now. 

Senator Eneir. If we don’t make these decisions now to do this, 
when we get to 1961 or 1962, the time will have gone by, and we will 
be unable to do those things that would be necessary, even if at that 
time we determine they should be done. 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Eneie. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Case ? 

Senator Case. General, it is good to see you again. 


LIMITED WAR CONCEPT DISCUSSED 


I wonder if you could discuss this matter of limited war which 
has been a very difficult kind of thing to comprehend. To state it 
briefly, no one could possibly disagree that we ought to have the 
capacity to fight limited wars if wars are going to be limited. 

But what do you mean when you say limited-—limited as to objec- 
tive, limited as to the kind of operations that are conducted, limited in 
that cities will not be bombed, limiting yourself directly to the type 
of the enemy’s forces, or limited as to the size and type of resources— 
how do you limit it? 

Who is to agree that it will be limited? Won't the enemy also have 
to concur to keep it limited? I am not in any way suggesting a dis- 
agreement with you, because all my emotions and instincts tend 
to support your contention. However, I find great difficulty in deter- 
mining just how you decide the nature and extent of your preparation 
for a limited war; how large the forces are to be, and how you can 
hope to police the world in every capacity. 

I wish you would talk at some length on this point, because these 
things, I think, have to be met. in some fashion, otherwise we could 
agree in general but. have no guide as to particulars. 

General Taytor. You are quite right in suggesting that definitions 
are extremely important in these considerations. Arguments over 
definitions have been almost interminable in military circles in the 
Pentagon. 

General war is normally accepted in our discussions as being un- 
limited atomic war between the United States, with probably some of 
its allies, versus the Soviet Union and some of its allies. 

It contemplates an international atomic exchange which could well 
be said to be not war at all but international suicide. Certainly this 
kind of war does not. meet our historic concept of a war as an extension 
of political actions by other means. Anything short of this general 
holocaust, in my thinking, is limited war. Hence, the term accom- 
modates a great variety of military operations differing in size, differ- 
ing in objec: tive, and differing in scope. 

The Korean war, of course, was a limited war under this definition. 
One of the great questions which arises when one contemplates the 
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vast gamut of possibilities in the limited war field is: What about 
the use of atomic weapons ? 

Will they play any part at all? That is very difficult to answer, 
Cert tainly I would say in the tense world where we have megaton 
weapons in both camps there is going to be great reluctance, I think, 
to use atomic weapons, even small, tactical atomic weapons, at least 
initially. 

On the other hand, we cannot afford not to equip and organize our 
Army forces and our Marine forces, with a view to the possible em- 
ployment of atomic weapons. So that it has been a problem with us 
who are responsible for these decisions, to have what is called an 
either/or capability. In other words, to be able to fight with strictly 
conventional weapons or to utilize atomic weapons. 

The danger of a limited war through use of atomic weapons grow- 
ing to unlimited war is, aS you imply, very great. No one can say 
that it may not grow in that way. But, the greater danger in my 
judgment is to become paralyzed by fear of general war to the point 
where we will not meet boldly and resolutely these lesser challenges 
which certainly will be presented to us. So, that a strong visible 
readiness to respond is an important part of our overall national 
deterrent posture. 

I am not sure I have answered all the points you are raising. 

Senator Casz. You have answered them extremely well. But the 
point that we are talking about is not in fighting a war but in deter- 
ring it, limited as well as unlimited. 

General Taytor. That is the sole justification for all of our military 
efforts. They should all contribute to deterrence, both in general and 
limited war. 

NEED FOR FALLOUT SHELTERS 


Senator Casr. One aspect which you touched on in your book, and 
again briefly in your statement, was this matter of bomb shelters. 

General Tayxor. Fallout shelters. 

Senator Casr. Yes, which I take it you do limit to shelters against 
fallout as opposed to blast or fire or the other effects. 

How wide a program do you think is desirable in this area? Would 
it cover the whole population? Would it cover civilians? Industry or 
cities? Would you comment particularly on the question of whether 
it would have an adverse effect on our stature as a world power among 
our allies, as well as the enemy, if we went into this thing in a big way! 

General Taytor. All of those are very pertinent questions. “In the 
first place, I would say that we cannot afford a vast program nor 
should we suggest a nation living like moles in cellars. On the other 
hand, very light protective shelter, by giving a little thought to the 
construction of our houses will give a very high percentage protection 
against fallout, which is the mass destroyer in case of atomic attack. 

“T don’t think it would have adverse international effects. We know 
that the Soviets have been giving a great deal of thought and a con- 
siderable amount of effort in this field. I would think it would simply 
indicate the seriousness of our preparations and our readiness to meet 
the enemy. It would be convincing proof of our determination rather 
than a suggestion of timidity. 

Senator Case. Thank you very much, General. 
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Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. Senator Cannon? 
Senator Cannon. General, it 1s really a pleasure to have you here 
before the committee. I think very highly of your ability, and I know 
you are doing a great service to our country in appearing here and 

giving us the benefit of your views. 


ATOMIC CAPABILITIES NOT EFFECTIVE DETERRENT TO LIMITED WAR 


In paragraph 1 of your statement you state: 

The placing of major reliance on weapons of massive destruction has lost all 
justification in view of Soviet progress in atomic weapons and long-range 

missiles. 

Now certainly if this situation did not keep the peace when we had 
a complete monopoly of atomic weapons, as we arrive nearer to a con- 
dition of atomic or nuclear parity, then it is much more less likely 
to act as an effective deterrent for small war type of operations that 
you referred to; is that true? 

General Taytor. That is my point of view. 

Senator Cannon. Certainly if we directed our efforts toward only 
the position of obtaining nuclear parity, where we thought we were 
deterring nuclear attack ‘and had all our eggs in one basket, we would 
bein a very unfortunate position indeed. 

General Taytor. I agree. 

Senator Cannon. Now in your second paragraph you stated : 

Meanwhile the trend of relative military strength is against us. 

Now do you base that, in part, on the fact that we have consistently 
cut down our military forces; that we have refused to take steps to 
modernize the forces ae itely in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of our military leaders; and that we have not proceeded at a 
rapid pace with the development of our missile capability 2 


OUR GENERAL WAR ADVANTAGE IS DISAPPEARING 


General Taytor. We have had, and have today, tremendous military 
strength represented in our manned bomber force. Unfortunately I 
referred to it, I believe correctly, as a dwindling asset. Meanwhile, 
we have not come along rapidly enough in the transition from bombers 
to truly effective missiles. I emphasize reliability, accuracy, effective- 
ness on the part of the missile system. Hence, the advantage we had 
inthe general war field is tending to disappear. 

Meanwhile, we have deliberately restrained our preparations to 
meet limited war. We have made no effort either to match in num- 
bers or in quality of equipment the known strength of the Soviets, so 
that in combination I think it is fair to say that the overall military 
trend is downward. 

MISSILE GAP IS A REALITY 


Senator Cannon. From your book and statements attributed to you, 
Tam sure there is no doubt in your mind but what there is a missile 
gap presently existing between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

General Taytor. If you will allow me to define missile gap as being 
something other than purely a difference in numbers of missiles. The 
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missile should be regarded as a part of a missile system which in- 
cludes accuracy, reliability, e arly warning services, protective meas 
ures, and so on. 

Also relative exposure is a serious factor in the so-called missile gap. 

So when I take the position that this is indeed a reality or soon 
will become one, I am thinking of all of those factors. 

Senator Cannon. I note that you comment on the fact that our 
long-range missile force is limited in size, uncertain in reliability, and 
immobile on exposed bases. 

General, is there any doubt in your mind that the Russians do have 
missile bases and concealed bases about which we know nothing at 
present ¢ 

General Taytor. I think it is fair to assume that. I would be hesi- 
tant to say that one knows it, because there are so many gaps in our 
knowledge. 

Senator Cannon. But it certainly is a reasonable assumption, based 
on the information we have available. Is that true? 

General Taytor. It is. 

Senator Cannon. I take it that one of your contentions, as brought 
out by your statement and your comments, that it is very important 
that we have dispersal, mobility, and concealment. Sir, is that 
correct ¢ 

General Taytor. It is. 

Senator Cannon. And we have none of these insofar as our missile 
posture is concerned. One can read every day in the papers, every 
place where we have missiles or will have missiles in the future. 

General Taytor. That is unfortunate but true. 


JUPITER OFFERS A STOPGAP IN PERIOD OF MISSILE GAP 


Senator Cannon. Now General, you noted three steps that we 
could take to partially offset. the missile gap, and you mentioned 
usng JUPITER as a mobile field Weapon as it was intended. 

What is the status of the JUPITER at present ¢ 

General Tayxor. I have not had a chance to check in the last 6 
months exactly where the JUPITER is. The Army expended a great 
effort in making this weapon operational. It was then turned over 
to the Air Force, and a squadron was organized at Huntsville with 
tremendous speed and effort. We had a very fine report on the 
squadron; however, there were great delays then in deciding where 
this weapon should go so that the squadron was disbanded. 

Meanwhile, we were directed to take out the mobility feature so 
JUPITER had to be made into a fixed weapon. That fact apparently 
dampened the enthusiasm of our oversea allies who were considering 
the weapon, and it has not moved yet. What the status of negoti- 
ations is now, frankly, I don’t know. 

Senator Cannon. And there is no doubt that this weapon has a 
great capability as a mobile weapon ? 

General Taytor. It is the most reliable, the most tested weapon 
we have. Because of that fact plus its potential mobility, it offers 
us astopgap in this period of the missile gap. 

Senator Cannon. Having had personal knowledge of your recog- 
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if you would comment on the problem of airlift insofar as the Army— 
your own field—is concerned ? 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS HAVE NOT BEEN MET 


General Taytor. Airlift is one aspect of the limited war problem. 
We will necessarily have most of our forces available for limited war 
in the United States. There will be some forces in our overseas 
deployments, but the backbone of our strength will be home. The 
need to get to the threatened spot as rapidly as possible is very obvious. 
If we don’t get there in time, the subsequent job may be much more 
difficult and much more costly. So that shortness of reaction time 
is one important aspect of limited war readiness. That means, of 
course, that our troops, large parts of them, should move by air. An 
airlift should be organized like the fire department so there is a 
minimum time after ringing the bell before the planes get into the 
air. Hence, we need quality, we need quantity, and we need joint 
combined exercises to develop this capability. 

Senator Cannon, Do you think we have met the requirements that 
you have indicated we need # 

General Taytor. I do not. 

Senator Cannon. Would you recommend that we take affirmative 
steps in the immediate future, to remedy that ? 

General Taytor. It should be one of the steps included in our lim- 
ited war measures. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Wiley. 


NON MILITARY DETERRENTS 


Senator Wirey. I heard you use the phrase “sterilize by fear.” I 
understand from that, that you felt America must see to it, from 
the standpoint of her thinking and her approach to this problem, 
that she must not go off the deep end and become either sterilized or 
paralyzed. 

Now, you spoke about deterrence. 

To me, at least, the matter of these other deterrents, in the mind of 
Khrushchev, is something he weighs. 

For instance, the attitude of 200 million Russian people, do you 
think they want war? 

General Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. What do you think of the attitude of the captive 
nations like Poland—does he know their attitude? What might hap- 
penif warcame? Isthatadeterrent ? 

General Taytor. Your point is the reluctance or abhorrence of war 
onthe part of mankind ¢ 

Senator Winey, I’m talking about the captive nations, using 
Poland as an illustration. 

General Taytor. Nonation wants war, sir. 

Senator Witey. Yes, but we are talking about someone who pos- 
sibly might want to initiate war. What do you think of the effect of 
our allies, all of Europe, NATO? Do they not constitute a deterrent / 
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General Taytor. Their strength is certainly a part of our strength, 
and depending upon their effectiveness, they add to our deterrent 
strength. 

Senator Witry. Are there any other deterrents you can think of? 

General Taytor. I go back to your first point which I think should 
be developed ; namely, that there is a moral aspect to deterrence on 
our part. We have to present to the outside world the aspect of 
cool, calm, determined nation, not to be stampeded or paralyzed by 
fear. 

Senator Wrmry. Have you any judgment at all as to the rel: ationship 
between the Russians and the Communist Chinese? 

General Tayior. I have nothing tocontribute. 

Senator Wier. Do you think there is any danger there of a dif- 
ference, and that which might have some deterrent proclivities? 

General Taytor. It might; I have no evidence. 

Senator Wier. I might say that some years ago when one of the 
American newspapermen, right after the war, came back over here, 
I was privileged to interrogate him, and I asked him about the Russian- 
Chinese boundary line. At that time, he said the Kremlin was fortify- 
ing its line and strengthening it. 

‘Instead of taking down the forts, they were increasing them— 
putting in armed forces. 

What I am getting at now is your analysis of these deterrents that 
we must think about when we go ahead and make these additional 
deterrents in the military line. 

Have you any other th: at you might think of ? 

General Taytor. No. I would certainly agree with you that de- 
terrence is not strictly military; there are moral and political aspects 
of great importance. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. Mr. Weisl? 


NOT SATISFIED WITH DECISIONS FOLLOWING PRESENTATION TO NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. West. General, in replying to Senator Johnson’s question 
about the opportunity which you had to present your views to the 
National Security Council, I am sure you did not want to leave the 
impression that you were satisfied with the decisions or the answers 
that you got. 

General Taytor. No. 

Mr. Wetst. To your presentation ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. West. I ask this because I want to put into the record some of 
the statements you have made in that connection, and I quote— 


In the National Security Council, the followup is often defective. 


And you further stated— 

The National Security Council has not come to grips with the fundamental de- 
fense problem, and has failed to produce clear-cut guidance for the Armed 
Forces. 

Is that correct ? 

General Tayior. Yes, in my judgment. 
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SHELTERS HAVE DETERRENT ASPECT 


Mr. West. In connection with the shelter program that we dis- 
cussed, may I call your attention to the testimony of Governor Rocke- 
feller before this committee ? 

He strongly urged that this country develop an extensive shelter 
program, pointing out that this is one of the main deterrents to an 
tack. If the enemy believes that we have sufficient shelters to sur- 
vive an attack, an extensive shelter program will be one of our princi- 
pal deterrents. Do you agree with Governor Rockefeller’s view ? 

General Taytor. I certainly feel that it has a deterrent aspect. Iam 
also impressed, however, by the fact that we must balance our efforts 
in this field against those t to obtain more direct military strength. 

Mr. Wetst. And, in that connection, the Gaither report—to which 
we were denied access although we talked to some of the members 
responsible for the report—advocated a similar shelter program. 


FAILURE TO PUSH NIKE-ZEUS AND ARMY MODERNIZATION REGRETTABLE 


Now you testified before this committee on several occasions as to 
the vital, urgent necessity of immediately trying to develop the NIKE- 
ZEUS, an antimissile-missile system. As a result of your testimony, 
the Congress appropriated $137 million for end products or pre- 
production for the NIKE-ZEUS, and also large sums for Army 
modernization. 

Now, none of the $137 million has been used, and a part of the mod- 
ernization funds has not been used. Can you explain why that has hap- 
pened, sir? 

General Taytor. No, a witness from the active service would be 
much more prepared to explain that. I have read of this and, of 
course, [ consider it most regrettable that we have not pushed forward 
in modernization and in the NIKE-ZEUS field. 

Mr. Wetst. What would happen if the Russians developed an anti- 
missile missile before we did ? 

General Taytor. They would have a very important military and 
psychological advantage. 

Mr. Wetst. That is all. 

Senator Stennis. I want to get back briefly to something I men- 
tioned a while ago. 

I am not trying to take you out of your field, but it seems that all 


A 


Government officials agree, ‘both milits ry and civilian, that we do have 
this missile gap. 

We speak of the ICBM’s. I don’t know of much that is being done 
to really step up production of say, the ATLAS. 

Convair, the manufacturer of this missile, as I understand it, is 
only operating on a 40-hour week—one shift. I think it could cer- 
tainly be stepped up, just as a practical proposition, by doubling the 
shifts or working overtime. Isn’t that correct? TI would advocate, 
however, that much could be done, and that we do it immediately. 

General Taytor. Frankly I don’t know the possibilities of increas- 
ing production. The Air Force experts had better give you testimony 
on that, sir. 

Senator Srennis. It certainly makes sense. You don’t 


; see any 
obstacle in its path now, do you? 
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General Taytor. I don’t know whether there are technical produc- 
tion problems. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF MISSILES AND OTHER WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Senator Srennis. Getting back to the matter I was talking about 
a while ago regarding the ‘possibilities of having an interchange of 
these rockets and boosters in order to keep from having to finance, 
maintain, and operate so many different systems. Could you give us 
any suggestions along that line about the Tienes of the 
rockets, or the parts of the various we: pons ¢ 

General Taytor. No, thus far as you know, the United States has 
generally pioneered in this field. There hasn’t been much available 
to obtain from others overseas. I’m quite sure that is going to change, 
For example, the Army has been quite interested and has procured a 
number of French antitank missiles. We should have no pride in 
authorship, and if we find a foreign product which is good—and 
ready—we should use it. 

There is a great advantage in saving research and development costs, 
Our allies, I am sure, recognize that, and from their point of view 
have been utilizing our market quite extensively. 

Senator Srennis. Getting back to my question : I am thinking about 
an interchangeability between one weapons system and another, or one 
rocket and another, or one missile and another after they reach the 
operational stage. 

Couldn’t there be some uniformity of boosters or their parts? 

General Taynor. At the time of the great argument over the future 
s ‘the JUPITER missile, I proposed to the Secretar y of Defense that 

> adopt the concept of a national arsenal. 

"~ other words, any service that has a good idea and a capability of 
producing a weapon, should be allowed to go ahead and produce it. 
Then it would be placed, figuratively speaking, into the national arse- 
nal. Any other service who has a need for it in the light of its roles 
and missions, can reach into that arsenal, take it out and use it. 

I still think it is a good concept, and I believe that is what you have 
in mind. 

MISSILE COSTS COULD BE ASTRONOMICAL 


Senator Srennis. Yes. Thinking somewhat in terms of that, I 
notice that the cost of the missile alone—and we expect to have quite 
a few of them operational—is astronomical, even for only 1 year, 

General Taytor. That is why it is so important to know now how 
much is enough. What is our goal? Why do we need 10 or a 100, or 
150, or whatever the number happens to be ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Well, I can visualize one group of missiles 
for one type—ICBM’s—costing anywhere from 4 to 8 billion dollars 
per year just to keep the supply line going and keep up the numbers. 

That is just for one single type of missile. Something must be done 
now. We talk about planning t years ahead, and that is necessary. 

It seems to me however that something must be done now in planning 
ahead on a question of that kind. 

Otherwise, this cost is going to mushroom and become so astronomi- 
cal that it could well undermine the soundness of the free enterprise 
system. 
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General Taytor. The only encouraging factor from a fiscal point of 
view, I would say, is the fact we really “don’t need many of these if 
they are really g good, if they are accurate, and we are sure of getting 
them on t: arget. 

In other words, the vastly increased yield of warheads we have 
available reduces the actual number of missiles required, but it is up 
to us to decide what is the required number. 

Senator Svennis. Well, 1 think that is certainly a good comment. 
But, if we continue building these different types and kinds of 
ICBM’s and IRBM’s as well as battlefield arta tactical, air-to-ground, 
ground-to- air, air-to-air, and other missiles, it is going to run into 
many, many billions of dollars a year. Fant a supply the missiles 
alone, without the launching pads or the operation and maintenance 
costs, could soon run from 5 to 8 or 9 billion dollars for 1 year, alone, 

Do you know what we should do now to try to impress someone 
with the idea of making plans to reduce the number of different type 
missiles and thereby, reduce the cost ? 


NATIONAL ARSENAL CONCEPT FOR MISSILES 


General Taytor. I am afraid I can just repeat myself, Senator, and 
say my only solution is to make the military come up with an engi- 
neering kind of estimate of how much we need. 

We are building the structure of our defense without knowing what 
the factors of safety are. If you were running an engineering com- 
pany, you would go bankrupt operating on that basis. 

Senator Srennis. You had a practical solution of a national 
arsenal. 

General Taytor. I think it is a concept, sir, that gets away from the 
idea of the pride of service ownership, that the Air Force, the Army, 
or the Navy will only fire a missile built, designed and produced by 
the Air Force, by the Army or by the Navy. 

Senator Stennis. I yield to counsel. 

Mr. Weisi. General Taylor, I omitted to advise you also that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, in his testimony before this committee, supported 
your position both on budget formulation and on the organization or 
reorganization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 

General Taytor. [am happy to hear it. 

Senator STenNis. Senator Martin 4 


BREAKDOWN OF RECOMMENDED INCREASE IN DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator Marrin. General Taylor, in your colloquy with Senator 
Wiley you estimated a new defense budget of about 50 to 55 billion 
dollars per year for the next 5 years. 

General Taytor. Yes, that was very much of a shotgun estimate. 

Senator Martin. Were there any shelter provisions, such as you 
discussed with Mr. Weisl a moment ago, included in that budget? 

General Taytor. No, there were not. 

Senator Martin. It is all military hardware, research and develop- 
ment, military and civilian personnel ? 

General Taytor. That is correct. 

Senator Martin. Did you attempt to break down that increase in 
the defense budget by categories ? 
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General Taytor. No; only very roughly, based upon experience in 
the past. I knew about what it would imply in terms of Army ex- 
penditure and applied appropriate factors to the other services, 

Senator Martin. Now in your colloquy with Senator Stennis on 
the matter of one ballistic missile, it was described by the Senator as 
possibly going to as much as 5 to 8 billion dollars. Did you have 
that in mind as included within your estimate of a 50- to 55-billion- 
dollar budget ? 

General Tayior. No, sir. I don’t know exactly the numbers and 
the missiles that Senator Stennis had in mind. 

I did not specifically throw in an item of that nature, although the 
missile programs would be included. 

Senator Marrin. Do you have at hand and available for us, any 
breakdown of your 50- to 55-billion-dollar total defense budget ? 

General Taytor. No, I do not, sir. 

Again it was just an — ience figure, and I emphasize it was 
really a shotgun estimate. I don’t think it is extreme. Actually, if 
we continue to spend at the same percentage of our gross national 
product as we are spending now, which is between 8 and 9 percent, 
we are going to be in this 50- to 55-billion-dollar bracket within say 
3 or 4 years anyway. 

Senator Martin. And any unusual or extreme increase in cost of a 
single missile or perhaps two missiles would have to be in addition 
to your estimates then ? 

General Tayxor. I would think if we really streamline our re- 
quirements, that is, decide again how much is enough in terms of mis- 
siles on target, we are going to cut down the number of missiles 
which we need rather substanti: ally. 

There may be other collateral expenses such as target acquisition 
and protection measures which would be added on top. 

Senator Martin. That is an important point. You are looking for 
some savings by cutting down on expenditures which are now being 
made to help hold that increase over our present budget down to 10 
to 15 billion dollars. 

General Taytor. That is correct. I think there are excesses in our 
expenditures at the present time. 

Senator Martin. That is all. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Case? 

Senator Casr. No questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Engle ? 

Senator Enaix. No, thank you. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Cannon ? 


PAROCHIAL VIEW ON DEFENSE 


Senator Cannon. General, do you take a parochial view toward our 
defense problem ? 

General Taytor. I really don’t know what that means, but the 
parish seems to be getting larger all the time. 

Senator Enete. At least there are more people in it, let’s put it that 
way. 

Senator Srennis. General, would you like to discuss any other 
points? Maybe we have aroused your thinking on some point but 
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didn’t ask the specific question to enable you to express your thoughts. 
Do you have anything else you would like to cover ¢ 

General Taytor. No, sir. I think the questioning has been very 
complete, and I am very happy to have the chance to respond to your 
quest 10ns. 

Senator STENNIS. We want to thank you, General, for coming here. 
You occupy a very unique position, following such a distinguished 
military career from the battlefield to Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
having such fine practical knowledge and experience. To be willing 
to come here and to show us, and to state the problems exactly as you 
see them, is a very valuable service to the committee, and, I think, to 
the American people, 

Your testimony here, as well as what you have said before, is very 
impressive and very valuable. I think the tree will bear fruit, not 
necessarily today or tomorrow, but certainly in the course of time, 
as we build plans for the future. 

General ‘Taytor. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. I want to say, too, for the record that we owe a 
special debt to Mr. Weisl and Mr. Vance for their fine services. 

I’m sure the chairman will express that for the committee, but I 
wanted to express my appreciation, also. 

Gentlemen, the committee will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon at 
which time we will hear General Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, in open session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m. the hearing was recessed until 2 p.m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The following members are present: Senators Stennis, Young, 
Cannon, Saltonstall, Wiley, Martin, and Case.) 

Senator Stennis. The committee will come to order. This after- 
noon we are very glad to hear General Lemnitzer, Chief of Staff of 
the Army. His testimony will conclude the hearings for this week. 

General, the regular procedure for this committee is to ask all our 
witnesses to be sworn. 

Would you please stand? Do you solemnly swear that your testi- 
mony here will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

General Lemnirzer. I do. 

Senator Stennis. General, as I have said, we are beset with con- 
siderable uncertainty this afternoon insofar as rollcall votes are con- 
cerned. We may have several interruptions of your testimony, which 
will be unfortunate. Except for the inconvenience to you, it won’t 
weaken your testimony inany way. Weare glad to have you here, sir. 
Do you have a prepared statement, General ? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER, ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF 


General Lemnitrzer. No, I do not. I understood that the commit- 
tee preferred not to have one. 

Senator Srennis. Unless there is objection by the committee, we 
will adopt the usual procedure which is to allow the counsel 45 minutes 
to open the hearings and then we will proceed, with each Senator, 
having 10 minutes. 
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Mr. Weis! ? 

Mr. Wetst. General Lemnitzer, may I call your attention to a re- 
view of a book that was published i in the February 1960 edition of a 
magazine called “The Army.” This m: wasting 1s published under the 
auspices of the Association of the U.S. Army. Are you familiar 
with it? 

General Lemnirzer. I am. 

Mr. Wrist. This review is written by Mr. Herbert E. Stringer, who, 
at the time, was on the staff of the Army Operations Research Office 
of the Johns Hopkins University. Are you familiar with the Army 
Operations Research Office of the Johns Hopkins University ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Wrist. The Army uses that organization ? 

General Leminrzer. A great deal 


ABILITY TO FIGHT LIMITED WARS 


Mr. Wetst. In a review of that book, he stated as follows, and I 
quote: 

Our current ability to fight limited wars is in serious doubt according to Dr, 
Morganstern, and yet with a stalemate in nuclear arms, this is exactly the sort 
of situation which is most likely to develop. Here it is suggested because of our 
inability to cope with the limited wars which nibble away at territory and 
alliances, if we feel that success can be gained only by using nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear warheads, we may be the ones to bring on the big war. How ironic 
this would be if our nickel and dime economizing forced us into an all-out war 
because we didn’t have the political guts to amply finance limited war forces. 
Since its inception, each year has seen cuts in the Strategic Army Corps, ignoring 
of pleas for adequate airlift, and little or no funds for modernizing the Army. 

Would you care to comment on that statement ? 

General Lemnrrzer. It is quite a broad statement, Mr. Weisl. 

I don’t know what the author means by saying that our ability to 
fight limited war is in serious doubt. There is no doubt in my mind 
right now that we could do a very good job, although, probably not 
to . the degree that some of us would like to be able to fight a limited 
war; but he seems to write our capability of fighting limited war 
completely off, and with this I do not agree. 

We have a considerable capability for fighting limited war. There 
are certain areas which I on like to see bolstered up, but on the 
whole I say that we have a capability. Now, your question—or the 
‘aises the issue on which the Army has been attempting to 
focus attention for some period of time. 





ARMY'S ROLE NOT LIMITED TO LIMITED WAR 


In the Army’s efforts to focus attention on limited war, the unfortu- 
nate impression has been gained in a good many circles that the 
Army’s role is limited to limited war, and with this I strongly dis- 
agree. 
The Army has, in my opinion, the same capability to perform its 
mission in general war, limited war, and indeed, in the cold war. 
I feel strongly that the Army would be called upon to perform the 
same types of mission, although probably differing in detail, in 4 
general war in which there was a thermonuclear exchange. But 
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after those exchanges, someone must go into the areas and gain control 
of land areas and the people who inhabit those areas. That is the 
primary Army role and mission in war. 

I don’t think there is much doubt about the Army being in the fore- 
front in providing the capability and the type of forces that would 
be used in limited 1 war. I think the role of the Army in cold war is all 
too frequently overlooked. I feel strongly that our deployments over- 
seas at present play a vital role in the conduct of the cold war. Our 
forces in Germany, the Seventh U.S. Army with its five divisions, con- 
stitute a very important segment of the NATO shield forces. Our 


two divisions as a part of the United Nations Command in Korea are 
also a vital part of that force. 


ARMY SUPPORTS RETALIATORY CONCEPT 


So on the whole—I don’t know what other questions are raised by 
that quotation you made. I have attempted to give my views on the 
general pattern of war. I would like to add this: In the Army’s 
effort to focus attention on limited war, which has proven to be the 
most likely type of war since the close of World War II, there has 
also been the erroneous impression gained in many people’s minds that 
the Army has been opposed to massive retaliation—the retaliatory 
concept. 

I have been rather closely associated with the Department of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff since 1952, and I can say with 
personal knowledge that the Army has always supported—strongly 
supported—the building up of a retaliatory force as soon as we knew 
that our potential enemy had mastered the development of nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons. 

We regard this—and we agreed with the other services—as a very 
vital part of the capability which we must have in the interest of our 
own security. 


Mr. Wetst. Do you believe in the concept of an airborne alert? 





SUPPORTS CONCEPT OF AIRBORNE ALERT 


General Lemnirzer. I believe in the concept of the airborne alert, 
but as to when to go on an airborne alert, and how to go on it and 
the degree to which we do go on it—these are the issues. I would prefer 
to discuss the details of those in executive session. 

But I would like to make it clear right now that I am opposed to 


going on airborne alert under the circumstances and in the situations 
that exist today. 


Mr. Wrist. But you are not speaking about the future? 


MISTAKE TO NEGLECT LIMITED WAR CAPABILITIES 


General Lemntrzrr. No; I am not speaking about the future. 

Mr. Weist. Do you agree with the principle enunciated by this book 
reviewer, that our neglect of limited war capabilities might be the 
cause of starting a nuclear war ? 

General Lemnirzer. I think it would be a very serious mistake to 
neglect our limited war capabilities. I feel very strongly about this. 
I feel that a limited war capability—and a good one—and the means 
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to exercise that capability promptly, provides one of the very best 
ways I know of keeping a limited war limited and avoiding its getting 
out of hand and developing into something on the order of a general 
war. 

MODERNIZATION OF RUSSIAN ARMY 


Mr. Wrist. We have had testimony by General Taylor and others 
that the Russian Army has been modernized twice since World War 
II; that it is highly mechanized; that it is highly mobile; that it has 
rockets, artillery, tanks, and guns of a modern nature. Some wit- 
nesses, and I refer specifically to General Gavin’s testimony, have 
testified that this equipment can outrange and outgun ours. 

W ould you care to comment on that ? 

General Lemnirzer. We do know that since World War IT the 
Russian Army has been completely reequipped with modern weapons 
at least once throughout its entire structure. The degree to which 
it has been reequipped, after that initial equipping, with newer and 
more modern equipment than was used in World War II, I think, 

cannot be dealt with by a general statement of “yes” or “no.” I 
think that in some cases they have been, in others they have not. 
They have high priority divisions just as we do, Mr. Weisl, and they 
are putting the emphasis on their high priority divisions. 

Now, when we say that they have rockets, missiles, artillery that 
“an outrange ours, in some cases I think this is a correct statement. 

In others, I don’t think it applies. I think you have to get down 
and make the comparison weapon by weapon to compare the charac- 
teristics of theirs vis-a-vis the characteristics of our own. 

Mr. Wrist. Would you like to discuss specifically those instances 
in open session, or would you prefer to do that in closed session ? 

General Lemnrrzer. I would prefer to do it in closed session because 
if we discuss detailed characteristics here, I would be giving vital 
information to a potential enemy. 

Mr. Wrist. In what areas do you believe that the limited war capa- 
bilities of the Army need bolstering ? 


RATE OF MODERNIZATION IS U.S. PROBLEM 


General Lemnrrzer. One of the pa problems confronting 
the Army is modernizing. By that, I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that the Army does not have modern equipment, because it has. 
It has some excellent equipment. Some of its equipment is better, I 
feel, than that in the hands of the Soviet forces. 

Our problem is in the field of the rate of modernization. Our 

research and development programs have developed what, in my opin- 

ion, is some of the finest military equipment that can be used in limited 
war. Our principal problem is to take those prototypes which have 
passed through research, development, tests, and evaluation and 
translate them into equipment in the hands of troops. 

We are devoting to this end the maximum part of the Army’s 
budget that we can, and still maintain balance overall. But we 
do have good equipment in the hands of our forces, such as STRAGC, 
and more new equipment coming out of our eae and develop- 
ment that is particularly adapted for and usable in limited war. 
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MODERNIZATION FUNDS NOT BEING USED FULLY 


Mr. Wetst. Last year Congress added funds to the budget for 
Army modernization. Are these funds being used fully / 

General Lemnirzer. The answer to your question is no. I would 
like to tell you how the funds have been used, so that it may be 
clear as to why I give the answer no. The total amount of money 
that was appropri: ited by the Congress over and above that which 
was in the President’s 1960 budget amounted to $382.6 million. Now, 
$164.2 million of these funds are being used to cover a deficiency 
in the funding of the fiscal year 1960 direct obligational program for 
procurement of the Department of the Army, which totaled about 
$1.372 billion. This deficiency resulted from the Office of Secretary 
of Defense funding program including assets which failed to ma- 
terialize, but these assets were beyond the control or influence of the 
Army. 

I might explain what I mean by that. 

Under the mutual security program, the Army provides some of 
its equipment right out of its Inventory to assist our allies. We are 
normaly reimbursed for that equipment so that we can replenish 
our inventories. ‘The total amount of reimbursements which the De- 
partment of Defense estimated we would get did not materialize, and 
S164 million of the $382 million were used to cover deficits of this 
sort; $43.4 million of the total of $382 million will be used for mod- 
ernization. ‘This amount will be used to increase the Army’s fiscal 
1960 direct obligational program and it will be used in our so-called 
PEMA budget, that is, the “Procurement of Equipment and Missiles, 
Army.” Of the $382 million, $175 million has been placed in reserve 
by the Bureau of the Budget for utilization in financing the fiscal 
year 1961 program. That givesthe complete status of the total amount 
appropr iated by the Congress in the fiscal year 1960 budget. 

Senator Srennis. What was the last figure ? 

General Lemnirzer. $175 million. 

Mr. Werst. Has this amount been put in reserve ? 

General Lemnirzer. It has been placed in reserve by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Wrist. Why hasn’t the Bureau released these funds? It was 
the clear intent of Congress to use that money to modernize your 
Army ? 

General Lemnirzer. I can’t answer that. You will have to ask 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Wrist. Did you protest against reserving that money and not 
using it for modernization of the Army ? 

General Lemnirzer. We have requested apportionment of these 
funds on a number of occasions. 

Mr. Wrist. Are you satisfied with the rate of modernization of the 
Army? 

General Lemnirzer. No, I don’t think it is normal for anyone in 
my particular position to be satisfied with the rate. 

Mr. Wrist. I know that. 

General Lemnrrzer. I would like to see the rate increased. 

Mr. West. Is it just because you would like to see it increased, ¢ 
is it because, as the 1 esponsible Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, you 
think it is urgent that it be increased ? 
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INCREASED RATE OF MODERNIZATION NEEDED 


General Lemnirzer. I would like to see the rate of modernization 
increased. I would like to have the most modern Army, throughout 
the entire structure, that the types of equipment which we have de- 
veloped will produce. 

Mr. Wrist. Doesn’t it amount to more than a statement that you 
would like to have it? Don’t you feel that you ought to have it and 
that it is urgent that you have it ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, I think that is almost a synonymous 
statement. Certainly I’d like to have it because I think we need it. 

Mr. Weisz. At our hearing last year, when the fiscal 1960 budget 
was presented, your predecessor, General Taylor, had certain reserya- 
tions. Spec ifically, he had reservations as to the speed and the scope 
of the Army modernization, as well as the antimissile-missile NIKE- 
ZEUS program, the personnel strength of the Active Army and Re- 
serve forces, and the Army’s surface-to-air missile program. 

Those were his reservations. Those were his objections to the 
budget provided for the Army. 

Would you like tocomment on that ? 

General Lemnirzer. I will answer the question. I already men- 
tioned modernization generally. We regard it as one of our most 
pressing problems. I also understand the problems which are in- 
volved in making more resources available to the Army for this pur- 
pose. So I won't dwell any more on modernization. 

It is a very important part of our program and of what we are 
trying to do. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET DECISIONS DID NOT MEET MODERNIZATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wetst. Do you have reservations on Army modernization in 
the budget for fiscal year 1961? 

General Lemnirzer. I wouldn’t express it as a reservation. We 
prepare a program. We submit it, and the people who have the 
responsibility of making the allocations of resources throughout the 
Defense Department have their problems to consider, and I accept the 
decisions that they have made with respect to modernization. 

Mr. West. I know that you accepted the decisions, but did the 
decisions meet. your requirements? 

General Lemnirzer. The decisions did not meet what we recom- 
mended, and I would say that we established the recommendation on 
the basis of what we thought was required. 


NIKE-ZEUS DIFFERENCES PRIMARILY TECHNICAL 


Now, with respect to the antimissile missile, this is a very contro- 
versial subject. There are differing views on it. Insofar as the 
specific details are concerned, I think that here again I would like to 
discuss the details in executive session. 

I can say in open session here that the problems with our antimis- 
sile missile, the NIKE-ZEUS, are primarily in the technical field; 
whether or not the NIKE-ZEUS can or cannot do certain things, 
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whether it will meet all the requirements that NIKE-ZEUS is being 
brought along for. So it is in the technical field now that the primary 
differences of opinion prevail. 

The scientists available to the Department of the Army and a great 
many of the scientists who have made evaluations, have differing 
views on these questions. Those who have to make the decisions as 
to how fast to proceed with NIKE-ZEUS consulted them all, and made 
the decisions on the basis of the overall recommendations. 

Now I would like to shift to the military side of an antimissile 
missile. 

I don’t believe that anyone, who has even the most elementary 
lakedenxaliney of the problem of the ICBM era could not fail to com- 
prehend the importance of having an effective antimissile missile 
such as the NIKE-ZEUS. 

Now as to why this is important from a military point of view, there 
is the obvious fact that we would like to shoot down as many incoming 
missiles as possible if we are ever subjected to a missile attack. 

The more detailed military reasons I would like to discuss in execu- 
tive session. However, yesterday we had our fourth successful NIKE- 
ZEUS missile firing at White Sands, and it was a very successful one. 
It pertained only to the missile. I would not want to give the impres- 
sion that I was talking about the entire NIKE-ZEUS weapons system. 
But this is a very, very gratifying thing to those of us in the Army and 
to all the scientists and industrialists who are working on this problem. 

So we are moving ahead. 

I think I should say here in open session that NIKE-ZEUS is a going 
concern. The problem at present relates to how fast we shall go, and 
I would like to make it clear to the other members of the committee 
that we are moving at the fastest possible speed in the research and 
development field. The differences of opinion which have arisen in 
the consideration of this weapon which is, incidentally, one of the most 
difficult technical problems ever undertaken by this or any other coun- 
try, concern whether or not we should move into the field of what we 
refer to as preproduction. 

That is, whether we should invest money now in developing the 
kinds of machines that can make some of the equipment which we 
presently know will be required to produce a NIKE-ZEUS missile 
system. 

Mr. Wetst. General, were the requirements that you recommended 
for the speedy research and development of the NIKE-ZEUS com- 
plied with. 

General Lemnirzer. I am not clear as to what you are after in that 
question. 

Mr. West. Did you ask for more money than was given to you 
for the research and development of NIKE-ZEUS ? 

General Lemnirzer. I presume you are talking about the fiscal 1961 
budget ? 

Mr. Wetst. Yes. 


NO FUNDS FOR NIKE-ZEUS TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


General Lemnirzer. The facts are that we asked for $323 million 
for research and development. We had a total of $287 million ap- 
proved. However, in order that you may comprehend what the dif- 
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ference is, the difference lies primarily in the development of equip- 
ment required for training. 

The proper authorities who made the decisions in this case con- 
sidered that, inasmuch as w e were not yet going into production or pre- 
production on NIKE-ZEUS, funds should not properly be allocated at 
this time for training purposes. 

Mr. Weist. Did you agree with that? 

General Lemnirzer. No, we recommended that we do go into the 
training field, because we thought that there could be a good many 
things learned in the early days of the program. ' 

We could obtain valuable training information that would guide us 
in the later training which we would have to go into sooner or later, 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 PREPRODUCTION FUNDS NOT RELEASED 


Mr. Weist. After the Congress became aware of the need for the 
NIKE-ZEUS, $137 million was provided for preproduction in the 
budget for fiscal year 1960. We understand none of that money has 
been used, even though it has been appropriated. 

General Lemnrrzer. That $137 million is in procurement funds and 
is a part of the $175 million which I mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Wetsu. Why wasn’t the $137 million that was appropriated and 
recommended used by the Army ? 

General Lemnirzer. Because the decision was made not to go into 
preproduction. 

Mr. Weist. Do you agree with that decision ? 

General Lemnirzer. We recommended that we go into preproduc- 
tion. 

Senator Srennis. There is some confusion about these figures. 
When you say $137 million, you mean the funds appropriated for the 
NIKE-ZEUS program, is that correct: ? 

Mr. Wetst. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You disagreed with that decision ? 

General Lemnrirzer. I prefer to put it on the basis that this is what 
we recommended. We believed in it. 

Senator Srennis. Don’t you think it is urgent and essential that 
the money be used so that if you made a breakthrough you would be 
ready to produce? 

General Lemnrrzer. If we didn’t believe in it, we would never have 
recommended it. 

Mr. Wetst. Do you believe in it now? 

General Lemntirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Weis. Have you requested that that money be released ? 

General Lemnirzer. We have. 

Mr. Weist. Has the request been denied ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; it has. 

Mr. Weitst. By whom ? 

General Lemnirzer. We were informed by the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. Wetst. Would you consider it a most serious situation to the 
security of this country if the Russians could come up with an anti- 
missile missile before we do ? 

General Lemnirzer. I would say it would be most serious—most 
serious. 
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Mr. Weist. Would you care to discuss in open session whether or 
not the Russians have been w orking on an antimissile missile ? 
General Lemnirzer. I think I should discuss the details in closed 
session. 
I would say this: I cannot believe that they are not working on such 
a system. 


FUNCTIONAL DETERMINATION OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


Mr. Weitst. Do you believe, as General Taylor testified, that the 
budget should be determined on a functional basis rather than on a 
vertical basis? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t know what General Taylor testified. 
However, I know what you mean when you talk about the functional 
budget. Since I don’t know what General Taylor said, I can answer 
you on the basis of my understanding of the functional budget. My 
understanding is that the money would be allocated to functions 
within the Department of Defense. 

By that, I mean that a certain percentage of the total defense budget 
would go to our massive retaliation function. 

There would be another segment of the budget that would go to our 
air defense function, and soon. There are different people who break 
the functions down into different segments, but those two are quite 
clear, and clearly illustrate what we are talking about. 

We have looked at this question in the Department of the Army and 
have felt that this would be a desirable approach, but there would 
have to be a considerable amount of overhaul and changing of our 
present fiscal procedures throughout the Government. 

Now, since the time the Army originally raised this question, I 
believe that a number of steps have been taken toward this end. 

I believe that in the Defense Department—as a matter of fact, 
within the Army itself—that we are now able to give a better answer 
to the question of how much money we are devoting to given functions. 
I am not advocating the overhauling of our overall fiscal procedures 
for the adoption of a truly fune tional budget. I would think that we 
would do well if we were proposing to adapt this system, to take some 
clear-cut area such as air defense, for example, and try it out, and then 
from the experience gained determine the magnitude of the changes 
which would be involved in changing the governmental fiscal structure 
in order to attain the desired objectives. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET NOT PREPARED ON FUNCTIONAL BASIS 


Mr. Wrist. Was the fiscal 1961 budget. prepared on a functional 
basis or on a vertical basis, with so much for the Army, so much for 
the Navy, so much for the Air Force ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. It was broken down as is required by the Con- 
gress. Each service presents its own budget and the total was broken 
down into Army, Navy, and Air Force budgets. But I do know that 
within the Defense Department it is now possible to indicate how 
much of the Army’s budget goes to air defense, for example, and how 
much of the Air Force and “Navy budget goes to the same function. 

Mr. Wrist. So it was really done on a vertical basis and not on a 
functional basis ? 
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General Lemntrzer. Not strictly on a functional basis. It followed 
the pattern that fits our present fiscal organization and procedures, 


BUDGET ALLOCATIONS SHOULD CHANGE WITH TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. Wetst. General Taylor testified that one of the reasons for in- 
terservice rivalry and the battle for a slice of the pie was this: There 
is a fixed budget ceiling and year after year the Budget Director or 
the Department of Defense, whoever makes the decision, says Air 
Force gets 41 percent, the Army gets 24 percent, the Navy and Marines 
get about 25 percent. This causes the interservice struggle for funds, 
and results in the loss of confidence by the public in the eftici iency of the 
operations of the Defense Department. 

Do you agree with that / 

General Lemnrrzer. In the first place, the percentages you men- 
tioned are not correct. 

Mr. Weitst. I didn’t have them before me, but he said the percent- 
ages had been about the same each year. The percentages he quoted 
were: Army, 23 percent; Navy and Marines, 28 percent; Air Force, 
46 percent. 

General Lumnirzer. The percentages, indeed, have been the same 
for the past 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Wrist. Even though modern warfare crosses service lines? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, of course it crosses service lines. But I 
would like to say that in the Army we have felt that with the chang- 
ing pattern of warfare, the service percentage allocations that were 
proper in 1954 should vary to fit the technology and the developments 
in warfare, with special emphasis on raising our limited war capabil- 
ity. As I pointed out before, the Army felt that possibly it could 
use and should have more to raise our limited war capability. 

Now this is our fiscal system, sir. 

Each of the services has the organization and is set up around the 
world to handle its present fiscal procedures and prepare its budgets, 
and also to implement those budgets as they are approved. 

So, if you are going to change that, vou are going to have to change 
some of the basic fiscal structures not only of the Defense Department 
but of the individual services. 

I would like to say that I do not see for a moment why, if each 
service makes an honest effort to get as much of the total resources as 
it can to accomplish its assigned missions and functions, it should 
generate any loss of confidence in anybody’s mind. 

I feel that there is no difference involved here than there is in busi- 
ness. Everyone likes to have the best, the most effective and the most 
efficient organization that he can get. And so it is with those of us 
in the service. 

I think we would run poor organizations if we weren’t pressing to 
get as much resource as possible so that we could have the best Army, 
Navy, or Air Force. 

I don’t for a minute see why this should generate any lack of con- 
fidence in our “pres structure. 

Mr. Wetst. I am sure that’s so, and there was no intent to criticize 
the Army or the Air Force or the Navy for asking for as much as they 
could get to meet their requirements. 

General Lemnirzer. But the charge is frequently made, sir. 
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NOT CONCERNED WITH DIFFERENCES OF OPINION IN JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Wetst. General Taylor testified that the reason the charge 
is frequently made is that when there is a difference of opinion among 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, according to the statistics, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs usually decides in favor of that service from which 
hecame. ‘To support this, he gave illustrations, which I won’t repeat, 
with which you are undoubtedly familiar. 

And he said the general public says, 

If these fellows can’t agree among themselves, and if the Chairman, who is 
supposed to be the arbitrator, in most cases sides with the service from which 
he came, is that the right way of doing business or running any business? 

General Lemnrrzer. There are a lot of ifs in that question, but I 
think I know what you are getting at. The charge is made that there 
are differences of opinion in the Joint Chiefs, and indeed there are. 
I just don’t see how any group of men who are confronted with the 
complexities of our present military problem, could fail to have dif- 
ferences of opinion. I am not so much concerned with differences of 
opinion in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It will be a sorry day for this 
country when there aren’t honest open differences of opinion. 

Mr. Werst. I am sure everyone agrees with that. 

General Lemnirzer. But here again you get into the field where 
the Joint Chiefs are criticized for having differences of opinion on 
very important and far-reaching questions. 

Mr. West. Not at all. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Wetst. Not as far as the committee is concerned. The criti- 
cism that was leveled was not leveled by us. It was leveled by Gen- 
eral Taylor, your predecessor, and he said that the facts show that 
there have been many split decisions where there was a difference of 
opinion, and that the evidence tended to show that the Chairman, who 
was supposed to be the arbitrator, in most cases decided with the 
service from which he came. He produced statistics to prove that. 

General Taylor further said that that is the reason why a suspicion 
exists that the Chairman, who is supposed to be the arbitrator, doesn’t 
arbitrate, but decides in favor of the service from which he came, and 
to which he goes back, after he finishes his term with the Joint Chiefs 
if he does not retire. 

General Lemnirzer. I am not sure you have stated the premise 
accurately. I don’t regard the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as the arbitrator. He is the presiding officer and he engages in the 
discussions with us. He, like us, has to fall back on his own exne- 
rience. I know there are those who are advocating a somewhat dif- 
ferent system. 


WOULD NOT MAKE CHAIRMAN -OF JCS THE FINAL AUTHORITY 


Some would make the Chairman the final authority when there is a 
difference of opinion in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. With this I would 
not agree. 

Mr. Werst. This is what General Taylor says in his book: 

Thus, the Chairman has come to be a sort of party whip, charged with con- 
veying the official line to the chiefs in the hope and expectation that they will 
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be guided thereby in their actions. The debate usually became a heated dialog 
between the Chairman and me— 

referring to himself— 

in which neither succeeded in persuading the other. 


General Lemnrrzer. I would like to move it up to the present time 
and my own experience as Chief of Staff. I do not regard General 
Twining—and I am sure he doesn’t regard himself—as I think you 
said, the party whip. 

Mr. West. Those are the words that General Taylor used, not I, 
sir. 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t regard General Twining, and I’m sure 
he doesn’t regard himself, as the party whip. As for just what oc- 
curred during the period that General Taylor is referring to, I was 
not present so I can’t answer. However, it is definitely not the situa- 
tion that prevails today with General Twining as the Chairman. 

Mr. Weist. Who was the Chairman when General Taylor was a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Lemnirzer. Admiral Radford. 

Mr. Weist. Was General Twining also the Chairman when Gen- 
eral Taylor was there? 

General Lemnirzer. For part of the time, yes. 

Mr. Wrist. General Taylor cites 23 splits during the period in 
which he served, and in all those splits, the Army view was supported 
3 times and rejected 20 times. The Army didn’t have a Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs, did they ¢ 

General LSE. Not during that period. The Army did have 
a Chairman, General Bradley, General of the Army. Gen. Omar 
Bradley was the first Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Witey. That really disproves the statement then. You 
said that Bradley and the rest whipped them into line. 

Mr. West. General Bradley was not the Chairman at that time. 

Senator Winey. I see. 

Senator Stennis. Proceed. 

General Lemnirzer. I’m sure the record that you read in Gen- 
eral Taylor’s book is the correct record of the split papers and the 
way that decisions went. 

I happen to have been with General Taylor during a part of that 
time, and it was of course disappointing and discour: aging to us to 
have the record gothis way. I think it is understandable. 

Mr. Wetst. Yes. Now may I change the subject a bit ? 





ARMY POSITION ON TRANSFER OF ABMA’S DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS 
DIVISION TO NASA 


As you know, the President on January 14, submitted to the Con- 
gress a plan pr oviding for the transfer of the development operations 
division of the Army ballistic missile agency to the National Aero- 
nautics and es ce Administration. 

What is the Army’s position concerning this transfer ? 

General Lemnirzer. I think the answer to your question can best 
be summed up in the press release which Secretary Brucker and I 
made on the 21st of October at the time the decision was announced, 
and I would like to read it: 
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The President’s decision to ask Congress to approve the transfer of the Army 
pallistic missile agency’s development operations division to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration is intended to preserve this team as a 
national asset for the national good, and as such the Army wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the decision. We will make every effort to effect the transfer as smoothly, 
efficiently, and with as little disruption as we effected the transfer of the jet 
propulsion laboratory at Pasadena, Calif., from the Army to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration early this year. The objective is to effect 
the transfer without losing a day in our important national space effort. At 
present there are very few details worked out, and we will collaborate closely 
with NASA and the Department of Defense to work them out as rapidly as 
possible. 

We have made great progress along that line since. Going on with 
our announcement: 


It is with a great deal of pride in the Army contribution to the Nation’s space 
effort that we turn over this portion of the Army ordnance missile command 
to NASA. Under NASA we are sure this magnificent and loyal group of men, 
headed by Dr. Wernher von Braun, will turn in many more firsts in the missile 
and space age to the credit of the United States and the free world. 

Mr. West. Thank you. Will the Army be able to continue to dis- 
charge its responsibilities in the development of its missile systems if 
the Dev elopment Operations Division of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency is transferred to NASA ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; we feel that we will, and for this reason: 
In working out the cooperative agreement on which we m: ade a great 
deal of progress, provisions are included which will make the Dr. 
von Braun team—the Development Operations Division—available to 
the Army for such assistance as they can provide. 

They still will be responsive, not only to the Army’s requirements, 
but also those of the Navy and Air Force, if they have any. 

Mr. Wetsuit. Have any problems developed thus far in conjunction 
with this transfer to NASA% Has there been any disruption of Army 
programs 4 

General Lemnirzer. So far as I know, there hasn’t been an hour’s 
disruption. 

IMMEDIATE TRANSFER TO NASA.NOT FEASIBLE 


Mr. Weis. There is a resolution before the Congress proposing to 
make this transfer effective immediately. Is it feasible to make 
actual transfer to NASA of all facilities, personnel, and funds 
immediately ? 

General Lemnrrzer. As we testified yesterday before the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee, it is not feasible to make the 
transfer effective immediately. Such a transfer involving so many 
millions of dollars worth of equipment and facilities, and so many 
people—there are some 4,200 involved—will require time. We have 
worked out a plan, which I am prepared to give this committee if they 
wish it, to bring about a smooth, effective, and effici rat transfer, but 
the transfer will not be completed until about July 1, 1960. This is 
completely acceptable to the Department of the Re the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and NASA. We feel that this is the logical way of 
doing it. 

Now, insofar as this particular legislation is concerned, there is 
one facet which is important. You are dealing with 4.200 men and 
women at Huntsville, and as long as this legislation remains unde- 
cided—in the air, so to speak—and until Congress either goes along 
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with the transfer in accordance with the President’s recommendation 
or not, there is a degree of uncertainty in their minds as to where they 
stand. 

In this respect, the earlier this matter is settled, the better. 

From a practical view point, the completi ion of the transfer, the 
phasing of all of this equipment, and the changeover in management 
are going to take until about July 1 anyway. 

Mr. Wrist. Do you favor the resolution, that has been introduced 
in the House to transfer these services immediately ? 

General Lemnirzer. In answer, Secretary Brucker and I testified 
yesterday that we have no objection to it. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, when would the transfer be effec- 
tive in the ordinary course of events, if no action were taken by 
Congress ? : 

General Lemnirzer. March 14; but it is not so much the actual 
transfer. What I am trying to explain here is that from the prace- 
tical point of view the transfer cannot be made on any given date, 
It more or less will be in process over a period of days, weeks, and 
months. 

Senator Stennis. You refer to the physical transfer. What you 
would like to see though is to get the matter settled, so that the uncer- 
tainty will be removed. 

General Lemnitzer. I would say that the settlement of this mat- 
ter is important from the viewpoint of the 4,200 individuals who are 
involved. This is a great national asset. There has been a great 
deal of uncertainty as to what is going to happen to it. I feel that 
the sooner the matter is settled as an issue, the better. 


JOINT CHIEFS SPLIT ON NIKE-ZEUS 


Mr. West. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff make any recommenda- 
tion on whether to proceed with the NIKE-ZEUS program? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weisit. What was the recommendation ? 

General Lemnirzer. It was a split recommendation. The Army 
was for going ahead with the preproduction in NIKE-ZEUS. The 
other services were opposed. 

Mr. Wrist. So it was 2 to 1 against it? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Mr. West. Was it the Secretary of Defense who froze the $137 
million for NIKE-ZEUS preproduction, or was it the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

General Lemnrrzer. After having technical evaluations made by 
groups of scientists, after hearing our discussion and presentation 
and those of the other services, he ‘decided not to go into production, 
and the funds were put in reserve. 

Mr. Wetst. Who decided it? 

General Lemnirzer. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Weisz. Thank you. 
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ARMY SUPPORTS ABMA TRANSFER 


Senator Stennis. On this matter of the transfer, I thought you 
spoke very eloquently General, with reference to the wholehearted 
support of the Army. You also gave it your wholehearted support 
in future operations. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now you are pledging not only yourself and 
your present associates, but you are pledging all the Army to just 
such a sentiment as that, i is that correct ! 

General Lemnirzer. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Stennis. I commend you very highly, because I know that 
this is not a smal] matter. 

It has been in the debating stage for years within your circles. I 
went there for the first time within the last 60 days, and I understand 
you now have 4,500 personnel, most of whom are located at Hunts- 
ville? 

General Lemnirzer. At Cape Canaveral, we have a few. 

Senator Srennis. The uncertainty to which you refer is not a dis- 
satisfaction, not any backbiting, but it is Just anxiety as to what the 
situation is going to be, where the personnel are going to actually do 
their day’s w vork, and questions of that kind; is that correct ? 

General Lemnirzer. That’s right. 

It will settle what their futures are going to be. 

Senator Srennis. Yes; and many of these are scientists and en- 
gineers. 

I’m sorry, we will have to take a recess now for a vote on the Senate 
floor. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Srennis. I had asked just two or three questions, and I 
shall certainly confine myself to 10 minutes. We will continue as 
rapidly as possible with the 10-minute limitation in order to be able 
to recognize all Senators. 

General, I had mentioned the transfer of the Development Opera- 
tions Division of ABMA to NASA, and the wholehearted support by 
the Army in the transfer and to continue operations. You said you 
had pledged not only yourself but the Army as a group, and I com- 
mended you very highly for that. 

You do not antic ipate any difficulties in this transfer, do you? The 
only thing you are concerned about now is to make certain that the 
personnel | ‘will understand where they are going, who they will be 
responsible to, and kindred matters ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. We have a deep interest in 
their personal welfare and the future of the members of this organi- 
zation, everyone of them. 

Senator Stennis. If you will permit me, I will go a little fur- 
ther, because this project will be involved in the authorization bill 
recommended by the Space Committee. Of course, those funds now 
will have to be authorized and appropriated for the NASA program. 

Do you anticipate any complications concerning certain supporting 
services that the Army rendered heretofore ? Ts there a clear-cut 
dividing line established already for fiscal 1961 as to those funds? 
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General Lemnirzer. No; we don’t. We are working out a coopera- 
tive agreement in detail. We have had experience in this regard since 
we transferred the Jet Propulsion Laboratory to NASA last year. 

This cooperative agreement will provide for certain supporting 
services which the Army will furnish to NASA at Redstone Arsenal 
because there is no intention to move the facility or the people out of 
there. 

Naturally the Army, since it runs the overall installation, will be 
called upon to provide certain services such as foundry, perimeter se- 
curity, and utility services. We have worked out an arrangement 
whereby they will reimburse us for the cost of those services. 

Senator Srennts. So it won’t involve crossing lines in the appro- 
priations under that plan? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t think so. 

Senator Srennis. There is some question about which service will 
occupy certain buildings down there. Have those matters been con- 
sidered, and do you think they have been straightened out? 

General Lemnirzer. I am sure they have. We are both going to 
occupy the main office building until NASA can make the arrange- 
ments which it desires. 


MORE AIRLIFT WOULD PROVIDE GREATER FLEXIBILITY 


Senator Stennis. All right, now about the airlift for the Army 
which is a matter of concern to many, as I am sure it is to you. I 
believe in quick striking power. I am a small war man, in a way, 
because I think that this problem is going to vex us a long time. We 
will continue to have trouble spots like Lebanon. I know there is a 
good deal of concern about the adequacy of airlift. Just what airlift 
do you have for your men and material on a quick call ? 

Do you have enough now, and is the arrangement satisfactory for 
you to take care of, say a division ? 

Would you touch on the main points and then give your comment? 

General Lemnirzer. Unless you define specific cally the number of 
troops and the circumstances under which they would move and from 
where and to where they would move, you can’t answer thie question 
categorically yes or no. 

I would like to attempt to give a picture of where we stand in this 
regard. 

The Army considers that emergencies can occur, possibly will occur, 
which would require the prompt movement of forces ranging from 
a battle group, in the order of about 1,500 men, to 2 divisions. This 
is the general magnitude of the problem. Now you have asked about 
a division. Our available airlift assets are distributed worldwide at 
present. If circumstances permitted an alert of these forces so that 
they could be concentrated at the point from which we wanted to lift 
our troops—that is, if we had ample warning—TI believe that the Air 
Force could assemble airlift to move the major part of the combatant 
elements of that division, with most of its equipment. There are cer- 
tain types of equipment which we have in a division however, that 
are too heavy for airlift. These would follow by sealift. 

Whether we have this warning is the first area of difficulty. If we 
don’t have the warning, it is going to take time to assemble these air- 
craft. We, in the Army, feel that if we had more lift available, we 
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would have greater flexibility, and there probably would be greater 
resources avé ailable here in the United States to move our forces, so this 
is the issue. 

Senator Case. Would it be appropriate to ask the length of time 
required to assemble the aircraft ? 

General Lemnirzer. This would depend upon the a Pe of air- 
craft that would have to be assembled for a division, I don’t know. 
My estimate would be on the order of up toa w eek, 5 days, to assemble 
the aircraft to lift a division—that is what I’m talking about now. 

Senator Stennis. Tell us what you mean by being available. 
Does that mean standing by ready for call, or is it being used for 
something else from which you have to convert ? 

General Lemnirzer. It is being used for training purposes and we 
require a considerable amount for that, and the Air Force also has its 
training activities. 

Now, this is one of the troublesome problems in this field. When an 
emergency arises which requires the rapid airlift of a division to a 
given area of the world, it normally generates other airlift require- 
ments. 

If the Army has to move to some remote part of the world and go 
into combat, it needs air support. I am talking about reconnaissance, 
close air support ; that is, fighter bomber support. 

What I am saying is that the Tactical Air Force also has a consid- 
erable airlift requirement. And if you do have an emergency which 
requires this kind of a movement you may have to regroup part of your 
Strategic Air Command. They also should take up positions in 
readiness, depending upon the nature of the situation. 

Therefore, the very emergency which generates the requirement to 
move Army forces simultaneously generates the requirement to move 
other U.S. forces. 

Senator Stennis. Perhaps the Navy might call on you about the 
same time for some airlift. 

General Lemnirzer. That istrue. I don’t like to answer a question 
on that basis, but I am attempting here. te show you the complicated 
nature of the problem. If we had greater resources, we would have 
greater flexibility, and we would have more assurance that we would 
have the lift to move promptly the forces which we feel might have to 
be moved. 

Senator Stennis. Then you could make better plans on how to an- 
ticipate various emergencies if you had this assurance? 

General J.eantrzer. We do make these plans. 

Senator Stennis. I know you do, but if you had assurance of more 
airlift, it would give you a wider latitude in making plans, would it 
not ? 

General Lemnitrzer. There would be a greater degree of assurance 
of gettine the airlift in the time that we would like to get it. Now, 
I would like to say this. Our Strategic Army Corps is ready for an 
immediate movement. By that, I mean ina matter of a very few hours. 
The leading elements of our divisions that are on a standby basis. the 
1N1st Airborne Division at Fort Campbell. the 82d Airborne Division 
at Fort Bragg, and the 4th Infantry Division at Fort Lewis, Wash., 


all have alert units which are ready to move in a matter of an hour 
or so. 
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Senator SautronstaLit. Would the Senator yield for a question? 
Senator Stennis. All right. 


ARMY DOES NOT WANT AIRLIFT FUNCTION 


Senator Satronsratu. I think I know your answer, General. You 
don’t want the Army to have a separate airlift of its own as opposed 
to the Air Force. You are satisfied with the present arrangement, if 
you can get enough planes and get them quick enough. Is that right? 

General Lemnrrzer. That is correct. The Army is definitely not 
recommending takin, over the function of providing tactical and 
strategic airlift. 

Senator Srennis. My time is virtually up. You may proceed on 
that same subject matter, if you want to. 

Senator Sauronsratt. Mr. Chairman, that was the only question 
I wanted to ask on that subject. I have a few others to ask later. 

Senator Stennis. On the question of airlift, you have made this 
clearer than I have heard it before. There is no question * command 
or anything of that kind. This would be airlift under the control 
of the Air Force. But, what you want is capacity, assured capacity, 
under most circumstances ¢ 


ARMY WANTS GREATER ASSURANCE OF AIRLIFT AVAILABILITY 


General Lemnirzer. We are interested in capacity. We are also 
interested in modernizing airlift. I guess the Army is for moderniz- 
ing all of our Armed Forces, but we are partic ularly interested in 
modernizing the Army. I think my description here would be incom- 
plete if I didn’t make this comment : The ideal situation from our 
viewpoint would be to have a given number of air units earmarked 
and readily available for an emergency upon which we knew we could 
count in case of an emergency. 

Now, the concept of handling our airlift requirements, for the rea- 
sons that I have just indicated, is that the allocation of airlift to move 
the Strategic Army Corps or the Tactical Air Force, the Strategic 
Air C ommand, the Navy, or Marine Corps, for ex: umple, is held ina 
pool; the allocation will be recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to the Secretary of Defense on the basis of the situation then existing. 

Now you can see that this puts an element of doubt on availability, 
depending upon the situation. 

Senator Srennis. But, considering our worldwide commitments 
and your plans, you need the assurance that under most any circum- 
stances you could get enough airlift to transfer at least a minimum 
of adivision. Isthat correct ? 

General Lemnrrzer. We set our sights a bit higher. 

From a battle group to two divisions is our estimate. We would 
feel better if we had that airlift available. 

Senator Stennis. And you would want that to be available within 
just what period ? 

General Lemnirzer. A matter of days, a few days, the fewer the 
better. 

Senator Srennis. May I illustrate? In the Lebanon crisis, the 
Army was up in northern Italy. Some of your units, as I recall, came 
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down later, some 3 weeks later. That may have been a part of your 
plan in that vase, but should it have been a part of the plan for the 
Army to go in there, then you would have wanted it within a matter 
of hoursin that case. Would you not ? 

General Leanrrzer. We had it available in a matter of hours. I 
would like to explain the Lebanon situation, because many mistaken 
interpret: itions have been given, suggesting that the Army did not 
arrive at the critical area until a considerable period had passed. 

The Army moved from Germany into Adana, Turkey, in a matter 
of hours. However, the situation that developed followi ing the land- 
ing in Lebanon did not require their immediate presence. However, 
they were within a very few miles of the area, and if required they 
could have been moved right on in there in a matter of hours. 

Senator STENNIs. By airlift 2 

General Lemnirzer. By airlift. 

Senator Stennis. Allright. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SaLtTonsTaLy. General, I didn’t hear some of your testi- 
mony earlier because I was listening to your copartner, Admiral Burke 
of the Navy, in another committee. Let me ask you this in line with 
what Senator Stennis asked, and then I will have just one or two 
more questions. 

One thing that is troublesome about the airlift is the fact that the 
Army gives it a very high priority while the Air Force gives a lower 
priority. The Air Force, as I understand it will move their Strategic 
Air Command logistical requirements before they expect the Army 
tobe reacly to move its logistical requirements. 

Have you worked out any scheme or are you satisfied with the 
present arrangement in case there is a general war? Would you get 
sufficiently high priority in moving your Army division so that you 
would get it where you were orde1 red to go at the proper time? 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ALLOCATE AIRLIFT 


General Lemnirzer. Under present concepts, we don’t have a final 
answer on this. This will be determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Ishould say this, however, within the Strategic Air Command, there 
isa certain amount of what we refer to as organic airlift. 

It is a part of the air groups and wings. But the determination of 
their priority for allocations from available troop carrier and MATS 
he of airlift would also rest in the hands of the Joint Chiefs of 

ta 

This would not be a unilateral decision made by the Strategic Air 
Command—or indeed by the Air Force—because this whole pool will 
be allocated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator SanronstaLL. So it is an overall decision of which the 
Army would be just one part ! 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Senator Sauronsratn. I had in mind to ask you, however, Mr. 
Vance tells me that you stated you were satisfied w ith the transfer of 
Dr. von Braun’s team to the space agency so I won’t go into that. 

General Lemnrrzer. We so testified yesterday. We did not recom- 
mend this one, but I read the statement that Secretary Brucker 
issued at the time the decision was made, and we are supporting it 
wholeheartedly and we are expediting the transfer. 
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Senator Satronstaty. And are you satisfied with the budget ar- 
rangements and the position of Sec retary Gates with respect to the 
NIKE-ZEUS? 

General Lemnirzer. This question was discussed earlier here, sir, 

Senator SauronstTatx, I understand that it was. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE DECIDED AGAINST NIKE-ZEUS PREPRODUCTION 


General Lemnirzer. I explained that there is a difference of opin- 
ion on this. It is primarily in the field of technical evaluation of 
whether or not the NIKE-ZEUS is now ready to go into production 
or preproduction, that is, getting ready for production, 

This is where the area of controversy comes in. I pointed out that, 
from a military point of view, and in the light of what has been dis- 
cussed before this committee, there can be no doubt about the desir- 
ability of having an effective antimissile missile of the NIKE-ZEUS 
type. 

The Secretary of Defense heard the various evaluations made by 
groups of eminent scientists. There were differences of opinion 
among the scientists. He heard our views, those of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and he made the decision that we would not now go into 
preproduction as the Army recommended. And we accept that 
decision. 

Senator SauronstaLu. The problem that Senator Stennis and I and 
others on the Appropriations Committee face every year, as I see it, 
is to balance the top priorities between defensive weapons and the top 

riorities between offensive weapons. The great problem is to decide 
saa much to put into defense when we have these overall problems 
of offense, of building up the Strategic Air Force, the missiles, the 
new procurement of the Army and so on. 

That is the overall problem of the NIKE-ZEUS, don’t you agree? 

General Lemnrirzer. With the statement of the problem, ves, T do. 
There are those who advocate devoting practically nothing for de- 
fense. I yield to no man in my interest in and advocacy of offense: 
but particularly with our philosophy, our general concept of war and 
our democratic principles, I feel that we must have sufficient defense 
to insure that we are not knocked out by a surprise attack. 

Of course, there must be a balance between offense and defense. 
We must have a reasonable defense unless we are going to strike 
the first blow, which I don’t think we are going to do. So we must 
have a reasonable defense in order to assure that we are not going to 
be overwhelmed by the surprise attack. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. I will try to put this in simple form, and 
perhaps I will oversimplify it. Are you satisfied, as the Chief of 

Staff of the Army, with the present method of making top decisions! 

General Lemnirzer. With the present system and organization ! 

Senator Sauronsratu. Are you satisfied with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the unified command organizations 


PRESENT DECISION-MAKING MECHANISM IS SATISFACTORY 


General Lemnirzer. Yes,I am. I think we have a decisionmaking 
mechanism that can work and does work. I realize that there have 
been criticisms that it may have been slow in certain circumstances. 
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Since I am a part of this decision-making mechanism, I may say that 
some of the decisions are not easy ones to make, and require a great 
deal of detailed and exhaustive study to be sure that we are mi uking 
the right ones. In this business, if you make a wrong decision, it may 
be irrevocable. 

Senator Sauronsrati. And you do not think that there is too much 
wasted time and wasted effort and too much indecision with too many 
people involved in decision-making? I see your assistant has put a 
little prepared statement in front of you. If you want to read that 
into the record, we will be delighted to hear it. 

General Lemnirzer. Those are my notes that I wrote up before I 
came up here to testify, but I don’t need to read them. Here we get 
into the matter of degree. Most people are heartily in favor of a 
quick decision, so long as it goes their way. I guess I am one of those. 
But I don’t believe that this is an area for quick decisions at the 
national level. 

You have to make quick decisions in the field, you have to make 
quick decisions in combat. But at the national level, I think that 
these decisions can be handled by the mechanism which we have 
today. 

I aeabil be the last one to say that this mechanism is functioning 
perfectly. I think we are improving it every day. 

Senator SaronsTALL. Listening to the Army last year, and again 
this year, would you say, as the new Chief of Staff, that the prine ‘ipal 
problem of the Army insofar as the C ongress is concerned, is three- 
fold: One, the procurement of new weapons and sufficient funds; 
two, sufficient maintenance and operating funds to take care of your 
needs; and three, the question as to whether we are going ahead fast 
enough with the NIKE-ZEUS. Those are the three principal prob- 
lems that are Army is concerned with, am I correct? 

General Lemnirzer. These are three of our principal problems, yes. 

Senator Sanronsta.u. Those are top priority ? 

General Lemnirzer. The question of strength I would add to them. 
Fortunately this year the active Army is not being reduced in size, and 
for this we are very happy. 

Senator Sarronstati. And so far as organization is concerned, you 
are reasonably satisfied with it, are you not ? 

General Lewnrrzer. I am not entirely satisfied with it. I think 
this is a proper organization for this country. I think that improve- 
ments can be made in its func tioning. 


RECENT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE IS GREAT STEP FORWARD 


I think one of the best steps that have been made recently is the 
directive which Secretary Gates recently issued directing that he be 
promptly informed of any differences of opinion in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff so that he may sit in with us and discuss these problems, 
instead of permitting them to lie around unsolved. 

I think this is a very great step forward. I think that what you are 
getting at concerns the reorganization which we went through as a 
result, of legislation a year ago; your question concerns whether we 
should change this org: snization. 
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T don’t advocate change at this time. I don’t think that the new 
organization has had an opportunity to shake down and function 
in all respects. It takes months and months to put together the ex- 
panded joint staff which supports the Joint Chiefs in their new 
responsibilities, 

I would hope that there would be not attempts to reorganize until 
this organization has been really tested and tried. I think within 
the present organization that we can function better than we are 
doing now and it is just a matter of time before we will be doing so, 

In the military, at least in my service we have a saying: Order, 
counterorder, disorder. I say regarding the field of reorganization 
of the Defense Department: organize, reorganize and if you reorganize 
too much, you will get disorganization. 

Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Chairman, my time is up. I would ask 
one more question. 

Senator Srennis. By unanimous consent you may. 


INCLUSION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE APPROPRIATION IN DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator Sauronstaty. Your former responsibility was in the field 
of foreign aid to a great degree. Now this year, for the first time, 
we have put the mutual defense assistance appropriation into the 
Defense budget. 

However we have left it, as I understand it, as a separate appropri- 
ation, which will not be included in the overall $41,600 million USS. 
Defense appropriation. 

I would like, based on your past experience, to inquire, whether you 
think that is a good method ? 

If we are going to put mutual defense assistance into the military 
budget, should it not be included in the overall military expenditures 
and not be kept as a separate item about which the Congress can 
debate separately ? 

General Lemnirzer. The recommendation to have the military as- 
sistance side of the mutual security program transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Defense was, I believe, a recommendation of the Draper 
Committee, and I agreed with it. 

Now, you are asking the question as to whether or not the money 
which is expended under the military assistance program should be 
included in the defense budget. I recommend against it for this 
reason: We have just been talking about the advantages of functional 
budgets, and I think it is very much better for everyone in the Defense 
Department, in the Congress, and throughout the country to be able 
to see these two amounts in their proper perspective rather than to 
mix them up in the Defense budget. 

I think that we would have some of the same problems that we 
have and which were referred to here during the discussion of the 
functional budget. I think, Mr. Weisl, that this is a good example. 
The functional budget on the mutual security side, particularly the 
military assistance, should be kept separate. 

The money that is being expended by our own armed services, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force 1s shown as separate entities, and I so 
recommend. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Young? 
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DESIRABLE FOR MILITARY OFFICIALS TO PRESENT THEIR VIEWS 


Senator Youne. General, shortly before we recessed as I under- 
stood it—correct me if I am wrong—you testified that you would hate 
to see the time when there would not be differences of opinion ex- 
pressed in the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I judge from 
that, that you do believe that it is desirable for military officials to 
develop and present their own ideas in the conference ? 

General Lemnrrzer. I certainly do. 

Senator YounG. Reading a transcript of President Eisenhower’s 
news conference on domestic and foreign matters from the New York 
Times of today, I note a question of Roland Evans of the New York 
Herald Tribune, as follows: 

Mr. President, you mentioned the word “deterrent” in your answer to that 
last question. Yesterday General Power said that our deterrent of heavy 
pombers cannot be properly safeguarded unless it is put on a full air alert. You 
discussed this with us before, but in view of General Power’s testimony yester- 
day, would you give your view on that question? 

To which the President answered: 

No, there are too many of these generals have all sorts of ideas. 


Well, General, you don’t concur in that view, do you, that too many 
generals have all sorts of ideas? 

General Lemnirzer. I think the problem here, Senator, is where you 
discuss these ideas and how and to whom they are presented. 

Senator Youne. Well, in other words, to put it more plainly, do you 
believe that differences of opinion among the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff do not necessarily indicate parochial viewpoints? And, 
may I say, I am a humble fellow from Puckerbrush Township, Erie 
County, Ohio, and I wouldn’t use the word “parochial” in that con- 
nection. I would probably use the word “narrow” or “restricted.” 
But regardless of that, will you please answer my question 

General Lemnrrzer. I am‘not quite sure what the question is. 

Senator Youne. The question was very plain. Do you believe that 
differences of opinion necessarily indicate, parochial viewpoints? 

General Lemnirzer. I feel that military officers should express to 
the proper authorities the views which they hold regarding the respon- 
sibilities which they hold. That is how I would answer that. 


DOES NOT CONSIDER MILITARY PROBLEMS FROM PAROCHIAL STANDPOINT 


Senator Youne. Coming right dow n to yourself you said: “That is 
how I would answer the question.” So General. you do not consider 
military problems from a parochial standpoint, do you! 

General Lemnrrzer. I hope I do not, Senator. 

Senator Youne. That is all. 

Senator Stennis. Thankyou. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Witey. I want to compliment you, General. 


I have listened with profit. Let’s see if I can briefly state what I 
think your position is. 
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WOULD LIKE TO SEE LIMITED WAR CAPABILITIES REINFORCED 


As far as limited war is concerned, do you feel that we are in an 
adequate position to take care of it ? 

General Lemnirzer. I wouldn’t answer the question in those terms, 
I think the test of time will determine our adequacy. I would say 
that we do have a considerable limited war capability, and I would 
like to emphasize here that this is not only an Army responsibility, 
It is a responsibility similarly of the Navy and the Air Force. I] say 
that this country has a considerable limited war capability. In certain 
areas I would like to see our capabilities reinforced. We have dis- 
cussed the influence of airlift on that capability. So I am not answer- 
ing your question with respect to adequacy, because I think the real 
test of adequacy is in the future when we determine what we may 
get into. 

Senator Witry. Yes. It depends upon the size of the limited war, 
but we have demonstrated that where there was limited war we were 
there “J ohnny-on-the-spot,” weren’t we ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Senator Witry. Now, in relation to an all-out war, there is a very 
serious question whether anybody or any nation is adequate, is that 
right ? 

General Lemnirzer. I think it is pretty well understood that in the 

case of a general war all nations will suffer very heavily in a thermo- 
nuclear exchange. 


MANY FACTORS ARE INVOLVED IN DETERRENCE 


Senator Witry. Now what, in your judgment, has been the chief 
deterrent in relation to the Kremlin? 

Why hasn’t it shot the works? 

General Lemnrrzer. Well, I would not be in a position to answer 
that categorically, but I think that one of the reasons is the strength 
of this country and of our allies. 

I am speaking of over-all strength and I am not speaking only of 
military strength. I am speaking of economic strength and of the 
determination to use our strength if we are challenged or attacked. 

Senator Wirry. You mentioned allies. Do you think a matter of 
200 million Russian people who don’t want war, figures in the matter 
at. all in the minds of the leaders of the Kremlin, who constitute about 
6 million out of the 200 million ? 

General Lemnitzer. I take it that you mean do the rank and file of 
the Russian people have the same influence on the decision to go to 
war that our people have? 

Senator Wirry. Then there is another problem—— 

General Lemnirzer. I merely asked a question. I am not sure 
what the question was. I understood your question to be whether 
I regarded the rank and file of the Russian people to have the same 
influence in this question of going to war as do the people in the free 
world where most of the countries, at least, are democratic countries. 
Is that the question ? 

Senator Wirry. Well, that is one side of it. The other question is 
what influence the attitude of the Russian people may now have. We 
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know that there is considerably more freedom than there was. What 
would the attitude of the people, themselves, have as a deterrent ? 

General Lemnirzer. I am not able to evaluate the influence or the 
deterrent effect of the attitude of the Russian people. 

As a general statement, I don’t think that in Communist controlled 
areas the influence of the people is as great at the national level as it 
is throughout the free world. 

Senator Wiiry. Do you think they have the information as to what 
an all-out war would mean to Russia ? 

General Lemnitzer. No, sir. 

Senator Witry. What do you think, in the nature of a deterrent, 
is the attitude of the people of the so-called captive nations? And 
there are millions of them. What I am trying to get at is a complete 
picture of why we haven’t gotten into a war and will the same thing 
operate to keep us out of a war, or will Khrushchev, for some reason 
or other, initiate a war? 

I want your judgment, not only as a general, but as a man of good 
judgment ‘outside the military who knows the facts of life. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I think there are a good many factors 
involved and my opinion is probably not worth any more than anyone 
else’s in this regard, except that I do feel that military strength is a 
very important factor. 

I think also that an important factor is the damage that might 
be done to what the Soviet Union has been attempting to do since 
the revolution in 1917—the destruction that would fall on all of 
their accomplishments to date. As to the attitude of their people— 
I happen personally to feel that the rank and file of the Russian 
people don’t want war any more than any other people. I think it 
is a combination of all of these factors. 

Senator Wirtry. The combination of all of those plus the military 
deterrent that you mentioned, creates in your opinion, does it, a real 
deterrent ? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, I think it does. 

Senator Witry. Now considerable time was spent in relation to 
the differences between the Chiefs of Staff of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As I under- 
stand it, you are men of independent judgment. You stick by your 
guns, and then after you have agreed on a conclusion, that is the 
conclusion of the group, is that it? 

General Lemnirzer. No, I would state it in somewhat different 
terms. Our situation is that each of us presents his honest, frank 
opinions to his superiors. We argue our cases and points of view 
vigorously. We make the strongest possible presentations that we 
can. But those in proper authority who are charged with making 
the decisions, having heard our presentations, have to make a decision, 
themselves. 

And when they make a decision, we accept it and we carry it out 
and we do the very best we can with the resources that are made 
available to us. 

Senator Witty. You have accepted, then, the decision of those who 
have the overall decision to make? 


General Lemnirzer. The overall responsibility to make these deci- 
sions, yes. 
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Senator Witry. And then you play ball as a team ? 
General Lemnirzer. Yes, we do. 


SERVICES OPERATE UNDER UNIFIED COMMANDS 


Senator Witey. Now let’s assume that you have a fracas as you had 
some time ago in Lebanon—trouble in the Pacific. If you had such a 
fracas there, you would have some one whois the head of the Air Force 
someone who is head of the Navy and someone who is head of the 
Army forces, but by and large there is an overall commander of the 
three, is there not? 

General Lemnirzer. There is. Admiral Felt is commander in chief, 
Pacific, and under his command he has three components, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. I was the unified commander in the Far East from 
1955 to 1957. I was commander in chief, Far East and commander 
in chief United Nations Command and, I also had three components, 
Any operations conducted in that area then would have been under 
my direction up until 1957, they would now be carried out under the 
direction of Admiral Felt. 

This is what we call a unified command. 

Senator Wier. In such a case you are all one team. You aren’t 
three teams? 

General Lemnirzrer. Without a doubt. 

Senator Wiztey. And I think that is the thing I want released 
to the country, so they don’t get the idea that there is a disintegrating 
process in our armed services. 

There is the same independence of thought there that you have on 
the floor of the Senate, and you know the Senators don’t agree on 
everything. You notice that too, don’t you! 

General Lemnirzer. I have heard that, sir. 

But in the Pacific, or anywhere where we have a unified command, 
I would like to say, that there is no such thing as a ground war, a 
naval war oran air war. In those unified command areas the services 
are mutually supporting in a single effort. 

Senator Winey. I think there is one thing that someone said to me 
that we should bear in mind. Nothing is static in life, and that 
includes the method of war. 

The old war of a few years ago, the tactics and everything have 
been changed. As a result it has, from the standpoint of appropria- 
tion percentages, put the Army not in an inferior position, but third 
instead of first. 


SERVICE REQUIREMENTS ARE NOT STATIC 


General Lemnirzer. I have never regarded services as being first, 
second or third. It depends entirely upon the task that has to be 
accomplished. 

In some instances there may be a greater requirement for naval or 
air forces, in others, from Army or Navy forces and so forth. 

But mutual cooperation is required in modern warfare, and I heart- 
ily agree with you that things are not static. They are dynamic, and 

I don’t believe that in the history of miltiary forces there has been a 
greater revolution in technology than that which has occurred in the 
last decade. It is up to those of us who hold positions as the heads 
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of our respective services to change our organizations, our equipment, 
our tactics, our methods, our doctrines to meet those new and chal- 
lenging requirements. 

Senator Wirry. What I had in mind was not 1, 2, 3, but the figures 
show that you receive the least cash, is that right ? 

General Lemnrrzer. Yes. This has been the pattern for the last 
7 or 8 years. I will say, since the Korean war. Since then this has 
been the pattern. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. As I understand it, the 
necessities of modern technology and modern improvements and ad- 

vancements bring about this unified command to which you refer, and 
that is now definitely a part of your pattern of oper: tions ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is true. This pattern began during 
World War II, and was further developed during the Korean war. 

Senator Srennis. It just strikes a layman that if this is so neces- 
sary in carrying on a war, why in preparing for it, is it so necessary 
to have separate services ? 


SEPARATE SERVICES ARE DESIRABLE 


General Lemnirzer. Well, I think it would take some time to an- 
swer the question, but I still think that three separate services are 
highly desirable. You can have one service. This is possible. I 
think it has hr tried in various nations in the past. It has never 
succeeded. I don’t think it is the optimum way to deal with the 
problem of national security. 

I think the division among the services is a perfectly natural one— 
one service to fight on land, ‘the Army; one to fight on the surface of 
the sea, over it and underneath it, the Navy; and one in the air, the 
Air Force. 

Senator Stennis. Why is it necessary to have separate services? I 
was referring more to a unified command in all of this preparation 
than I was to a totally unified service. 

General Lemnirzer. But we do have unified commands. The basic 
concept of our present structure is the unified command system. 

I would say it reaches the Washington level. The Department of 
Defense is a unified command in every sense of the word. However, 
that does not make valid the blending of the three services into a 
single whole. 


I think that you are raising the problem of morale, tradition, and 
all of these other intangible things. 


A SINGLE SERVICE WOULD NOT ELIMINATE PROBLEMS 


Senator Stennis. What impresses us here is the problem of trying 
to consider separate amounts for the Navy, for the Army, and for the 
Air Force. Now is the budget prepared on the basis of unified 
commands ? 

General Lewnirzer. Not strictly, but I don’t believe that if you had 
a single service, you would eliminate any problem. I think that if 
you had one service, you would still have the vexing and troublesome 
problems of trying to decide how much to allot for land warfare, how 
much to go into our missile programs, operation and m: 1intenance, and 
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soon. I think that the problem of allocation within the total amount 
would still remain. 
Senator Srennis. I don’t want to infringle on Senator Cannon’s 
time. 
Senator Cannon 4 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REQUEST FOR RELEASE OF NEEDED MODERNIZATION FUNDS WAS NoT 
APPROVED 


General, we know you are concerned about modernization of the 
Army, and, of course, as you know, Congress did earmark certain 
funds for use in modernization. 

I understand you have testified that the Army protested the 
decision of the Bureau of the Budget in withholding some of these 
funds that were earmarked for use in modernization; is that correct? 

General Lemnirzer. I wouldn’t use the word “protest.” We asked 
for the funds. Wemadeastrong case forthem. Our request was not 
approved, but we didn’t protest or complain. 

Senator Cannon. You didn’t complain. You just asked for them 
but didn’t get them? 

General Lemnirzer. That’s right. 

Senator Cannon. But at the time you asked for them, you felt they 
were very necessary; is that correct? 

General Lemnirzer. We did. 

Senator Cannon. Do you believe these funds are of such impor- 
tance to our national security that new, or perhaps stronger, efforts 
should be made to dislodge these funds? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, of the funds that you referred to, Senator 
Cannon, only $175 million remain available in reserve. I think that 
is what you referred to. 

We would like to get those funds. We have asked for them, and we 
probably will make another attempt to get them. 

Senator Cannon. I don’t think that quite answers my question, 
General. The question was: Do you think that these funds and the 
use for which they are intended are of such importance to the national 
security that new or perhaps stronger efforts should be made to dis- 
lodge these funds from the Bureau of the Budget reserve? I am 
thinking not only of your own efforts, but efforts on behalf of the 
Congress. 

General Lemnirzer. We need these funds for modernization of the 
Army, and as we have testified before various committees of the 
Congress, we have made a strong case for our modernization program. 
We need these funds. 

Senator Cannon. And in your opinion they are very important to 
our national security. 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, insofar as they will improve the capa- 
bility of the Army to accomplish its mission. 

Senator Cannon. Now, General, assume that we go ahead for the 
next 2 or 3 years at the rate we are moving at the present time. Iam 
talking about our military programs, and recognizing the fact that 
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Russia was the first to hit the moon; that they may have 
more missiles than we have; that they have a more modernly equipped 
army, a larger army ; that they have a greater rate of economic growth, 
and that they will graduate some 214 times more engineers this year 
than we do. Do you have an opinion as to whether or not our relative 
positions would be the same 2 or 3 years from now ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, if the premises upon which you based 

your question. materialized, there will obviously be a change in the 
relative positions. I am not sure that I get t all the implications of 
your question. 
* Senator Cannon. The essence of the question is this: At the rate 
we now plan to progress for the next 2 or 3 years, and assuming these 
other factors which we know, is it your opinion that our relative 
position would still be the same at the end of 2 or 3 years from now, 
or is there likely to be a greater difference in the present relative 
positions ? 

General Lemnirzer. Are you speaking solely of the military ? 

Senator Cannon. I am speaking solely of the military. 

General Lemnirzer. I presume you are referring to some of the 
Programe within the fiscal 1961 budget ? 

Senator Cannon. That is correct, General. 

General Lemnirzer. I think that in certain areas they will improve 
their positions vis-a-vis our own. In others we will. 

But regardless of those programs, I presume the premise is that 
we will continue at about the rate that we have in our 1961 budget, 
and they will go about the way they are going now. 

Senator Cannon. That is correct. 


WE WILL HAVE SUBSTANTIAL LIMITED WAR CAPABILITY 


General Lemnitzer. I feel that if these programs we are talking 
about are carried out that we will have the capability of deterring 
the Soviet Union from general war, and I believe that we will have 
a substantial capability of meeting any limited war within the period 
that you are talking about. 

And, if that degree of deterrence fails, then there isn’t anything 
that the Soviet Union can do that will prevent their suffering massive 
destruction during that particular period. 

This is why I testified before the various committees of Congress 
that I have been before. I believe we are reaching the era of mutual 
deterrence in the field of the types of big missiles, bomber aircraft, and 
80 forth, that we have been talking about. 

Senator C ANNON. Then I take it that the summary of your state- 
nent is that we would not necessarily have to proceed any faster than 
we are proceeding at the present time. 


ARMY MODERNIZATION WOULD LOWER THE RISK 


General Lemnirzer. If we proceed faster it would probably lower 
the risk. There is a certain amount of risk in this all the w ay along. 
This is true. 

I don’t believe that anyone can give a categoric answer as to what we 
should do until the period has expired and we see what has happened. 
This is the real test of whether we have done e nough or not. 
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Senator Cannon. And the reason, for example, that you ask for 
modernization of the Army is to attempt to lessen the risk. 

General Lemnirzer. To lessen that risk; yes. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much, General. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Senator. Senator Martin? 


ARMY FUNDS PLACED IN RESERVE BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Senator Martin. General, the $175 million we discussed earlier this 
afternoon which was placed in reserve by the Bureau of the Budget, 
were 1960 fiscal year funds? 

General Lemnirzer. Fiscal 1960; that is correct. 

Senator Marrrn. And there is some question about the funds for 
the fiscal year 1961 also? 

General Lemnitzer. Well, this would be presently before the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House and Senate. I do not know of 
any possibility of their being cut. I hope they are not cut. 

Senator Marri. I did not mean cut by Congress. I received the 
impression that they had been cut in the process of coming through 
from the armed services. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, only in this respect, Senator: We—I 
think this is true for all services—submitted requests or recommenda- 
tions for funds over and above what we got. This is correct. 

Senator Martin. That is a perfectly normal function, at least as 
long as I have been aware of the functioning of the Army and other 
Armed Forces. I believe that it is customary to have eac +h branch of 
the service recommend what they would desire for maximum efforts, 
and then, of course, that is scaled down from time to time by those 
higher up in the echelons of defense. 

General Lemnirzer. We develop our plans on the basis of doing the 
best possible job; usually, and as you say, it is normal for the request 
that we make for funds to be reduced to fit the overall availability of 
resources ; yes. 


PLACING FUNDS IN RESERVE WILL SLOW UP NIKE-ZEUS 


Senator Martin. I am not as worried about the cutting of requests 
before the grant, as I am after they are appropriated by Congress only 
to have them set aside in reserve , after you have more or less counted 
on having those funds available. 

I am afraid of the possible impact of this procedure on certain 
projects, for instance, on NIKE-ZEUS. Do I understand that this 
might be slowed up a bit by this setting aside of funds in reserve! 

Rennie ral Lemnirzer. We would hope in the NIKE-ZEUS program 
that we get the full $287 million which is presently in the budget. 
We feel very strongly about this since what we receive for NIKE- 
ZEUS is going to have a considerable impact upon the tests which we 
are presently setting up in the Pacific. Any reduction of these funds 
will stretch that test out, and we feel very strongly that we can't 
afford to lose a day in this project. 

Senator Martin. That is the cause of my concern exactly. Now 
will the placing in reserve of this $175 million of the 1960 fiscal year 
funds slow up the NIKE-ZEUS development ? 
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General Lemnrrzer. Yes, in this sense. As I pointed out, $137 
million was appropriated by Congress to go into preproduction, to 
make the necessary arrangements for producing such things as tran- 
sistors, Which will have to ‘be produced in large quantity. We recom- 
mended this amount primarily for the purpose of saving time. This 
$137 million is included in the $175 million being held in reserve. 

Senator Martin. The NIKE-ZEUS is still a part of the Air De- 
fense Command, isn’t it ? 

General LeMNrrzer. There are no operational units yet for NIKE- 
ZEUS, but it is envisioned that NIKE-ZEUS most certainly will be 
employed by the commander in chief of the North American Air De- 
fense Command under his direction. 


Senator Martin. Now the Air Defense Command is within your 
jurisdiction. 

General Lemnirzer. In my jurisdiction as a member of the Join 
Chiefs of Staff. It is a unified command, Senator. It is under the 
command of General Kuter, and he has Army, Navy, and Air Force 
components, very much like the rest of our unified command. What 
Iam saying is that it is not specifically within my area of responsibil- 
ity as Chief of Staff of the Army. 

‘Senator Martin. Are the other functions of the Air Defense Com- 
mand within your jurisdiction ? 

General Lemnirzer. No. I see what you are getting at. 

The Army component of General Kuter’s command comes within 
my particular area of responsibility. In other words, these are 
surface-to-air missiles which are employed by the Army Air Defense 
Command, which is a component of the over all unified North Ameri- 
ean Defense Command. This is our principal area of responsibility. 
The interceptor aircraft side of the Air Defense Command and the 
warning side are functions of the other services. 

Senator M. ARTIN. Now the functional approach that you described 
not long ago is illustrated here by pulling together all] NIKE-ZEUS 
for the different services into the operation of one command ? 


HANDLING OF NIKE-ZEUS UNDER FUNCTIONAL BUDGET 


General Lemnirzer. Yes, I believe that if we adopted a functional 
budget, along the lines of a concept which has been expressed re- 
peatedly, the NIKE-ZEUS would come within the continental air de- 
fense function. I presume at that time it would be made operational, 
and then it would not only be titled the Air Defense Command. It 
would probably be the Air and Missile Defense Command. 

Senator Martin. Yes. You have a missile defense function. You 
have a NIKE-ZEUS special function. I am a little bit puzzled as to 
how far we take this functional approach. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, maybe I can clear that up. The present 
title of the command is the North Ameri ican Air Defense Command 
because, up until the present time, the principal threat—as a matter 
of fact the only threat—has been the manned aircraft. This will be 
true for some period in the future. That is why we call it the North 
American Air Defense Command. 

At such time as we put operational units into it that can shoot 


down missiles, it would be more properly titled the North American 
Air and Missile Defense Command. 
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Senator Martin. They are two separate functions in that one 
package. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. That would seem to be reason- 
able to me. Yes, there would be two functions. 

Senator Martin. You have quite different functions going after 
the missiles with the antimissile missile than going after manned 
aircraft. 

General Lemnirzer. The function would be air and missile defense, 
to defend this country. I would say they are pretty much parallel 
missions. 

Senator Martin. Now looking ahead, have you made an estimate 
of your plans for your own command in its processing on up through 
the 1961 budget? Isthat all completed ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, it is. We made our plans for fiscal year 
1961. We based our budget on it and submitted it, and that is before 
the Congress now. 

Senator Marrry. And that has come through the budget? 

General Lemnirzer. Through the Defense Department, through 
the Bureau of the Budget, and it was presented in the President’s 
budget message. 

Senator Martin. This $175 million that was put in reserve, is that 
a part of the new budget or do you consider that a carryover? 

General Lemnrrzer. If it is not released for use during this fiscal 
year, it will probably be carried over into the fiscal year 1961, and 
would thereby reduce the requirement for new funds for fiscal year 
1961. 

Senator Martin. If it is used in 1960, then you would have a little 
larger need for the new yeat 

General Lemnitzer. This is right. 

Senator Martin. That is, of course, a function here in Congress 
that we have had under discussion for some little time. Should we 
wash out all former appropriations and make all new ones for the 
year, or should we let those remain as standing and make the new 
ones cumulative? 

General Lemnirzer. I understand. 

Senator Martrn. All you care about is whether you get money to 
keep these projects going. I for one don’t want to see the NIKE- 
ZEUS slowed up any. I saw enough of it in my tour last spring that 
I do not: want to see that particular project slowed up. That is why I 
asked the question. 

General Lemnirzer. Thank you, sir. Wedonot. 

Senator Martin. That is all. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Weisl, we are back to you, sir. 


MILITARY ARE CONSULTED ON COMMITMENTS 


Mr. Weitsut. General Lemnitzer, we have in the record a chart show- 
ing that we have approximately 48 military commitments around 
the world. General Taylor testified that no resources have been set 
out specifically to meet those commitments. I want to ask you this 
question. 
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When we make a military commitment, are the military people 
consulted about it ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. Generally, yes. 

Mr. Weisu. Always? 

General Lemnrrzer. I would say now that they are. I can’t say 
categorically that the 48 number is correct, or whether the military 
were consulted in every instance. This I donot know. But I would 
say, generally speaking, “yes.” 

Some of these commitments may have grown out of other com- 
mitments or treaties that were not specifically initiated for military 
purposes. wi 

Mr. Weist. Are the military asked whether or not they have, or 
will have, the resources to meet those commitments? 

General Lemnirzer. Not specifically in those terms, Mr. Weisl. 

Mr. Weist. In what terms are you asked ? 

General Lemnirzer. In the case of NATO, which is one of our 
principal military commitments; this is, of course, woven into the 
fabric of our 870,000 Active Army strength for 1961, which we are 
talking about. It influences our overseas deployments, and indeed it 
goes through the whole fabric of the Army’s plans and programs for 
fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Weist. You are not saying that your 870,000 Active Army 
strength is used for NATO, are you? 

General Lemnirzer. No, but a substantial portion of it—nearly a 
third—is used for NATO. 

Mr. Wetst. Apart from NATO, are you consulted about these 
commitments around the world ? 

General Lemnirzer. Since I have been Chief of Staff, I know of 
none that we were not consulted about. 

Mr. Wetst. Have there been any commitments since you have been 
the Chief of Staff about which you were not consulted. 

General Lemnirzer. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Wrist. Would you know about them ? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, you don’t know what you don’t know 
about, and so I can’t give you an authoritative answer. 

hen Werst. Do you know about any that you were not consulted 
about ¢ 


ABILITY TO HONOR MILITARY COMMITMENTS IS INDETERMINATE 


General Lemnirzer. No, I do not. 

Mr. Wrist. Do you have the capability today of meeting the 48 
commitments that we have around the world ? 

General Leanirzer. If we had to honor them all at one time, I 
think the answer is obviously “No.” 

Mr. Wetst. How many could you honor at one time ? 

General Lemnirzer. It all depends on what they were. 

Mr. Weis. General Ridgway stated that we couldn’t honor one 
limited war commitment. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, I just don’t believe it was stated quite in 
those terms. For example, I can envision a limited war requirement 
of, say, one battle group, requiring a small amount of air support, 
possibly small navy support. This we certainly could honor. 
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Mr. Weist. Could you honor a Korean war and a Taiwan war to. 
day, if they were limited ? 

General Lemnirzer. I will take the Korean war as an example, | 
am more familiar with it. If there were an outbreak of hostilities jn 
Korea, yes, we could. 

Mr. West. Suppose there was an outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
and some other place similar to Korea ? 

General Lemnirzer. This would present problems. You are refer- 
ring to the possibility that crises are not likely to occur singly. 

We may have several of them at the same time, and this is true, 
This is the question that I mentioned during our airlift discussions, 
and that also pertains to ready availability of forces. This is why we 
have reserves, with the hope that we can meet more than one commit- 
ment at the same time. 

Mr. Wrist. That is a hope. 

General Lemnirzer. Well, it is a fact up until a given point, and 
then you have to spell it out in more precise detail. 


WE ARE APPROACHING MUTUAL NUCLEAR DETERRENCE 


Mr. Wetst. Do you wish to make any further statement about the 
position we would ‘be in if there were a mutual nuclear deter rence, and 
we had to resort to limited war, considering our capabilities and our 
equipment and our mechanization compared to China, Russia, and the 
rest of the Soviet bloc? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, as I indicated earlier in my testimony, I, 
myself, feel that we are well approac hing the period when both the 
Communist and the free world may have acquired a virtually inde- 
structible nuclear capability. 

If this premise is so—and I happen to be one who believes that it 
is—I feel that it renders more likely the limited type of war. 

For this reason the Army is putting a great deal of emphasis—not 
the sole emph: isis, but a great deal of emphasis—on readiness and 
preparation for limited war. It is fortunate that insofar as the Army 
is concerned, the forces which have the capability for limited war 
also have some capability for general war. 

So when this situation of both nations attaining an indestructible 
nuclear capability obtains, if it does—and I feel that it will—it could 
bring about what we have sometimes characterized as the equivalent 
of astr ategic nuclear disarmament. 

Therefore, we feel that we must always have as a vital part of our 
military power an invulnerable strategic nuclear deterrent, and I 
feel that we must also have the type of “forces to deal with the types 
of warfare less than general warfare. 

Under such circumstances, it seems to me that the most lik ely form 
of conflict may well involve the use of integrated land, sea, and air 
forces in their modernized, yet basically traditional, roles. 


DECISIONS MADE TODAY WILL DETERMINE FORCES THROUGH 1965 


Mr. Werst. And what we do today for modernization and mechani- 
zation and mobility would determine what we would have when that 
time comes, if it does come. You can’t make those decisions at a time 
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when limited war comes, nor do we know when limited war will come. 
Isn’t that true ? 

General Lemnirzer. This is correct. It may happen very quickly. 
But your comment about what the decisions made today not being 
applied until years ahead is definitely true. The decisions made 
today—as for example on the 1961 budget—will really provide the 
means for furnishing the men, equipment, and the training several 
years in advance, up to as far as 1962, 1963, or 1964, in some instances 
perhaps as late as 1965. 

Mr. West. And you consider it urgent that we make the decisions 
today, and not dillydally and wait until next year or the year after 
or the next year. 

General Lemnirzer. I think decisions are being made today, Mr. 
Weisl. 

Mr. Wetst. I mean appropriate decisions. Of course decisions are 
being made, but Senator Cannon questioned you and tried to get you 
to answer these questions frankly. P 

General Lemnirzer. I attempted to answer them. 

Mr. Wetst. I am sure you do want to answer them frankly. 

General Lemnrrzer. This is correct. ‘ 

Mr. Weist. I am not intimating that you don’t. Are we getting 
enough modernization, enough mechanization, enough NIKE-ZEUS 
urgency and capability now, so that when, as, and if, one of these wars 
come, we will have enough insurance to protect ourselves against it? 

General Lemnirzer. As I pointed out, we would like to have more. 
We can do a better job with more people and more modern equip- 
ment. 

But in recognition of the overall problem, I go back to what I have 
said before: We are moving ahead, and I don’t know of any decisions 
in my area of responsibility that have not been made. Now, some of 
these decisions have been contrary to my recommendations, and that 
is what you are getting at. 

Mr. WEISL. General, I know that in the area of your responsibility, 
you are doing everything that you can with what you get. 

What we are trying to find out is whether you get enough to do 
it, enough to give this country protection, ample protection against 
being licked or having casualties or having large numbers of people 
killed. That is the Cae we are trying to have answered. It isn’t 
enough to say “I would like to get more.” 

General Lemnirzer. But what specific decision are you referring 
to? 

Mr. Wrist. On modernization, on airlift, on NIKE-ZEUS—on all 
of these problems. 

General Lemnirzer. We have decisions. 

Mr. Wrist. Were the decisions sufficient to give you the satisfac- 
tion that you can do your job properly to protect the lives of our 
people, if war comes? 

eneral LemntrzeEr. As I pointed out before, the decisions were not 
what we wanted in every case. That is the best I can do. 

Mr. Wrist. Very well. 
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REASONS CONGRESS IS SO INTERESTED IN RELEASE OF 
FUNDS 


ARMY MODERNIZATION 


Senator Stennis. General, there are a few more questions. Per- 
haps you don’t understand why we go back to this modernization 
money so much, but I will give you a little background on it. 

Last year before you became Chief of Staff, General Taylor made 
& very impressive statement before the Appropri tions Committee, 
He had stated the same points previously before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

It was so impressive and so convincing that the Appropriations 
Committee marked up the bill to provide this extra money. This was 
supported with the intensity of all of us. There was a lot of discus- 
sion on the Senate floor, but the only real question was whether 
enough had been provided for modernization. Then the bill was 
approved and went to conference. This bill emerged out of confer- 
ence, with considerable additional funds for Army modernization. 

It not only had funds for modernization of the Arn ny, but NIKE- 
ZEUS was also in this discussion, and it received the funds that you 
mentioned. Modernization of the Navy was in all of the discussions 
in the Appropriations Committee. The committee debated the ques- 
tion of extra money for missiles, particularly ATLAS and MIN- 
UTEMAN missiles and not only prov ided additional appropriations 
for ballistic missiles but also $150 million in new transfer authority 
to accelerate missile programs. That is the way it is written in the 
bill, enabling the President to transfer a great deal of the funds, 

Now, the actual hard money survived for NIKE-ZEUS, and mod- 
ernization of the Army. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Senator STennis. Based upon this strong showing you made of the 
absolute necessity for it. 

Now after all of that battle, we come back here and make inquiry, 
and find you have been given only about $36 million or some figure 
like that. 

General Leanirzrer. $43 million, sir. 

Senator Srennis. $43 million, and we discussed this in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee 2 or 3 days ago. I thought the word 
came in, after you had testified, that this money had been released. 
Senator Russell also thought that. 

I am going into these details now to explain why we keep bringing 
this up. 

Senator Russell and I talked about the fact o at they released this 
money for modernization, and we were pleased about it. 

Well, when you made the positive statement here this morning, I 
was satisfied that we were mist: pens that we had gotten some wrong 
information, so I checked with Senator Russell, Chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Conumitbes, at noon. He called the staff 
and found that it had cleared the Department of Defense, according 
to our information. 

But the Department of Defense had approved the release of this 
money for you, is that correct ¢ 

The information I have now is that it has cleared the Department of 
Defense, and now it is held up by the Budget Bureau, and you don't 
have the money. 
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I am not stopping here, but my point is that we were told all of 
these things, honestly told them, and we took your side and fought 
for the money ; now look where we are these m: iny months later. “Tf 
jt were necessary and essential then, and the facts haven’t changed, 
why aren’t you fighting harder for this money now ? 

General Lemnirzer. “I think the confusion occurred for this rea- 
son. We were discussing the $382 million which we have just dis- 
cussed here. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. The categorie statement was made that $175 
million was placed in reserve by the Bureau of the I sudget. 

As I recall the circumstances, Secretary Brucker was informed just 
before the conclusion of the meeting that we have submitted a request 
for more modernization money, and it had been cleared by the De- 
partment of f Defense for the amount of $141 million. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. $141.9 million. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you can forget the exact figures. 

General Lewnirzer. This cleared the Department of Defense. The 
next day when we were back, it had been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I think the confusion arose in the minds of many of us who were 
at that hearing that this $141.9 million was a part of the $175 million 
and I am told that it is not. 

Senator Stennis. This isa different $142 million then? 

General Lemnirzer. This is correct. 


MODERNIZATION FUNDS ARE ESSENTIAL AND SHOULD BE RELEASED 


Senator Srennts. I am not complaining about the confusion. I 
am complaining about the fact that this matter is held up now, and if 
it is so essential and so needed, as you said it was. I know you were 
honest in it and are honest now, why can’t something be done about it 
to get on with this vital and essential job of modernizing your 
weapons ? 

As I said, I am a small war man or trouble-spot man. I believe 
that that is the way things are developing. 

General Lemnirzer. There is no one more interested in getting this 
$175 million, Senator Stennis, than the Army. I would like to 
emphasize that. We want it. We need it. 

But I also said that it was presently set aside, and we haven’t 
gotten it. We may make another attempt. 

Senator Srennts. Senator Martin said this morning, I think, that 
we Senators should studiously avoid intervening in the. technic al deci- 
sions of the military. But we are told on other matters that you gen- 
tlemen recommend cer tain things and we are assured that the adminis- 
tration relies on you in those ways, to make the country safe, 

But here is a matter that we can understand. We don’t know much 
about the technical aspects of missiles, at least I don’t, but here is 
something that I can understand—your need for the more modern 
rifles, more modern tanks and other essential ground fighting equip- 
ment, which you urged on us. I know you have been urging else- 
where, but still it is turned down. 
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It seems to me that this calls for an explanation by the administra- 
tion, if only it is to be told that you men are wrong and that this 
money is not needed. 

General Lemnirzer. Senator, I know that you know what the pro- 
cedures are and what the organization is for handling the funds. 

Senator Stennis. I am not blaming you personally, but I think 
there is a very serious question involv ed here on a matter that every- 
one agrees is so essential and so necessary. 

General Lemnirzer. I think we have ‘done the best we can on this 
matter. We may try again. 

Senator Stennis. W ell, you were just talking about our commit- 
ments, that we have a probability of being called upon in more than 
one place 

You feel now that your ground army is not equipped to meet the 
situations, is that correct? That doesn’t discount your Army as to 
your weapon needs. 


ARMY WOULD BE BE BETTER EQUIPPED IF MODERNIZATION FUNDS WERE 
RELEASED BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


General Lemnitzer. We would be better equipped with this $175 
million. I wouldn’t want to give the impression to this committee 
that the Army can’t carry out certain commitments, because it can 
and will. We can do it better with more modern equipment, as I 
have attempted to state here this afternoon. 

Senator STennis. I know you would do your best, but it is just 
unthinkable that you would have to go up against better weapons than 
you have yourself. 

With all the money that we spend, with all the resources we have, 
the know-how, the technology and everything, it is just unthinkable 
that we would have to go up against someone else who had better 
weapons, better equipment, and therefore someone who would place 
us at a disadvantage to that extent. 

This money is available and appropriated, yet is withheld. Whois 
holding it up? Is it the Director of the Budget, Mr. Stans? That is 
where the funds are locked, is it not? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t know who the individuals are; the 
best information I can give you is that it has been placed in reserve 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I said. The Department of Defense 
approved it. That is correct, isn’t it? 

General Lemnirzer. Now we are getting mixed up on the two 
amounts of money again. We talked about the $175 million that has 
been placed in reserve by the Bureau of the Budget. 

What I have said is that the $141 million which caused the con- 
fusion before, was approved by the Department of Defense, it has 
now been released by the Bureau of the Budget, but that $141 million 
is not a part of this $175 million that is still held in reserve. 

Senator Srennis. Well, that is where your modernization money 
comes from, isn’t it? 

General Lemntrzer. This is true. 

Senator Stennis. That is held in reserve. 
General Lemnirzer. This is correct. 
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Senator Strennis. I just want to know where the money is. As I 
understand it, it is held up by the Bureau of Budget—not by the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense but by the President’s 
Bureau of the Budget. 

General Lemnirzer. By the Bureau of the Budget 

Senator Stennis. Do you know whether or not the President has 

rsonal knowledge of this matter? I doubt that he does. 

General Lemnirzer. This I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. You don’t know about it? 

General Lemnirzer. This I do not know. 

Senator STENNIS. I am not trying to raise the point that some 
mother’s son is going out into battle unprepared. 

It is virtually a fact of life, as I understand it, that if you don’t have 
these modern weapons with their firepower and all of the new things 
that go to make them more effective and quicker in action, particularly 
the tanks that I know you have given a high priority, it leaves us in 
such a position, that we cannot give adequate assurance. 





RELEASE OF MODERNIZATION FUNDS WOULD REQUIRE INCREASE IN FISCAL 
YEAR 1961 BUDGET 


General Lemnirzrer. Maybe I can explain the $175 million in terms 
which I know will be very understandable to you. If this $175 million 
were released to the Army, as I understand it, it would require $175 
million more in new obligational authority than is presently in the 
fiscal year 1961 budget. 

Senator Stennis. In the 1961 budget ? 

General Lemnirzrer. Inthe 1961 budget. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. Does that mean you can’t spend the money now? 

General Lemnirzer. I am told by my budget advisor here that if 
this money were released, it would require $175 million more in new 
obligational authority in the fiscal year 1961 budget to finance the 
programs contained in the fiscal year 1961 budget. 

Senator Stennis. Now there are two interpretations which come 
tomy mind. One is that if you release this $175 million in order 
to spend it judiciously in 1960 as the Congress approved, you must 
have another $175 million to add to the 1961 budget. 

The other possibility is that we just hold this money until the next 
budget year, and then we will spend it and thereby hold down the 
1961 budget that much for something that is needed now. 

Now which is the correct interpretation of those, General ? 

General Lemnrrzer. The latter, in terms of new appropriations 
required. 

Senator Stennis. The latter? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Senator Stennis, All right, that means that there is an admitted, 
known, and urgent need that you have recognized, that the Congress 
has recognized and for which the money has been appropriated. 
Nevertheless, it is being delayed until the next fiscal year, is that 
correct ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Well, it is a very sad fact, particularly when it 
pertains to these elemental, fundamental, and essential weapons, many 
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of which you have put in the hands of the individual soldiers, isn’t 
that correct ? 

General Lemnirzer. It includes those, yes. 

Senator Srennis. It includes those, and it also includes tanks? 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, there would be tanks purchased with part 
of this money. 

Senator Stennis. The battlefield helicopters and those little planes 
that impressed me so much, are they in there too? 

General Lemnirzrer. Some of them. 


ARMY IS UNDER OBLIGATION TO PRESS FOR RELEASE OF ESSENTIAL FUNDS 


Senator Stennis. Well I am really surprised to see these facts left 
in the balance as they are. I think, if I may suggest it, General, that 
even though you have done your best so far th: it you are under obli- 
gation to continue to press for this urgently needed money for these 

particular purposes. I hope that you do, and I believe you certainly 
h 1ave the backing of the committee that knows about these facts, and 
I believe you w ill have the support of the entire Congress. 

I think it is your duty to press forward in every way that you pos- 
sibly can. I thank you very much for your very complete explanation 
of it. 

General Lemnirzer. I thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Cannon? 


DETERMINATION OF MILITARY POSTURE BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET IS 
SERIOUS MATTER 


Senator Cannon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have no 
questions. I only want to make an observation. 

I appreciate very much the chairman developing this thought, be- 
cause it was the thing I was trying to get at earlier in my questions 
to the general. The chairman has brought it out in a very fine 
manner. 

I say this: that I think it is a very serious matter when the military 
osture of this country is being determined by the Bureau of the 
3udget and not by the people who are charged with that responsibil- 

ity. 

This bears out what the general has just said. It bears out the tes- 
timony that we received this morning, that these guidelines are laid 
down by the executive branch and actually are milit: ary decisions. 
Yet they are determined by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I want to go back to the testimony that was presented to this com- 
mittee yesterday, wherein some of the problems involving the mili- 
tary were explained, and the witness stated that the slowing down 
of a lot of these programs was not the fault of the legislative branch 
but the fault was that we have too many people in the executive 
branch of the Government. I certainly subscribe to that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. Senator Martin? 

Senator Marri. General Lemnitzer, you have brought us some 
very valuable information, and I do admire your attitude : throughout. 
I think you have tried to give us a picture of what you think you 1 need, 
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and you have taken what you can get in the right spirit, and you will 
continue your efforts to get what you think you need. 

General Lemnirzer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. May I add to what Senator Martin and Senator 
Cannon have said? This gives us a very direct relation and contact 
with the problem that you are up against, and gives us a better under- 
standing of what your efforts mean, and how frustrating it is to you. 

I commend you very highly for the fight that you are making; you, 
your staff, and others. I certainly hope that you press forward on 
this matter and get this program started. 

Now I have one or two other questions. You spoke of a possibility 
of explaining something further in executive session. Was there 
something that you wished to bring up in executive session, General ? 

General Lemnirzer. No. I thought that perhaps the committee 
might want to bring it up and dev elop it further, but no—— 

Senator Stennis. What was that point ? 

General Lemnirzer. There were two points: One was on the air- 
lift, and the other one was on the NIKE-ZEUS. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. Well, I would very much like to hear you 
further on either of those. 

May I ask you this? Can you tell us in open session about the 
development of the PERSHING missiles? As I recall, that is one 
that you have emphasized. Do you find any restrictions on a speedy 
development ¢ 


PERSHING MISSILE IS HIGH PRIORITY PROJECT 


General Lemnirzer. We regard PERSHING as one of our most 
important missiles. It will be the Field Army’s support missile. 

It will take the place of our first large missile, the REDSTONE, but 
it will have the advantage of being much smaller, much more re- 
sponsive in that it uses solid propellants, and it will give us some 
of the range, some additional range over that of the REDSTONE 

missile. 

It is one of our highest priority projects: It is moving on schedule, 
and we aim to keep it that way. 

It is being developed, as you know, by the Martin Co. and we are 
looking forward to getting this weapon into the hands of our RED- 
STONE units to replace the rather large and bulky REDSTONE still 
a good one, but the PERSHING will provide a much better Field 
Army support weapon. 

Senator Stennis. This is the situation where you have the squad- 
rons, you have the field training accomplished and the crews ready. 
You just want to supply them with this battle- -type missile. 

General Lemnirzer. This is right. 

Senator Stennis. All right. Now is this in production? 


PERSHING DEVELOPMENT NOT HINDERED BY WEIGHT LIMITATION 
General Lemnirzer. No, it is not. It is still in the research and de- 


velopment stage, and it will soon move into the test and evaluation 
stage. 
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I think you were getting at the problem that we faced some years 
ago, Senator Stennis, on being restricted to 200-mile range. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. This is what you referred to. When Secretary 
McElroy authorized the Army to proceed with the PERSHING mis- 
sile as the replacement for the REDSTONE, there were only two 
limitations put on it; that it was not to exceed 10,000 pounds in 
weight—that is, to give it mobility in the field—and that it was to use 
solid propellants. 

Senator Martin. What was that last point ? 

General Lemnrrzer. And it was to use solid propellants. 

Senator Srennis. That is the PERSHING that you are talking 
about ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. You are already in the development stage ¢ 

General Lemnirzer. Yes, we are. We expect to launch the initial 
prototypes of PERSHING in the not too distant future. As a matter 
of fact, some of the construction at Cape Canaveral is being developed 
for that purpose. 

Senator Srennis. This is in line with the ultimate in your ground 
weapons in being. The PERSHING is the one that you are relying 
upon, is it not? 

General Lemnirzer. This will be our longest range Army missile, 
and will put us in a much more favorable position to deal with an 
enemy possessing missiles that outrange our present missile, the RED- 
STONE. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I think it is very vital to have what I call 
these battlefield missiles. 

Is the 10,000-pound limitation proving a hindrance to you? 

General Lemnirzer. No, it is not. 

Senator Stennis. So it is working out all right on that scale. 

General Lemnirzer. So far it has. 

Senator Stennis. Could you tell us how many pounds are involved? 

General Lemnirzrer. Well, we are going right up to the 10,000 
pounds, and we are attempting to squeeze out every yard of range 
that we can; it will be considerably more than the range of the RED- 
STONE. 

Senator Stennis. Before we have an executive session, is there any- 
thing else? We will have to ask our visitors to retire now. We will 
then have a short executive session, 

(Whereupon at 5:10 p.m. the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 5:10 
p.m., in room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator John C. Sten- 
nis presiding. 

Present, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee : Senators Sten- 
nis and Saltonstall. 

Present, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Stennis and Martin. 

Also present: Edwin L. Weisl, special counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, 
associate special counsel; Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff director of Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences and Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee; Max Lehrer, assistant staff director, Commit- 
tee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Stuart 
French, associate counsel. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Max Lehrer, assistant staff director; Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; 
Dr. Glen P. Wilson, chief clerk; and Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, assistant 
chief clerk. 

(Present : Senators Stennis and Martin.) 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, I believe it will be better in just ask- 
ing the general to proceed in his own way and take up such points 
as he wishes and about such matters as he wishes and then we will 
have the privilege of asking questions. 

Proceed, General. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. LYMAN L. LEMNITZER, ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF 


General Lemnirzer. What I am going to talk about, of course, is 
highly classified, and I presume that this record will be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

Senator Srennis. Oh, yes, that is the rule we have. There is a 
very clear understanding about that, General. This will all go to you, 
first for security clearance before we do anything about it. 

General Lemnrrzer. I followed the discussions Crea the commit- 
tee, and I realize that the airborne alert is very much of an issue. I 
thought my testimony here today would be incomplete unless I gave 
you my views on it to round out the picture. 

Senator Srennis. We are very glad to have your views. 
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CAPABILITY FOR LIMITED AIRBORNE ALERT SHOULD BE DEVELOPED Fagr 
AS POSSIBLE 


General Lemnirzer. This is a troublesome topic. I am for an air- 
borne alert capability. Now, this is getting into technical business q 
bit. By that, I mean, that we should develop a capability for a limited 
airborne alert as fast as we can. 

I say this because in developing any plan to counter an enemy at- 
tack, injecting uncertainty into the enemy’s planning is, in my opin- 
ion, a very critical factor. 

He should never be assured of accomplishing anything, and this js 
an important part of war planning. As I pointed out earlier, I do 
not feel that the situation calls for going on an airborne alert now, 
In this respect, I am, of course, in disagreement with some of your 
other witnesses. 

We have discussed this within the Joint Chiefs of Staff thoroughly, 
and my position was very clear. A capability, yes; develop it as fast 
as possible—a limited capability. 


AIRBORNE ALERT UNNECESSARY NOW 


I feel that to go on an airborne alert now would be unnecessary; it 
is not militarily required. It would be wasteful. That summarizes 
my view. 

Now, the reason I regard an airborne alert as important is that it 
does develop uncertainty in the enemy’s planning. I am very con- 
cerned about the statements that are being made that one-fourth of 
our Strategic Air Command should be on an air alert. I think we 
should never tell or telegraph to the enemy how much of the Strategic 
Air Command is on the alert. [ Deleted. | 

Now as to when it is desirable to go on an alert, I think only time 


will tell. [Deleted.] 
NIKE-ZEUS WOULD INTRODUCE UNCERTAINTY INTO ENEMY WAR PLANNING 


My other subject is NIKE-ZEUS. Here, again, we get into the un- 
certainty of planning, and the essentiality of grinding as many uncer- 
tain factors into the enemy’s plans as we possibly van. As to the 
technical problems which are raised right now, I think that too many 
of them are being raised as a means of inhibiting the development of 
NIKE-ZEUS. During the last year, for example, we have worked out 
many of the problems. that a year ago seemed insoluble. I am sure 
that if you go down the road in the future, there will be even more. 

[ Deleted. | This is from a technical point of view. Now, the mili- 
tary point of view is the one that I am most interested in. I don’t 
think that any NIKE-ZEUS will ever be 100 percent effective—I don't 
think any weapon ever is, but I think it should be apparent even to 
an amateur that if the enemy can’t take his [deleted] missiles and be 
certain that he can put them down on certain given targets, if some 
of them are going to be shot down by an anti-missile missile—then 
here is another factor of unc ertainty that is ground into his war plan- 
ning. I am told th: at there are those who are recommending against 
the NIKE-ZEUS ever being developed at all. 
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This, I think, would be a serious mistake, because we would be stark 
naked before such an attack, and the enemy planner could then de- 
velop his missile plan with the assurance that he could knock out a 
given number of targets. From a military point of view, the develop- 
ment of as much uncertainty in the enemy planning as we pratt 
can is the basis for my position on NIKE-ZEUS. 

We have never held up the development of other weapons in the 
past on the basis of the technical problems. They are ironed out. 
We have some under development right now. 

We have the BOMARC, for example, which is having its troubles 
just like a lot of other missile programs. So I feel that although we 
accept the decision—and we do—on the deferment of production, I 
would strongly oppose any cancellation of NIKE-ZEUS. I think it 
would be valuable even if it were only successful to a limited degree 
by injecting uncertainty into enemy war planning. In my opinion, 
that is a major factor in favor of both NIKE-ZEUS and the airborne 
alert. 

That is what I wanted to say to the committee. 

Senator Srennis. That is a very strong statement. I have never 
heard it explained that way. 

Mr. Weisl, do you have some questions on that ? 

Mr. Weist. I have some questions. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Martin, do you have some questions on 


the NIKE-ZEUS? 


RELEASE OF PREPRODUCTION FUNDS WOULD HASTEN OPERATIONAL DATE FOR 
NIKE-ZEUS 


Senator Martin. Yes: I did not want to ask you during the open 
session about the time factor in the development of the NIKE-ZEUS 
or how serious a delay this cutting down of the funds in this present 
fiscal year might be. Can you give us an estimate of the delay involved 
in this action of holding up the $137 million, and what your approxi- 
mate time estimate of the development of the project might be if you 
had the money or if you did not? 

General Lemnirzer. Our current estimates are today that it will 
take approximately from the day the decision is made [deleted] to go 
into the production of and provide an operational capability for 
NIKE-ZEUS from the day the decision is made. 

Senator Martin. Is that to the point of being operational ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is to deploy operational units; yes. [De- 
leted.] We hope we can compress that somewhat, but that is our 
present estimate. 

Senator Martin. That is based upon not having this $137 million? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, the $137 million that was included for 
preproduction is a part of it; yes. 

Senator Martin. That will enable you to go ahead with your [de- 
leted] plan ? 

General Lemnitzer. It is [deleted] from the date the decision is 
made to go into preproduction, provided we follow it by the necessary 
follow-on funds. 

Senator Martin. [Deleted] from the time you make the decision to 
go into preproduction ? 
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General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Senator Martin. And that is how far ahead? 

General Lemnirzer. We don’t know. It is going to depend upon 
the results of our tests in the Pacific, where we are going to put up 
ICBM’s and IRBM’s and attempt to shoot them down. 

Senator Martin. It could be several months ? 

General Lemnirzer. That test will not be completed until [deleted]. 

Senator Martin. That is the preproduction 4 

General Lemnirzer. Well, if a decision is made that way. We 
could go into preproduction any time. 

Senator Marri. [ Deleted] from that decision. 

General Lemnirzer. That is right, assuming adequate funding 
thereafter. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Weisl? 

Mr. Wetst. Isn’t it a fact that if there is a breakthrough, then this 
spending of the $137 million for preproduction will hasten the time 
when you can have the operational NIKE-ZEUS? 

General Lemnirzer. Well, if there is a breakthrough, yes. $137 
million is the right amount, yes. 


THERE IS MILITARY REQUIREMENT FOR AIRBORNE ALERT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Weist. I think General, that General Power did not testify that 
he wanted an airborne alert now. He testified about the leadtime, 
that in order to have an airborne alert in the future, you have to have 
a decision now so that you can get the spare parts, train the men, and 
get the equipment. 

General Lemnirzer. I wasn’t referring to General Power. I wasn’t 
here when he testified and I don’t know what he is advocating. But 
I note in the press that he wanted a quarter of SAC on airborne alert. 
I was attempting to pinpoint to the committee what a terrific dis- 
advantage that would be. 

Mr. West. That specific figure never came out from the commitee, 
| deieted }. 

General Lemnirzer. I’m glad it didn’t. 

Mr. Wetst. That was discussed in closed session. 

General Lemnirzer. But it isin the papers, Mr. Weisl. 

Mr. West. That is one of the troubles with our papers. | Deleted]. 
But was this tested by the Weapons System Evaluation Group or con- 
sidered in detail by the Joint Chiefs ? 

General Lemnirzer. I think it has been looked at by both. 

Mr. Weist. What conclusion did both or either come to? 

General Lemnirzer. I am not too familiar with the W eapons Sys- 

tem Evaluation Group study, but I can tell you that the C hiefs of 
Staff were divided on it, and we made our recommendations to the 
Secretary of Defense. As for my position, I can tell you what it is— 
that there is a military requirement to have an emergency capability 
to conduct airborne alert. 

I went to Omaha and I knew that we did have a limited capability 
in this regard. I felt that it should be maintained as a routine opera- 
tional training requirement within the presently assigned resources 
which are available. 
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I felt also that the airborne alert should be limited to the B—52 type 
aircraft, because if we got into the others, it would make a terrifically 
expensive operation. — i 

I felt that the timing should be responsive to the conditions of in- 
ternational tension and strategic warning as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
evaluate them. 

What I am saying, in brief, is not to put it in effect now but to get 
an emergency capability as soon as possible. 

Mr. WeEIsL. What do we mean by “within presently assigned re- 
sources available ?” 

General Lemnirzer. I have heard several programs, with varying 
costs, and additional requirements for manpower. I felt that we could 
do these—that we could start the preparation for a limited airborne 
alert within the resources which we were talking about at the time, 
which is within the 1961 budget guidelines. 

Mr. West. Within the resources of the Air Force or within the 
resources of the total defense budget ? 

General Lemnirzer. Both. 

Mr. Wetst. What resources are there in the defense budget ? 

General Lemnrrzer. All of the resources are available to the De- 
partment of Defense and then within the Air Force portion thereof. 

Mr. Weist. But a specific sum is allocated to the Air Force? 

General Lemnitrzer. That is right. 

Mr. Wrist. General White testified that it would upset—— 

General Lemnirzer. It would upset certain programs, yes. 

Mr. Weis. He said he would have to upset the balance of his whole 
Air Force if he took out of the limited funds allocated to him, the 
leadtime expenses necessary to provide for the capability of this 
alert in [deleted]. 

General Lemnirzer. I realize that. These were the problems that 
were discussed at length within the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 





NEED FOR FURTHER ATOMIC TESTS 


Mr. Weist. The Army is developing 1a DAVEY CROCKETT 
missile ? 

General Lemnirzer. That is right. 

Mr. Weis. Have we ever tested that missile? 

General Lemnrrzer. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wrist. What I am trying to get at, is that unless we test, we 
will never be sure whether this system will work. 

General Lemnirzer. Fortunately we have had several tests 
[deleted]. 

Mr. Wetst. Do you need further testing? 

General Lemnirzer. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wrist. You were going to tell us something about plans that 
the Russians may have for developing an antimissile missile. 

General Lemnirzer. [ Deleted.) 

Mr. Wetst. I think that is all I have to ask, Senator. 

Senator Martin. I appreciate your going into this further as you 
have, Mr. Weisl. 
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PLANS FOR TESTING NIKE-ZEUS 


Mr. Weitst. What are the Army’s plans for testing the NIKE- 
ZEUS and when will the tests be held ? 

General Lemnirzer. We are testing the missile now at the White 
Sands Proving Ground. That was the successful shot we had yester. 
day. Our testing of part of the system in the Pacific will begin 
[deleted]. We will go beyond the missile test at White Sands in 
[deleted] and the missile test against actually IRBM’s and ICBM’s 
will take place in [deleted] in the Pacific in the vicinity of Johnston- 
Kwajalein Islands. 

Mr. Weist. How many targets do you estimate the NIKE-ZEUS 
can handle at one time? 

General Lx «es Well, are you talking of one battery? 

Mr. WeIsL. Yes. 

General Lemnirzer. [ Deleted. ] 

That isa complicating factor for him. 

Mr. West. | Deleted. | 

Senator Stennis. Do you have anything else that you can say in 
executive session that you did not say on the PERSHING. You were 

talking about the PERSHING a while ago. Do you have an addi- 
tional point to make about it ? 

General Lemnirzer. No; I think I was able to cover that rather 
thoroughly, unless you wish to know something more about it. 

Senator Stennis. No; I think you have given us a rather complete 
picture. 

I was a little disappointed on the time element. I thought it would 
be on the battlefield a little sooner, from what I had learned during 
my recent visit to the Army Ordnance Missile Center at Huntsville, 
Ala. 

General Lemnirzer. I wish it would be available sooner, but these 
are just the hard facts. It is difficult to translate a concept into a 
piece of hardware of that kind. 

Senator Srennis. It is encouraging to know that it is coming along 
though and you see such a fine function for it. 

Was there anything further you wished to say now on the NIKE- 
ZEUS! 

General Lemnirzer. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Is there any point you haven’t brought up? 

General Lemnirzer. I don’t think so. 


SUPPORT FOR NIKE-ZEUS 


Senator Stennis. General Medaris had gotten an idea in some way 
that I was opposed to NIKE-ZEUS as a weapon, but he is mistaken 
badly about that. I have always supported the NIKE-ZEUS money, 
and I think I seconded the appropriation bill that were were talking 
about a while ago. 

That is not earthshaking, in any way, but I want to see you move 
along with it and have every encouragement, funds and everything 
else in your development plans. 

I hope you keep trying. 1 understand it is difficult at the very best. 
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General Lemnirzer. I think that any misunderstanding possibly 
grew out of some of our requests for information from Huntsville 
for the Senate Appropriations Committee, particularly in the field of 
air defense. It is probably an outgrowth of that. 

Senator Srennis. I was objecting to the spending of so much 
money and [I still think, with all deference to you, that it was a mis- 
take to put so much in the operation—say of NIKE-AJAX when you 
need the money so badly on these other matters. 

But that is a matter that we need not go into. 

General Lemnirzer. NIKE-AJAX is in existence. We are not 
building any more. 

Senator Stennis. We want to thank you for your very fine testi- 
mony here. 

We may be guilty of some of this throwing roadblocks on you, 
ourselves. 

General Lemnirzer. I appreciate the time that the committee has 
given me. 

Senator Srennis. It is always nice to have you here anywhere on 
the Hill, and we especially appreciate your testimony on these vital 
and essential matters and wish you well as you continue your journey 
as Chief of Staff. 

I was out in the Pacific for the first time last September, and I 
crossed your path out there many times and found your reputation is 
still very good indeed out there, General. 

General Lemnirzer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now, if there is nothing else, I thank you again, 

The committee will now recess until Monday : at 2 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 5:35 p.m. the committee recessed, to 


reconvene 
Monday, February 8, 1960 at 2 p.m.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D. 0. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:05 
p.m., in room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson (chairman of the committee and subcommittee) presiding. 

Present, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Senators 
Johnson, Stennis, Symington, and Saltonstall. 

Present, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Johnson, Stennis, Symington, Young of Ohio, Cannon, Wiley, Martin, 
and Case of New Jersey. 

Also present: Senators Jackson, Engle, Bush, and Dirksen; Edwin 
L. Weisl, special counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, associate special counsel ; 
Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff director of Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences and Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee; Max 
Lehrer, assistant staff director, Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Stuart 
P. French, associate counsel, and Robert M. Neal, attorney. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; Willidm J. Deachman, assistant 
counsel; Dr. Glen P. Wilson, chief clerk; and Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, 
assistant chief clerk. 

George E. Reedy, assistant to Senator Johnson; and Dr. Edward 
C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Symington. 

Senator Jonson. The committee will come to order. 

This afternoon the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee, in conjunction with the Space Com- 
mittee, continues its review of the adequacy of America’s defenses. 

The question remains in many important areas as to whether or not 
tomorrow’s programs—which must be decided today—will provide 
the adequate protection our country will need. 

The principal witness this afternoon will be Adm. Arleigh Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations and a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Admiral Burke, it is my opinion—and I know it is shared by other 
committee members—that the American people, if properly informed, 
will make the proper decisions. We, on the committee eer the 
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people who have placed us here by their votes. We must depend on 
career experts, such as you, for much of our information. 

The committee has been told that today we are strong—but that 
the trend is against us. We asked you to appear this afternoon to 
give us the benefit of your views—not only as America’s senior naval 
expert, but also as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, even 
more importantly, as a great and distinguished American. 

Admiral Burke, is our custom to swear in witnesses. Will you 
please stand while I ae inister the oath / 

Do you solemnly swear to teil the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, in the testimony you are about to give, so help 
you God? 

Admiral Burke. I do, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You may be seated. 

If there are no comments by committee members, we will ask counsel 
to proceed with the questioning. 

Mr. Wetst. Admiral Burke, your predecessor, Admiral Robert B. 
Carney, wrote an article entitled “Our Public Trust ‘To Speak Out,” 
and in this article he stated : 

The existing organizational structure for national defense is such that it is 
quite possible for the considered service views to be disapproved or pigeonholed 
at the military department level or at the Department of Defense level. Thus, 
important service philosophies can, in effect, be withheld from public considera- 
tion. Unless the people are willing unquestionably to abide by administrative 
decision in vital military matters, they will want to hear all the arguments and 
have a say in the final shape of things. 

Do you agree with the views of your predecessor, Admiral Carney, 
in that respect ? 


TESTIMONY OF ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS; ACCOMPANIED BY GEN. DAVID M. SHOUP, COMMANDANT, 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Admiral Burke. I don’t think that any military man has had his 
opinion suppressed. It might be possible, which I think was Ad- 
miral Carney’s contention. It might be possible, but I don’t think it 
is. At least it hasn’t been done tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Werst. At least you are willing to give your personal recom- 
mendations to this committee as to what is necessary to guard the fu- 
ture safety of this Nation, are you not ? 

Admiral Burkes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Will you please tell us about Russian seapower, as you 
see it today ? 


RUSSIANS ARE BUILDING NEW TYPES OF SUBMARINES 


Admiral Burke. At the end of World War II, Russia had a very 
small and very insignificant navy. It took them about 5 or 6 years 
of study of all the battles and all of the navies of World War II to 
determine what they should do. 

About 1950, the Soviets started their submarine building program, 
because they realized that the United States is de ~pendent upon allies 
and upon its own forces overseas. If ground wars are to be fought, 
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they will be fought in the Eurasian Continents. So they built a lot 
of submarines. 

At one time, about 1956, the Soviets got up to a building rate of 
over 80 submarines per year. In 1957, or thereabouts, they stopped 
building the submarines that they were then building and shifted to 
some new types. ‘They now have a couple of new types of submarines 
coming off the line. 

We note, too, they were very much interested in nuclear power in 
submarines because of the tremendous advantage of nuclear propul- 
sion for submarines. We know that they have been trying to build 
nuclear powered submarines. We do not believe that they. have any 
nuclear powered submarines in operation now. 


RUSSIA HAS SECOND LARGEST NAVY IN WORLD 


Now, in addition to submarines, Russia built a large number of 
cruisers and destroyers and a particularly large number of small patrol 
craft and minelaying craft. About 4 or 5 years ago, about the same 
time that we started putting missiles on our cruisers, Russia was re- 
ported to have stopped construction on some of the cruisers that w ere 
then on the ways. The Russians, by that time had built about 2 
cruisers, so that she now has in commission about twice the iin 
of cruisers that we have. 

In the last 2 or 3 years Russia has been extremely interested in 
missiles on surface ships. The Soviets have some missile-equipped 
surface ships. They have developed, since World War IT, nearly 
from scratch, a navy which has more ships than our Navy. Most of 
them are small ships, but in overall effectiveness, Russia has the second 
largest navy in the world. 


RUSSIA HAS OVER 400 SUBMARINES, U.S. LESS THAN 120 


Mr. Wetst. How does the Soviet submarine fleet compare to ours? 

Admiral Burke. She has over 400 submarines in commission. We 
have less than 120 in commission. 

Mr. Weist. Are her submarines of the modern type? 

Admiral Burke. Her submarines are good conventional boats, but 
none are nuclear powered yet. 

Mr. Wrist. But the average snorkel type are post-World War II 
type submarines, are they not? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. They used a German design 
in their production. 


U.S. VULNERABLE TO SUBMARINE-LAUNCHED MISSILES 


Mr, Weist. Do you know what percentage of our industry is vul- 
nerable to missile-carrying submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. It depends upon the range of the missile. The 
entire United States is vulnerable, if the Russians have a missile of 
sufficient range. 

Mr. West. Is it not a fact that the bulk of our facilities producing 
aurecraft, missiles, electronics, ships, and other key military items, 
are located on the east and west coasts? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Wetst. May I call your attention, Admiral Burke, to a state- 
ment made in a magazine called Navy? You are familiar with that 
magazine; are you not ? 

Admiral Burke. Y es, sir. 


U.S. NAVY IS OBSOLESCENT 


Mr. Weist. Then I quote. 


Of course, sooner or later the Pentagon and Congress must face up to what 
is probably the most serious and fundamental national security problem—the 
growing obsolescene of our fleet. With the exception of the few ships built 
or modernized since the end of World War II, our Navy is operating with 
World War II shipping. 

Our Navy materiel is not being replaced as fast as it is wearing out or being 
technologically outmoded. The day of reckoning must inevitably arrive. There 
is a growing awareness in Congress of this crisis which is already confronting 
us in its initial form. However, positive proposals for the maintenance of the 
U.S. seapower must originate with the executive branch of the Government. 

In this period of budgetary squeeze on the military, the cost of maintaining 
a modern fleet is a strong incentive for sweeping the problem under the corner 
of the Pentagon’s administrative rug. Unfortunately, the rapid growth of So- 
viet seapower indicates that no such problem exists with respect to the Soviet 
Navy. 

Do you agree with iy at statement ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t agree with the way it is worded, sir, but 
our fleet is old. Most of the fleet is of World War II vintage. 

About 78 percent of our fleet, today, are World War IT ships, 
Sooner or later those ships are going to wear out and fall apart. At 
that time they will need replacement. 

Mr. West. Each year, since I have been counsel, you have come 
before this committee with the same story ; that we may get along this 
year, but if we don’t do something next year, we are in grave danger. 

Now we are up to fiscal year 1961. Are you now proceeding with 
all the ships and aircraft that were approved by the Congress in 
the fiscal year 1960 budget ? 


FOUR INTISUBMARINE WARFARE SHIPS HAVE BEEN CANCELED AND ONE 
SHIP DEFERRED IN FISCAL REASONS 


Admiral Burke. No, sir. We had to cancel or defer the building 
or conversion of five ships in our 1960 program because of the in- 
creasing cost of the total ship building program, not only the fiscal 
year 1960 program, but also those of the years before. The cost has 
increased due to two things: An increase in the cost of labor and 
material, and the incre ased cost of equipment due to advances made 
in technology. 

We cannot start a ship unless we have the money available to pay 
for it. Due to the fact that we were short of money to pay for all 
of the ships in the previous programs, we deferred five ships—three 
DLG’s, a research ship, and the conversion of a cruiser to a missile 
cruiser. 

Mr. West. Have these five ships you deferred, which were ap- 
propriated for in the fiscal year 1960 budget, been reinstated in the 
1961 budget ? 

Admiral Burke. One of them has, sir, the research ship. However, 
we have three DLG’s in the 1961 budget, and perhaps these can be 
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considered as being replaced. But we would have had them in the 
1961 program whether or not we had built the three DLG’s last 
year, sir. 

Mr. West. But the four antisubmarine warfare ships, the three 
destroyers, and the cruiser, have not been reinstated. 

Admiral Burke. That is correc t, sir. 

Mr. Weist. And yet you have testified very properly, and so have 
the members of your staff, of the critical need for increasing our anti- 
submar ine warfare capabilities. Are not the destroyers used particu- 
larly in antisubmarine warfare ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. They are excellent ships for antisubma- 
rine warfare. The nec essity each year to either cancel ships or ask 
Congress for an increase in funds to pay for previous programs is the 
main reason we have asked this year, after consulting with the De- 
partment of Defense, for a change in the pricing concept, so that we 

can price each ship to its predicted end cost. This will help us out in 
the future. 

Mr. Wrist. Why was Congress not asked for the necessary funds? 

Admiral Burke. We discussed this with the Department of De- 
fense, and it was decided that we would do two things: In the re- 
pricing, we would defer the five ships, which I think came to about 
$317 million, and also ask Congress for the money to fund the program 
to ¢ ‘complet ion. 

NAVY’S 1960 PROGRAM CUTBACK 


Mr. West. In other words, what you are telling us is that you had 
reservations about the 1960 program, and you didn’t even get all that 
was provided for in that program, and the cutbacks in that program 


have not been reinstated in the fiscal year 1961 budget. Is that correct ? 
Admiral Burke. Essentially; yes, sir. 


SUBSTANTIAL CUTBACKS MADE IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET 


Mr. Wrist. Now in the fiscal 1961 budget, it appears that your 
bureau heads and the heads of the various departments asked the 
Navy Comptroller for certain equipment. This is the list that you 
recommended, and you can correct me if I don’t state it correctly— 
the list that was later denied: 

No. 1. The Navy personnel strength was reduced by 11,000; is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. West. No.2. The number of active fleet ships reduced from 864 
to 817 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weisi. No. 3. The number of average operating aircraft re- 


duced approximately 300 and number of flying hours reduced by 
900,000; is that correct ? 


Admiral Burke. That is essentially correct, sir. 


Mr. Wrist. No. 4. Aircraft procurement "reduced by 681—from 
1,339 to 658. 


Admiral Burke. I don’t believe that was in the budget, sir. 


Mr. Weis. That is the difference between what was recommended 
and what was approved. 
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Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. The difference between what 
was recommended by the Bureau of Aeronautics at that time, and 
what we finally came up with. 

Mr. Weisz. And, the next, I consider the important one. 

No. 5. Eliminated 35 new construction ships, including three fleet 
ballistic missile submarines and long Jeadtime procurement for six ad- 
ditional fleet ballistic missile submarines, and seven ship conversions, 
Also, you changed the nuclear-powered carrier to a conventionally 
powered carrier; is that correct ? : 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. But if I may interject here, the requests 
of the bureau chiefs did not go to the Department of Defense. I kept 
a good many of those down because we had been given a planning 
directive in July telling us to build our budget, and we followed that 
directive. 


BUDGET GUIDELINES LIMITED BUDGET SUBMISSIONS 


Mr. Werst. In other words, you were given guidelines as to what 
plateau you must not cross regardless of how much you needed? 

Admiral Burke. We were given two planning guidelines, sir, 

One was to build a budget based upon our NOA last year less 10 
percent of the procurement, military construction, and research and 
development. That was to be the basic budget. 

The other one was the basic budget plus that 10 percent plus half 
a billion dollars. We submitted both budgets to the Department of 
Defense, based on those guidelines, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Those guidelines were money limitations, isn’t that 
right ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. Not requirement presentations? 

Admiral Burke. They were money limitations; yes, sir. 


NINE POLARIS SUBMARINES DENIED BECAUSE OF BUDGET GUIDELINES 


Mr. Weitst. But the fact is that three fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marines as recommended were denied; long leadtime requirement for 
six additional fleet ballistic missile submarines were denied, and seven 
conversions were denied. Is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I did that in order to— 

Mr. Weisz. You did that? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. But it wasn’t because you thought it should be done, but 
because of the guideline and the money limitation. Is that correct! 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. No. 6. Expendable ordnance and other weapons and 
support equipment reduced. 

What does that mean ? 

Admiral Burke. Ammunition, primarily, such things as torpedoes, 
mines, and similar equipment, sir. 

Mr. West. What is the condition of the stocks and productions of 
ammunition and mines and torpedoes? Can you operate the Navy 
without a full supply of those ? 

Admiral Burke. We have some very good new torpedoes that are 
coming off the line. Of course, we would like to get them in greater 


supply. 
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We have also recently developed a couple of very good mines. We 
would like to have more of those, of course, sir. 

In submiting these budgets to the Department of Defense, we have 
an opportunity to speak to our budget and to lay out our require- 
ments. The decision is then made as ‘to what the final budget will be. 
We support that budget after it is made, sir. 

Mr. West. I know that, but I am talking about what you were 
allowed in comparison with the edu reene as stated by the people 
who have the responsibility of doing the fighting. 

Admiral Burke. They asked for their requirements all right, sir. 


NAVY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT REDUCED 


Mr. Wrist. No. 7. Ship support equipment (electronics, shipboard 
components, etc.) was reduced; and No.8. You reduced research and 
development effort to approximately fiscal year 1960, is that correct ? 

Admiral Burxer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. In other words, despite the critical need for research 
and development in the field of antisubmarine warfare and other 
programs, you have no greater funds for research and development 
than you had in fiscal year 1960, is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. That is essentially correct, sir. 

Mr. West. In your opinion, as the Chief of Naval Operations, are 
you satisfied ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, I don’t think that any military Chief will 
ever be satisfied 

Mr. Werst. We know that. 

Admiral Burke (continuing).—but I did have an opportunity to 
state my case, and I support this budget. 





RESTRICTIVE BUDGET GUIDELINES ELIMINATED 9 POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Senator Jounson. What you are saying is that you are following 
the budget judgment instead of the military judgment. The mili- 
tary judgment i is one thing, and the budget est ims ite is another. You 
ane the recommendations based on military judgment. Then you 
got restrictive budget guidelines and you compromised by following 
the guidelines. 

Admiral Burke. We put our most important items in our budget, 
in the basic budget, and the next most important items in the add-on, 
sir. 

Senator JoHnson. And the budget does not contain items that, in 
your military judgment, you feel you should have. 

Admiral Burke. It doesn’t contain as many items as we originally 
asked for, no. 

Senator Jounson. It eliminated three POLARIS submarines, also 
long leadtime procurement for six additional POLARIS submarines. 
Does that mean you believe the budget provides all the funds that 

should be provided for the POLARIS ‘submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. I might explain that a little bit, sir. I think 
that people in the Department of Defense should speak for themselves 
on this—— 

Senator Jounson. They will. I want you to speak for yourself. 
Do you think the budget includes all the money it should have for 
the POLARIS submarines and missiles ? 
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Admiral Burke. Not now, sir, because we have completed our tests 
on the POLARIS submarine. It is a wonderful machine, sir, 

Senator Jounson. The answer is “No.” 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And you think the budget ought to include more 
money for the POLARIS submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Your military judgment leaves no doubt about 
that insofar as you are concerned ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, but 

Senator JoHnson. But because of the budget guidelines, the money 
is not there, is that correct ? : 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; not altogether. Partly it was because at 
the time this budget was prepared, we had not completed all the tests 
on the POLARIS submarines. 





NAVY WILL REQUEST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR POLARIS 


Senator Jounson. Are you going to ask for a supplemental appro- 
priation ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Have you? 

Admiral Burke. Not yet. 

Senator Jounson. When are you going to get around to doing it? 

Admiral Burke. We are getting around to doing it right now, sir. 
We have the papers in the mill, it takes quite a while to prepare all 
the papers. 

Senator Jounson. Where is the mill? 

Admiral Burke. In my mill, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Will the chairman or the counsel yield at that 
point ? 

Mr. West. Certainly. 

Senator Jackson. I think the record should be made clear that out 
of the 12 POLARIS submarines authorized and underway at various 
stages, 7 of them were put in by the Congress over and above the 
administration’s annual budget requests. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH WITHHELD FUNDS FOR THREE POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. West. In fiscal years 1958 and 1959, the Congress provided 
funds and authority to proceed with nine POLARIS submarines; isn’t 
that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. Despite this, is it not true that the executive branch 
refused to release the funds for submarines 7, 8, and 9 during fiscal 
year 1959? 

Admiral Burke. They were held over until fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. West. I know, but the Congress provided for the use of those 
funds in 1959, and they were deferred, were they not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. Is it not also true that the 1960 budget contained no 
funds for construction of additional POLARIS submarines, except for 
advance components for submarines numbered 10, 11, and 12? 
Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 
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GAP IN POLARIS DEPLOYMENT RESULTED FROM FUND WITHHOLDING 


Mr. Weist. Isn’t the withholding of the funds appropriated in 
1959, and the failure to request additional funds in 1960, resulting in 
asharp decrease, or a gap, in the deployment of POLARIS submarines 
after the first nine ? 

Admiral Burke. Not a sharp decrease, sir. What we can do, of 
course, will be to deploy about three submarines per year, because that 
is what we are building per year. 

Mr. Wetst. I understand that, but if you had used the money that 
you asked Congress to give you and for which you pleaded so elo- 
quently, you w ouldn’t have had that gap, isn’t that true / 

Admiral Burke. Y es, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WEISL. Obviously you cannot make up for that leadtime now. 
Once leadtime is lost, it is lost forever, isn’t it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


NOT SATISFIED WITH 1961 BUDGET FOR POLARIS 


Mr. Weist. Are you fully satisfied with the funds in the 1961 
budget for the POLARIS? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We will ask for a supplemental, I believe, 
sir. I also believe that the Department of Defense will look favorably 
on it, sir, although I am not sure. 

Mr. Weist. You had the experience. The Congress appropriated 
more funds than the Department asked for, and when the Congress 
provided those funds, they were not used. What assurance has the 
Congress now that if they give you more funds, they will be used? 

Admiral Burke. Of course, I can’t give you that assurance. 

Senator SatronstauL. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Stennis (presiding). All right, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sarronstatt. Admiral Burke, would you state the amount 
of additional funds you intend to request for additional POLARIS 
subs ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We haven’t completely got our figures in 
line, sir. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. How many subs 





NAVY COULD START SIX ADDITIONAL POLARIS SUBMARINES IN 1961 


Admiral Burke. I can tell you what we can do, sir. We can build 
six additional submarines in 1961, and then after that year, in 1962, we 
could build one POLARIS submarine per month. 

In addition to that, there is the question of POLARIS on surface 
ships. We have cruisers which can take the same suit of POLARIS 
missiles as are in the submarines; in other words, 16 missiles. We 
think it would be desirable to put POLARIS missiles in cruisers, too, 
so that more missiles would be available. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Counsel, I haven’t yet got the answer to my 
question. I don’t understand it. Does the present program call for 
12 POLARIS submarines and long leadtime items for 3 more? 

Admiral Burxer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SattonsTaLtt. How many more do you intend to complete 
in the 1961 program, if you get the additional funds? 
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Admiral Burke. We probably will ask for six more, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Six more ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The Navy will probably ask for six 
more. 

Senator SatronstaLu. That is including those with the long lead- 
time items on three, so you need money to complete six submarines 
including the long lead time items on three submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Counsel ? 

Mr. WEISL. How many POL ARIS submarines did you say were 
provided for in the 1961 program, or the fiscal year 1961 budget ? 

Admiral Burke. Three POLARIS submarines. 

Mr. Wetst. That would not bring the total up to 12, would it? 

Admiral Burke. Senator & Saltonstall was talking about the total of 

2, up to and including those in the 1961 budget. 

Mr. West. A total of 12? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. W ould the counsel yield just to clarify that point, 
Mr. Chairman? The fiscal year 1960 budget included funds for long 
leadtime items for 3 POLARIS submarines, bringing the total up to 
12, and in the present budget, I believe, you have the funds to complete 
those 3 submarines. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Srennis. All right, counsel, proceed, please. 


POLARIS MISSILES ON CRUISERS TURNED DOWN 


Mr. West. You spoke of POLARIS missiles on cruisers. Did you 
request funds to put POLARIS missiles on cruisers 

Admiral Burke. Not this year, sir. We did last year. 

Mr. Wrist. What happened to that request ? 

Admiral Burke. It was turned down by the Secretary of Defense 
on the basis that POLARIS hadn’t yet been proven, and it was too 
early to make a decision, 

Mr. West. Is it you testimony that there will or will not be a sharp 
decrease in POLARIS submarines to be deployed after the first nine? 

Admiral Burke. There will be a delay of several months, but it 
won’t be a sharp decrease. They will average out, of course, about 
three per year. 


U.S. FLEET NOT IN ACCEPTABLE STATE OF READINESS 


Mr. Wrist. Admiral Burke, the Secretary of the Navy appointed 
a special board to deal with the question of modernizing the fleet. 
Are you familiar with that board ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. May I read to you some of the conclusions reached by 
that board, and then get your comment ? 

General conclusion: 


Our observations and an evaluation of the information before us lead to one 


inescapable conclusion. The U.S. Fleet is not in an acceptable state of readiness. 


Then the rest is deleted. 
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— 


The present condition is bad [deleted] unless drastic steps are taken to reverse 
the mounting deterioration now in progress. This applies to the ships of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Fleets, to warships and auxiliaries alike. 

Are you familiar with that conclusion reached by this special board, 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy ? 


NAVY HAS UNDERTAKEN FLEET MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, it was on the basis of the recommendations 
of that board that we submitted last year a recommendation that we 
go to what we call the FRAM program. This provides for the mod- 
ernization of certain older ships to extend their life and make them 
more useful. 

Mr. Weist. What happened to that program ? 

Admiral Burke. The program is divided into two parts: FRAM 
I, which is a complete and thorough modernization putting new 
equipment in the best of the old ships, and the FRAM IT program, 
which provides a lesser modernization. It puts in some new equip- 
ment but does not modernize them to the same extent as the FRAM I. 

In the FRAM I program, we are still on our original plan. That is, 
we have, in this fiscal year 1961 budget, a request for the modernization 
of 14 dest royer types, and that is in accordance with our original plan. 

In the F RAM II program, the lesser modernization, our original 
plan was for 52 ships. We have 27 ships in this budget, sir, w vhich 
I might add, we are very grateful to have. 

Mr. W EIaL. Are you finished, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 


BUDGET GUIDELINES PREVENTED PROCEEDING WITH FULL FLEET 
MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wetst. Was the Navy permitted to ask for all the funds for 
FRAM [ and FRAM II that were recommended by your consultants? 

Admiral Burke. No,sir. We submitted our budget this year, based 
upon the guidelines, and we got the most important things in. We 
cut down on some of the FRAM IT ships, sir. 

Mr. Weist. This special board that was appointed by the Secretary 
of the Navy reported further as follows, and I quote: 

Funds not matched to responsibilities. The group believes that the primary 
cause of this situation is an everwidening gap between the responsibilities as- 
signed to the Navy and the financial resources allocated to it for carrying out 
these responsibilities. 

Do you agree with that conclusion ? 

Admiral Burke. That board had a very ee problem, but it 
had just one part of the whole problem of the Navy. Because of 
the recommendations of that board, we did ask, last year and again 
this year, for more money in our maintenance e and operations and our 
hipbuilding and more conversion appropriations. 

The biggest difficulty in tne Navy is trying to make the proper 
balance between funds to keep up our present « capability and funds 
for new procurement so that we will have the capability in the future. 
In other words, it is present capability versus a future Navy. 
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AN OBSOLESCENT FLEET IS EXPENSIVE 


Mr. Wetst. I believe you testified at the last hearing that, in your 
personal opinion, it 1S more expensive 1n the long run to try to keep 
an obsolescent fleet in operating condition than to build a new one, 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. A fleet is just like a car. There comes 
a time when it costs you more to repair a car than it does to buy a 
new car. 

Mr. Wetsu. Now this special Navy board made the following addi- 
tional statement: 

A cold-blooded appraisal of the situation leads us to the conclusion that the 
deterioration in the material condition of the fleet may well set in motion a 
series of events so familiar to all through the story of the consequences of the 
loss of the horseshoe nail. In the circumstances two alternatives face the 
Department of Defense. 

(1) The first alternative requires a substantial increase in the Navy [deleted] 
budget, which permits increased expenditures for the maintenance and modern- 
ization of present vessels and the orderly replacement of obsolete ships by new 
ones, 

2) The second alternative is to [deleted] frankly admit we cannot afford a 
Navy of that size and capabilities we now have. By rapid retirement of obsolete 
ships without replacement, the total strength of the Navy could be reduced to 
a point where we could afford properly to modernize and maintain the remain- 
ings ships in good condition. This would result in a substantial reduction of the 
responsibilities that the Navy could carry. Whether the United States could 
remain a first-class power under such a reduction is questionable. 

Do you agree with that? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, that istrue. At the same time we did get an 
increase in maintenance and operations last year, and we have an in- 
crease in maintenance and operations this year. 


BALANCING BUDGET REQUIRED CUTS IN NAVY SHIPS, AIRCRAFT, AND PEOPLE 


It is also true that because of the increased cost in balancing the 
budget this year, we cut the number of ships; we cut the number of 
aircraft; we cut the number of people, in order to cut the costs of 
present operation to buy new equipment for the future. 

Mr. West. In other words the budget guidelines determined what 
you got rather than what you felt, as Chief of Naval Operations, that 
your requirements were. 

Admiral Burxe. I had an opportunity to express my convictions 
and to lay my case before the Secretary of Defense over and over 
again, sir; and I did, and these were the decisions that were made. 

Mr. Weist. Mr. Chairman, my time is up. 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, we will follow the same pattern of 
allowing 10 minutes for each Senator unless the members of the com- 
mittee wish otherwise. In that way all members will be given 4 
chance to ask some of their major questions. Then we will come 
back to the counsel, 


BELIEVES POLARIS NAVIGATIONAL PROBLEMS HAVE BEEN SOLVED 


Admiral, I want to ask one question with respect to mobility. As 
I see the problem of launching these missiles, from the standpoint of 
the POLARIS, one of your greatest assets is the mobility of your sub- 
marines. If something can be said on this subject in open session, 
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with what degree of accuracy can you hit your target when you are 
somewhere out in the ocean ? 

Do you know exactly where you are and exactly where your target 
is? 

Admiral Burxs. Three or four years ago that was a very serious 
question for us. We didn’t know whether or not we could develop 
navigational systems of sufficient accuracy to warrant trying to hit a 
pinpoint target a long way off. 

We have conducted the research. We now have systems not just 
one—but several different methods, which will permit us some phe- 
nomenally good accuracy in navigation. We have no doubt on that 
score any more. 

Now, as far as knowing where the enemy target is, that isa problem 
with all missiles. You must know exactly where the enemy target is, 
and that is dependent upon the geodesy of target locations. We all 
have the same data on that, so there is no difference between the naval 
missile and any other missile as far as that is concerned. 

Now, as far as mobility is concerned, in general, sir, a ballistic mis- 
sile is good against a fixed target in a known location. You have to 
put an address in the missile. You put the address in, then you fire 
the missile and it hits that address. 

Now that is the advantage of ships at sea—all kinds of ships at 
sea—carriers, surface slips as well as submarines. They are not a 
good target for ballistic missiles, because ballistic missiles must have 
a fixed address, and ships at sea do not have a fixed address. 

They are not subject to attack by ballistic missiles, and that is why 
ships at sea are commencing to be of even greater importance than 
they were a few years ago, sir. 

Senator SrenNis. So you feel that you have conquered the problem 
of firing from your mobile position ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; we think we have solved the navigational 
problem. 

Senator Stennis. What would be your opinion, then, of placing 
missiles on railway cars ? 


WE DO NOT KNOW LOCATION OF SOVIET MISSILE SITES 


Admiral Burke. I think certainly that anything that makes a 
missile move is good. The big difference between ourselves and 
Russia is that Russia has an Iron Curtain. We don’t know where 
her missile sites are. We don’t know if she has any missile sites. We 
haven’t the least idea of where the missile sites are. 

Some day we will find out by one means or another where some of 
these missile sites are. But there will be a large portion of them, I am 
sure, whose locations we will never know. They can be camouflaged. 
There can be a lot of dummy sites. 

_ There will be a lot of other reasons, which will prevent our know- 
ing where all of her missile sites are. 


WE NEED MOBILITY SINCE SOVIETS KNOW LOCATION OF U.S. TARGETS 


Now on the other hand, we in the United States publish, before 
the missile sites are ever built, exactly where they are. The Soviets 
know where our targets are located. So missiles on railroad trains 
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are valuable, because they can be moved from one firing site to 
another. 

Senator Srennis. All right. You think it is practical to put 
ballistic missiles on moving railway cars or on moving submarines 
and moving surface ships. Is that right ? 

Admiral Burxe. I don’t think it is planned to fire the missiles from 
a moving railroad car. I think what they propose to do is to move 
them from one place to another. 


POLARIS ON SURFACE SHIPS WOULD BE VALUABLE 


Senator Stennis. I know, but I mean to move them around on rail- 
way cars. Now, would you want to go further into the matter of 
putting the missile on surface ships or have you covered that ade- 
quately ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Surface ships are on normal routine duties any- 
way. There will be a considerable proportion of them deployed. 
They are there. 

Under normal circumstances, you could put POLARIS missiles on 
those ships and they would be very valuable if you needed them. 

Senator Srennis. I want to get a figure as to the cost of a PO- 
LARIS submarine with its full complement of missiles. I am sure 
you have the figure on that. Could you give it to us! 

Admiral Burxr. Yes, sir: The cost “of a POLARIS submarine is 
about $100 million. 

Senator Srennis. Is that fully equipped and ready to go? 

Admiral Burke. The missiles cost about a million and a half, each. 

Senator Stennis. Yes: but the costs you give for the submarine 
includes all the components. Is that correct ? 


SIX POLARIS SUBMARINES WOULD COST $975 MILLION 


Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. The cost of six submarines with missiles, 
tenders, all the ancillary equipment, every part of the cost, research 
and development, and everything else is around $975 million. That 
is with six additional submarines outfitted completely. 

Senator Stennis. $975 million for six ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. That is over $160 million each. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That includes the tenders and every- 
thing that goes with an expanded program; the total business. 


DEFINITION OF “ 


SOUND MILITARY REQUIREMENTS” 
Senator Srennis. Admiral, you used the term “sound military re- 
quirements.” Just what do you mean by that? That is not intended 
as a leading question. 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
Senator Srennis. I notice it is used from time to time. Is that a 
minimum program ? 
Admiral ene Well 
Senator Stennis. A medium program ? 
Admiral Burke. Well, I suspect the definition varies a little bit 
with the people who use it. My definition of a sound military re- 
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quirement is one which is based upon factors of which you are very 
certain. 

For example, take a limited war where we might want to assist a 
country—say in southeast Asia. A sound military requirement would 
be a certain amount of sealift to lift a certain number of troops. 

Depending upon the situation, and each one is a little different, sup- 
pose we had to lift a division and a half. W e should have the sound 
military requirement for a division and a half lift, and for the types 
of ships that go with it. : . 

Senator Srennis. Then it has to do with requirements for carrying 
out your mission in a military way. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. In general ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator STENNIS. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SALronsTaLL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF REACH UNANIMOUS CONCLUSIONS IN LARGE 
NUMBER OF CASES 

Admiral Burke, how long have you been Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Burke. Four and a half years, sir. 

Senator SatronsraLt. And you have another 314 years, God being 
willing, ahead of you? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; God being willing, a year and a half, sir. 

Senator Sauronstauu. I hope He is willing on what I said as well as 
what you said. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, during that time you have been a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Senator SatronstaLy. And while you have had your differences of 
opinion as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, nevertheless the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have collaborated and worked out a defensive 
program 4 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaAvronsTaLu. And the plans that we have today for the de- 
fense of our country and for a retaliatory effort have the unanimous 
approval of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Admiral Burke. That is a pretty broad question, sir. 

Senator Sarronstatu. I deliberately made it broad. 

Admiral Burke. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider literally thous- 
ands of problems in a year. When we start considering any indi- 
vidual problem, there are usually as many differences of opinion as 
there are people present. 

But in the process of exchanging opinions, we arrive at unanimous 
conclusions on a surprisingly large number of them. There are only 
avery few on which we do not have unanimous opinion, perhaps less 
than 40, I should imagine, over a year. 

They are important problems, true enough, but those problems 
nearly always deal with the future. What does the future hold in 
a particular area? The Chiefs arrive at a common understanding, 
a common belief in what should be done in most of the cases, in a 
tremendous number of them, sir. . 
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CAPABILITIES PLAN LARGELY BASED ON PREVIOUS BUDGETS 


Senator SauronsTaty. And there is one overall plan. There aren’t 
three different service plans as to what to do if a retaliatory effort 
were demanded. 

Admiral Burxe. No, sir. There is one plan that we fight with. 
That is a plan that is generated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator SautonstaLu. That plan is based on the availability and 
the overall strength of our combined armed services today? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, that is the total capabilities plan of all 
the services. 

Senator Satronstati. And the plan is based on the present budget 
requests and what it will produce? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. That particular plan, the fighting plan, 
is based upon—and I don’t want to get too deeply involved in our 
planning processes—our capabilities, which we either have in hand or 
very shortly will have in hand. That is mostly based on previous 
budgets, sir. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Last year I recall a conversation with you 
to the effect that what the Navy would like to do would be to request 
an aircraft carrier one year and antisubmarine warfare provisions ina 
substantial amount the following year. Does my memory serve me 
correctly ? ; 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. That was our original idea. 





FUNDS ADDED BY CONGRESS FOR ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE HAVE BEEN 
OBLIGATED 


Senator SarronsTaLu. Last year we gave you $139 million more, if 
my memory is right, for antisubmarine warfare than was in the 
original budget. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. And that money has been obligated. 

Admiral Burke. The money has all been committed, sir, in the 
program. 

Senator SarronstatL. That is what I meant. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


FUNDS FOR NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT CARRIER HAVE NOT BEEN USED 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Now we gave you $35 million for a new air- 
craft carrier, a long leadtime item. That was not obligated. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator Sauronstaty. But this year there is an amount in the 
budget for a new non-nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 

Admiral Burxe. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLy. And the $35 million will go into that! 

Admiral Burke. Yes. We are asking Congress to permit us to 
spend that for an oil-fired carrier. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET INCLUDES $1.7 BILLION FOR ANTISUBMARINE 
WARFARE 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, in this year’s budget, how much money 
do you have for antisubmarine warfare ? 

date Burke. Subject to correction, sir, I think it is about $1.7 
billion for antisubmarine warfare procurement and research «nd 
development. 

Senator SatronstatL. Although the men, the ships and the aircraft 
have been reduced by the present budget of the President, neverthe- 
less, you are supporting it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I do support the budget. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. And if he would recommend more money in 
the budget for the POLARIS subs, you will, of course, support that ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. Your answer was not a surprise. 


POLARIS TESTS HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL 


You believe that the POLARIS tests are now sufficiently successful 
so that the POLARIS submarines and the POLARIS missiles on 
cruisers will be placed in development and operational status? 

Admiral Burke. We think that in a very few months they will be 
fully operational, sir. We have passed all the big milestones that 
we have set for ourselves. The last few tests of POLARIS have been 
so successful that we believe it will soon be completely operational. 
We don’t see any difficulty whatever. 

Senator SarronsTaLu. And that is a weapon that, as a Navy man, 
you have great confidence in ? . sit Ape 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, we have absolute confidence in it, sir. 


AGREES WITH GENERAL POWER THAT FIXED BASES ARE VULNERABLE 


Senator SattonstaLL. Now, General Power testified that 300 mis- 
siles in the hands of the Soviets could wipe out all our retaliatory 
force, in a comparatively few minutes. Do you agree with that 
statement ? 

Admiral Burke. I havea very, very high regard for General Power. 
I think that he probably was talking about his own force, although 
Iam not sure, And I am not sure either whether he meant 300 bal- 
listic missiles on launchers or 300 ballistic missiles hitting the target. 

I think what General Power is saying is that fixed bases will be 
vulnerable. Now, I agree, I think he is right, that if a ballistic missile 
hits the target with the present accuracy of Russian ballistic missiles, 
and their accuracy will get better; it doesn’t take very many of them 
to knock out a fixed base. The number depends primarily upon the 
accuracy of the missile, and, secondarily, upon the size of the warhead, 
but mostly on the accuracy of the missile. 

Senator SarronstaLu. Where will the Navy be? 

Admiral Burke. We will be at sea, I hope. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Can you be put out at that time? 
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Admiral Burke. No, sir. Ballistic missiles are of no value against 
targets which are not in a fixed location. 


NAVY PROVIDES SIGNIFICANT RETALIATORY EFFORT 


Senator Sarronstatu. So that your retaliatory effort, for what it 
is worth in the Navy, would still be available? 

Admiral Burge. Yes, sir, and we have a significant retaliatory 
effort, sir. Itis considerable. 

On our aircraft carriers now, which are in the 6th and 7th Fleets, 
we have over 200 attack aircraft. That is significant. 

When we get the POLARIS submarines i in operation, that is going 
to be a very significant retaliatory force, because those submarines, 
as a weapons sy stem, are invulnerable to ballistic missiles. You can’t 
hit all the submarines simultaneously. So those submarines will get 
off their missiles. . 

Senator Sarronstati. Can you say in an open session how many 
missiles each submarine carries? q 

Admiral Burks. Yes, sir, 16. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. So there will be 16 on each submarine in this 
coming year. How many of those POLARIS subs will be in operation? 

Admiral Burke. There will be two of them deployable, sir. 

Senator SaytonstaLtt. Two of them deployable in calendar year 
1960? 

Admiral Burxr. This calendar year, yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsratn. And then they are going to come along at 
the rate that you have already testified to? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, about three per year. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. What is the retaliatory effort of the aircraft 
carrier? In other words, how far can the aircraft travel ? 

Admiral Burke. It depends upon the type of aircraft, sir. We have 
three types of attack aircraft, the A-3D, the A-4D, and the new A-3J. 
The A-3D has a radius of about 1 ,000 miles. The A-4D has a lesser 

radius. These are approximate. 

I don’t want to give the exact figures here, but it is a significant 
range, 600 miles, more or less, and the A-3J, which is our new aircraft 
just coming off the line, is a high-speed aircraft capable of either 
high or low level delivery and has a range of about the same as the 
A-3D, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. I have time for just one more question, 
Admiral. 


NO NATION COULD ATTACK US NOW WITHOUT BEING DESTROYED IN 
RETALIATION 


Are you satisfied that our total retaliatory effort today in the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Nav y is sufficient so that no nation will dare 
attack us because of onr ability to retaliate / 

Admiral Burke. Of course, deterrence is a state of mind in the 
enemy, in the other man. Nobody can tell exactly what that is going 
to be. 

But I think there is no doubt if we were attacked now, that our 
attackers would be destroyed. There would be nothing that an enemy 
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could do to knock out our retaliatory capability to such an extent that 
he would not be destroyed. 

Senator SavronsTaLu. Then the problem comes with what will hap- 
pen in 1961, 1962, and 1963; and as Chief of Naval Operations, you 
are going to do everything in your power to see that this situation 
remains as it is ? 

Admiral Burke. I think it will remain, sir. 

Senator Satronstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Symington? 


WE HAVE CHANGED OUR ESTIMATES OF SOVIET ICBM’S FROM CAPABILITY 
TO INTENTIONS 


Senator Symrineton. Admiral, I have been reading some of your 
testimony in the House Appropriations Committee hearing for 1961. 
Congressman Flood asked you about the question of capability as 
against intention. He said at one point: 

Iam not talking about maximum capability. I agree with you, that would be 
fantastic. You would surrender. 

Admiral Burke. That is what the old system was. 

Now that is your answer categorically. That is all you say. Is 
your statement correct that we only figured maximum capability in 
the past ? 

Admiral Burke. What he was talking about there—I don’t re- 
member it all—but I think he was talking about the missile, the 
ICBM. 

Senator Symineton. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. And when you first get a system like that, you 
haven’t very much data to go on. 

Senator Symrneton. Are you saying that before this year we 
figured on the basis of the maximum capability of the Soviets? Is 
that your statement ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I think when you first get an ICBM or 
any other system, and you have only one factor, you have got to use 
that factor, and we used that before. 

Senator Symincron. The maximum capability factor ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And then, according to testimony before the 
House and Senate this year we changed for the first time to inten- 
tions? 

Admiral Burke. Well, we changed because we have more data and 
we have programs. We have more program information. It was 
obvious Russia wasn’t exercising her maximum capability. 


WE HAVE REDUCED OUR ESTIMATES OF SOVIET ICBM PRODUCTION 


Senator Symrneton. That is the reason we reduced our estimate 
of ICBM production in the Soviet Union, is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; because her program performance indi- 
cated that she was not undertaking a crash program. 

Senator Symrneron. Then why is it that the number of ICBM’s 
available and on launchers to attack this country as of mid-1960 was 
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given to us by the Director of Central Intelligence as more this year 
than it was last year ¢ 

Admiral Burke. I don’t have those charts. Yes, I do. 

Senator Syminoton. Well, I do. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I have them. 

Senator Symineron. The implication of your testimony as well as 
the implication of statements made by other officials from the Depart- 
ment of Defense is that inasmuch as we have changed from capability 
estimates to intention estimates, we have reduced the estimate of what 
the Russians are doing in ICBM’s. 

My question then is why does this year’s national intelligence ores- 
entation give us the fact that the Soviets are doing more in ICBM 
operational capability, as of say midyear this year? 

Admiral Burxe. It is very difficult to discuss these figures in open 
session. 


CIA HAS INCREASED ESTIMATE OF SOVIET MISSILES ON LAUNCHERS 


Senator Symineron. I am not discussing any figures. I am aski 
about the implication that has been given to the people of the United 
States that because we were shifting from capability to intentions as 
a basis for National Intelligence Estimates the Russians would have 
less ICBM capability than was estimated before. 

The truth is, according to Mr. Dulles who is one of our finest Amer- 
icans, we now estimate they will have more on launchers in 1960 instead 
of less. Therefore, why all this talk incident to intentions as against 
capability ? 

Admiral Burke. Each year we get more and more data on every 
program. 

Senator Symineton. I understand that, but I thought you felt that 
based on your testimony this morning, and based on your testimony 
before the Appropriations Committee, that as a result of changing 
from maximum capability to intentions, the Russians were doing less 
in the ICBM field. 

Admiral Burke. What I said, and what I intended to imply, was 
that when you make your first estimates on an enemy program, you 
base it upon the only data you have, which is her capability to pro- 
duce that program. 

Then, thereafter, as you get more intelligence, more data, more in- 
formation, you realize what programs they are doing, that may in- 
crease—it may decrease. 

Senator Symrneton. I know, but how could their intentions exceed 
their maximum capability ? 

Admiral Burxe. I don’t think it is intentions, sir. It is based 
upon the programs. These are all estimates. 

Senator Symrneron. I think we have gotten out an important 
point. If we did figure the estimates on the basis of maximum 
capability, and you say that is what the old system was, and if 
on the basis of maximum capability it is implied that the Soviets 
would be doing more than the last intelligence estimates indicate they 
are doing, why i is it that Mr. Dulles now tells us that the Soviets will 
have considerably more on-launcher capability in mid-1961 than he 
estimated last year they would have in mid-1961? 
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What was the point of the Secretary of Defense emphasizing in- 
tentions as against capability, if it wasn’t to imply that the Soviets 
are doing less than was anticipated last year? Yet national —. 
gence tells us that they will have more r: ather than less this year, next 
year, and the year thereafter. 

The implication for the American people was that we do not have 
to put forth so much effort because we had lowered our estimates of 
what the Soviets are doing and intend to do. 

Admiral Burke. Actually these figures are bracketed, and on the 

1961, mid-1961, last year’s figure is not far out from this year’s figure. 

Senator Symincron. I have the figures here. 

Admiral Burke. We must have different figures. 

Senator Symineton. Please bring yours up and we can compare 
them. This is pretty important. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrnoton. These are the figures that were given this 
committee. 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, this is an open session. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that. We are not giving out 
any figures. We are just referring to whether or not they are lower 
or higher. My statement stands, Mr. Chairman. I have a copy here 
of exactly what Mr. Dulles told this committee on January 29, 1960. 


NAVY IS CONCERNED ABOUT SOVIET MISSILE-FIRING SUBMARINES 


Admiral, in the remainder of my time, I would like to ask a few 
more questions. Are you worried about the offensive danger from 
Russian submarines? 

Admiral Burke. You mean their POLARIS? Yes, sir, we are very 
worried about it. 

Senator Syminetron. Any form of air-breather or ballistic missile 
that can be fired from a submarine? 

Admiral Burke. Of course, quite a few years ago the Russians 
were very much interested in air-breathers. We believe that now 
they are interested primarily in ballistic missiles in their submarines, 
and we are very much concerned about it. 

Senator SyMincton. So you are concerned now about both, in other 
words? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Their ballistic missile capacity ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


1960 BUDGET PROVIDED $1.3 BILLION FOR ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Senator Symrneton. What was the total budget of the Navy last 
year? What was the total money allowed you? 

Admiral Burke. I have forgotten the figure, sir, but it was about 
$11.5 billion. 

Senator Symineron. $11.5 billion. How much of that was utilized 
for antisubmarine warfare ? 

Admiral Burke. I will have to supply that for the record, sir, be- 
vause I don’t have the details. 

Senator Symineton. All right. 
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(The following information was subsequently submitted for the 
record :) 


FUNDS IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 BupbGET UTILIZED FOR ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


In the fiscal year 1960 budget, about $1.3 billion was provided for antisyp- 
marine warfare procurement and research, development, test, and evaluation. 
Admiral Burke. Nearly all the ships that we buy, and a good many 
of the aircraft, a lot of our research, is on antisubmarine war fare, sir. 


SUPERSONIC SEAPLANE CANCELED FOR COST AND TECHNICAL REASONS 


Senator Symineton. As I think you remember, I was much im- 
pressed with the potential of the se¢ uplane—the SEA MASTER. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And after reading a most informative book 
by Dr. Morganstern, my interest has been ‘aroused again. 

Why did you cancel that ? 

Admiral Burke. For two reasons, sir. The costs spiraled on us. 
It went way, way up, very fast. 

There were technical defects in that aircraft which were going to 
be most difficult to overcome, and it would have taken a tremendous 
amount of money to overcome those difficulties. So we canceled the 
ae. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think if you put somebody like Ad- 
miral Raborn in charge of the development of a supersonic seaplane, 
that it would be a more difficult task than to make a ballistic missile- 
firing nuclear submarine é 

Admiral Burke. I have a great deal of confidence in Admiral Ra- 
born, sir—but—— 

Senator Symineton. Do you think this would be a little bit beyond 
his ability ? 

Admiral Burke. I think it might, yes, sir; we had a little difficulty 
with that. 

Senator Symineron. Admiral, that is the first time I have disagreed 
with you for some time. 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 


SUBMARINE CAN TRAVEL AS FAST AS SURFACE SHIP 


Senator Symineron. Roughly, how fast can a submarine go! 

Admiral Burke. Submerged 4 

Senator Symrneron. How fast, roughly, can a submarine go, either 
submerged or surfaced ? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t want to get into any classified figures. 
Roughly it can be just about as fast as an ordinary ship, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Is that a figure that is known ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, it is not. That is why I am evading the 
question. 

Senator Symrneron. I see. Fine. But we don’t know of any 
ships that go over 50 miles an hour, or 75 miles an hour; do we? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, but it keeps going. 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Chairman, my time for this round of 
questioning is coming to a close. I will ask just a couple more ques- 
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tions here to finish this out. General White is very strong for the 
B-70. Did you agree that that program should be cut down to these 
two ships? 

Admiral Burke. That is in the Air Force program, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You would rather not comment on it? 

Admiral Burke. I have to get into what happened to that program. 


SUPPORTS AIRBORNE ALERT CAPABILITY 


Senator SyMINGTON. Fair enough. Are you for an airborne alert? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I am for the capability to fly an air 
alert, sir. I jumped at that question because I inferred that you 
meant right now, and I don’t think that is what you meant. 

Senator Symineron. I want to bring this point out with you. It 
is going to get inc reasingly difficult for me to continue to vote for a 
sea alert like the POL: ARIS that goes, we will say, less than 75 miles 
an hour, in the face of cancellation of all aircraft ’ development such 
as the B-70 which, according to General White, might go as fast as 
7.000 miles an hour. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, but—— 

Senator Symineron. We are eliminating all research and develop- 
ment on something that, according to him, might go to mach 10, and 
at the same time are putting billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money into something that goes only a very small fraction of mach 1. 

Now I have been one who has ¢ onsistently supported the POLARIS 
program, but I just want to point out to you how inconsistent this 
thing is beginuing to look to some of us as the administration, in 
effect, cuts off all de velopment of new planes. 

Mr. Chairman, my time is up but I would be glad to hear the 
Admiral’s answer. 


POLARIS EFFECTIVENESS NOT DEPENDENT UPON SPEED OF SUBMARINE 


Admiral Burke. The effectiveness of the weapons system is de- 
pendent upon a lot more than the speed of. the weapons system. 

The effectiveness of POLARIS submarines is not dependent upon its 
high speed; that is not what gives it its power. What gives it its 
power is that it is hidden. It can’t be destroyed. 

It is inevitable if we get POLARIS submarines at sea there is 
nothing Russia can do whatever to prevent her destruction. Differing 
from an airplane, the bases of an airplane can be destroyed. 

Senator Symrneron. I will take the liberty of pursuing this with 
you when my turn comes around again. 

Senator Savronsratt. Mr. Chairman, for clarification, I think you 
said, Admiral, to prevent this country. You meant—— 

Admiral Burke. I meant there is nothing whatever that an enemy 
can do to prevent their destruction. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Wiley. 

Sen: ator Wit EY. Admiral, you used the phrase “costs went way, way 
up very fast.” Do you think we ought to have an investigation to find 
out why the costs went up so fast ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have had that investigation. 

Senator Witey. Did you find the answer ? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The answer was that the problem was q 
lot bigger than the manufacturer thought when he started the pro- 
gram. He had alot more trouble than he antic ‘ipated. 

Senator Witey. While this probably isn’t exactly relevant, you 
made a statement in which the taxpayer is mighty interested. After 
hearing your testimony of the tremendous costs involved in the three 
branches of our military services, I am glad to know that you made 
an investigation. 

Do you ‘think that the Congress should make an investigation to 
find out whether the costs are justified ’ ? 

Admiral Burke. I think Congress can very well investigate any- 
thing that it thinks the costs are going too high on. I think that is 
proper. Ithink they have. I think they do. 


WE HAVE APPROXIMATELY 100 SUBMARINES, NOT 120 


Senator Wirey. I won’t pursue that subject further. Did you say 
that, in your judgment, the Russians had about 400 submarines, and 
that we had about 120? wid I get those figures right ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; a little over 100. We have a few over 100, 
The Russians have over 400, sir. 

Senator Witey. That figure should be 100? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirry. Then you used the figure 75 percent of our Navy 
was getting a little old or worn out. Does that apply to the subma- 
rines, too ? 

Admiral Bur«e. The percentage is not exactly the same. This is 
overall percentage. But it does apply to the submarines, too, sir. 

Senator Witry. How many of the submarines would you say are 

capable of being equipped with the POLARIS missile? 

Admiral Burke. You have to build a POLARIS missile submarine 
from scratch, sir. We had a choice when we first went into this pro- 
gram of whether to try to modify current submarines and put big 
sails on the submarine and make a POLARIS missile submarine out of 
it that way, or whether to build it from scratch. We decided it was 
cheaper and better and just as quick to build it from the keel up. 


SHIPS NOT SUBJECT TO BALLISTIC MISSILE ATTACK 


Senator Wirry. Another statement you made that interested me 
and which shed a little light on the confusion, was that if war should 
come, the Navy would play its part. 

In other words, if your ships, no matter what type they were, were 
equipped with the POLARIS missile, and since they would not be sta- 
tionary, they would not, therefore, be subject to the missile capability 
of the Russians. Is that right? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. They are not subject to an 
attack by ballistic missiles. 

Senator Wiiry. How many ships do you have that could be 
equipped with the POLARIS ? 
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THIRTY CRUISERS COULD BE EQUIPPED WITH POLARIS 


Admiral Burke. We have 18 heavy cruisers that could be so 
equipped, and about half a dozen light cruisers that could be so 
equipped, sir. _ 

In addition, if there were an emergency, and we wanted to do it, 
we could equip merchant ship types with the POLARIS. We could 
put more POLARISES on them. They would have just that sole 
function, and would be of no value for anything else, but you could 
probably put a couple of dozen POLARIS missiles and the rest of the 
equipment on a merchant type ship so that they could be used. 

Senator Witry. Then they would have the same capability that 
the better type ship had if they were equipped with POLARIS. They 
could get within striking distance of the targets, which would be 
how far—400 or 500 miles? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; they would be good for 1,200 miles right 
now. 

Senator Wiiey. 1,200 miles? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


NAVY HAS INVENTORY OF ABOUT 6,800 ATRCRAFT 


Senator Witey. What has the Navy got in the way of aircraft? 

Admiral Burke. We will have, at the end of 1961, about 7,800 
operating craft. No, about 6,800, sir; nearly 7,000. We will have 
deployed at sea about 1,300 attack aircraft of all types. We will have 
about an equal number of fighters. 

Senator Wier. Fighters? 

Admiral Burke. Fighters; yes, sir. Then, of course, the Marines 
have three wings of aircraft. 

Senator WiLEy. How many ? 

Admiral Burke. I have forgotten the number, sir. 

Senator Wirry. Approximately. 

Admiral Burxe. It is less than 3,000, sir. 

Senator Witry. 3,000. Now then, how many of them are equipped 
with the POLARIS or the equivalent missile? Are they missile air- 
craft ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. They carry missiles. They carry air- 
to-air missiles, but nothing like POLARIS, sir. They carry missiles 
like SPARROW and SIDEWINDERS, sir, for attacking other air- 
craft, and BULLPUP, for attacking surface targets. 

Senator Witry. And isn’t it a fact that those missiles can be aimed 
at a target 150 miles away from the aircraft ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. How close do they have to get ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, it varies with the type of missile, sir. I 
would not like to give you the exact characteristics in an open hearing, 
sir; but it varies from just a few miles to—well, it is nothing like 150 
miles, sir. 

Senator Witry. These missiles are entirely different from the old 
type bomb that sank ships during the last war, aren’t they? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. You are thinking about an air-to-sur- 
face missile, sir, not air-to-air missile, I believe. Missiles that are used 
against ships and surface targets. 

Senator Witey. Now what do you mean by your sealift? How 
many ships do you have in your sealift ? 

Admir al Burke. Sealift—we have about 112 ships in amphibious 
forces, sir, which can lift a division and a half of marines. 


6 OF 14 ATTACK CARRIERS ARE IN TIPTOP SHAPE 


Senator Witey. How many aircraft carriers do you have? 

Admiral Burke. We have 14 attack carriers. 

Senator Wrey. Are they in tiptop shape? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. The new ones are. 

Senator Witzey. How many new ones? 

Admiral Burxr. We now have four new ones in commission sir, 
and we have two of the I/idway class which are in good shape too, sir. 

Senator Witey. Are any of them equipped with ‘missiles ? 

Admiral Burke. Surface-to-air missiles; yes, sir. 

Senator Wmey. Surface-to-air missiles for the aircraft? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I will take it back. None of them are, 
None of the carriers now in commission are equipped with surface- 
to-air missiles, but some under construction are so equipped. 

Senator Wirey. Could they be equipped with POLARIS? 

Admiral Burke. They could, sir, but it wouldn’t be a very profit- 
able use of POLARIS, because other types of surface ships can be 
fitted with this missile without interfering with their mission at all. 

Senator Witey. Well, in view of all this power, I will ask this 
question then I will go on to one other phase of it. 

What is our military capability at present? Is it a deterrent that 
is adequate ? 

OUR MILITARY POWER IS TREMENDOUS NOW 


Admiral Burke. Our military power is tremendous now, sir. If 
Russia wanted to attack us in a “general nuclear war, I think that we 
would destroy her—I think there is nothing she « ould do to prevent it. 

In limited war, I think that we have a demonstrated capability in 
the last 2 or 3 years and can meet situations today similar to those 
that occurred. 

Senator Wizry. Now as a military man, can you think of any other 
deterrents except military that should cause Khrushchev or the 
Kremlin to hesitate in starting a war? 


THE GREATEST DETERRENT IS NOT MILITARY 


Admiral Burke. Well, the greatest deterrent of course is not mili- 
tary. No man knows exactly why another nation does the things 
that it does or why it doesn’t ‘do things. But Khrushchev has got to 
think, just like this Nation has got to think, of the psychologic al 
effect that his actions will have on other nations. 

He has got to think of the economic situation of his country as 
we do. He has got to think of what other countries will do as he 
makes 1 move. We have tremendous support from our allies in many 
of the situations that arise. 
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On the other hand, I don’t know what deters Khrushchev. Maybe 
he would not intend to strike this country anyway. Maybe he pro- 
poses to take it over, as he says, by peac eful means; to ts ake over the 
world by peaceful means, as he is trying to do in Africa and Asia 
and perhaps other places. 

Senator Winey. There are numerous other deterrents that are not 
military that you mentioned which have a particular value in our 
arriving at a conclusion as to whether or not he would make the 
mistake ; is that right ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. Senator Jackson, will you 
proceed now ¢ 


SEAPOWER LESS VULNERABLE TO BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Senator Jackson. Admiral Burke, the testimony seems to be agreed 
that one of the main problems, starting now, and continuing in the 
next 2 or 3 years is the protection of our ability to retaliate. 

I take it that it is your position that you feel that the Navy, in the 
strategic missile age, has a contribution to make in providing pro- 
tection to the retaliatory system. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I feel that as ballistic missiles come into 
being, as they get more accurate, as they eventually will do, that any 
fixed target in a known location becomes more and more vulnerable, 
and consequently more and more of our retaliatory power, the invul- 
nerable part of it will goto sea. 

Senator Jackson. The Navy is more vulnerable to air power than 
it is to missile power, isn’t it ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir, from manned aircraft. 


LEADTIME IS IMPORTANT REASON FOR PROMPT DECISION ON POLARIS 
ACCELERATION 


Senator Jackson. That is what I am referring to. I can only 
express the hope that the Navy will press for the use s of the POLARIS 
missile aboard surface ships. Ships are already available, subject to 
modification. 

To pursue that point for a moment, how long do you think it would 
take to modify a vessel? Maybe you won’t w rant to say this in open 
session, but it shouldn’t take too long to modify ships for the PO- 
LARIS missile system. 

Admiral Burke. I think it is generally known we could have the 
first ships coming off the line approximately i in 1963, if there was a 
decision made right now to modify them. 

Senator Jackson. So the leadtime is very important, and this is, 
of course, based on present information, which still leaves us in a 
critical situation insofar as retaliatory power is concerned. 

Admiral Burke. Leadtime is important on those ships) We could 
have them in 1963, I think. Perhaps we could get them in 1962, but 
I think 1968 is more probable. 

Senator Jackson. I would hope that some effort would be made to 
see if that modification program couldn’t be speeded up, because we 
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can put SAC on an airborne alert, but we can’t put TITAN and 
ATLAS on an airborne alert. Isn’t that right ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The point is that our ICBM’s are fixed, and the 
suffer from the same problem as SAC does when it is on the groun 
Isn’t that right ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. So what we need to do in the next 2 or 3 years 
to preserve, to protect and to defend our ability to retaliate obvi. 
ously is to protect the launching system—and to protect it from 
enemy ICBM’s—they might either be hardened, so as to avoid destruc- 
tion in a point attack, or else given some mobility. The Navy, I take 
it, can do that with the POLARIS system. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 


OVER 300 SHIPS INVOLVED IN ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Senator Jackson. Of the 800-odd ships in the fleet, approximately 
how many are tied up now on the antisubmarine warfare problem? 

Admiral Burke. Most all of our destroyer types. 

Senator Jackson. Wouldn’t it be fair to say that it is over 3002 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it is over 300. 

Senator Jackson. Of the active fleet of 800 ships? 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 


RUSSIANS HAVE OVER 400 SUBMARINES, NAZIS STARTED WITH 58 


Senator Jackson. And this stems from the fact that for the first 
time, the Navy has been up against a potential enemy that has some 
400-odd submarines as compared with only about 70 the Nazis had 
at the outbreak of World War IT in 1939. 

Admiral Burke. Yes,sir. They had 58. 

Senator Jackson. They had 58. Well, it is less. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Your problem is not just one of providing sup- 
port in a small or limited war, or support in a global or general war, 
but to carry the heavy load of keeping the sealanes open and con- 
tending with over 400 enemy submarines. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


NAVY REQUIREMENT BUDGET WAS $15 BILLION, GOT $12 BILLION 


Senator Jackson. How much did the Navy actually ask for, with- 
out considering the limitations placed on the Navy, for fiscal 1961! 

Admiral Burke. We were given guidelines, sir, and we submitted 
our budget request based on those guidelines. Our budget that the 
commandant and I built, the requirements budget, was about $15 
billion. 

Senator Jackson. About $15 billion. What did you get? 
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SHIP MAINTENANCE COSTS ARE NOT BEING MET 


Admiral Burke. We got $12.073 billion, sir. 

Senator Jackson. W hat is your backlog of maintenance and obso- 
lescence costs that you are going to have to meet, based on present and 
continuing requirements ? 

Admiral Burke. The backlog of ships, ship repairs alone, is 
roughly about $250 million a year. That is FRAM II and the in- 
creased maintenance ~ other ships. 

Senator Jackson. $250 million a year? 

Admiral Burke. Y. eS, Sir. 

Senator Jackson. And you are not meeting that? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. So that somebody is yoing to get a retroactive 
bill one of these days or, we are not going to have much of a fleet. 

Admiral Burke. We will just operate slower. 

Senator Jackson. What is happenning now is that the requirements 
for maintenance of what you have are taking away from the require- 
ments for new and modern weapons systems. Is that right? 

Admiral Burke. That was the difficult thing in trying to arrive at 
this original balance that we had, sir. We had to maintain a present 
capability to do those things which we might be called upon within 
the next year or so to do. 

Senator Jackson. That is right, but 

Admiral Burke. We couldn’t cut too much. 

Senator JacKson(continuing) but the survivability of what you 
have is your first consideration, because you have specific, day to day, 
commitments to meet, and this eats into your new construction funds 
to the point. of just providing for replacements and modification of 
existing ships. Does that mean you can’t ask for enough for such 
things as ballistic missile submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, it is difficult 

Senator Jackson. You are given guidelines and a ceiling; you 
break it down and there is only so much available. What is it for 
new construction, a billion and a half? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. This immediately erodes the amount of money 
that is available for new construction, because of your continuing 
commitments to maintain what you h: ave. Isn’t that right ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, that is corr ect. 








CEILING ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS HAMPERS SOLVING ASW 
PROBLEMS 


Senator Jackson. J am concerned, Admiral Burke, about the re- 

search and development funds. The only way surely that you can 
eut down on the number of ships eventually assigned to antisub- 
marine warfare is to come up with some answers on detection, isn’t 
it? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. You have this large fleet committed and tied up 
because you have not been able to get answers to some tough questions, 
This involves basic research, oceanography, for example. 

Isn’t it pretty hard to come up with any answers, if you are going 
to be stuck with the ceiling that you have in the current budget, which 
is the same, or less, I believe, as last year for research and develop- 
ment ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have increased our antisubmarine 
warfare effort. this last year, sir. We made considerable progress on 
antisubmarine warfare in the last year. 

Senator Jackson. But at the expense of other programs, too. 

Admiral Burke. At the expense of other programs, true enough. 

Senator Jackson. So the funds available for your overall research 
and development requirements are less. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Martin. 

Senator Martin. Are those estimates based on surface ships or 
submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. Is thisa cost? 

Senator Marttn T am talking about the general plan you have for 
coming up with POLARIS equipped ships. 


DECISIONS NEEDED NOW FOR ADDITIONAL POLARIS SHIPS IN 1963 


Admiral Burke. Either submarines or surface ships, or both, can be 
made available in 1963, sir, if a decision were made soon to start their 
manufacture. 

Senator Martry. Your estimates were based on both rather than 
either one? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is correct. However, if you cut 
out one, it will not increase the speed of the other. It just takes that 
long. We might be able to get some of each in 1962, but we certainly 
could get them in 1963. 

Senator Martin. Do Russian submarines have long-range cruising 
capability without detection ? 

Admiral Burke. They are not nuclear powered, sir, that is, the 
ones that are at sea now. They are difficult to detect, but they can be 
detected just like our own conventionally powered submarines can, sir. 

Senator Martin. They have nothing on our forces as far as detec- 
tion is concerned ? 

Admiral Burke. We don’t think so; no, sir. 


RUSSIANS BELIEVED TO HAVE SHORTER RANGE BALLISTIC MISSILES FOR 
SUBMARINES 


Senator Martin. Do the Russians have the equivalent of our PO- 
LARIS missile at this time ? 

Admiral Burxer. No, sir. We estimate that they have a missile 
which is probably a much shorter range missile than our POLARIS, 
but we think that they do have a ballistic missile which can be put 
aboard submarines, sir. 
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RUSSIAN SUBMARINE CREWS ARE HIGHLY QUALIFIED 


Senator Martin. Are the Russian submarine crews highly trained 
and highly qualified ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they are. They are the elite force of 
the Russian services. Ot course the degree of training varies a great 
deal among ships, but they are much better than they used to be, sir. 
They are emphasizing training a great deal. 

Senator Martin. Are the Russian submarine crews expert marks- 
men with ballistic missiles ? 

Admiral Burke. We don’t know, sir. We know that Russian mili- 
tary people have been trained in ballistic missiles, and they should be 
able to do all right with them, sir, just like we do. 

Senator Martin. You have no re port on their proficiency ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Maxrrin. 1 have always stressed the matter of expertness of 
crews handling these ships asa very real factor in determining our own 
policy in meeting any threat. I think it is just as much a part of our 
consideration as 1s the matching of ship for ship. 

Am I wrong in that? 

Admiral Burke. Well, it depends upon how many ships you have, 
sir. You have got to have numbers of ships sometimes. If you need 
a destroyer on patrol in the Yellow Sea and another one on patrol in 
the Taiwan Straits, having one wonderful ship won’t do the two jobs. 

But certainly training and proficiency of people is one of the most 
important things in handling the Navy, sir. 

Senator Martin. Yes. The place involved, the range capability, 
the avoidance of detection, and the expertness of the crews all add 
into this, so that one cannot just say that because they have so many 
ships, 300 submarines, for instance, to our 100, that they are necessarily 
three times as powerful as we are. 

Admiral Burke. bee is correct, sir, but 

Senator Martrn. I did not want this hearing to go all in one di- 
rection. I think there are other factors we have to bear in mind, and 
I think you are doing so. ; 

Admiral Burxke. Yes, sir. 





LONG RANGE DETECTION IS BIG ASW PROBLEM 


Senator Martry. Are you developing now an answer to the capabil- 
ity of the Russian submarines as you have presented their capability 
here today ? 

Admiral Burke. That is one of our big problems, sir, and one of our 
big jobs. 

‘We are seen a great deal of research on antisubmarine warfare, as 
Senator Jackson pointed out. One of our big problems is getting 
detection. 

We have increased our range of detection quite a bit since World 
War IT. We do have new equipment which is now coming off the line, 
new sonars, which are much better than the sonars we developed even 
since World War II. We are working very hard on several new tech- 
niques to detect Russian submarines. 
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Perhaps one of them will turn out to be satisfactory. We need to 
develop long range detection. 

Senator Martin. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. We have also developed long-range kill capability, 
once they are detected. 

Senator Martin. I commend you on your presentation here today, 
I can’t help but make an observation that our Chiefs of Naval Opera- 
tions, in peacetime, generally request ships to meet their maximum 
anticipated needs, and sometimes those needs are affected by other 
factors that must be given consideration. 

When you find that your estimated needs or requests are modified 
by superior authority, then, as Chief of Naval Operations, you, and 
very properly so, go ahead and do the best you can with what you have, 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Marrrin. I think you stand for that principle in a grand 
way, and I commend you for it. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator Martin. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


UNITED STATES HAS 116 SUBMARINES NOW 


Admiral, you testified, as I recall it, and correct me if I am wrong, 
that instead of having 300 submarines, the Soviet Union has 400 sub- 
marines plus, is that not correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; she has over 400. 

Senator Youne. Over 400? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. The figure 450 is frequently used, is it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that was the figure used last year, sir 

Senator Youne. And we have 100-plus submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Younc. How many over 100? 

Admiral Burke. I believe the figure is 116 right now, sir. 


NOT SURE WHETHER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND PRESIDENT SHARE 
CONFIDENCE IN POLARIS 


Senator Youna. Now you have also testified, Admiral, that you 
are pleased with the tests of the POLARIS missile, and that you have 
great confidence in it. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younac. May I ask, does the Secretary of Defense share 
your confidence in the POLARIS missile ? 

Admiral Burke. I am not sure that he does yet, sir. 

Senator Youna. You hope he does? 

Admiral Burke. I hope so. 

Senator Youne. But you are not sure? 

Admiral Burke. I am not sure; no, sir. 

Senator Youne. I will go further than that. Does the President 
share your confidence in the POLARIS? 
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FUNDS PROVIDED FOR POLARIS BY CONGRESS WERE WITHHELD BY EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Admiral Burke. I don’t know that at all, sir. 

Senator Youne. Apparently the funds provided by Congress were 

withheld ; that is, the funds we provided in 1959 for POLARIS. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. And ‘that was withheld? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. So it doesn’t appear that your confidence is shared, 
does it? Or would you care to comment on that? 

Admiral Burke. Well, we have had a lot of tests since then. 

Senator Youne. And the tests are successful ? 

Admiral Burke. And the tests are successful, sir. 


POLARIS LIMITED TO THREE SUBMARINES IN 1961 BECAUSE OF BUDGET 
GUIDELINES AND NEED FOR TESTS 


Senator Youna. Well, then, why was POLARIS limited to only 
three submarines in 1961? 

Admiral Burke. Well, partly due to the fact that the full guidance 
firing tests have just occurred in the last month or so, and partly due 
tothe budget guidelines, sir. 

Senator Youne. And in view of the success of the tests, you are now 
regretful that the limit was only three submarines in 1961, is that 
right? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


SHIPS AT SEA NOT VULNERABLE TO BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Senator Youna. May I go to another subject momentarily. You 
testified, Admiral, that the ret aliatory capability of the Navy could 
not be knocked out, based on the premise that the Navy ships would 
be at sea. 

Admiral Burke. They are not vulnerable to ballistic missiles. 

Senator Younc. Your language was also, was it not, that significant 
retaliatory effort would be available by the Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Youne. Provided and based on the premise that the naval 
ships are at sea? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir, and, thus would not be hit by 
enemy ballistic missiles. 

Senator Youna. And that fixed targets are becoming more and more 
vulnerable as time goes on . 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Youne. Of course the positions of ships in a harbor, or 
in drydock are fixed. 

Admiral Burke. That is one of the reasons why, in periods of ten- 
sion, we send our fleets to sea. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Admiral Burxe. They are in position and they go to sea. 

Senator Youne. Is that the practice now ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SHIPS AT SEA VARIES GREATLY 


Senator Youna. Now, at the present time, we are not in a period of 
tension. Are you able to tell us the percentage of our naval ships 
that are at sea at the present time ? 

Admiral Burke. As of this morning? No, sir, I can’t because it 
varies greatly from day to day. We operate on a random scale go 
that we don’t have a system which the enemy can use to predict how 
many ships we have at sea. But 1 would guess roughly that prob- 
ably from one-third to one-half are at sea at the moment. 

Senator Youne. At the present time / 

Admir al Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. And if, in your judgment, a period of danger or 
tension were to arise such as a renewal perhaps of the Berlin crisis, 
you would direct that a larger percentage go to sea. That would 
be your expectation, would it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. We have done that many times in the 
last several years. 

Senator Younc. Now, you testified, I believe, that 78 percent of 
the present fleet of the U.S. Navy was built during World War IT. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Are any of the ships presently on active duty in 
the Navy, ships that were built before the start of W orld War Ii? 

Admiral Burke. I would have to look that up to give you a cate- 
gorical answer. I think there are, but I am not positive of it. 

If so, they were built just before World War II, and those would 
probs ably be the support ships. 

Senator Youne. Can you estimate how much of a percentage that 
might be? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I wouldn’t like to estimate it, sir. 

Senator Youne. It would probably be a small percentage, perhaps 
5 percent or less; would it not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. You can’t estimate it very accurately. But then 
that would mean that probably more than 80 percent of the ships on 
active duty in the Navy at the present time date from World War IJ, 
or just before World War II. Is that correct? 

Admiral Burke. Seventy-eight percent. 

Senator Younae. Seventy-eight percent date from World War II. 
You know that ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; or before. 

Senator Youne. Or before. And of those, are you able to tell us 
what percentage you would consider obsolete ? 

Admiral Burke. They aren’t obsolete, sir. 

Senator Youn. Not one of them? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. They aren’t obsolete. What is going to 
happen is that some day those ships are going to reach a stage where 
they are no longer repairable; they are no longer operable; at that 
time they are going to be incapable of going to sea. 

Since it takes a long time to build a ship, and since there are such 
large numbers of ships required, that puts us in a quandary. 
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Senator Youne. Yes. And I assume that the character of the ship 
determines how long it takes before it costs more to keep it in repair 
than it does to scrap “it. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; and sometimes safety considerations ap- 
ply. A submarine lasts about 13 or 14 years. A destroyer lasts about 
16 or 18 years. 

Senator Youne. A carrier lasts how long? 

Admiral Burxe. A carrier lasts about 20 to 22 years. 


FIFTY PERCENT OF NAVY SHIPS ARE OBSOLESCENT 


Senator Youne. Admiral, of the 78 percent of our ships built dur- 
ing and before World War i, you say you feel that none of them are 
obsolete at. the present time. What percentage would you consider 
obsolescent at the present time ? 

Admiral Burke. It is probably something in the neighborhood of 
50 ‘percent. For example, we have new sonars that are coming off the 
line, Which are excellent. They will do much better than the older 
ones. 

Some of those old ships can’t take these new sonars; ships have got 
to be built for them. 

Senator Young. So, you say that about 50 percent of the fleet is 
obsolescent. 

Admiral Burx«e. It will be. 

Senator Youna. It will be by the end of this year? 

Admiral Burke. Their usefulness gets less all the time. There is 
no chop off point where a ship is of no value, where it is of value up to 
a point and then is of no value beyond that point. 

Senator Youne. And their usefulness becomes less and less, until 
the time comes when it doesn’t pay to repair them and bring them up. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, Senator. Senator Case? 

Senator Case. I have no questions at this time. 

Senator Srennis. Senator Engle. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF DO NOT ESTABLISH WEAPONS SYSTEM PRIORITIES 


Senater Eneie. Admiral, I regret that I missed some of your testi- 
mony. What I want to ask may have been covered. If it has, please 
tell me. When you sit with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, do they under- 
take to determine the priorities of the programing of weapons systems 
inside of the Defense Department, as distinguished from the priority 
in respect to the services? Do you see what I mean? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I see what you mean. Not as a com- 
plete whole program, it isn’t done. The Department of Defense has 
amaster urgency or priority list and the Joint Chiefs of Staff submit 
recommendations as to what goes on that priority list. 

Senator Eneiz. What I w ould like to know, is who decides what 
comes first? The Navy comes in, and it has some very good weapons 
systems. Along comes the Air Force, and it has some. The Army 
has some we apons systems that it thinks are of very great importance. 
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What I would like to know is, do the Joint Chiefs of Staff ever sit 
down by themselves and say : “Now we are just going to put all of this 
in one ball of wax and decide what the Nation needs most in the form 
of priority of weapons systems, without respect to which service hap- 
pens to benefit.” Is that ever done? 

Admiral Burke. The Joint Chiefs of Staff certainly sit down and 
try to decide what is best for the Nation, but it is not always possible 
to say what comes priority one, what comes priority two, what comes 
priority three, because things don’t fit in priorities, lots of times, 

For example, for a man to live, he must do many things, and you 
can’t put a priority on whether it is more important for a man to 
breathe or a man to eat. What is most urgent for him is what he 
doesn’t have. If he is deprived of food, that is the thing he needs, 

Senator Ener. I listened to Congressman Mahon on television 
yesterday, and he made the statement that he couldn’t see how you 
could be building a carrier if, in order to build a carrier, you had to 
give up something in the intercontinental ballistic missile field. 

In other words, from the standpoint of priorities for the benefit 
of the Nation, he thought the carriers were pretty well down the line. 
Tam not asking you to comment specifically on carriers. 

What I am trying to find out is whether or not the chief military 
advisers to the Secretary of Defense, as a unit, ever undertake to say 
to the Secretary of Defense: “We believe that in the national interest, 
the priorities for the military program of the United States should be 
missiles, and this and this and this, right down the line.” 

Admiral Burxe. It can’t be done that way, sir. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff sit in there and they do decide on the military programs, but 
it is impossible to determine the priorities of weapons systems by that 
kind of a method any more than by illustration of what is important 
to a man—what is the No. 1 priority. You can’t determine it that 
way. Itis not that simple, sir. 

Senator Eneir. Admiral, somebody has to determine it, otherwise, 
we are all over the lot. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Encore. And who are better qualified than the chief mili- 
tary advisors to the Secretary of Defense to sit down and come up with 
a program that they regard as the top priorities ? 

It seems to me that the Joint Chiefs of Staff ought not to sit around 
in a room by themselves and each member—whether he represents 
the Navy, the Air Force, the Army, or the Marine Corps—has an 
ax to grind for his particular service, instead of trying to determine 
what. is for the best interests of America in a defense program based 
upon the priorities that ought to be established. _ 

Did I understand you to say that the Joint Chiefs of Staff not only 
don’t do it, but they aren’t capable of doing it? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; 1 didn’t say anything like that, sir. 

Senator Eneie. You correct me, Admiral. 


PRIORITY SYSTEM WOULD OVERSIMPLIFY THE PROBLEM 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; I would like to. What I do say is thata 
priority system which simplifies the problem oversimplifies 1t to such 
an extent that it doesn’t solve the problem. 
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You cannot devise a priority system which, by itself, will solve the 
problem. You put it in this slot and then forget it, and that is the 
No. 1 priority. It can’t be done that way. 

What the Joint Chiefs do many times during the year, and this is 
the type of activity that we are usually engaged i in, is to try to deter- 
mine what is essential, what we must have for the various ¢ ontingencies 
which this country may face. 

We don’t know what we are going to have to face exactly in the 
future. We don’t know where a limited war might break out. We 
can’t determine what we will have to use our forces for exactly 3 years 
from now. 

But what we have got to make sure of is that the enemy does not 
devise a system which leaves us completely uncovered, leaves us help- 
less. We have got to get those things which will permit this country 
to continue to be the leader of the world. These are the things we do. 

Senator Enexr. I understand that, but—— 

Admiral Burke. Now you couldn’t possibly establish a priority, say, 
for POLARIS submarines, and have that as No. 1, then have limited 
warfare as No. 2. 

Suppose you said that in using that priority system, let’s go all out 
for POLARIS S submarines, and after we got POLARIS submarines, 
then we will put some money into limited war. 

It isno good that way. You must havesome POLARIS submarines 
and some limited war capability because you might need either one. 


ADMIRAL BURKE WOULD NOT INCLUDE POLARIS IN A RETALIATORY STRIKE 
FORCE 


Senator Enotes. In any case, you are setting up an order of require- 
ments for the Nation, and you may end up with a lot of things that you 
don’t need. 

For instance, the POLARIS. I put the POLARIS in the retalia- 
tory strike force, because that is where it belongs. Maybe you won’t 
agree. But you decide whether or not you are going to have a retalia- 
tory strike force and whether or not that:is'No. 1 pr iority. 

If it is, you decide what ought to go into it. Certainly the ICBM’s 
ought to go into it, and cert ainly the POLARIS ought go into it. 

Admiral Burke. I disagree. 

Senator Enate. I have no doubt that you disagree, but I am trying 
to find out what is the procedure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Encite. What I mean to say is that the only fellow who 
tries to solve these problems from an overall standpoint is the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and he is pulled and hauled by the various service 
chiefs, whereas you fellows ought to sit down in a joint meeting and 
come up with a recommendation. I asked you whether or not you do 
it, and you say you do not. 

Admiral Burke. I say that we do not come up with a single priority 
list, sir. I say we do come up with a lot of recommendations on the 

various things that need to be done, lots of them. 

Senator Ener. I apparently haven’t gotten my point across. It 
seems to me that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, operating as the chief 
military advisers to the Secretary of Defense, ought to come up with 
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a program that is one ball of wax and say: “Now this is the w ay we 
think this program ought to be handled from a national defense 
standpoint,” and not from a particular service standpoint. What I 
object to is the procedure, sir. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF SUBMIT RECOMMENDATIONS TO SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Admiral Burke. I think our procedure is very good. We do dis- 
cuss these problems. We do submit recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Senator Eneie. I suppose if I read from General Taylor’s book, it 
won’t resound very well in this particular atmosphere. 

Admiral Burxe. These problems are very complicated, sir, 

Senator Enere. But there is a growing body of opinion in this 
country that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have simply failed to exercise 
the function they ought to exercise as the chief military organization 
advising the Secretary of Defense. 

The reason that is true is because the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not 
operate to look at the overall problem, but primarily as representa- 
tives on the Joint Chiefs of Staff of their particular service. 

That is why I asked you if they couldn’t sit down and come up with 
some kind of program for the whole defense posture, rather than 
what is good for the Navy, what is good for the Air Force, and what is 
good for the Army. 

Admiral Burke. We do, sir. We submit jointly approved plans. 
We consider all of these problems, air defense and other things, and 
we do submit these recommendations to the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Enete. I would like to think they were in terms of an estab- 
lished priority that viewed the problem from the top and from the 
viewpoint of the whole defense posture, rather than from that of indi- 
vidual services. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator STEnnis. Thank you very much. Senator Bush, we are 
glad to recognize you, sir. 

Senator Busu. Mr. Chairman, may I yield to the minority leader? 

Senator Stennts. You want to yield ? 

Senator Busu. I would like to yield to the minority | pader. 

Senator Srennts. I wasn’t overlooking you, Senator Dirksen, but 
Senator Bush, as you know, is on the ‘Armed Services Committee. 
Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dirksen. Admiral, how long have you been in the service? 

Admiral Burke. Since 1919, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. For 41 years. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a long time. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


MINORITY LEADER DISQUALIFIES SELF AS EXPERT 


Senator Dirxsen. I should disqualify myself at the outset by say- 
ing that in this hearing I am no expert. I once held the exalted rank 
of private, private first class, corporal, sergeant, and I got out as ¢ 
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shavetail. I thought I knew a good deal, of course, but I still would 
disqualify myself. 

I believe that I think as some 120 million other Americans of the 

e of discretion do who just want to be sure that we do have a good 
national defense : and a good security system. 

Now, you are going to have 9 uninterrupted minutes to tell me why 
you think we have an adequate defense. I base that on the statement 
I saw in the press of General Twining that he thought our defenses 
were good. 

Admiral Burke. I agree with General Twining. We have a power- 
ful nation here, sir. We have developed a lot of very fine things first. 

We have the ability now, right now, to destroy any enemy that 

wants to attack us or who does ‘attack us, regardless of what it does, 
or when it does it, or how it does it or anything else. 

We have the ability to wreak sufficient destruction upon any coun- 
try so that it will not rise again. 


RUSSIA IS DEVELOPING CAPABILITY TO DESTROY U.S. WITH ICBM’s 


Now something new has been added in the last 3 or 4 years that 
wasn’t there before. What is new is that Russia is now developing a 
capability which she will have some day of being able to destroy sig- 
nificant portions of this country. 

When it is developed, she can wreak destruction on this country, 
and we won't be able to do anything about it either, because she will 
be able to use ICBM’s whose accuracy will increase in the future. 
But we can also do exactly the same thing to her. 


NUCLEAR WAR WOULD RESULT IN DESTRUCTION OF AGGRESSOR 


Now, there is nothing Russia can do to avoid that destruction. 
There is probably nothing that we can do either to avoid heavy dam- 
age if she wants to start such a war. 

“Consequently, a nation who starts a general nuclear war under those 
conditions commits suicide. She can wreak heavy damage on the 
other country. but she, herself, is destroyed. Even a madman, I 
think, wouldn’t do that. 

Now, that does give her a blackmail capability which, if we are not 
careful, she may be able to use against us by saying that: “If you 
don’t do what I would like to have you do, then you are subject to 
destruction.” 

And then she puts pressure on us in other ways, psychologically, 
economically, politically, and perhaps by limited-war situations. 

Now, that is the reason why I think that limited war is much more 
apt to occur in the next 3, 4, or 5 years than general nuclear war, be- 
cause Russia has nothing to gain by general nuclear war except her 
own destruction. She can’t gain anything. 

She can destroy us perh: ips sometime in the future, but she herself 
will be destroyed. She can’t gain anything. 


RUSSIA WILL CONTINUE TO USE EVERY TRICK TO DOMINATE THE WORLD 


But that doesn’t stop her one bit from trying to dominate the world, 
which I think she will try to do. And in trying to do that, she is 
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going to use every trick in the book. I think that it is possible that 
Russia and Red China may have an agreement that Russia will be 
very nice now while Red China goes off on a rampage and Russia 
tries to quiet her down on the surface. 

I think there has been no evidence whatever that Russia intends 
to slow down her progress in trying to dominate the world. She 
is going to try. She is going to continue. She is doing it economi- 
cally now. 

She is getting more and more people into more and more new 
countries, a lot ‘of African countries. She is sending teachers into 
Ghana. Mikoyan i is now being received by Cuba. She is exerting in- 
creasing influence even in countries right next to our own doorstep, 
and I think she will continue. 

Senator Dirksen. Now do you want to tell us the rest of it? | 
am thinking particularly of our defenses. 

Senator Wirey. A little louder, please. 

Senator Dirksen. I am thinking particularly of our defenses, and 
how you think they stack up in ‘balanced form to do the job that 
must be done for this country under present and future conditions, 
as you foresee them. 


OUR DEFENSE AGAINST ICBM’S IS NONEXISTENT 


Admiral Burxe. Well, our defensive capability against ICBM’s 
or against ballistic missiles is nonexistent. We have no defense 
against ICBM’s, and neither does anybody else. There isn’t any 
defense aginst them. 

Our defense : against manned bombers is extremely good. We have 
spent tremendous sums on defenses against manned ‘bombers, and it 
is very unlikely that the enemy could get through with significant 
numbers of them, just bombers alone. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, then the whole problem resolves itself as 
one of mutual deterrence ? 

Admiral Burke. And retaliation, yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. The ability to destroy the enemy, no matter what 
the enemy does to us. 


AGREES WITH GENERAL TWINING WE HAVE DETERRENT AND RETALIATORY 
FORCE 


Senator Dirksen. And you share the conviction of General Twin- 
ing that we do have the deterrent and retaliatory force ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Under present conditions ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, I do, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. I don’t know that there is anything more I need 
to ascertain from you. 

Senator Stennis. All right, Senator Cannon, you are recognized. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, as I understand it, there isn’t much dispute today as to 
the condition this country is in right at the present moment. There 
is not much dispute between our military leaders, is that right? 
Admiral Burke. No, sir. 
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MILITARY AGREE THAT PROBLEM IS FUTURE RUSSIAN MISSILE LEAD 


Senator Cannon. And the problem is that in the future Russia 
has more missiles coming into the inventory, is that correct 

Admiral Burke. I don’t think there is a dispute among the military 
people on that, sir. 

Senator Cannon. I am sorry I can’t quite agree with you on the 
adequacy of our deterrent from the testimony that has been presented 
by some of our military leaders before this committee. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. But you at least think the problem is in the fu- 
ture, as Russia has more missiles coming into the inventory ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Because they would be in the position then by 
blackmail, or by making an actual attack to strike at some of our fixed 
positions, which you state would become increasingly more vulnerable 
as time goes on; is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, but at the same time if she does strike us, 
I believe we will have the capability to destroy her. 

Senator Cannon. Then you believe that we have that capability 
now? 
ADMIRAL BURKE DISAGREES WITH GENERAL POWER 


Admiral Burke. I believe we have it now, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Now getting to General Power’s statement, I 
think you made the comment that you thought perhaps General Power 
was talking about his own forces. 

As I recall, he stated that he was considering the overall forces of 
our country as of a fixed date, which I believe was January the 19th of 
this year, and he stated in his talk, and also before the committee, that 
if Russia launched an attack, assuming 300 ballistic missiles, half of 
those being IRBM’s, that they would, in effect, destroy our retaliatory 
capability. 

I take it that you don’t agree with that analysis, as of that date; is 
that correct ? ’ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; for two reasons. First, Russia couldn’t 
have 150 ICBM’s; and, second, I don’t think if she did have them she 
could destroy our total retaliatory capability. 

[ believe that there are a considerable number of SAC aircraft in 
the air. Of course, he knows more about that than I do. 

Senator Cannon. General Power would be the one to know that; 
would he not ? 


FIRING MISSILE SALVO IS TREMENDOUS FEAT 


Admiral Burke. He should know; yes, sir. But it is nearly impos- 
sible for us to get even one missile fired at a specific time, so getting 
150 or 200 missiles fired all simultaneously to arrive at all places 
simultaneously is a tremendous feat. 

Senator Cannon. However, I think we are sort of begging the ques- 
tion. Assuming that capability on the part of the Russians which 
they may or may not have—and I think they do not have it—but 
assuming their capability as of January 19, is it your impression that 
they would not be able to knock us out effectively as of that date with 
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the capability of firing simulaneously 300 missiles, half of them being 
ICBM’s and half of them IRBM’s? 


NOT MANY MISSILES NEEDED TO WREAK VERY HEAVY DESTRUCTION 


Admiral Burke. What you are really saying there, sir, is that if 
150 nuclear weapons are exploded in this country, we are going to be 
in a terrible mess, and that is certainly true. 

We are going to have terrific destruction in this country with that 
number of missiles. And that proves two points: That it doesn’t take 
very many missiles to wreak very heavy destruction on a country, and 
it doesn’t take very many to wreak similar destruction on Russia. 

And the second point that it proves is, if she ever does get into 
position where she can launch that many missiles, we had better have 
retaliatory power in such a position w here it will not be destroyed. 

Senator Cannon. That is one of the reasons you recommend PO. 
LARIS, because of the mobility, the so-called change of address of the 
target, is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Cannon. That would also apply as to the requirement for 
an airborne alert, would it not, because of the importance of moving 
the address of the airplanes with the retaliatory capability ? 


BELIEVES AIR ALERT SHOULD BE FLOWN ONLY IN PERIODS OF TENSION 


Admiral Burke. Well, I agree with the decision that has been made 
on the air alert, that we ought to have the capability to launch an air 
alert. But an air alert that is flown on a sustained basis now, I 
think would be a waste of money. 

Senator Cannon. I am talking about a future situation. 

Admiral Burxe. In the future, in periods of great tension, of course, 
we ought to do what we have done in the past. We send fleets to sea. 
We get our forces ready, and that is true with all forces. 

Senator Cannon. Now, Admiral, you made the comment that you 
believe limited war was more likely to occur within the next 3 or 4 
years than an all-out war. How would you use POLARIS in a lin- 
ited war, Admiral? 


POLARIS WOULD NOT BE USED IN LIMITED WAR 


Admiral Burke. You wouldn’t use any POLARIS or ICBM’s or 
IRBM’s in most situations in limited war. It is conceivable that you 
could use them sometimes, but it is very unlikely that they would be 
used. 

Senator Cannon. In other words, you don’t anticipate any use for 
POLARIS in a limited war, so that we would have to go to other 

capability, is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 


RECOMMENDS ADDITIONAL POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Senator Cannon. Now, Admiral, you made the statement that you 
recommended we put more POLARIS submarines into the program 
than we have underway at the present time, is that correct? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. That we acquire more than were recommended 
in the present budget, is that correct 4 

Admiral Burke. What I stated, sir, is that we expect to submit a 
request to the Department of Defense. 

Senator Cannon. But you do recommend more than are programed 
under the present budget 

Admiral Burke Yes, sir, because of its invulnerability. 


WOULD ACCEPT PRESIDENT’S DECISION AGAINST POLARIS 


Senator Cannon. But you say you support the President’s budget 
as itis now ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cannon. And is that correct even though you might be 
denied the additional POLARIS submarines you are recommending ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; because the President has much greater 
responsibilities than I have, and he has to make judgments and 
decisions. 

Senator Cannon. So if he ruled against you, you would be satisfied 
with that ruling because of his 

Admiral Burke. I might not be satisfied, sir. 

Senator Cannon. You would be willing to accept it. 

Admiral Burke. I would accept it. 

Senator Cannon. As a matter of fact, if you did not accept it you 
probably couldn’t remain in your present position. 

Admiral Burge. If I did not accept it, sir, I wouldn’t remain in my 
present position. 





ADDITIONAL POLARIS MISSILES NECESSARY FOR SAFETY OF UNITED STATES 


Senator Cannon. And your feeling now is that you will make a very 
strong representation that the acquisition of additional POLARIS 
missiles are a nec essity for the safety of this country ¢ ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes. 

Senator Cannon. Do you think it would be dangerous to this coun- 
try not to acquire POLARIS submarines in addition to those pres- 
ently programed ? 

Admiral Burke. It depends entirely upon the assumptions you 
make on that, sir. A couple of years from now, if Russia does have 
a great number of missiles, if those missiles become accurate, then the 
only solution is to get invulnerable retaliatory forces which those 
missiles cannot knock out. 

Senator Cannon. Well, both of those “if’s” that you prefaced are 
things that you recognize as being probabilities in the future, are they 
not? 

Admiral Burke. Sometime; yes, sir. We are getting POLARIS 
submarines at the rate of three a year now, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Do you think that rate is presently enough to 
insure the elimination of the danger to this country from attac Kk? 

Admiral Burke. You will never be able to insure the elimination 
of danger to this country from attack, sir, no matter what we do. 
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We live in a world of competition, and there will be no way that 
we can guarantee the security of this country. All we can do is to 
make it very tough for an enemy to decide to attack us. 

Senator Cannon. Your recommendation is that we do make it 
tougher than we are presently making it; is that correct? You say 
the only thing we can do is to make it very tough for an enemy. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. I am asking you: Is it your recommendation that 
we make it tougher for the prospective enemy than we are making 
it at the present time? 

Admiral Burke. We are, because as these future things come along 
it gets tougher for them. 

Senator Cannon. I think you are begging the question, Admiral, 
I am merely asking if it is your recommendation that we make it 
tougher than we are now programing, than we are now doing? 
Admiral Burke. I don’t 





WE NEED LESS VULNERABLE RETALIATORY FORCES 


Senator Cannon. In other words, are we doing enough, in your 
opinion, right at the moment ? 

Admiral Bure. In my opinion, I think that so far as general war 
is concerned; that what we need are retaliatory forces which are less 
vulnerable. 

Now whether or not the security of the country is jeopardized if 
we don’t get an increase is dependent entirely upon what Russia does 
in the future. 

I think that the intelligence estimates that have been presented are 
fairly accurate, as estimates go, since nobody knows for sure, but I 
think the day will come when missiles will get more and more accu- 
rate and then, at that time, we have got to have some retaliatory forces 
at sea. We will havetwoships at sea this year. 

Senator Cannon. Do you think two ships at sea are enough to take 
care of the threat at the moment? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; but they will be increased. 

Senator Cannon. Let me restate my one question, Admiral. I will 
preface it by saying that you say you are coming in now to recommend 
that we get additional POLARIS submarines; that we put them into 
the program by a supplemental appropriation. 

Now, I am asking if you feel, at the present time, that we are doing 
enough to provide for the safety and security of this country. You 
have not yet presented any supplemental request. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cannon. At this time, do you feel we are doing enough, in 
your opinion, to provide for the safety and security of this country! 
I think that can be answered yes or no. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, it could, and give the wrong impression. I 
can’t answer it yes or no. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Excuse me just a minute. Did you answer Sen- 
ator Cannon or did you say you could not answer ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir, I did not answer. 
Senator Stennis. Allright. Senator Bush? 
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POLARIS PROGRAM THROUGH 1962 


Senator Busu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to go on 
with the subject of POLARIS for a few moments, Admiral. 

I think I feel very much as you do about the importance e of this 
weapon. I think most of us do. But as I understand it, we have two 
POLARIS submarines coming into being this year. 

Admiral Burxe. That is cor rrect, sir. 

Senator Busu. And next year it is planned to add three more. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busn. In 19617 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busu. And do I understand that in 1962 an additional 
three POLARIS submarines should be completed ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busn. So that at the end of the year we would have eight 
completed, ready for action ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busn. Now, it is true that each one of these carries 16 
missiles: is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Senator Busn. So that 2 of them would carry 32; 5 of them which 
we would have at the end of 1961, would carry an additional 48; and 
the additional 3 we would have in 1962, would carry an additional 48. 

So at the end of the 3-year period we would have 8 subs capable 
of carrying and firing 128 missiles, if my arithmetic is correct, and I 
think it is. Do you follow me? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busu. Now it is true that each of these missiles has many 
times the destructive power of, let’s say, the bomb that shattered 
Hiroshima in Japan: is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


WE SHOULD NOT DEPEND ON ANY SINGLE RETALIATORY SYSTEM 


Senator Busu. That is correct. Is it not possible, then, that even 
at that time, and our POLARIS program would be going ahead at 
that time, with 128 of such missiles in the mobile and concealed 
launching pads, so to speak, that the POLARIS, and the great range 
of locations which it will supply, that the POLARIS system alone 
might provide a sufficient strategic deterrent that would make the 
Russians hesitate—even fail to think of m: aking an all-out attack upon 
the United States. 

Admiral Burxe. I think it is wrong to rely upon any single—— 

Senator Busu. I didn’t say we should rely on it. 

Admiral Burke (continuing). Upon any single system. 

Senator Busu. I didn’t say we should rely on it. 

Admiral Burke. It could have a significant effect, sir, but T still 
think that. we should have ICBM’s ashore, and that we should have 
IRBM’s and panned aircraft. 

Senator Busn. I do too; and I was not suggesting that because of 
this powerful system of weapons that we should abandon the others. 
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But I was trying to get your estimate of the value of this weapon 
in a rather dramatic way. 


EIGHT POLARIS SUBMARINES WOULD ENDANGER 100 TARGETS 


I asked if, with 8 submarines roving the seas carrying 128 missiles, 
possessing the destructive power that ‘each one of them “has, wouldn't 
that seem to be a sufficient deterrent, to make the Russians think twice 
about attacking us? 

Admiral Burke. That is a significant destructive capability, that 
in cranking in such things as reliability of the missile, that is about 
100 targets ‘that would be in danger. 


POLARIS MISSILE HAS NOT BEEN FIRED FROM A SUBMARINE 


Senator Busou. Yes. Now, going on from there to this question 
that has been raised about why we are not building still more PO- 
LARIS missiles, I ask you if this isn’t true, that we actus lly have not 
fired a POLARIS missile from an atomic submari ine yet? 

Admiral Burxr. We haven’t sir; but we have fired missiles from 
submerged launching platforms, not the regular missiles, but the 
dummy missiles. We anticipate no difficulty whatever. 

It is just a question of putting the systems together now which 
will take a couple of months more. But our tests have been excel- 
lent so far, sir. 

Senator Busnu. It would seem to me, before we went too far with 
it, it might be a precaution to make sure that it would go from a sub- 
merged ‘submarine. Do you consider that the tests you are making 
and have made are sufficient to substitute an actual test from a 
submarine / 


TOUGH POLARIS TESTS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


Admiral Burke. They are not sufficient to substitute an actual 
test from a submarine, but we don’t anticipate any difficulty whatever 
from that. 

The tests that we have made already are tougher ones. We have got 
them behind us. We are confident that this missile system will work, 
sir. 

Senator Busu. I hope that is right. I think a great deal depends 
on that being right, as a matter of fact. 


NAVY HAS 200 ATTACK AIRCRAFT DEPLOYED ON CARRIERS 


You mentioned earlier this afternoon that you have some 200 attack 
aircraft on the aircraft carriers. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, in those deployed in the 6th and 7th 
Fleets, sir. 

Senator Busn. Are these all capable of carrying atomic weapons! 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Busu. They are. Admiral, one thing that concerns me very 
much about these hearings that have been going on this year is the 
fact that we are inclined to make public all of our problems, all of 
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the locations that we have for strategic weapons, almost the exact 
size of our forces and striking power. 

We seem to have no secrets whatever from the world. And, also, 
we seem to have a tendency to disclose very freely most of the infor- 
mation that we get through intelligence sources. Frankly, that has 
disturbed me very much indeed. 

Now, I don’t think there is any doubt about it that the Congress 
should know all the information available on the subject of our 
Armed Forces. I think that every year we should find out, as we do, 
but I believe that the situation being as tense as it is in the world 
today, and you and other members of the Joint Chiefs along with 
General Power and General Taylor, have not hesitated to say how 
serious it is. I just wonder whether it is wise for us to disclose very 
much information, practically everything about our military posture 
and our intentions and our plans. 

Is this something that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have ever considered 
or not ¢ 

MILITARY SECURITY IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. This is one of the most serious problems 
confronting us in this country. There is apparently no way that we 
can keep the information from going out. 

We have to put out contracts for things. They are all published. 
We can’t keep anything, any of our own equipment, secret for very 
long. Everybody knows the location of what we plan on doing, let 
alone what we have done. It is a very serious problem, sir, and I do 
agree with General Twining in his very strong feelings on this, sir. 

Senator Busn. I am glad to hear that. I think it is a very serious 
problem, and I think that the Congress should be more cooperative 
with that point of view, frankly. 

I don’t think that we should fail to get the information, but I do 
think that too much of it is given out publicly for our own good. 

We have to work very hard to get the information that we have 
about the Soviets and their capabilities, and it seems to me that we 
should make it just as hard for them to find out about what the situa- 
tion is in our own Armed Forces and preparedness situations. 

Admiral, would you discuss for a moment your own estimate of the 
Navy’s defenses against air attack while our aircraft carriers and 
other ships are at sea? How do you estimate the ability of the modern 
aircraft carriers that we have at sea now to defend themselves against 
air attack or submarine attack ¢ 


DEFENSIVE CAPABILITY OF OUR AIRCRAFT CARRIERS IS INCREASING 


_ Admiral Burke. Against air attack? First, sir, our capability is 
increasing and has increased quite a bit in the last few years. We 
have better radars, we have better communications systems, better 
computing mechanisms and better surface-to-air missiles and air-to-air 
missiles. 

In the tests that we have run—we have run some of them with our 
allies—our defense capability has increased a great deal. It is very 
dificult for a manned aircraft to get in to a carrier to attack it. 
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Our formations are entirely different from what they were in World 
War II. An aircraft that sees on its radar scopes a number of dots, 
any or all of which might be carriers or other ships, cannot tell what 
kind of ship is there because we have countermeasures which will con- 
fuse him. 

So he has to investigate, and on coming in to investigate, he has to 
go through our own airborne combat air patrol; he has to go through 
a radar screen of surface ships, surface ships equipped with surface-to- 
air missiles which are very accurate. And I think he would find it a 
most difficult job to actually attack a carrier. He has got to do it in 
great force. 

Senator Busy. I think that is very reassuring. Thank you 
Admiral. ; 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 

Gentlemen, just to take a little inventory now of our time, remem- 
bering we also have General Shoup, and, without any intention what- 
ever of limiting anyone, we could point our questions or observations 
to the Admiral as briefly as possible, consistent with completeness. 
Maybe we can finish and also have time for everyone to ask questions. 

Mr. Weisl estimates he will need something like 20 minutes so I 
recognize him now. | 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, would the counsel yield to me 
for just one observation ? 1 

Senator Stennis. All right, Senator Symington. 


PEOPLE IN A DEMOCRACY HAVE THE RIGHT TO KNOW 


Senator Symineton. Admiral, I agree with you that we ought to 
keep all information which would help the possible enemy, to our- 
selves. But in a democracy, the people have the right to know all 
information which will not help the possible enemy. 

Last January, a statement was made by an official in high position 
that we were rapidly closing the missile gap. I stated that this was 
not true and added that if the erroneous statement. were not corrected, 
I would give the percentages showing how we planned to have the 
missile gap widened. The Secretary of Defense corrected the other 
high official’s error shortly thereafter. He said we planned to allow 
the Russians to get a lead of 3 to 1 in ICBM’s. 

From data given us in closed hearings and secret briefings, I knew 
that the lead was considerably more than that, but the point had been 
made. Later on another official made the error of stating that our 
IRBM’s in England were “sitting there ready to go.” I went to 
Great Britain and found out that this statement wasn’t true, and the 
British officials were so stating publicly. 

We get. a lot of classified information here in the Congress and to 
the best. of my knowledge since I have been on this committee, there 
has never been a leak out of this committee. But public testimony by 
top officials has left the incorrect impression that the Russians are 
doing less in ICBM’s according to national intelligence given to the 
Congress this year, as against what was given to the Congress by na- 
tional intelligence last year. 

Therefore, as long as my friend, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Connecticut, has raised the point, I will state that the National 
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Intelligence Estimate on missiles available for launching against the 
United States has increased considerably this year as against their 
Jaunching capability as given us last year. 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE OF SOVIET MISSILES ON LAUNCHERS 
HAS INCREASED 


If that assertion is disputed, I am going to release the percentage 
of increase for this year’s estimates over last year’s estimates us given 
tous by Mr. Dulles. I consider it most important that, if any infor- 
mation is given to the people, it should be the correct information. 

The strength of a nation depends upon the will of the people and 
in a democratic form of government that can only function if the 
people are informed. — 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator STENNIs. Proceed, Mr. Weisl. 


NO WAY OF KEEPING NUMBER OF SHIPS SECRET 


Mr. Wetst. Admiral, the quotes that I gave were read from docu- 
ments made public by Navy officers, not by me, isn’t that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; all hands, everybody, knows the numbers 
of ships that we have, and there is no way of keeping it secret. 

Mr. Weisu. In all my conversations with you prior to your testi- 
mony, I told you not to answer any question in open session that 
would be classified ; isn’t that true ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. In view of this, I don’t know what you were driving 
at, Senator Bush. 

Senator Busu. I wasn’t driving at counsel. I am surprised that 
he thought I was. I am making a general observation, and I still 
hold that I think we give out entirely too much information about 
our military posture. I agree with the Senator's general observation 
about this right to know. 

But we have a representative government here and one of the ad- 
vantages of it is that the representatives of the people can tend to 
the business of the people, and we don’t have to tell all of our military 
secrets, all of our plans for the future to the whole world, especially at 
atime when we are faced with the grave dangers confronting us in 
this country, today. 


COUNSEL HAS CONDUCTED INVESTIGATIONS IN OUTSTANDING FASHION 


Now, I do not have in mind anything. I think Mr. Weisl has con- 
ducted these investigations in as fine a fashion as could be done. 
He has been very particular to try to avoid bringing out secret 
information. 

So I want him to understand that I did not have him in mind. I 
object to the fact that too much political influence has gotten into 
zen tele situation, and I don’t think that we are any better off 
or it. 


Senator Stennis. All right, Mr. Weis]. 
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Mr. Weist. Admiral, we have talked about POLARIS missiles on 
cruisers and on merchant ships, and so forth. You agree with Ad- 
miral Cooper’s statement, do you not, that if you want to get things 
done next year or the year after, you must do them now or you won't 
get them done? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 


PLANS FOR POLARIS IN SURFACE SHIPS HAVE NOT BEEN APPROVED 


Mr. Weist. You can’t get missiles on cruisers and on merchant 
ships even in 1963 unless you make certain plans now. Is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Weist. And those plans have not been made now. Is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weis. And as far as you know, there has been no indication 
that those requirements will be met ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, we will have an opportunity to submit them. 


ALL TESTIMONY HAS RELATED TO NEED FOR DECISIONS NOW TO ASSURE 
FUTURE DETERRENT 


Mr. Wetst. We talked about a deterrent force in a nuclear war. I 
don’t know of a single person who testified that we are in any danger 
now. 

The only testimony we received related to the danger that we might 
face 2 or 3 years hence if we didn’t take certain steps now to create the 
kind of a deterrent that could deliver a retaliatory blow the Russians 
would consider unacceptable. Isn’t that true? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weist. And it is true that the Russians lost 15 million men 
in the last war, had 60 percent of their industries destroyed, and still 
survived. 

Admiral Burke. Not ina couple of days though, sir. That was over 
a period of years. 

Mr. West. They lost it over a period of years; but there is a certain 
amount of retaliation that the Russians might consider acceptable to 
them if they could knock us out, is there not ? 

I am not saying they can or they will. 

Admiral Burke. Of course, there is some amount. We are trying to 
read somebody else’s mind here now. It is very difficult to do. 

sut I think that we will be able to wreak severe damage on Russia 
this year, next year, and the year afterward. Now, it will be very 
severe. 
NOBODY KNOWS HOW MANY ICBM’S RUSSIA HAS 


Mr. Wrist. I am merely bringing that up because you made the 
statement that Russia doesn’t have 150 ICBM’s. I don’t know 
whether you know that she has or has not, or whether you know when 
she will have them or not. 

Admiral Burxe. I do not know, sir, and neither does anybody else 
know absolutely. 
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Mr. Wetst. That is right; therefore, we must be careful about 
making those “guesstimates,” don’t you think ? 

Admiral Burke. Of course. But also it is equally true that we can 
overemphasize one aspect of war, one danger to our Nation, and lose 
by some other danger, some other activity of the enemy. 

Mr. WEeIst. Agreed. Therefore, it may be that we will reach a 
state where e¢ ich of us will have sufficient deterrent to deter the 
other from a nuclear war. 

But it was nointed out here that we have some 48 military com- 
mitments around the world, and that we haven’t the requirements to 
meet those commitments in any reasonable fashion in a limited war, 
should the enemy choose to resort to limited war rather than to general 
nuclear war. 

I would like your comment about the part that the Navy will have 
to play if we are called upon to meet these military commitments 
around the world with limited war capability. Tell the committee 
whether you are satisfied that you can do it under the present plans— 
not under the plans you w ould like, or the plans that you asked for— 
but the plans that are now in being. Are you satisfied that we can 
meet, or that the Navy can meet, its ‘limited war commitments around 
the world 2 

Admiral Burke. In this situation, there is no one specific limited 
war that you can conceive of limited war situations where we do not 
have the capability, or several limited wars occurring at the same 
time, where we cannot do all the things that we would have to do. 
The probability of several of them happening at the same time is not 
great. There isa possibility of it. 

Now, right now, we have the capability of lifting and protecting a 
division and a half of Marines. We have the e: aps bility of defending 
Taiwan. We have the capability of defending our allies overseas, 
but not all at once. 

Mr. Wetst. Can you tell us under oath that you are satisfied, as 
the Chief of Naval Operations of the U.S. Navy 

Admiral Burke. No 








CONCERNED ABOUT LIMITED WAR CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Wetst. Wait a minute now—with the present plans, with the 
present programs, can you discharge your duty to meet the commit- 
ments that you might be called upon for limited war ? 

Admiral bao Nobody is ever satisfied with his capability. 

Mr. Wetsu. I am not asking you—— 

Admiral Burxe. I am not satisfied either. I am not satisfied, and 
Iam concerned about our ability to conduct limited war in the future— 
mostly due to the age of ships. 

Mr. Wetsu. The question is, can you meet your commitments? Are 
you satisfied that you can meet the commitments that you may be 
called upon to meet? 

Admiral Burke. Notif they all occur at once, sir. 

Mr. Weis. I am not talking about them occurring all at once. Let 
me get down to specifics. 
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WE COULD NOT HANDLE MORE THAN A TAIWAN AND LEBANON SITUATION 


Last year you testified that you were spread pretty thin when you 
were faced with Taiwan and Lebanon, isn’t that true 2 5 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wets.. Suppose you had more than Taiwan and Lebanon? 

Admiral Burke. Well, we couldn’t do any more than that. 

Mr. Weist. Do you think the Russians and the Chinese and their 
satellites are just going to create limited wars in two places where 
you can meet them, or do you think they might create more than two 
limited wars at one time? 

Admiral Burke. They might, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Are you satisfied ¢ 

Admiral Burke. I am not satisfied that we can meet. all of the com- 
mitments if they all occur at once. You can’t do it. 

Mr. Weis. I am not talking about meeting 48 commitments all at 
once. I am talking about meeting those commitments that you could 
reasonably be called upon to meet. 

Admiral Burke. We will have great difficulty in doing more than 
we did during the Taiwan and the Lebanon crises, but 

Mr. Weisi. Do you think the greatest country in the world should 
be able only to meet the Taiwan and Lebanon crises at once in a 
limited war? 

Admiral Burke. If I felt that the security of our country was jeop- 
ardized, sir, by our not having greater capability, I would not be here. 
I don’t think the security of the country is. 

Mr. Wetst. I know that. 

Admiral Burke. I think we do not have the capability to meet 
some limited war situations which can be envisaged. 

Mr. Weisz. Could we have that ability if we made the proper 
plans now ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, you could. 

Mr. Wrist. Don’t you think we should ? 

Senator SatronsraLyt. Mr. Chairman, I have the utmost respect 
for the counsel, but as I interpret counsel’s question, he is asking an 
impossible question for the admiral to answer in detail. 

He first assumes a reasonable number of possible wars and then 
asks if our military posture is enough for that situation. 

Who knows what a reasonable number of wars may be? We hope 
and pray there will be none. I most. respectfully say that I would 
interpret that question so that it would be impossible to answer. 

Mr. Werst. That may be. I would ask Admiral Burke whether he 
thinks it is impossible to answer. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I would say that whether a 
question is impossible to answer or whether it isn’t impossible to 
answer, is a subject to be determined by the counsel and the witness 
and not by a member of the committee. 

Senator Stennis. The Chair rules that the witness is an expert. 
Let’s proceed. 

Admiral Burke. We can handle about two situations at the same 
time of about the size of Lebanon and the support that has to go 
to something like that, and that is about all. 
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Mr. Wrist. Then I ask you, in your study of this situation and of 
our commitments around the world, whether you don’t think it is 
reasonable that the Chinese and Russians might choose to have more 
than Lebanon and Taiwan at one time? 

Admiral Burke. They might. 

Mr. Werst. And if they do, we are not prepared to meet it? 

Admiral Bure. That is right, sir; if they have more than two, 
we can’t do it. 

Mr. Weist. Now we have talked about the POLARIS submarines 
as ‘missile ‘arrying submarines, and you testified that you believed the 
tests would all come out well and properly, but we have never had 
a full scale test of the POLARIS missile as yet, have we, Admiral? 

Admiral Burkes. No, sir, we have not, but we have had tests. We 
have passed all the big milestones. There is no reason to expect that 
we will not be able to pass the rest of them easily. We don’t anticipate 
any difficulty. 

Mr. Weis. You talked about having full operational capability. 
When does a submariner think that a new submarine, with its PO- 
LARIS missiles, is fully operational ? 

Admiral Burke. When ee is ready to goto war. 

Mr. Wrist. Would you say these two submarines you will deploy 
this year will be ready to go to war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. And the next two, or the next three, in 1961, will be 
ready to go to war? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. And the other three in 1962 ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Werst. What happens after 1962 ? 

Admiral Burke. You mean about the overhaul ? 

Mr. West. Yes. 


FIFTY-FIVE PERCENT OF POLARIS SUBMARINES WILL NORMALLY BE ON 
STATION 


Admiral Burke. Well, after we get about these nine submarines 
on station, some will, of course, have to come back for overhaul. 
Thereafter, about 55 percent of the total submarines, POLARIS sub- 
marines, will be on station, and about 30 percent more deployed 
in operating areas. There will be about 10 or 15 percent that will 
be undergoing overhaul. 

In times of tension you can put all of them except those actually 
undergoing overhaul, on station, which is what, of course, we would 
do. 

Mr. Weist. Will all of the missiles on board be reliable? 

Admiral Burke. Oh, yes, sir. Of course, there may be some of 
them that won't be reliable, but we anticipate that they will be. Those 
missiles will be capable of being replaced when they come back to 
the tender, so it would be very unusual if we have unreliable missiles 
in any significant number. 

Mr. Werst. It has been estimated by General Power when he made 
his statement that. it would take 150 ICBM’s and 150 IRBM’s to knock 
us out. completely; that it would take three missiles on one target to 
knock out a target. 
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Admiral Burke. There are many different kinds of reliability, 
and there are additional factors in that statement, sir. 


VARIOUS FACTORS AFFECT NUMBER OF MISSILES REQUIRED TO KNOCK ouTr 
A TARGET 


The reliability to launch, the reliability of a missile to be fired 
would probably be very high with a solid propellant type of missile, 
We have held our missiles for long times, and they have been launched 
very well. 

The numbor of missiles that it takes to knock out a specific target 
is dependent upon the hardness of the target, the yield of the war- 
head, but mostly upon the accuracy of the missile. 

Mr. Weist. But you don’t contend that 16 missiles would knock out 
16 targets, do you ? 

Admiral Burke. It depends upon what the targets are, sir. 

Mr. West. That is right. 

Admiral Burke. If the targets extend over a great area, like a 
city, like Hiroshima, probably 

Mr. West. That is true of Russian missiles too. If they want to 
knock out a city, they wouldn’t care exactly where they hit, would 
they ? 

Admiral Burke. They could hit within several miles, that is correct. 

Mr. Wrist. Russian industry is not on the seacoast, like our indus- 
try, is it? 

Senator Symrneron. Will the counsel yield ? 

Did you say that the Russians could hit within a couple of miles? 

Admiral Burke. No. He said that you don’t have to have a pin- 
point target. 

Senator Symrneron. Didn’t you say the Russians could hit within 
a couple of miles? 

Admiral Burke. Can hit a city. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Wrist. We were talking about Russian industry not being on 
the seacoast. You don’t contend that the POLARIS missile could hit 
all parts of Russia, do you ? 

Admiral Burke. Nearly all of them; yes, sir. 





POLARIS CAN HIT ANYTHING WITHIN 1,200-MILE RADIUS 


Mr. Weitst. What percentage, or what parts of Russia could you 
hit with the POLARIS submarine? 

Admiral Burke. With the missile, you will hit anything within— 
you can figure it out on a 1,200-mile radius. 

Mr. Weisz. Could you hit behind their Ural Mountains? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. You could? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weist. When you say you can put all the submarines on sta- 
tion except those under overhaul, are you assuming you will have 
strategic warning ¢ 
Admiral Burke. Periods of tension. 
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Mr. Weisv. How do you know that it won’t be a surprise attack? 

Admiral Bu RKE, You don’t, for sure, but it is awfully difficult to 
Jaunch a surprise attack. Y ou don’t know for sure, but 55 percent of 
those submarines are on station day in, day out, year in, year out, 
and as soon as there is a period of tension the others can be ordered 
out. Some of the missiles can be launched, perhaps, from the sub- 
marines alongside tenders. 

Mr. Wetsu. What happened at Pearl Harbor ? 

Admiral Burke. That is right. We got caught. Pearl Harbor is 
possible. 

Mr. Weisv. Couldn’t we get caught again without warning? 

Admiral Burke. I doubt it, not now. If we didn’t learn that time, 
we never will learn. 


WE HAVE NO WARNING NOW AGAINST BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. Wetsu. Do we have any warning at all against ballistic mis- 
siles ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Against ballistic missiles in flight ? 

Mr. WetsL. Yes. 

Admiral Burks. No, sir; very little. 

Mr. Wetst. Have we any ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, BMEWS system, and the MIDAS system. 

Mr. Wetst. Is BMEWS operational now ¢ 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; not operational yet, but when it comes in 
it will provide warning. 


BUDGET GUIDELINES FOR 1961 PREVENTED SUBMISSION OF MILITARY 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wrist. You have given us several examples in which the Navy 
did not ask for funds it required because of budgetary guidelines. 
Did you ever submit to the Secretary of Defense your military re- 
quirements for 1961? 

Admiral Burke. As I explained before, we had a directive to sub- 
mit our budgetary request for 1961 in2 amounts. One was for a basic 
budget and one was for the basic and add on; and we followed our 
directive. 

Mr. Weisu. Then you did not submit your requirements? 

Admiral Burke. Not as it has been conceived heretofore; no, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral Burke, we are trying to arrange it so 
that you will not have to return tomorrow. We also have General 
Shoup here. 

I understand you were on the stand over in the House all morning. 
You have been here since 2 o’clock.. Do you wish to take a little recess 
and let us ask General Shoup some questions, or do you wish to 
proceed ? 

Admiral Burke. Just.as you like, sir. Iam available. 

Senator Srennis. In other words, you are not asking for a long 
count. 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I have a few questions, gentlemen. 
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Admiral, when you say operational, to my mind it carries the idea 
that everything is complete and it is ready to operate fully. Do you 
use the term that w ay when you said POLARIS would be operational 
this year? Does that mean you are ready to shoot at a target ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it will be fully ready. 

Senator SrTennts. In anger, if necessary / 

Admiral Burke. In anger, if necessary. 

Senator Srennis. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. As I understand it, you said in a very few months 
you would have the POLARIS submarines operational. Is that what 
you said ? 

Admiral Burke. We will have one operational in the fall, sir, and 
we will havea total of two this year. 


POLARIS WARHEAD HAS BEEN TESTED BUT NOT FIRED ON MISSILE ITSELF 


Senator Srennis. Is it proper to ask you if you have fired this mis- 
sile yet with the warhead on it, as you would be firi ing it if it were fired 
in anger? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; we can’t fire a warhead. We have had 
tests of the warhead by itself, but we are not now permitted to fire any 
more warheads. We have got dummy warheads. 

Senator Srennts. I asked you the question in open session. If it is 
not. proper, I am not try ing to press you. 

But when you say in a very few months you will have the PO- 
LARIS submarine operational, to my mind that carries the idea— 
and I believe it does to the average American—that we will be ready 
to hit back at an aggressor. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. In war? 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly what I mean. 

Senator Stennis. With a nuclear warhead ? 

Admiral Burke. That is exactly what I mean; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t see how you can say that, Admiral, when, 
I understood you to say you haven’t had one yet—a complete firing, 
that is. 

Admiral Burke. We have fired the warhead. I mean the warhead 
has been tested. 

But there has been no nuclear test for about a year and a half, and 
I don’t think we have fired any warhead in the missile itself. 

Senator Stennis. That is what disturbs me. This has not yet been 
fired from a submarine, and neither has the missile with the warhead 
been fired. 

Admiral Burke. That is true with ATLAS, TITAN; all the 
services, all the missiles. 

Senator Stennis. I am not trying to discredit POLARIS. I am 
for it. 

But my point is, if it hasn’t been fired from a submarine yet, and 
there has been no firing of this warhead tied to this particular mis- 
sile, I don’t see how you can say with confidence that in a very few 
ae we will have it ready to go and can knock out the enemy, 
and if need be, to fire in anger. 
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CONFIDENCE IN POLARIS BASED ON TESTS TO DATE 


Admiral Burke. We have tested this missile. We have fired this 
missile from various types of launchers. We have fired the missile 
body from underwater so that we know what it will do. We have 
tested the tubes. We have tested the warhead. We have tested all 
the components. 

Three years ago, 4 years ago, we laid down a plan, a schedule, 
and we were to fire this first missile in 1963. We were to be opera- 
tional, ready with the first boat in 1963. 

Then SPUTNIK came along and we pushed it up. We compressed 
it just as much as we possibly could. At that time we laid out a new 
schedule. 

We have met every one of the important points on that schedule, 
and now we have fired, we have conducted so many tests under so many 
different conditions that I am confident that this missile will work, 
and that the system will work. The warhead, the guidance system, 
the control of the mechanism, everything, 1 am confident. will work. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t want to prolong the examination on this 
point, but it seems to me that it is so vital when you get this to the 
operational stage. Do you propose to fire it, to see that it will work, 
all put toget her 

Admiral Burke. Not the warhead, sir, not unless the ban on testing 
warheads is lifted. We are not permitted to fire any nuclear device 
now, nobody is. 

Senator Stennis. It has been pictured to us that we are going to 
have these weapons ranging the seas capable of firing on any target 
anywhere, at any time, if the demand comes. 

Admiral Burke. And that will be true, sir, that will be true. 

Senator Srennis. I certainly hope it will. But I am still at a 
great loss to know how you can be so confident that in a few months 
you are going to have this w rapped up. 

Admiral Burxe. Because we have done all the significant. tests. 
We have completed them all, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. You are going to have one submarine. Will you 
have more than one that will be operational this year? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, we will have two operational. 

Senator STENNis. Two? 

Admiral Burke. Ready for deployment, yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is the POLARIS? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I think you have done a good job on this. I 
commend you for hastening it. 

One more question. The gentleman here told me that all your sub- 
marines that are going to be equipped with POLARIS missiles are 
nuclear powered. “Ts that correct 4 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, they are all nuclear powered, and they 
allhave sonars and other equipment. 

Senator Srennis. Freuently we designate the POLARIS missile 
as being a small one, or having a small warhead. T don’t know just 
what that means since we have a memorandum where last year the 
Secretary of Defense made the statement that one POLARIS sub- 
marine carries as much destructive power as all the bombs dropped by 
both sides during World War II. Isthat correct ? 
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Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. This missile, warhead, will have man 
times the destructive power of the bomb dropped on Hiroshima, [¢ 
is not a small one. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. I want tocheck and see. 


CONSIDERS SELF IN SAME POSITION AS ADMIRAL RICKOVER 


Admiral, I am not going into this at great length now as there are 
others here who wish to ask questions, but Admiral Rickover impressed 
me very, very much last week by many things he said. 

He said some fine things about education. I followed him closely, 
and I have some austerity in me, I suppose. I think he is right 
about a lot of his points on education. 

But that is not what I am referring to here. Mr. Weisl asked him 
this question last week : 


Getting back to your particular field of atomic propulsion, what have you 
been doing in the last 2 or 3 months? 


Admiral Rickover replied : 


During the last 2 or 3 months I have been writing reports. I have been de- 
fending my program. Not only myself but all my leading people have become 
involved in this. 

Mr. WEISL. Why is it necessary for a man who has accomplished what you 
have accomplished to spend so much time away from your technological duties 
writing reports and defending your program? Let’s get to the nub of that. 

Admiral RicKkover. Well, I don’t want to be parochial or personal in this 
matter. I would prefer to talk about it in a general way. I can be more 
helpful that way. 

We have too many administrators and staff people in the executive branch of 
our Government. I am not saying this in a manner “let’s clean house” or any- 
thing such as that. 

But it is a fact that when there are too many people, work stops. Parkin- 
son’s law takes over. It is as simple as that. 


I want to say I don’t think that he was trying to throw rocks at 
anyone or trying to be clever. I was very much impressed with his 
sincerity. 

Resuming his testimony : 


These people are smart. They have administrative jobs to do, and in so doing 
they take up the time of the very few people who do the real productive work. 

Over the last 10 years there has been a constant increase in difficulty in get- 
ting a job done in Government. In fact, it has gotten to the point now where it 
is almost impossible to do a good job. 

It isn’t money. You don’t get jobs done with money alone. In fact, you can 
slow jobs with too much money, because it takes time to spend money. Also, 
it takes lots of people to spend lots of money. 

The situation is comparable to a fire department with one fire station and 
many fire alarms. We have only one fire station, but we keep on adding more 
fire alarms and more people are ringing alarms; the fire station can’t take care 
of all the demands being made on it. 

Similarly a few people doing the actual technical work are being overburdened 
by constant requests for information, justification, rejustification, and so on. 


Now as his commanding officer and chief naval officer, what is your 
impression of that testimony? I am not referring to Admiral Rick- 
over personally, but to that situation. What have you found along 
that line, and what can you do about it ? 

Admiral Burke. I have great sympathy for Admiral Rickover, sir, 
because I am in exactly the same position, and that is serious. 
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We are answering questions all the time. We are justifying a lot 
of things. That comes about because people are curious. They have 
a right to know, and they ought to know. The man that has got to 
justify a program is the man who knows the most about it. That is 
the way up and down the Jine. 


KEY PEOPLE LIKE ADMIRAL RICKOVER SHOULD BE PROTECTED 


Senator Stennis. But that is a very serious complaint. I think it 
is true of many others, too; of the men in the other services. That is 
why, when I visit military places, I send word ahead there are to be 
no honors. I don’t want to tie up the machinery of the place and have 
great numbers of staff members coming to brief me, and so forth. I 
think they have more important things to do. 

But I know it is a constant drain on their time. Is there something 
that you gentlemen, who are Chiefs of Staff, can do? Couldn’t you 
formulate some kind of plan together with the civilian side of the 
executive branch of the Government, to protect key people like Admiral 
Rickover, from this situation ? 


OUR DETERRENT ABILITY IS DEPENDENT UPON A WEAPONS MIX 


Admiral Burke. Perhaps. We haven’t been able to devise it yet. 
This comes about partly because of the tremendous technological ad- 
vances made in the last few years. There are many changes. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SaLtronsTauL. Let me ask you this. Our deterrent ability 
is dependent upon a mix of weapons, submarines, carriers, SAC Air 
Force, missiles, the Army and all that goes with all our component 
services, is it not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator SayronsraLL. And we are not dependent on any one? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SatronstaLy. And your statement today as to our deter- 
rent ability to stop any war from starting, is based on that whole 
general mix of weapons as well as the Navy ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SattonstaLL. And you have great confidence in the Navy 
and its ability to do its part ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


FORCES CANNOT BY AUGMENTED MUCH WHEN DANGER ARISES 


Senator Satronsratu. And if, as Mr. Weisl has said, a reasonable 
number of wars are started, or difficulties encountered such as Taiwan 
and Lebanon, you certainly will advise the authorities to give you 
the immediate opportunity to increase your personnel or to increase 
what you believe is necessary for the Navy to continue to take its part ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. However, in fairness, you can supple- 
ment with your capability in existence, then, but you can’t add very 
much to it at the time when the danger is upon you. 

Senator SatronsTraLu. I understand that; but, if our national 
security begins to become involved with the situations around the 
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world, you certainly would do your utmost to see that the Navy takes 
its part in our defense. 

Admiral Burke. Of course. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Now Senator Bridges was not able to be here 
today, but I know he is interested in this question, and I am too, and 
I am sure we all are. Do you believe in a single Chief of Staff? 


OPPOSES SINGLE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are you satisfied with the present system of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Admiral Burke. I am getting so I react to that not satisfied ques- 
tion, sir, automatically. 

Senator Sauronstauu. I leave out the word “satisfied.” Do you be- 
lieve that that is the best system 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. The present system has some rw ndous 
virtues which the single chief-of-staff system does not have. I don’t 
think that any one man will ever have the knowledge to make the de- 

cisions which will be necessary in a single chief-of-staff system. 

Now, true, he will have a staff whic h should advise him. But, in 
advising him, there is always the tendency to get a single group around 
him, and sooner or later it would be very bad. 

The advantage of this system that we have now is that if some- 
thing is wrong, or if we think that something is wrong, we are heard 
as individuals. I have the utmost respect for General Twining. He 
is one of the most wonderful men I have ever met. But we don’t 
always agree. And sometimes we disagree pretty strongly. 

But I can now disagree, and he can and will listen. Then, if neces- 
sary, we can take it up before the Secretary of Defense. We can lay 
our problems out before him. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. Do you believe from the recent order of the 
Secretary of Defense, that he will participate earlier / 

Admiral Burke. He comes in on it earlier, and I believe that is 
going to bea great help. 

But I believe a single Chief of Staff or anything similar thereto 
will ruin the effectiveness of some fundamental element of our mili- 
tary services. It could be any one of them, and I think that when that 
happens, it will generate a weakness, and I think our country will be 
in serious danger. 

One of the advantages of a single Chief of Staff is supposed to be 
economy, the elimination of duplication. We have very little dupli- 
cation now left in the services. What could happen is the elimina- 
tion of one whole element, so you don’t have that element at all, and 
thereby leave yourself wide open, betting that just one thing is going 
to happen. 

Senator Satronstati. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Senator. Senator Symington? 

Senator Symrveron. Admiral, one question on what you have just 
said. Are you saying if there is a single Chief of Staff, you wouldn't 
have the right to disagree with him? 

Admiral Burke. [ don’t think I would have. It depends, 
course, on who is the single Chief of Staff. 
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Senator SymiNeron. If you were the Chief of Staff, would you let 
a subordinate come to you ‘and present a disagreement, or would you 
tell him not to tell you what he thought ! 

Admiral Burke. Certainly I w ould. 

Senator Symineron. You implied if there was a single Chief of 
Staff, that you wouldn't dare disagree with him. I think you are 
ynderrating yourself based on your record. 

Admiral Burke. No: that is not quite what I said. 

Senator Symineron. What did you say? Did you not say that 
if there was a single Chief of Staff that the other pe ‘ople couldn’t dis- 
agree with him ? 

“Admiral Burke. What I said was, sir, if there was a single Chief 
of Staff, sooner or later that single Chief of Statf would have only 
one element around him, and that is a group of people who support 
him and his ideas, and that is just as natural as the day is long. 

Senator SymiNneron. | think you underrate yourself, and ‘T think 
you underrate the people who serve under the Chiefs. I think you 
misinterpret the whole concept of how to manage a business in this 
country, and the biggest business in the world is the Pentagon. 


TWO POLARIS SUBMARINES WILL BE OPERATIONAL THIS YEAR 


I want to ask you the question again that was asked you by the 
chairman. Are you saying that we will have two POLARIS sub- 
marines fully operational this year at full range with the missiles on 
board ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; there will be two POLARIS submarines 
operational this year with the missiles on board. 

Senator Symineton. Do you know why the figure was changed in 
the last few weeks from one to two ? 

Admiral Burke. It has been two so far as I know, all along, sir. 

Senator Symineron. If you add the Russian missile capability on 
their submarines, which you have discussed intelligently at some 
length, wouldn’t that increase their total attack cap: bility ¢ 

Admiral Burke. Cert: ainly ; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You also said you thought limited war was 
more likely than general war; didn’t you? 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symincron. But the manned airplane is a better unit for a 
limited war than either the ICBM, the IRBM or the POLARIS; is it 
not ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrveron. You, at one time, expounded the theory of 
over-kill, that we didn’t need more weapons than are needed to do the 
job; is that right ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 


BELIEVES MISSILES WILL REPLACE BOMBERS 


Senator Symineron. Do you still stick to the theory of over-kill, 
and also the theory that we need a lot more POLARIS submarines? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Is that because you have more targets than 
there were last time ? 
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Admiral Burge. No, sir, because missiles are going to take the place 
of manned aircraft against large fixed targets in known locations. It 
is a question of changing weapons systems. 

Senator Symincton. There is no secret about what worries me in 
this situation, and I know you want me to give my frank opinion. 

I have consistently supported the POLARIS. One of the chief 
reasons that I have done that is because of my respect for you. You 
recommended it. 

But you apparently didn’t approve of the B-70, General White 
testified. He and possibly one other, voted for it. It worries me that 
we are going to stop the development of manned aircraft for the Air 
Force which can be used in both all-out war and limited war, and at 
the same time put many billions of dollars into a unit of which there 
is some question about ca difficult it would be to detect and destroy. 

But what worries me is if this decision on the B-70 is not changed, 
we are going to see the end of the development of manned aircraft, 
The Congress is being asked, apparently with the approval of the 
Joint Chiefs, to end research and development on additional manned 
aircraft in the Air Force at the same time we are being asked to put 
a great many billion dollars into the POLARIS. 

You, yourself testified that the POLARIS is only good for nuclear 
war or all-out war. The B-70, especially with the HOUND DOG 
and the follow-on plane-launched missile, which General White spoke 
about in his speech, certainly could be used for either all-out war or 
for limited war. SoI can’t see the logic of the decision. 

If we are going to give up the development of the manned aircraft, 
we ought to face up to its implications. We are going to give it up 
for the Air Force ultimately, and all naval air with it, unless there is 
a continued development of manned aircraft. 

Anything that came out of the B-70 from the standpoint of prog- 
ress that you would make beyond the heat barrier, of course, would be 
applied to all airplanes and all services and the commercial airplanes 
too. 

Admiral Burke. I agreed with the decision that was made on that, 
sir, and the reason is this: that the B-70 will not be available until 
1966 or thereabouts. It is a mach 3 airplane. 

Senator Symineron. Excuse me, General White said it very possi- 
bly would go to mach 6 or even 10. That was his testimony. 

Admiral Burke. I don’t know that, sir. I guess he is right, I don’t 
know. 

I always understood it to be a mach 3 airplane, sir, and that is what 
we were discussing, was a mach 8 airplane. 


MISSILES WOULD BE BETTER THAN B-70 


But that manned aircraft which must have the same control mech- 
anism as a missile, and that means a computer in it just like a mis- 
sile—that manned aircraft is doing exactly the same thing as a ballis- 
tic missile, and does it not as well and more expensively. 

In other words, the B-70 as a mach 3 airplane carrying nuclear 
weapons can’t do the job in that time period as well as ballistic mis- 
siles should be able to do the same job. 

Senator Symrnetron. Can you recall a missile once you have fired 
it and it has gone out, say, 50 miles ? 
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Admiral Burke. No sir. Consequently, you have got to have mis- 
siles which you don’t fire in a hair trigger response. That is another 
reason for POLARIS. 

Senator Symineron. But you could send out a B—70 for 5,000 miles, 
and then decide you didn’t want to fire anything or fire a missile for 
another 1,000 miles, and it would be a ballistic missile. 

Admiral Burke. Sure. 

Senator Symrneton. We have not yet a missile to be fired long dis- 
tances from a manned aircraft to the ICBM or the POLARIS missile 
capability from the standpoint of blast, which I don’t think we should 

into now. 

Admiral Burke. That is quite right. You could do that, but why 
do itthat way? Why not fire the ballistic missile right from the area 
underneath ? 

Senator Symrneron. Because it is stationary and a B—70 is not 
stationary. I am speaking not for the Air Force. I am speaking 
for all airmen. 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I do not understand this business of putting 
billions of dollars into something that goes along no faster than the 
fastest ships at sea today and cutting out completely all manned air- 
craft that can go at speeds of many thousands of miles an hour, 
maybe much more than mach 3. 

Admiral Burxe. I am not talking against manned aircraft because 
Iam all in favor of manned aircraft. 

Senator Symrneton. Why stop the development of them? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t want to stop the development of it. I am 
in favor of the development of the B-70, but not as a weapons system. 
I think it is true that the development of the engines will have 
offshoots. 

Senator Symrneron. You have stopped the development of the 
engine 

Soeniin) Burke. No, there is money in this as I understood it. 
There is money in the Air Force budget for the development. 

Senator Symineton. But for no reconnaissance capability, no elec- 
tronics, just the engine and the frame. 

Admiral Burke. As a weapons system, I don’t think the B-70 can 
do the job any better than a ballistic missile, and it is going to cost 
alot more. It is not a cheap airplane. It costs a couple of billion 
dollars before you get the first one. It is a tremendous figure. 

Senator Symrnetron. How much have you got in POLARIS today ? 

Admiral Burke. Sir? 

Senator Symineton. How much do you have in POLARIS and 
plan to have in POLARIS? 

Admiral Burke. But that is for more than one. We have got a 
couple of billion dollars in it. 

‘Senator Symrneton. But the B-70 can be used for either conven- 
tional or nuclear war. 

Admiral Burke. A mach 8 airplane, sir? It is a very expensive 
way. 

Senator Symrneron. All I am telling you is what has been the 
testimony before this committee. 
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Admiral Burke. I am sure that airplanes will be used, but I doubt 
if a mach 3 airplane will be used in limited wars. 

Senator Symineron. This is going to come up. This business of 
buying billions of dollars worth of something going well under 100 
miles an hour, and « sanceling out all future for “Manned aircraft is a 
serious matter. 

The F-108 fighter program was cancelled on the grounds that. the 
B-70 would do the job, and now in effect we are cancelling the B-70, 

Admiral Burke. This speed of the submarine, sir, which you re- 
ferred to, it doesn’t have to have speed. It is on station. 

Senator Symineron. That is a matter of opinion, Admiral. My 
opinion is that you can detect anything in the world if you try hard 
enough, and one of the things that makes detection more diflicult ; is 
speed. 

I am for the POLARIS, but I am amazed that all of a sudden 
the U.S. Air Force, which frankly has meant a lot to me, as to a lot 
of other Americans, is being deprived of a follow-on aircraft. 

Admiral Burke. Cert: ainly. 

Senator Symrveron. And the same thing applies to the Naval Air 
arm. They are not going to have any new airplanes in developmental 
research either. I think capability in the sky is going to be terribly 
important, manned as well as unmanned. 

Admiral Burke. That is true, sir, I agree to that. 


WE DO NOT KNOW LOCATION OF RUSSIAN OPERATIONAL MISSILE SITES 


Senator Symineron. Did you say that we haven't the least idea 
whether Russia has any missile sites? Did you testify to that? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. I think what I said, if I said that, it 

can be misinterpreted. What I mean is we do not know where any 
missile sites are other than their test missile sites. I know we know 
where the test sites are. 

Senator Symrveron. I thought you said we haven’t the least idea 
whether Russia has any missile sites. 

Admiral Burke. I didn’t intend to. 

Senator Symineton. I thought you wanted that clear for the record. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you. 

Senator Symincron. Because it would be in opposition to other 
testimony that has been given in this field. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. I would. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the admiral 
again. He is always a fine witness. Ever since I have known him, he 
has fought for his own service and fought for the country, and it is 
always a privilege and a pleasure to listen to him testify. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you Senator. 

Senator Stennis. Senator Martin ? 

Senator Martin. Admiral, a moment ago in your discussion with 
Mr. Weis! about brush-fire wars, I more or less came to the conclusion 
that the location of those brush-fire wars had something to do with 
the number we could expect to fight simultaneonsly, is that true/ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir. If they are in widely sepa- 
rated areas. 
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Senator Martin. We can’t count on just so many brush-fire wars 
and wrap them up in one package. It depends a little on what they 
are. 

Admiral Burke. Where they are, who they are, what is involved, 
how big they are and a lot of other things, sir. 

Senator Martin. Our Nation has been described as incapable of 
fighting more than two brush-fire wars of a certain size and location 
simultaneously. How many brush-fire wars of similar size and loca- 
tion is Russia capable of conducting simultaneously ? 

Admiral Burke. Not very many, sir, except on her own borders. 
Recently, Russia hasn’t fought very many small wars. She gets her 
satellites or Communist C hina to launch these attacks. 

Senator Martin. I am not talking about launching. I am talking 
about fighting them to a conclusion. 

Admiral Burke. It depends upon the size of the brush-fire war. 


RUSSIA’S LIMITED WAR CAPABILITY IS LIMITED 


Senator Martin. I dislike very much to have to leave this hearing 
with any impression that Russia has unlimited capability of carrying 
on innumerable brush-fire wars regardless of location, whereas we 
are limited in brush-fires to possibly two of the size and type that 
were then named. 

Admiral Burke. You are quite right, sir, that she must fight her 
wars on her periphery, I mean on the Communist periphery, whereas 
we can exert force in those locations too. We have a great capability, 
and it is true that Russia is also limited in her cap: ability. 

Senator Martin. Yes. The impression first struck me that whereas 
the testimony here has indicated that we can hold our own, as of now, 
against Russia, yet Russia has an unlimited capability of waging 
brush-fire wars, and we have a very limited capability of fighting 
those same brush-fire wars. 

I wanted to clarify that point a little bit. That is all I have in 
mind. 

Admiral Burke. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. Senator Cannon? 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


RUSSIA COULD SPONSOR LIMITED WARS BY SATELLITES 


Admiral, you would not want to leave the impression that Russia 
and her satellites do not have the capability of conducting more than 
two brush-fire wars at one time, would you! I am talking about 
Communist-dominated countries. 

Admiral Burke. That depends entirely upon the size and where 
she wants them to break out. 

She can create a lot of trouble without actually conducting a limited 
war. That is, she can create a lot of trouble by local C ommunists in an 
area, in which her own troops are not involved at all. 

Senator C ANNON. In other words, she might project a number of 
brush-fire type wars and not be actively engaged herself at all. 

Admiral Burke. She might sponsor them. 
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JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF DIFFER ON POLARIS 


Senator Cannon. Yes. Now you made the statement earlier that 
you were not sure that the Secretary of Defense shares your confidence 
in the POLARIS. I wonder if you could state whether or not the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff share your confidence in the POLARIS, 

Admiral Burke. I think there is a difference of opinion, of course, 
on the degree of confidence in the POLARIS. But I think they all do; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. When you say there is a difference of opinion, is 
that as to the 

Admiral Burke. What you are asking me, sir, is what another man 
thinks, and that is awfully difficult to answer unequivocally. 

Senator Cannon. I am prompted by the fact that you have already 

said you weren’t sure whether the Secretary of Defense shared your 
confidence, and also by the fact that you indicated, or you testified, 
that on numerous occasions in the past there have been ‘splits in the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As I understand it, on some occasions you actually come out with a 
split decision, do you not? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, submitted to the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Cannon. And that has happened on many occasions dur- 
ang the 414 years you have been on ‘the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has it 
not ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. I don’t want to give the impression that 
most of our papers are split, because they are not. Most of them 
agree. 

Senator Cannon. Well, give us some example. Would you say 40 
or 50 times in the 41%4 years you have been on the Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Burke. Probably 30 or 40 papers a year. 

Senator Cannon. And those have been matters that have been 
important enought to submit to the Secretary for decision, is that 
right ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir, although sometimes they are compara- 
tively small matters. 

Senator Cannon. But on this occasion, you don’t know whether 
or not there would be a split decision on the POLARIS. It hasn't 
gone that far. 

Admiral Burxe. The supplemental has not been submitted to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Cannon. I don’t believe I have any further questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Weisl, do you have further questions ? 





SOVIET SATELLITES HAVE SIGNIFICANT MILITARY CAPABILITY 


Mr. Wrist. Just one question in order to clarify the record. How 
many divisions do the East Germans have ? 

Admiral Burxn. I think the East Germans have a total of eight 
divisions, but I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Wertst. I think the testimony was that they had 21 divisions. 

Admiral Burge. Operational? I think it is the Russian divisions 
in East Germany may be 21, sir. Maybe it is a total of 21. 

Mr. Wetst. How many divisions do we have? 
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Admiral Burke. We have five in Germany, sir. 

Mr. Weist. How many divisions do the Chinese Communists have? 
[know they have a great many divisions. 

Admiral Burke. They have a great many. I think it is about— 
[don’t knowthenumber. Itis about 100 divisions. 

Mr. West. I think you testified this morning, did you not, that 
they have very capable soldiers who learned quickly as fliers, and 
learned to use new weapons quickly / 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weist. And how many divisions does the United Arab Re- 

ublichave? They havea substantial number. 

Admiral Burke. They have a substantial number ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wetst. Haven’t the Russians supplied all of their satellites 
with modern arms ¢ 

Admiral Burxe. Yes, sir; they have supplied a lot of modern 
arms. 

Mr. Weitsu. Haven’t they supplied the Chinese naval forces with 
submarines ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; they supplied the first ones. The Red 
Chinese are now building Russian- designed submarines. 

Mr. WeIsu. So that when we talk about limited wars, we don’t talk 
about Russia’s capability alone, but Russia plus China plus other 
satellites. 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir; and similarly, sir, we count 
our allies in, too. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral Burke, is there anything you wish to 
say now before we proceed 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Anything further you wish to say ? 

Admiral Bure. I think I am said out, sir. Thank you very much. 

Senator Srennis. I want to thank you for attending our session 
today. I know it has been a long day for you. 

General Shoup, will you stand, please. We are certainly glad to 
have you here. I have found that you are a man of great patience as 
well as other virtues. 

It is customary, as you know, for our w itnesses to be sworn. Do you 
solemnly swear that your testimony here will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Suoup. I do, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Weisl, will you proceed, please? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. DAVID M. SHOUP, COMMANDANT, U.S. MARINE 
CORPS 


Mr. Wetst. General Shoup, I believe, in your remarks to your staff 
when you took command, you stated as follows, and you correct me if 
I don’t quote you correctly : 


Our budget estimate for 1961 is for funds to support a 175,000-man Marine 
Corps. The percentage of our three division wing teams that may simultane- 
ously be committed to combat and the location, intensity, and duration of the 
conflict could be such as to properly require a ready Marine Corps of 200,000, 
215,000, 235,000 or even more. Nevertheless, our most important job is always 
to think and work hard, to get as much fight from our plight as we possibly can. 


Is that your statement? 
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General SHoup. Exactly. 

Mr. Weis. Would you like to enlarge on it or comment on it fur- 
ther, General ? 

General SuHovur. If there are any parts of it that are not clear, | 
would be glad to. 


1961 BUDGET RESPONSIBLE FOR MARINE PLIGHT 


Mr. Weist. The only thing that wasn’t quite clear to me, as an 
amateur, was the reference “to get as much fight from our plight.” 
Did you consider the 175,000-marine army a plight? 

General Suovr. If I may, just leave out the word “army.” 

Mr. Weist. Leave that out. I apologize. 

General Suovr. I referred specifically to a situation that is very 
easy to explain without going into too much detail. 

We have a number of missions set forth by Congress, including 
those that the President may direct; and then we are required to 
maintain three combat divisions, three wings, develop amphibious 
techniques in operations, and such other things as the President may 
direct, and also maintain forces to support these divisions. 

Now, in addition to that, we have a requirement for general war. 
We havea function to perform in mobilization planning. When my 
= essor and everyone else has talked about 200,000 marines, they 
were talking about being able to do our entire mission, which includes 
this business. If you can imagine the limited war situation in which 
all of our divisions and wings were to be committed, and we were 
fighting and we had to continue to fight, during that period of time, 
because of our shortage of people, we would have to send people from 
our posts and stations to keep them fighting. We can do this since 
we have 45,000 of the finest trained marine reserves that we have 
ever had and we could use them, too, because the President can call 
them, 


LOWER MARINE STRENTH AFFECTS GENERAL WAR CAPABILITIES 


Well then, if at that moment, general war should start, then we 
would be in the predicament of having taken people from our posts 
and stations who would be required to help us mobilize and perform 
this mission that we are required to do during mobilization. 

Now that is exactly the risk we take, and that is the plight we are 
in. The mission of mobilization and expansion related thereto and 
deployments related thereto, is written with the same color ink on the 
same color paper as that requiring three combat divisions and three 
wings. So with this loss of 25,000 people, the risk you take is that if 
under the conditions I enumerated you should then have general war, 
we would not be in a position to expand and partic ipate in our gen- 
eral war plan. 

At the same time I would like to make the observation that annual 
budgets do not fund for general war or other actual combat opera- 
tions, nor do they provide “funds for deployment anticipating combat 
operations like the Taiwan or Lebanon situation. Our budgets do 
not provide for that. 

Mr. Wetst. Your budget does not provide for that ? 
General SHour. No, sir. 
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Mr. Wrist. What does the limitation of 175,000 men do to your 
staying power in case of war? 

General Suour. I would like to point out that our staying power 
would be just as good as it would with 200,000 men, except we would 
have to empty our posts and stations to do it. 


MARINE CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS ADEQUATE 


Mr. West. May I ask this question, General. In the event of a 
conventional war, do we have sufficient conventional weapons, such as 
bombs, in your opinion ? 

General SuHovur. In my opinion, as far as the Marine Corps is con- 
cerned, and I conferred with the staff officers of mine who should 
know, I am satisfied with the number of conventional bombs that we 
will have available in fiscal 1961 to carry on a conventional war that 
we could participate in with the force we have. 

Mr. Werst. Is sufficient provision being made now for the develop- 
ment of conventional bombs and other weapons, in your opinion ? 

General Suovur. I believe that that problem is brought so forcefully 
to the attention of the people responsible during the Taiwan situation, 
that I can answer unequivocally “Yes.” 

Mr. Wrist. General Shoup, Senator Saltonstall requested that I 
ask you this question. 

You testified before the Appropriations Committee that you could 
get along under the budget with 175,000 men, but if a general war 
should start, which you don’t foresee this year, you would need 
200,000 men to fill the responsibility of the Marines as laid out, is that 
correct ? 

General Suour. Is that a question ? 

Mr. Weisu. That is the question Senator Saltonstall wished me 
to ask. 

General Suovur. I did state that. 

Mr. Wetsu. Do you care to expand on that ? 

General Suovup. I just did. 

Mr. Wrist. You did, that is right. I.think, General Shoup, those 
are all the questions that counsel wishes to ask. If there is anything 
you would like to tell the committee, I would appreciate it if you 
would do so. 

General SHour. As I can observe here, it is well known to many 
that our part of the Defense Department budget only amounts to a 
little over 2 percent, but with that 2 percent I believe that the American 
public is going to get a pretty good package. 

Mr. Wrist. You certainly do more than 2 percent of the fighting. 

General Suoup. Well, I never made any representation predicting 
when and where the fight will start, but I predict the Marines will 
be there. 

Senator Stennis. General, as I understand the previous testimony, 
you have an airlift that is capable of taking 114 divisions? 

General Suour. No, sir. That is ship-lift, amphibious combatant, 
amphibious forces. 
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MARINE AIRLIFT COULD HANDLE 3,000 TROOPS 


Senator Srennis. We had been talking about airlift the other day 
with reference to the Army, and I did not think you had an airlift 
to take care of a division and a half of your own men. What do you 
have in the way of an airlift, General ? 

General Suovr. The air unit that we have for our specific use 
within the theaters amounts to enough airplanes, and that is intra- 
theater, not transoceanic, so that we can carry about 2,088 troops for 
a thousand mile leg, I mean about a 2,000 mile leg, and about 3,000 
troops for a thousand mile leg. 

Now we do have in previous budgets 16 GV-1l’s, or C-130’s, and 
we have in this budget under naval appropriations, of course, for the 
Marine Corps, 20 of this type aircraft. These will give us an airlift 
capability—a dual capability which includes their capability to be used 
as refuelers for aircraft as well as that of carrying troops and 
equipment. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have a full complement of your other 
aircraft like your tactical air, I believe you call it? 

General SHoup. I think that we have on hand those that are sched- 
uled ; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Is that enough to go with this 175,000 strength 
that you have? 

General Suovurp. I think that it is, under the plan that we are 
operating. And of course, you realize that this is not just the Marines, 
because all of naval air is backing us up also. All the planes that are 
on their carriers that they have. 

Senator Stennis. You have your own three wings, and then the 
Naval aviation is supplemental for your purposes; that is, it is available 
for your purpose ? 

General Suovur. In an assault operation, yes, sir, and to protect the 
landing force. 

Senator Srennis. All right. Senator Martin, do you have any 
questions ? 

Senator Martin. I have no questions. 

Senator STENNis. Senator Cannon? 

Senator Cannon. General Shoup, you do have enough personnel 
and enough equipment and materiel under the present programing, 
in your opinion, to carry out the roles and missions assigned to your 
organization for this year? 





MARINES ARE ADEQUATELY PREPARED FOR ROLE IN LIMITED WAR 


General Suovr. With that one exception, Senator Cannon, the mis- 
sion to be ready to mobilize and expand and continue to fight ina 
general war. If we were performing all the other missions that 
we have, and we were engaged in them and had no additional people 
except our Reserves and what we have budgeted for here, we would 
have to push the people out of our posts and stations. They are, 
however, ready to fight, too. 

They are Marines, and we can send them from our posts and sta- 
tions. But then, if at that time, general war should come, then of 
course the very people that we need here to mobilize and get prepared 
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for expansion would be considerably reduced. That is the only area 
that I foresee that we can’t do everything that we could be expected 
to do with 200,000 Marines. 

Senator © ANNoN. And if Admiral Burke is correct in his analysis 
that the prime danger for the next few years is that of limited war, 
then, in accordance with your assigned roles and missions in that con- 
nection, you consider your or gwanizi ition to be adequately provided 
for ¢ 

General Suoup. Yes, sir; and I must conclude that we are not 
budgeted for general war. If we were, I would say $42 billion 
would expand to $542 billion. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. You are not even budgeted, as I understand it, 
for trouble spots or limited encounters. 

General SHour. We are budgeted to be ready for them. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General SHovur. Like Lebanon. If we have to go, then we chew up 
more material, we use more stuff, we lose more of it, and so then we 
have to find out how much it costs to do that, because we have never 
been permitted to budget for a contingency. 

Senator Stennis. I want to commend you again, General Shoup, 
for what I thought was a very fine statement that you made soon 
after you : assumed your responsibilities and duties. I am referring to 
your statement to your officers and men. 

I think that our country as a whole, is certainly not going downhill, 
but I think in some ways we are growing soft. 

I think your statement and your attitude is the very opposite of 
softness. I like the austerity and steel; the austerity in your ap- 
proach, and the steel that you have in your own backbone, and that 
which you expect to keep instilled into your corps. I think it is : 
very encouraging statement. 

(reneral SHour. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Admiral Burke and General Shoup, we thank 
you, and your staff members, too, from whom we have heard so little. 

You have had a very fine session here, and’ you have made a splendid 
impression and a strong presentation of a wonderful service. On 
my first trip to Asia last fall, I didn’t realize what a deep satisfaction 
I would derive from seeing your men out there in force, and in sé eeing 
your naval forces. I went to Subic Bay, and then I had the privi- 
lege of seeing part of your fleet out in the ocean. I happened to fly 
over them by pure chance. I also came in contact with many of your 
ine officersand men. I commend each of you. 

Now because of a certain disparity here with respect to POL: ARIS 
figures, it will be necessary for us to hold a brief executive session. 
With that understanding, I am going to ask those of you who are 
not cleared to retire from the room. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p.m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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U.S. SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, AND THE 
(COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 5:45 
pim., in room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator John C. Stennis 
presiding. 

Present, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Senator Sten- 
nis. 

Present, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Stennis, Cannon, and Martin. 

Also present: Edwin L. Weisl, special counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, 
associate special counsel; Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff director of Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences and Preparedness Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee; Max Lehrer, assistant staff director, Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee : Stuart P. 
French, associate counsel. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; Dr. Glen P. Wilson, chief clerk; and 
Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Stennis. All right, we will proceed. 

Mr. Vance, you have the questions here. Proceed, please. 


TESTIMONY OF ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Vance. Admiral Burke, there seems to be some confusion about 
the operational deployment date for the POLARIS submarines. 


POLARIS OPERATIONAL DEPLOYMENT OUTLINED 


First I would like to ask, how many POLARIS submarines will be 
operationally deployed by the end of calendar year 1960? 

Admiral Burke. Two. 

Mr. Vancr. When will they be deployed in 1960? 

\dmiral BurK«r. | Deleted. ] 

Mr. Vance. [Deleted.] For the first one, is that correct ? 

Admiral Burke. It will be in [deleted]. 

Mr. Vance. How many POLARIS will be deployed in 1961? 
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Admiral Burke. There will be [deleted]. 

Mr. Vance. How many by midyear of that year ? 

Admiral Burke. [Deleted] by mid-1961. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Vancr. There will be a total of [deleted] by mid-1961; is that 
correct ¢ 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Vance. And will there be [deleted] more added during the 
last half of that calendar year ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Vance. How many will be operationally deployed by mid- 
1962? 

Admiral Burke. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Vance. And how many by the end of that year? 

Admiral Burke. By the end of 1962 there will be nine. 

Mr. Vance. How many will be operationally deployed by mid- 
1963 ? 

Admiral Burke. [ Deleted. ] 

Mr. Vance. How many by the end of 1963? 

Admiral Burke. I don’t have the figure for the end of 1963. For 
[deleted] we have 10 deployed with a total of 12 deployable, and 
that is the time when you start deploying 85 percent of your total 
number of submarines. Ten or fifteen percent will be back under 
overhaul. 

Mr. Vance. Would you explain what you mean by deployable? 

Admiral Burke. Deployable or deployed ? 

Mr. Vance. Deployable. 

Admiral Burke. They are all ready to go, but they are not yet 
deployed. 

Mr. Vance. Does that mean, then, that in [deleted] there will be 
12 POLARIS submarines at sea, only 10 of which will be deployed? 

Admiral Burke. There will be 12 submarines that are ready to go 
to sea, but 2 of those may be in a shipyard under overhaul; you see. 

Mr. Vance. Where will their crews be? 

Admiral Burke. They will be with the ship. They will have two 
crews, as you know, for each one of these submarines, and one crew 
is, of course, always with the ship. The other one is back in the train- 
ing area. 

Mr. Vance. [ Deleted. } 

Admiral Burke. [Deleted], sir. 

Mr. Vance. Is the figure the same at the end of 1964, Admiral? 

Admiral Burke. I think it is, but I don’t have that data right 
here, sir. 

Mr. Vance. Will you supply it for the record, please? 

(Committee furnished classified information.) 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. That is on the basis of the present 1961 
approval of the President’s 1961 budget we are talking about all the 
way through. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you. 
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DECISION ‘TO ACCELERATE POLARIS PROGRAM SHOULD BE MADE BY 
MARCH 1, 1960 


Now, if a decision were to be made to speed up the program, could 
it be done ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vance. When would that decision have to be made, and how 
much could the program be accelerated ? 

Admiral Burke. It would have to be made very quickly. 

Mr. Vance. How quickly ? 

Admiral Burks, Well, it should be made within a month, because 
every month’s delay thereafter will add a month on these figures which 
I have. 

In other words, the leadtime is what counts here. By [deleted] we 
would still have [deleted] with the decision on March 1—we could 
have [deleted ]. 

Mr. Vance. On March 1, 1960, Admiral ? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vance. Thank you. 

Admiral Burke. And if we made that decision in effect now, we 
could have instead of [deleted] we could have [deleted }. 


NAVY CONTEMPLATES FISCAL YEAR 1960 SUPPLEMENTAL FOR POLARIS 


Mr. Vance. Does that mean that you are contemplating a 1960 
supplemental ? 

Admiral Burke. This is the maximum possible, sir. It depends 
on how much supplemental we get. This is the maximum that we 
could build regardless of the money. 

Mr. Vance. Would that require more than one shift at the ship- 
yards, or is it only a question of money ? 

Admiral Burke. It would require some overtime work, but not a 
two-shift program all the way through. It would require some people 
to get overtime. 

Mr. Vance. Admiral, who has to make the decision by March 1, 
1960 ? 

Admiral Burke. The decision to go, sir? 

Mr. Vance. Yes. 

Admiral Burke. Well, it will have to be the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Congress. 

me. Vance. Does it depend on the Congress acting by March 1, 
1960 ? 

Admiral Burke. That is correct, sir; and every month thereafter 
will add another month on the time [deleted] if we went to the maxi- 
mum program possible, it would be possible to have 18 or more PO- 
LARIS submarines deployed. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 SUPPLEMENTAL OF $150 MILLION NEEDED FOR 
POLARIS LONG LEADTIME ITEMS 


Mr. Vance. Admiral, does this maximum accelerated program you 
are talking about, depend upon additional funds in 1960? 

Admiral Burke. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Vance. How much? 
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Admiral Burke. It is about $150 million, sir. That is to get the 
long leadtime items right now. 

Mr. Vance. Admiral, how can this be completed by March 1 of this 
year, which is only 3 weeks off ? 

Admiral Burke. Well, it probably can’t sir; but we have to start 
from some date, and a month later will cause a month’s slippage in 
the other dates. 

Mr. Vance. When do you expect a decision from the executive 
branch on that program which you have just been describing? 

Admiral Burke. I would hope for a decision within 2 or 3 weeks, 
However, I don’t know what to expect on that. It depends upon a 
lot of things that are far beyond my control, sir. 


POLARIS ACCELERATION REQUEST NOT YET SUBMITTED TO SECRETARY oF 
DEFENSE, JCS OR BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Vance. Have you requested approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense on this program yet? 

Admiral Burke. Not yet, sir. We are preparing the letters now, 
sir. 

Mr. Vance. Has it been submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff yet? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. We will submit it, in accordance with 
the regular budgetary procedures, to the Secretary of Defense, and 
he will submit it further. 

Mr. Vance. Has it been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget yet? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir. 


FIRST POLARIS SHOT FROM SUBMARINE SCHEDULED THIS SUMMER 


Mr. Vance. Admiral, when is the first underwater shot to take 
place? 

Admiral Burke. In the summertime, late spring or summer. That 
is the complete missile from the George Washington. 

Mr. Vance. In other words, the first shot launched from the sub- 
marine itself? 

Admiral Burke. From that particular submarine; yes, sir. That 
is not the first underwater shot, but the first one from the George 
Washington of a complete missile; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vance. Will that be a full range shot, or less than 1,200 miles? 

Admiral Burxe. It will be instrumented. When you instrument 
it, you put weight in these missiles, and so it will be a 1,200-mile 
capable missile. But with the additional weight in the missile, it will 
not go so far. 

Mr. Vance. Approximately 900 miles? 

Admiral Burke. Approximately 900, maybe less. What you want 
to test there is your launching capability. 

Mr. Vance. One further question regarding a maximum program. 
Can the Joint Chiefs, the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of 
the Budget act on your request in 3 weeks under the ordinary or regu- 
lar budget procedures ? 

Admiral Burke. No, sir; I don’t think so, sir. 

Senator Stennis. All right. Anything further? 

Mr. Vance: I believe that is all. 
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Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. 

Senator Martin, do you have any thing further ? 

Senator Cannon? 

All right, gentlemen, thank you again very much. We have enjoyed 
having you here. 

(Whereupon, at 5:55 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, F ebruary 9, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1960 


U.S. SENATE 
PreParepNess [NVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, AND THE 
COMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 
am., in room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator John C. 
Stennis presiding. 

Present, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee : Senators Sten- 
nis, Sy mington, Bartlett, Saltonstall, and Smith. 

Present, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Stennis, Symington, Young of Ohio, Cannon, Smith, Wiley, Martin, 
and Case of New Jersey. 

Also present: Capt. L. P. Gray LI, U.S. Navy, military assistant 
tothe Chairman of = Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Also present: Senator Bush; Edwin L. Weisl, special counsel ; 
Cyrus R. Vance, associate special counsel ; Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff 
director of Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences and Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee; Max Lehrer, assistant staff 
director, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, Stuart P. 
French, associate counsel, and Robert M. Neal, attorney. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; William J. Deachman, assistant 
counsel; Dr. Glen P. W ilson, chief clerk; and Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, 
assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Stennis. The committee will come to order, please. Let’s 
see if we can’t have a working arrangement with our photographers 
this morning. 

You know that is one of the things that I have changed my mind 
on considerably since coming to the Senate. My thinking on this has 
been influenced by the conduct of many of this group and also by my 
association and discussions with Mr, Henry L. Griffin, Chairman of 
the Press Photographers Gallery. I have been greatly impressed 
with Mr. Griffin’s statements regarding the work of our press pho- 


py peners. 

alize that the photographers really serve a major part in trans- 
mitting the news and operations of our government to the American 
people. It is a part of the free press, without which I am sure that 
our form of government could not last very long. So I am willing 
to give the necessary time to the photographers “and other elements 
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of our free press, provided it does not interfere with the operations 
of the committee. I am sure they do not want to interfere, but in 
their enthusiasm, they sometimes may detract from the witness or 
from the committee member who is trying to question the witness, 
_By working together, I believe we can better serve the cause, of 
giving the facts to the American people, that is the purpose of the 
Chair, and I am sure it is that of the press and the photographers, 

Today, the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee and the Space 
Committee will hear Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Following General Twining, we expect to hear from 
Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates. ; 

Because it is the responsibility of Congress to provide the essential 
enabling legislation for America’s security, we have asked the Na- 
tion’s senior military officials to advise us. 

The members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—the Chiefs of the mili. 
tary services—have already appeared. Today, General Twining, we 
are asking your advice in your capacity as the country’s top military 
official, as former chief of staff of the Air Force and as a distinguished 
citizen. 

History proves that nations who do not look to their common de- 
fense do not remain long as principal actors on the stage of world 
affairs. 

America today is strong. We must continue to be strong. We 
must be certain that our defenses are based on sound military require- 
ments, and I think this is the major question before the world, as 
President Eisenhower goes to the summit conference. Are we really 
strong enough to deal from a position of strength? Rather than 
having a major part of the world thinking that we might be secondary, 
I believe this is what the question comes down to. 

General Twining, it is customary to swear in all witnesses. Will 
you please stand and be sworn ? 

Do you solemnly swear that your testimony at this hearing will be 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

General Twrnrnec. I do. 

Senator Stennis. If the members of the committee are ready, we 
will proceed. Perhaps it will be better, if we can, to let the general 
make his statement without interruption, which I understand is brief. 

General, proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Twrntna. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
I would like permission to make a few opening remarks. 

I believe I can be of service to the committee in setting forth as 
clearly as I can my personal views on some of the vital issues that 
are involved in the current hearing. 

I realize that there are some honest and sincere men who will not 
hold the same views that I do. I respect their views, even though I 
may not agree with them. 
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I have the responsibility as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to advise the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and 
the President of my own view. 

These are views formed after careful consideration of all the facts 
involved in the complex matters which lead to the design of our de- 
fense posture. In analyzing our posture versus that of an enemy, 
we utilize national intelligence of the highest degree of sensitivity. 
Moreover, to conduct the analysis we undertake war games. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me just a minute. Do you have copies 
of your statement so that we may follow you more closely ¢ 

General Twinrtne. No, I’m sorry I don’t. This is very short. 

In these efforts we establish assumptions, crank in national intelli- 
gence, and then engage in the most complex calculations known to 
professional analysts and strategists. Some of these efforts require 
months of work on the part of the best brains that this country can 
muster. 

I believe in our national intelligence estimates. I am briefed 
nearly every day of the year regarding the developing intelligence 
picture, worldwide. This daily briefing is standard practice for key 
officials and officers of the Department. We do not wait until the 
end of the year for one final intelligence briefing and then relate all 
of our plans and programs to it. Our planning process is continuous 
as is our intelligence process. 

I believe, and I know, that the military professional is never satis- 
fied with the forces at his command. 

I believe that we have enough military strength today to carry out 
our assigned missions, and I believe that our combined American 
leadership will see to it that we continue to have enough. 

On the basis of all the information available to me, and in view of 
the mix and locations of our retaliatory weapons systems, I just do 
not believe that any nation possesses the ability today, or in the fore- 
seeable future, to attack us or destroy us without receiving unaccept- 
able damage in return. 

So long as our Armed Forces are maintained strong and ready and 
so long as our national will and courage remains vigorous and hearty, 
we have no reason to fear any human system or threat. 

I am not complacent. Yet I am not fearful of the Soviet capa- 
bility. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. All right, members of the committee, we will fol- 
low the usual pattern today of calling on counsel, and then on each 
Senator for 10 minutes so as to give everyone a chance to ask ques- 
tions. The second time around, we will extend the time on the re- 
quest of any Senator. 

Mr. Weisl, you may proceed. 


INORDINATE DELAY IN RESPONDING TO RECOMMENDATIONS OF SAC 
COMMANDER 


Mr. Wrist. General Twining, General Power stated to this com- 
mittee last week that in March 1959, he sent a request to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff stating his urgent requirements for airborne alert, and 
I quote briefly his answers to my questions: 
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Py Joint Chiefs of Staff asked to approve and fund an airborne alert 
General Power. They were. 
Mr. Weist. When was the request submitted to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
General Power. It was submitted in March of 1959, I believe around March 6 
Mr. WEIsL. That was almost 10 months ago. 
General Power. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WEISL. Did you receive any reply? 
General Power. I have not received a reply from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


How is it possible, General Twining, in these critical times that a 


request of such urgency has not been replied to for 10 months by the 
Joint Chiefs, who are in command of General Power? : 


REQUEST PROCESSED THROUGH ROUTINE BUDGET REVIEW 


General Twininc. His request would naturally go into the normal 
budget eycle because it requires a considerable amount of money, 
so it was held until we went through the normal budget cycle and had 
discussed it within the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

That is why the delay. A decision on this whole matter was not 
made until late this fall. 

Mr. Weist. Wasn’t the major 

General Twinine. I might say though that, of course, General 
Power, though he did not get a direct communication from the Joint 
Chiefs, knew exactly the status of what was going on all this time 
through his own Service Chief of Staff. 

Mr. West. Did he learn that through the grapevine or directly 
from the people who command him ? 

General Twininc. He probably got it through the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, but he was not informed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. You are right. 





JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF SHIIOULD HAVE NOTIFIED GENERAL POWER 
OF ATRBORNE ALERT DECISION 


Mr. Wetst. Don’t the Joint Chiefs have the responsibility of telling 
the commander of SAC, who serves under the Joint Chiefs? 

General Twintna. They had not made the decision. 

Mr. Weist. Wasn’t the major change in the National Security Act 
Amendments of 1958, removing the Secretaries of military depart- 
ments from the chain of command, proposed so there would be direct 
chain of command between the unified and specified commanders and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Twrntnc. That is correct, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would be the proper people to inform him. 

Mr. West. Since this was supposed to streamline operations, why 
does it take more than 10 months to answer a letter of such urgency 
to a commander of 90 percent of the free world’s retaliatory power. 

General Twrnrno. I would like to check the record on it to see what 
he was told and was not told. 

T do not know. 
Mr. West. Very well. Will you supply it for the record? 
General Twrntne. I will. 
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JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF MADE INTERIM REPLIES TO GENERAL POWER 


On April 30, 1959, the Joint Chiefs of Staff replied to General Power’s letter 
of March 6, 1959, after conducting a study of the initial recommendations sub- 
mitted by General Power. 

Again, on November 5, 1959, a dispatch was sent to General Power in response 
to his letter of August 12, 1959. General Power was informed that airborne 
alert was still under consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and that no 
Department of Defense decision had been made up to that time. 

(Nore.—The following information, pertinent to this point, was provided to 
the committee by General Power.) 

Upon further review of my testimony, I am concerned that one of my remarks 
could be misconstrued. In clarification then: I have not received a decision 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff regarding airborne alert. I have, however, re- 
ceived two interim responses from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which in the first 
ease indicated further evaluation of tests was required prior to reaching a 
decision, and in the second case indicating no Department of Defense decision 
yet made on airborne alert. 


INADEQUACY OF PROCEDURES FOR EVALUATING MILITARY CAPABILITIES 
VERSUS POLITICAL COMMITMENTS 


Mr. West. General Taylor says there’s no machinery available for 
the Joint Chiefs to make hard decisions, and I quote him briefly: 

Nowhere in the machinery of the Government is there a procedure for check- 
ing military capability against political commitments or our forces in being 
against the requirements growing out of the basic national security policy. 

Do you agree with that ? 

: ; * ; ; 

General 'T'wintna. No, I do not agree with that entirely. That has 
been taken up before with the Chiefs when General Taylor was here, 
and we felt that no change in machinery was necessary. 

Mr. Weis. I quote General Taylor further: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have failed to agree on the forces needed to support 
the agreed strategic concept, and hence have not produced the military guidance 
needed by the military services. The Secretary of Defense has interjected fiscal 


considerations into midrange strategic planning, and hag thus deprived it of 
much of its potential value. 


Do you agree with that ? 


DISAGREEMENTS REGARDING THE JSOP 


General Twinrna. He is right as to forces, and the JSOP (joint 
strategic operational plans). On these, there has also been a differ- 
ence of opinion. Otherwise, what we call the JSOP has always been 
agreed to by the Chiefs with the exception of the force tabs. 

Mr. Wrist. Has there ever been a decision made on that subject ? 

General Twinine. No, not in the JSOP. We now have the new 
JSOP for this next year in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS FOR MANNED BOMBERS (B—-70 WEAPONS SYSTEM) 


Mr. Weitst. General Twining, do you feel there is a future need for 
manned bombers? 


General Twrn1ne. I’m sorry, sir, I missed that. 


Mr. Wrist. Do you feel there is a future need for manned bombers? 
General Twintna. Yes, I do. 
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Mr. Wetst. General White testified that he felt there was an urgent 
requirement for the development of the B-70 as a weapons system, 
Can you tell us whether the Joint Chiefs, as a corporate body, made 
any decision or recommendations on this? 

General Twrnine. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have discussed this at 
great length, and the Secretary of Defense knows the opinions that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff hold in this matter. 

Mr. West. Can you tell what those opinions are ? 

General Twin1nc. No, I don’t think I should tell what they are, 

Mr. Weist. Have they made any decision or recommendations? 

General Twirntnc. The recommendations were made and they have 
gone all the way up to the President himself, also through the De. 
fense Department on the way. 

Mr. Weist. Were those decisions unanimous or split ? 
General Twrntnc. Those decisions were not unanimous. 


B—-70 DEVELOPMENT HAS BEEN DOWNGRADED 


Mr. West. There has been considerable open testimony, General 
Twining, about the fact that the development of the B-70 has been 
downgraded. Do you care to comment on that? 

General Twrntne. Well, yes. I believe that is probably true. It 
was originally designed as a complete bomber weapons system, and 
now in this budget, as you know, the B-70 will continue as more or 
less a development project for the airplane and the engines, and not 
as a bomber weapons system. 

Mr. West. Perhaps I might quote some of the testimony taken on 
the B-70, if you haven’t already read it. 

General Twintna. I have read quite a bit of it, sir, but I will be glad 
to hear it. . 

Mr. Wetst. Senator Cannon asked this question : 

Now in connection with the B-70 program, was the B-70 scheduled to come 
into the inventory at the time the B-—52 became obsolescent? 

General Power. Yes, it was timed. Whether this was by design or accident, 
but it was timed to come in just about the time of the first B-52 becoming 
obsolescent. 

Senator Cannon. And if the B—-70 program is delayed as it is now proposed, 
will the B-52 in the inventory be comparably as obsolescent as the B—-47’s are 
today? 

General Power. Yes, to the same extent. There is a rule of thumb in bombard- 


ment, and I think it still holds, that 7 years you approach obsolescence, 10 


years obsolete. 

Do you agree with that ? 

General Twrntne. Yes; I think that is correct. I agree with that. 

Mr. West. Then under the present plan, will the B—70 possibly be 
in operation when the B-52 becomes obsolescent ? 

General Twrninc. Well, if we proceeded on the B-70 program full 
speed ahead we wouldn’t get it, I would say, until about 1967. 

Mr. Weis. Then by that time the B-52 will be obsolete. 

General Twrntna. It will be on the way out, that is right, sir. 

Mr. Weist. What are your personal views, as the principal ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Defense, on the B—70? 
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ICBM WILL NEVER COMPLETELY REPLACE BOMBER 


General Twrninc. Well, if you go back a little bit on the whole 
uestion of bombers, I think that we aren’t quite sure how much the 
ICBM’s will take over the role from the bomber. We certainly know 
that the bombers will go down in numbers as the ICBM’s are per- 
fected. But how much, and to what numerical numbers the ICBM 
will replace the bombers, we don’t know for sure. 

But I am convinced that we will have bombers all the way through 
this period we are talking about: 1967, 1968, and maybe bey ond. The 
pomber will still be a useful weapons system in the inventory, regard- 
less of how good the ICBM’s may prove to be. 

Mr. Weis. Doesn’t that depend on how quickly or at what time a 

tential enemy will decide to make war on us? 

General Twin1nc. That would have some bearing on it, and I cer- 
tainly believe that during the period, 1967 and 1968, if the bomber is 
still a useful weapons system, we would be much better off with a 
more advanced bomber like the B-70. 

Mr. Wetst. What bombers will we have ? 

General Twinina. None. 

Mr. Weisv. If we don’t have the B—70? 

General Twin1nc. The B-70 is the only one in research and de- 
velopment at this time. 


THERE IS MILITARY REQUIREMENT FOR AIRBORNE ALERT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Wetst. What are your personal views on airborne alert, Gen- 
eral Twining ? 

General 'Twrn1Nc. My personal views are that an airborne alert 
capability is what we must go for. It can be fully justified as a mili- 
tary requirement. 

I think that what is in the budget this year will take care of it. I 
do not advocate an all-out airborne alert, but I do think we should 
have this capability and use it when we want it and when we think we 
need it, and change it from day to day, and time to time, so the enemy 
knows we have this capability. 

He doesn’t know when we are using it, and I think it is just about 
as much of a threat to him in his planning, as if it were continuous. 
It makes it as difficult for him as if we used it 100 percent in every 24- 
hour day, which I do not believe we need. 

Mr. Wrist. But General Twining, in order to have it when we 
need it, we have to do certain things now, don’t we? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL WHITE ADVISED IMPLEMENTATION FULL-SCALE ALERT WOULD 
REQUIRE FUNDS OF PRESENT AIR FORCE BUDGET 


Mr. Weist. And are we doing those things now in order to have 
it in the magnitude that General Power and General White 
recommend ? 

General Twintne. I think we are pushing for what we need to 
get the airborne alert capability, not the airborne alert that General 
Power wants. 

Mr. Wrist. Or that General White wants. 
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General Twintnea. That is correct. 

Mr. Weist. Did you make your views known to General White? 

General Twintna. Yes, on many occasions. 

Mr. West. Did you advise General White that you agreed with 
his views but that the budget didn’t provide for the money that he 
wanted ; if he wanted to put his views on airborne alert into effect, he 
would have to take it out of his Air Force budget ? 

General Twintne. I don’t recall that; that might be the way it 
would happen though. 

Mr. Wetst. May we ask what did you advise General White? 

General Twrnrne. I advised General White that I thought the 
airborne alert capability was essential but not the whole airborne 
alert operation as General Power wanted it. 

Mr. Wetsu. Or that General White wanted ? 

General Twrninc. That’s right. I am not sure just what General 
White does want. I didn’t see his testimony. 

Mr. Wrist. His testimony was that he supported General Power 
in the 

General Twintnc. Permanent airborne alert? 

Mr. West (continuing). Airborne alert that General Power ree- 
ommended. I don’t want to state the percentages, because that was in 
closed session. 

General Twrnrine. I certainly never recommended that to him. 





JCS DIFFER ON AIRBORNE ALERT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. West. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a corporate body, make 
any decisions or recommendations on General Power’s urgent re- 
quest for airborne alert ? 

General Twinrne. Yes. 

Mr. Wetst. What was their decision ? 

General Twintnc. There was a difference of view there again, but 
none of them, I can say, went along wholeheartedly with General 
Power’s recommendation. 

Mr. Wetst. What were the differences? You understand, General 
Twining, that we don’t expect you to give in open session anything 
you feel you shouldn’t answer 

General TwintNnc. I feel that those generals who testify should 
say how they feel. I can tell you what I recommended, and I have 
told you. The others didn’t agree with General Power, but I don’t 
think I want to say any more on that because they might have said 
something up here, since I have seen them, that I don’t know about. 
I think you ought to get it from them, sir. 





RECOMMENDATIONS INCORPORATED IN 1961 BUDGET 


Mr. West. Then there really was no decision made. 

General Twintnc. There was certainly a recommendation to the 
Secretary of Defense. He knew exactly how the Chiefs felt about it. 

Mr. Wetst. And what were those recommendations? 

General Twrntnc. I think you ought to get those from the Chiefs. 
I gave you mine. 

Mr. West. Does the 1961 budget incorporate your recommenda- 
tions? 
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General Twintne. Yes. 
Mr. Wetst. You say that the budget incorporates your recommen- 


dation ? 
DEVELOPMENT OF ON-THE-SHELF ALERT CAPABILITY HELD SUFFICIENT 


General Twrnine. Yes, the budget does. If the figures are correct, 
there is enough money for what 1 fee] should be done to develop the 
on-the-shelf capability. 1 think that is a very good plan; essential, 
and fully justifiable as a military requirement. 

Mr. West. General Twining, if you are concerned that we will 
need the B—70’s to replace the B-52 when it becomes obsolete , why did 
you advocate delay in the development of the B-70 as a. weapons 
system ° 


GENERAL TWINING DID NOT RECOMMEND DELAY IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
B-70 AS WEAPONS SYSTEM 


General Twintnec. I made the recommendations on the B-70; Gen- 
eral White made them, and our recommendations were considered at 
the proper source. The decision was made to do otherwise as was 
specified in the budget. 

I certainly go along with that. I would like to see possibly a little 
bit more, but I do go along with this. The project is still alive, and 
we can look at it this year. Itisa very, very expensive project, as you 
know. ‘There are many unknowns in the project, and maybe, as we go 
down the road this year, we can find out more about it and make a 
more careful analysis and judgment later. 

Mr. Wrist. Were your recommendations overruled ? 

General Twintnc. They were not all considered ; no. 

Mr. Wetst. Your recommendations were not all considered ? 

General Twin1na. No. 

Mr. Weist. What do you mean by that ? 

General Twininc. They were listened to. I had the chance to make 
my speech, and the result. was what you see in the budget. today. 

‘Mr. West. To whom did you make your speech 

General Twrn1nc. How is that? 

Mr. Wrist. To whom did you make your speedl wh ¢ 

General Twrntne. I made it several places — 

Mr. Weist. Sir! 

General Twintne. To the Secretary of Defense and to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Wrist. And your speech or your requirement—— 

General Twrntnc. My recommendation. 

Mr. West. Your recommendation was not granted ? 

General Twintne. Not 100 percent; no. 

Mr. West. Can you tell this committee what your recommenda- 
tions were ¢ 

General Twining. I don’t think I had better do that; no, sir, Mr. 
Weisl. 

I would rather not do that. 
Mr. West. You would rather do that in closed session ? 
General Twintne. That is right. 
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GENERAL WHITE REQUESTED JCS TO APPROVE GENERAL POWER’S REQUEST 
FOR FULL ALERT 


Mr. Wetst. May I call your attention to General White’s testimony 
on that question, and I quote: 

At some point in the proceedings as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, I entered 
a paper into the Joint Chiefs of Staff requesting that an airborne alert of the 
magnitude requested by General Power be implemented. 

Do you recall that ? 

General Twin1nc. He never told me he was going to do that but that 
is fine. That is his recommendation. 

Mr. Wetsu. He said he entered a eer into the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
requesting that an airborne alert of the magnitude requested by Gen- 
eral Power be implemented. 

General Twintne. I would like to see which one that is, sir, which 
airborne alert he is talking about. We have had quite a lot of dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Wetst. He said of the magnitude requested by General Power. 

General Twrntne. I am reminded that was General Power’s full 
airborne alert, one-quarter of the heavy force on 24-hour alert. Iam 
of the opinion that General White did back an on-the-shelf capa- 
bility of such magnitude. 

Mr. Weist. What was the action taken on that paper submitted to 
the Joint Chiefs by General White backing up General Power? 

General Twrntno. It was considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
There was quite a little discussion about it, and as I said, the Secre- 
tary of Defense was informed of the Chiefs’ views on an airborne 
alert. He knew how they all stood on it. 

Mr. Weist. And you don’t care to tell us how they stood on it? 

General Twrntne. No, sir. But this matter was studied a great 
deal by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was a pretty serious study. 


JCS RECOMMENDED NO PREPRODUCTION BE AUTHORIZED FOR NIKE-ZEUS; 
ONE DISSENTER 


Mr. Wetst. Now may I ask you, General Twining, did the Joint 
Chiefs as a corporate body make any decisions or recommendations of 
what should be done about the NIKE-ZEUS program in the 1961 
budget ? 

General Twrntna. Yes. We did make a recommendation on 
NIKE-ZEUS. 

Mr. Wetst. What was that recommendation ? 

General Twrntnca. There was a difference of opinion again in the 
overall recommendation. 

Mr. Wetst. What? 

General Twrntnec. A difference of opinion; one dissenter. The rec- 
ommendation was not to go into production this year with the NIKE- 
ZEUS but to carry it on asa top priority research program, and do as 
much as could be done on it, Dut not to go into production, not to 
authorize any preproduction of it. 

I think there was one dissenter of the Chiefs in this vote. 
Mr. West. There was one dissenter ? 
General Twintne. Yes. 
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Mr. West. And that was the dissent, I take it of those who had the 
responsibility of using the NIKE-ZEUS. 
General Twintne. That’s right. 


WITHHOLDING OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS RESPONSIBILITY OF SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Wrist. There was appropriated by the Congress $137 million 
for the development and preproduction parts and technology for 
the NIKE-ZEUS system in the 1960 Department of Defense budget. 

These funds were never used and have not been used to this day. 
Has that issue come up before the Joint Chiefs ? 

General Twintne. No, sir. We have not gone into that issue at all. 
That would be a matter for the Secretary of Defense and, I think, for 
Secretary Brucker to work out how to handle it. I think the Secre- 
tary of Defense is prepared to talk about that. 

Mr. Weist. Wasn’t that an important matter for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to consider ? 

General Twin1na. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Wrist. Why not? 

General Twininec. Because they do not go into the production fund- 
ing. It is up to the Army to handle that, themselves, with the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Weist. Where does the Secretary of Defense get his military 
advice as to whether a certain fund appropriated by the Congress 
should or should not be used to produce a military weapons system ? 

General ‘Twintnc. We recommended no preproduction from the 
Chiefs as the majority view. As to the use of the money that Con- 
gress voted, that is up to the Secretary of Defense in developing the 
budget as to what to do with that money. We have nothing to do 
with holding up the money or spending it. It is up to the Secretary 
of Defense, because he gives it to the services, not to the Chiefs. 


JCS MAJORITY FOR R. & D. BUT NOT FOR PREPRODUCTION 


Mr. West. In other words, the majority view was that the funds 
should be released if they referred to preproduction use. 

General Twrntnc. No; referring to preproduction funds, the ma- 
jority view was not to go into the preproduction. 

Mr. Weist. What was the majority view? I thought the major- 
ity view was to go into research and development. 

General TwrntNa. Research and development, that is correct. 

Mr. Wetst. Which involves preproduction, doesn’t it ? 

General Twrntne. No, sir. 

Mr. West. Don’t you develop a program before you go into pro- 
duction ? 

General Twintnc. Well, the way we looked at it, and it was 
thoroughly understood that we would not set up advance procure- 


ment items to prepare for production, but to go ahead purely on an 
R. & D. program, sir. 
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FUNDS WOULD BE RELEASED IN EVENT OF BREAKTHROUGH 


Mr. Weist. Suppose that a breakthrough took place and the NIKE- 
ZEUS was ready for production, what would happen to the $137 mil- 
lion that the Congress appropriated for components and processes to 
be ready in the event production was undertaken ? 

General Twinine. Well, I think it should be used right away. That 
is what the Secretary has said. I would like to bring that up right 
now. I have been here with the Secretary of Defense for 2 straight 
years before the committees. He has said on all these programs like 
NIKE-ZEUS, POLARIS, MINUTEMAN that the minute we make 
any breakthroughs and see a chance to spend more money intelli- 
gently, we are going to come right over to the Congress regardless of 
what time of the year it is, and ask for the money. He has said that 
meee: and that would apply to this money you are talking about. 

{r. Wrist. But in this respect you did not have to go to Congress 
to ask for the money. The Congress already appropriated the money, 
and the purpose of it was to be ready, in case there was a break- 
through, so as not to have a year or more of delay in the production 
of the weapon system. Yet that money was not used. 

General Twinine. That’s right, because it had not gone far enough 
to use. They had not made the proper advances to warrant spending 
the money. 


DEFENSE REQUESTED APPROPRIATION AS URGENT 


Mr. Weist. Why do you suppose Congress was requested to appro- 
priate that money if they didn’t need it? Didn’t the Department of 
Defense urge Congress to make the $137 million available last year! 

General Twrntne. I don’t think the Department of Defense did. 
I am not sure about that, sir. 

The Army probably asked for it, I don’t know. 

Mr. West. The Secretary of Defense sent a letter to the Senate 
requesting that this $137 million be appropriated, that there was a 
need for it, and the Congress appropriated it. The question I am 
asking you is why that money wasn’t used, in view of the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary that it was needed, and that was the 
reason it was appropriated. 

General Twinrnc. Sir, I am not prepared to answer that. You 
will have to ask Secretary Gates. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF MADE NO RECOMMENDATIONS ON POLARIS 
ACCELERATION 


Mr. West. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a corporate body, make 
any decision or recommendation on accelerating the POLARIS pro- 
gram in the fiscal year 1961 ? 

General Twrininc. The Chiefs of Staff did not make that recom- 
mendation. I think that came from the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. West. In your statements, you and Secretary Gates laid great 
stress on the importance of the POLARIS program as a retaliatory 
force. Don’t you think that a matter of that kind should have some 
views from the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 
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General Twininc. Well, here again, sir, the Joint Chief of Staff 
have gone into the POLARIS on many occasions, but as to this partic- 
ular recommendation, the Chiefs agreed with the size of this program. 
But it didn’t originate in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as I recall. That 
is a program which came from the Navy through the Secretary of 
Defense. The Chiefs were asked about it, and they went along with 
this program that was presented by the Secretary. 

Mr. Wetst. What I am asking you is whether the Joint Chiefs 
made any decision on the acceleration of the POLARIS program as 
recommended and appropriated for by the Congress? 

General Twinina. Those are Secretary of Defense matters. 

Mr. Weist. Who advises the Secretary, since he is a civilian? 

General Twin1tnc. We advise him. 

Mr. Wrist. What did you advise him on the acceleration of the 
POLARIS program ? 

General Twinrne. On what is in the budget now ? 

Mr. Wetst. No, the acceleration provided for by the Congress. 
The Congress has several times appropriated more money for the 
acceleration and for the production of more POLARIS submarines 
than the budget provided for. 

General Twinrne. We were not consulted on that. 

Mr. Weist. That was done in acting on the 1959 budget ? 

General Twin1ne. We were not. The Chiefs, as a group, were not 
consulted on that. Again, that is up to the Secretary of Defense to 
decide what is to be done with those funds. 

Mr. Wrist. Did you make any recommendation on that subject? 

General Twinine. No. 

Mr. Wrist. The POLARIS was testified to as being one of our chief 
retaliatory forces, and yet you say the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who are 
the only military advisers that the Secretary of Defense has, made 
no recommendation on that. 

General Twintne. The Chiefs of Staff were satisfied with the pro- 
gram as submitted in the budget, and went along with it—not the 
accelerated program that you are talking about. 


CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF FEELS PRESENT POLARIS PROGRAM IS 
ADEQUATE 


Mr. Wrist. Then the Joint Chiefs opposed the acceleration of the 
program, is that correct ? 

General Twinina. Well, they certainly did not recommend to go 
ahead with the acceleration as recommended and appropriated for by 
the Congress last year. 

Mr. Wrist. Did you make any recommendation ? 

General Twintnc. We went along with the program as presented 
by the budget. 

Mr. Wrist. Did you go along with the program as put in the budget 
after the budget was made, or before the budget was made? 

General Twintne. Before the budget was made. 

Mr. Weist. What was your recommendation ? 

General Twinine. I forget now what the recommendation was. It 
was a three submarine increase, I believe. 

Mr. Weist. Did you have any personal view that you gave? 
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General Twinine. Yes, I did. I though it was about the right pro- 
gram, three submarines a year, as | recall. 

Mr. West. In other words, you disagreed with the recommendation 
of the Congress and the appropriation of the money for an accelerated 
POLARIS program ? 

General Twintne. I was never asked that question. 

Mr. Weisz. Well, what are your personal views on that ? 

General Twrntne. My personal views are that we should go alon 
just about like we are until we find out more about POLARIS, [| 
think it is a good program. 

Mr. Wetst. Won’t it be too late when you find out about POLARIS? 
Isn’t there a lead time involved? Doesn’t it take a year or 2 years in 
order to get a submarine? : 

General Twrnine. What do you mean? I don’t understand what 
you mean by being too late. 

Mr. Weis. I mean you can’t make up the time that you lost by not 
making preparations for the production of more POLARIS gub- 
marines by making up your mind tomorrow or the next day. 

General Twintne. Certainly, the sooner you make up your mind 
to buy something, the sooner you are going to get it. 

Mr. West. Then I take it as your opinion that you did not agree 
with the recommendation of the Chief in charge of naval operations, 
you did not agree with the appropriation for the acceleration of the 
POLARIS program by the Congress. You did not agree with that. 

General Twrntna. I wasn’t asked that question regarding the ac- 
celeration recommended and appropriated for by the Congress last 
year. I still wouldn’t agree with it if I were. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Wetst. Who was asked that question? How does the Secre- 
tary 

General Twintna. I guess the Secretary of Defense decided. 

Mr. Wetst. I know, but how does the Secretary of Defense, a 
civilian, make a military decision without military advice? 

General Twintnc. Well, I think you had better ask him about that. 

Mr. Wetsv. Well, we will, but you didn’t give him that advice. 

General Twintnc. I was not asked about that particular problem. 

Mr. Wetst. Neither, as far as you know, were the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a corporate body. 

General Twintna. No, sir. 





JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF OPPOSED PUTTING POLARIS MISSILES ON SURFACE 
SHIPS 


Mr. West. Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff make any decision on 
incorporating the POLARIS on surface ships ? 

General Twrntna. Not yet. 

Mr. Weisu. Have they been asked about that? 

General Twrnine. I don’t recall it was POLARIS, but we had one 
project, some time ago, of putting other weapons systems on surface 
ships, and I think the Chiefs did not go along with that project at 
the time. 

Mr. Wetst. Then the Joint Chiefs were opposed to the project of 
incorporating the POLARIS on surface ships ? 
General Twrntne. Yes; I recall that is correct. 
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Mr. West. That is the decision ¢ 

General Twinine. That is right. 

Mr. Wetst. Do you agree with that decision ! 

General Twin1na. I still do, right as of the moment. 

Mr. Weist. Admiral Burke testified that unless that decision 
is made now, that there will be a considerable delay in bringing that 
decision into fruition if at a later time the Joint Chiefs change their 
mind. Do you agree with that? 

General T'wininc. I do; L agree with it; yes, sir. 


NAVY UNABLE TO PRESENT MILITARY REQUIREMENTS DUE TO BUDGETARY 
RESTRICTIONS 


Mr. West. Admiral Burke testified yesterday that the Navy never 
had an opportunity to present its military requirements to the Secre- 
tary of Defense because the Navy had to stay within the established 
budget guidelines. What function do the Joint Chiefs perform if 
military requirements are not considered when the budget is deter- 
mined ¢ 

General Twrnrne. Well, I don’t see why, if Admiral Burke had a 
set of requirements, he could not present them to the Secretary of De- 
fense. He certainly presents them to his own Secretary. 

Mr. West. He testified that because the guidelines limited him as 
to the amount that. he could ask for, and since his minimum require- 
ments were more than the guidelines provided, he was in no position 
to ask for those military requirements. 

General Twininc. The Secretary of Defense had what he called 
reclama meetings with the service secretaries and the service chiefs of 
staff, and they could present any problem to him they wanted to 
present at that time requirements or anything else. I think, Mr. 
Weisl, that here is another thing you should ask the Secretary. 





BUDGET GUIDELINES RESTRICT ACTION ON REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wetst. May I ask this question, General Twining. What good 
is it to present military requirements, when the budget guidelines 
prevent those requirements from being acted upon / 

General Twininc. You can still present the requirements. If you 
have a strong enough case, I think the guidelines would have to give. 

Mr. WEIsL. May I read to you the | testimony given by Admiral 
Burke briefly : 

Mr. WEISL. You have given us several examples in which the Navy did not 
ask for the funds it required because of budgetary guidelines. Did you ever 
submit to the Secretary of Defense your military requirements for 1961? 

Admiral Burke. As I explained before, we had a directive to submit our 
budgetary request for 1961 in two amounts. 

One was the basic budget and one was the basic and add-on, and we followed 
our directive. 

Mr. WeIsL. Then you did not submit your requirements? 

Admiral Burke. Not as it had been conceived heretofore; no, sir. 

General Twintne. Well, I think what Admiral Burke said was cor- 
rect, but that still doesn’t mean that he was not listened to or that his 
Secretary was not listened to, if they had requirements other than those 
listed in that program. 
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Mr. Wetst. I understand that the Secretary and all of you have 
freedom of speech in this country, but since the guidelines for the 
budget say pe cannot ask for more than a fixed amount, it doesn’t 
do any good to present a requirement exceeding that amount no mat- 
ter how urgently the man charged with that responsibility needs jt: 
is that correct ? 

General Twintna. That is right. Of course, I do want to make clear 
that the Secretary of Defense is fully aware of the requirements of al] 
the services; that he is not in ignorance on this. He knows. He is 
the one who has to judge, and he knows what the service requirements 
are. There isno mystery about that. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Stennis. All right, Senator Case. 

Senator Case. Would Mr. Weisl ask General Twining to give the 
definition of add-on ? 

Mr. West. Will you give us the definition of add-on? 


GENERAL TWINING DID NOT PARTICIPATE IN FORMULATION OF FISCAL YEAR 
1961 BUDGET 


General Twinn. I think this is purely a matter for the Secretary 
of Defense. I wouldn’t mind defining it, but if I define it, I am get- 
ting into his sphere regarding the way this budget was handled in 
his office. I, personally, was absent during the period this was going 
on. I understand just how it was done and it was a way of manag- 
ing this budget. 

hey were given objectives, and I think it would be much better, 
Mr. Weisl, if you would let Mr. Gates explain that to you. It is 
really in his area of management and decision. 

Mr. Weist. Were you represented at that time? 

Genera] Twintnea. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. West. By whom? 

General Twin1ne. Probably Admiral Burke. He was the senior. 

Mr. Weis. You were represented by Admiral Burke ? 

General Twintnc. Admiral Radford came in later. I was absent 
for several months. 

Mr. West. May I say, Senator Case, we will try to get you that 
information as to what “add-on” means. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF MADE NO DETERMINATION AS TO STRATEGIC AND 
DETERRENT FORCES IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET 


General Twining, in connection with the formulation of the 1961 
budget, did the Joint Chiefs make any determination of exactly how 
much and what types of strategic deterrent and retaliatory forces 
we need now and for the next several years ? 

General Twrntnc. The Joint Chiefs of Staff do not get down to 
specifics on that. Force levels are discussed all the time by the 
Chiefs. We do not discuss force levels just at budget time. Carrier 
programs, B-52 programs and the like, are up all the time for dis- 
cussion. The Chiefs see the programs and they know exactly what 
each service has in the way of programs. 

They know exactly what SAC consists of, which is the basic re- 
taliatory organization. ‘They don’t want to change it even though 
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they might think it is a little big, but they have not recommended 
we cut it down. 


(COSTS DISREGARDED THIS YEAR’S CONSIDERATION OF PROGRAMS 
AND WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Mr. Weis. General Taylor testified, and I think you are familiar 
with his views, that no one determines what the overall need is. 

He says that a certain budget is fixed, and then the Army gets a 
certain part, the Navy gets a certain part, the Air Force gets a cer- 
tain part, the Marines get a certain part, but there is no determination 
of how much is enough for the overall defense of the United States. 

General Twrninc. That is one of the very difficult problems. 
People have very strong opinions about forces, how big they should 
be and what should comprise them. 

That is one of the most difficult things we have to contend with in 
the military. 

Mr. Wetst. I know it is. 

General Twininc. Very difficult. 

Mr. Wetst. Don’t an helore that someone should make a decision 
of what overall forces we need before we decide how much the Navy 
should get, how much the Army should get, and how much the Air 
Force should get ? 

In other words, don’t weapons systems today, in modern warfare, 
cross service lines? 

General Twin1ne. That is right. 

Mr. West. So that someone ought to make a decision as to what 
overall requirements there are before deciding on how much each 
individual military service should get ? 

General Twinrnc. I think the Secretary of Defense will explain 
this to you when he comes up here. I don’t want to be taking words 
out of his mouth on this, but this year, I think, really for the first 
time, we concentrated in this budget more on programs without 
worrying about the ultimate end cost of the budget or the service 
budgets. We worked on what programs and weapons systems were 
necessary for the defense of this country. We stayed with this weap- 
ons system discussion for days disregarding costs, trying to determine 
which ones we must have and which ones should go on to research, 
and so forth. 


JOINT CHIEFS NOT DIVIDED ON ALL SUBJECTS 


Mr. Weist. But the Joint Chiefs were divided on all of those 
subjects. 

reneral Twintnc. No, they aren’t divided on all, but they have 
their strong opinions. They naturally want their own weapons sys- 
tems included, and that of course is the great debate. 

Mr. Weist. There was no firm recommendation, no unanimity on 
the POLARIS, on the B-70, on airborne alert. 

General Twirnine. Well, when the final decision was made on what 
amount of money would be spent on POLARIS this year and how big 
the program would be, everybody went along with it. 

There is no objection by the Chiefs on it. I think Admiral Burke 
would like to have a few more, but he went along with the three sub- 
marines plus the leadtime for more out in the distance. 
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Mr. Wetst. He had to go along, didn’t he? He had no choice 
General Twinine. He presented his case, and I think it was a pretty 
good decision myself. . 

Mr. Wetst. Well, now, if he presents his case, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff don’t make a decision or recommendation, what good is the 
presentation of the case ? | 


JOINT CHIEFS HAVE INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS WITH SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


General Twintne. He presented his case, but the Joint Chiefs didn't 
agree with him. This was another one of those split decisions, 
The Secretary gets this for advice. Sometimes it isn’t too formalized, 
but he calls us in and says “What do you think about this?” We are 
all there, and we state our views and he has them. That is the 
kind of advice we give the Secretary of Defense on these occasions, 
We do that quite frequently, and we don’t make a formal paper 
lots of times on these things that come up in conferences with the See- 
retary after our formal papers have been submitted to him. 

Mr. Weist. Do you agree that up to this year there has been no 
overall planning ¢ 

General Twrntne. I wouldn’t say there hasn’t been overall plan- 
ning, but I say it can be improved. It is the toughest problem we 
have, Mr. Weisl. It can be improved. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF SPLIT DECISIONS ARE SMALL IN NUMBER BUT 
AFFECT BASIC PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wetst. Thank you. Did you want to say anything further! 

General Twinine. You brought up a point about the Chiefs and our 
split decisions. I will explain what it means. I can tell you that 
since I have been Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we have 
passed on over 2,300 papers, and of those over 2,300 papers we passed 
on, 34 were split decisions; that is about a 1.5 percent roughly, and 
I think that is pretty good business. Of course, those were major 
decisions, I must say. 

Mr. Wetst. Yes, but the 2,300 things that you passed on didn’t 
concern the vital questions like the K-70, the airborne alert, the 
POLARIS program, the acceleration of the ATLAS program, and so 
forth. Those were the important things, weren’t they / 

General Twinr1na. They were quite basic. 

Mr. Weist. And that is where the splits were. 

General Twinrinc. Some of them were basic, that is right. Those 
are the ones. 

Mr. West. The modernization of the Army, the modernization of 
the Navy. That is where the splits occurred. 

General Twrnrne. I don’t think there is a split on modernization 
of the Army. It is just a question of priority of funds; getting the 
money for it. I think we all realize that the Army should be 
modernized. 

Mr. Werst. The recommendation as to the speed of the moderniza- 
tion was denied to the Army, the recommendations of both General 
Taylor and General Lemnitzer—the Army Chiefs of Staff—as to the 
requirements for speed of modernization was denied. 
General Twrninc. Well, perhaps the speed, the rate, was. 
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Mr. Weis. The rate? 

General Twrnina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Now may we go to another subject, General Twining? 

Secretary Gates testified before the subcommittee of the com- 
mittee—— 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me just a minute, Mr. Counsel, you are 
running overtime, but I think this has been very illuminating 
testimony. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE STATED INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES CHANGED 
FROM CAPABILITY TO PROBABILITY 


I will yield 5 minutes of my time to you, if you will proceed now, 
and you can round off your questioning in 5 minutes, please. 

Mr. Wetst. Secretary Gates testified, and I quote: 

There was a significant matter brought up by Mr. Dulles, and it was brought 
out by General Twining. Heretofore we have been giving you intelligence 
figures that dealt with the theoretical Soviet capability. This is the first time 


that we have had an intelligence estimate that says “This is what the Soviet 
Union probably will do.” 

Therefore the great divergence based on figures that have been testified to in 
year's past narrows because we talked before about a different set of comparisons, 
ones that were based on Soviet capabilities. The present one is an intelligence 
estimate on what we believe he probably will do, not what he is capable of doing. 

Mr. MAHON. That is what you are doing this year? 

Secretary GATES. Yes, it is a very significant change. 


GENERAL TWINING STATED NOTHING NEW IN INTELLIGENCE PRINCIPLES 


Now then, on the same subject within a few days you stated as 
follows : 


On the basis of my own personal knowledge of the national intelligence esti- 
mate for this year, I can inform this committee that there was nothing new 
introduced in the principles followed. 

How do you reconcile these two statements ? 

Secretary Gates saying there was a significant change and you are 
saying that on your personal knowledge of the national intelligence 
estimate, “I can inform this committee there was nothing new intro- 
duced in the principles followed.” 

General Twirninc. I don’t want to confuse these problems any 
more than they are, but what I would like to say is that he was re- 
ferring to a specific item, and what I was saying was that intelligenca 
principles had not been changed this year. The way we put out in- 
telligence, make it up, and distribute it has not been changed. 

Now what happened? Every intelligence man wants to give the 
military planner the most accurate information he can about the 
enemy, so he gives him the best he can. The measure of that degree 
of help depends upon how much input he has into his intelligence. 

Now we had very little information on the ICBM program of the 
Russians, for example. 

I don’t want to violate security, but I want to say this: 

The basic intelligence principles have not been changed at all. 
This year we had more specific evidence on which we were able to 
refine our judgment on what the Russians probably have. 
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AGREES THAT NEW INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATE HAS REDUCED NUMBER or 
RUSSIAN ICBM’S 


Last year we didn’t have that much information; that is all. We 
have more specific evidence this year. The intelligence community 
formed a judgment on how many missiles the Russian is probably 
going to have, and expressed a judgment as to a course of action he 
might take; that. is the point. 

Mr. West. If that statement is correct, has the intelligence esti- 
mate narrowed the difference? Please answer without going into 
numbers. ™ 

General Twrntnoa. I think that is a question we ought to thrash 
out, and I don’t want to start it here if we can’t finish it. 

Mr. West. The statement was made in public by the Secretary of 
Defense. " 

General TwrntNe. I agree with his statement. That is as much 
as I will say here. 

Mr. Wetst. That the number was narrowed. 

General Twintna. I agree with his statement. 

Mr. Wetst. And I quote the statement made by the Secretary: 


This new intelligence estimate has narrowed the differences. 


Do you agree with that ? 


GENERAL TWINING SAYS HE HAD NO ESTIMATES OF SOVIET ICBM’S 
ON-LAUNCHER LAST YEAR 


General Twinrine. Yes; in a particular field. 

Mr. Wertst. Let us be specific without going into numbers. Let us 
compare the current estimates, without going into numbers, of Soviet 
ICBM’s on launchers with those of last year’s in mid-60. 

General Twintne. We had no estimates on launchers last year. 

Mr. Weist. What about mid-60 of this year? 

General Twintna. I have got to get them. 

Mr. Weist. Would you say under oath that it is narrowed? 

General Twintnc. Yes. 

Mr. Wetst. You say that under oath ? 

General Twintnc. From the intelligence we have. Now you may 
have some special intelligence that I don’t know about. I am stating 
this compared to the intelligence we had last year that I personally 
gave these committees, and the intelligence we have this year that I 
personally gave the committees, the differences have been narrowed. 

Mr. West. For missiles on launchers. 

General Twrntne. For ICBM’s. 

Mr. Wetst. For ICBM’s on launchers. 


MISSILES ON LAUNCHERS IS MOST SIGNIFICANT MEASURE 


General Twinn. As I said before, last year we did not list mis- 
siles on launchers in my intelligence. 

Mr. Wrist. Isn’t that the significant thing ? 

General Twin1ne. It is, but we didn’t know it. We didn’t have it. 


Mr. Wetst. We did have the figures for last year and we had them 


for this year, unless you get different briefings from the CIA than 
this committee got. 
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General Twrninec. I have my charts of last year. I have them all, 
and I got no figures on launchers last year. I had one set of figures, 
and this year we have the same. 

Mr. West. You say the same thing about 1961, that it is narrowed ? 
General Twinine. As I said, I am getting in a bad spot here be- 
cause you can’t air this out w ithout referri ing to charts and the whole 

business. 

Mr. West. Yes, I know. 

General Twininc. And I don’t like to discuss it. 

Mr. Weist. The Secretary has testified publicly that it has nar- 
rowed. We have heard evidence also from the CLA. 

General Twinine. All right; and he meant that. He will show you 
when he comes up here in executive session. He will have to show it 
in executive session. 

You can show what you have and we'll be able to straighten this 

matter out. I am very anxious to get it straightened out. I don’t 
think we can do it here. 

Mr. Wetst. How are we to learn about it? The public has been 
told that it is narrowed. We have received evidence from the CIA in 
closed session. I am not asking you to give numbers, but I am asking 
you whether there has been any intelligence estimate that indicates 
that the relative position of missiles on launchers by the Soviet Union 
and ourselves has narrowed from last year. 

General Twrnine. We didn’t have an estimate on launchers last 
year, and it is very difficult to explain it without getting into security 
problems. I would like to straighten it out, I assure you. 

Mr. Wrist. You would like to ) straighten it out ? 

General Twrntnc. Yes, but not here. The Secretary is also pre- 
pared to do this. 

Mr. Wrist. I can tell you that we did get those figures for last year 
and this year. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, will counsel yield for a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Wrist. Certainly. 

Senator Symineton. Did you see, before you came before this com- 
mittee on the 19th of January, or did you know of the new Central 
Intelligence Agency estimates of what the Soviets had on launchers? 

General Twintne. I think we have the list. 

Senator Symineron. On the 19th of January? Are you saying 
that on the 29th of January that the Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency did not estimate that they had more of these missiles 
on launchers this year than he estimated last year for mid-1961 and 
mid-1962? This could be answered by your assistant because he sat 
here when Mr. Dulles gave us the testimony. 

General Twininc. Last year there was no CIA estimate of ICBM’s 
on-launcher. 

Senator Symineton. I asked: When you came before the committee 
on January 19, 1960, did you know the last year’s Central Intelligence 
estimates of what would be on launchers for these time periods as 
compared with this year’s estimate on launchers for the same time 
period. 

General Twinrne. I didn’t know what was on launcher last year, 
No, 
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Senator Symineron. That was the evidence presented to us by the 
Director of Central Intelligence this year, on January 29. 

General Twining. We have never had that in the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Symrneron. You mean the information that the Director 
of the CIA gave this committee has never been in the Defense Depart- 
ment ? 

General Twin1nc. I know the chart you refer to, Senator, but we 
didn’t have it until this thing broke. We didn’t know about it. 

Senator Symineron. I just want to be sure, in your interest, that 
what you are stating is that in the Department of Defense, you did not 
know about the information that was given this Committee on the 
29th of January, this year, as to what the estimates on launchers were 
for last year. Is that correct ? 

General Twininc. As to ICBM’s on launcher last year, the answer 
is “No”; I did not know. 

Senator Symincron. Do you have a representative on the U.S. In- 
telligence Board ? 

General Twintne. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have a representative, 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Weis] wants to ask one more question. 

General Twrnine. I think it is very important that this be straight- 
ened out and we can’t straighten it out here. That is my point. That 
is all I have got to say. 

Mr. Wersv. I don’t want to ask a question. I just want Captain 
Gray to look at his own handwriting showing his attendance at the 
session when Mr. Dulles briefed this committee, and then advise 
General Twining. 

Captain Gray. With the Chair’s permission I will do this. 

Senator Srennis. All right, we will proceed in the regular order, 
gentlemen. Counsel was permitted to go over considerably in his 
time, but it was an important matter. 

Senator Saltonstall ? 


RESENTS LEAK OF SECURITY INFORMATION TO NEWSPAPERS 


Senator Saruronsratit. Mr. Chairman, I have just come in and I 
prefer to hold my questions until later. I simply want to make this 
observation, that I think some of this information that was given 
to us in the most secret session has been leaked to the newspapers 
and I have just heard questions asked of General Twining, who said 
that he did not want to answer them in open session, yet there was 
persistence. I think that is wrong. I hope that General Twining, in 
open session, will stand on his rights and not reveal any military 
secrets or make any statement that he thinks is derogatory to the 
security of the United States. 
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I will support him, and I am confident every member of this com- 
mittee will support him. In executive session he can make whatever 
statements he may wish. 

But I resent tremendously the fact that security information has 
been leaked to the newspapers in recent weeks. I think it is both dan- 
gerous to our country and derogatory to our military officials. 


COUNSEL'S EXAMINATION HAS BEEN PROPER IN OPEN SESSION 


Senator Stennis. The Chair was following those questions very 
closely, and it is very clear to the Chair that counsel was not trying to 
require the witness to disclose figures. In fact, counsel insisted all the 
time that he was not asking for figures, 

I don’t know how far this is going. I think the general had a good 
point, too, being careful that ‘he not disclose these figures, and he 
handled himself very well indeed. At the same time, it is of concern 
to the committee whether or not the Joint Chiefs of Staff have the full 
intelligence information before them and whether or not the correct 
figures have been given here. The acting chairman has no sympathy 
whatsoever with disc ‘losing figures any where near the borderline of 
security. 

I don’t know where those figures quoted in the press come from. I 
used to think perhaps some member of the coomnnition or the staff 
might give them out, but I have changed my mind. I don’t believe 
they come from those sources. We come in here, have these briefings, 
and then a few days later what. purports to be the figures, show up in 
the paper and I can’t understand it. I don’t know where it comes 
from, but I think the general has made ‘his points well. At the same 
time, it. is my impression that counsel was certainly within the limits 
of the type examination that could properly be conducted in open 
session. 

If the committee wants to go into executive session, I will certainly 
be happy to. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I appreciate that. 

Senator Stennis. The Chair will not rule that General Twining has 
to disclose anything in open session that he doesn’t want to reveal. 

Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I too regret very much, as the 
distinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts does, that figures 
have been given to the newspaper, and I am sure that everybody else 
regrets that very much. 

Thave seen four lists of figures by four different people. Al those 
lists were wrong, as against what is given this committee. In general, 
these lists underrate the Soviet’s capacity, and they overrate our own. 
I, too, am very sorry they have been given. 


GENERAL TWINING AGREES DEFENSE BUDGET HAS BEEN FAIRLY RIGID 


General Twining, I have here a statement. General Maxwell D. 
Taylor, retired Chief of Staff of the Army, told the Senate hearing 
this week that the Chiefs of Staff, instead of being able to consider 
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free world needs, have been frozen in their thinking by fixed budget 
percentages of the defense dollar made available to each of the 
services. 

Do you agree to that? 

General Twrx1ne. Not entirely. The budgets have been, as we all 
know, fairly rigid, percentagewise, as to the various services because 
of the missions the services had, the expense of equipment and all that. 
But I don’t think it is completely stereotyped. He may have a point, 
yes. | 

Senator Symineron. Another statement has been made. 

In the past 2 or 3 years the service chiefs have been authorized to 
include a list of what they consider most essential for their weapons, 
at a cost not to exceed half a billion dollars as a possible addition. 
This has given them a chance to list projects they consider essential 
that cannot. be undertaken within the present budgetary limitations, 

Is that correct ? 

General Twintnc. We had one exercise where something like that 
was done; yes. 

Senator Symineton. These presentations have been ineffective, in 
the main; is that correct? 

General Twininc. I wouldn’t say that; no, sir. 


SPEEDUP OF ATLAS DENIED FOR BUDGETARY REASONS 


Senator Syminoton. Then the statement continues: 


The speedup of the ATLAS intercontinental program during the past 2 years 
was denied, although production could have been doubled. 

Is that correct ? 

General Twintnc. Production could have been greater than it was, 
there is no question about that; yes. 

Senator SyMINGTON (continuing) : 

This would have lessened the Soviet advantage in the missile gap during the 
critical next few years. 

General Twintnc. We could have had more missiles. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, General. The statement then is 
made: 

The reasons were budgetary, a desire to wait for the as yet undeveloped and 
much cheaper solid-propellant MINUTEMAN intercontinental missile. 

Today it is claimed that since the leadtime on the ATLAS, not for missiles but 
for preparation of sites and training of crews, is 2 years and the MINUTEMAN 
should be available by mid-1963, there is no need now to increase ATLAS 
production. 

This evades the fact that the MINUTEMAN is yet to be perfected and that the 
expected date of readiness is only a hope. 

Is that correct ? 

General Twrntina. I think that is true. I think General Schriever 
testified to that. 


BUDGET DIRECTOR INDICATES B-70 RESTRICTION A BUDGETARY DECISION 


Senator Symrneton. Last May 20, asked about his recommendations 
on the B-70 bomber the author of the statement says 
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We questioned the use of a new bomber when we, and presumably our enemy, 
would have converted to principally a missile capability. We questioned whether 
py the time the B-70 could be developed, we would be preparing for the kind of 
warfare that it would be capable of carrying on. 

Inasmuch as that statement was made by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget last May 20, doesn’t that imply that the decision was a 
budgetary decision on the B-702 

General Twrnine. No, sir, I don’t think so because we were discuss- 
ing the B—70 right up to the close of budget time. 


CONTINUED NEED FOR MANNED BOMBER VIEW OF AIR FORCE 


Senator Syminctron. Then the statement is made: 


From the Air Force point of view, the United States may never know where 
all the targets for strategic attack are, and missiles cannot be shot at those tar- 
gets that are not known. But a bomber capable of evading hostile defenses can 
find hidden targets such as missile launching sites and destroy them. 

The Air Force is convinced of the continued need therefore for a small num- 
ber of bombers, but for bombers of much greater performance than the present 
subsonic craft that can penetrate the formidable modern air defenses. 

Would you agree with that ? 

General Twintnea. I think that statement has a lot of merit. 


AIR FORCE REDUCED B-58); ELIMINATED F-108 TO SAVE B-70 


Senator Syminetron. Then it is stated: 


The Air Force tried to keep the B-70 program alive first, by reducing the 
amount spent on the B-58 program, and then by eliminating entirely the F—108, 
the new supersonic long-range fighter, but these savings failed to save the B—70. 

Would you agree with that ? 

General Twining. Well, I agree with the first part, and I still don’t 
think the B-70 is lost. 

Senator Symineton. You said that it took until 1967 to get it if we 
went full speed ahead ? 

General Twintna. I think that is pretty close. 


LONG LEADTIME FOR B-70 


Senator Symineton. Previous testimony was 1965. Which do you 
think is the right one ? 

General Twrnrnc. I hope 1965, but my experience has been it gen- 
erally take a little longer than you think. 


Senator Symrneron. That is pretty much true for all these weap- 
ons, isn’t it ? 


General Twrnrne. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. And if we delay now the B-52 will be just that 
much more obsolete, will it not ? 

General TwIntNc. That is correct. 

Senator Syminearon. Or obsolescent. 
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GENERAL TWINING ORIGINALLY SUPPORTED GENERAL WHITE'S POSITION 
ON B-70 


General Twin1na. I do want you to understand that all these points 
were presented strongly by the Air Force, and they had a good hear- 
ing. The people who made the decisions had a lot of problems besides 
purely defense, and felt that perhaps we should go a little slower with 
some of the Air Force programs, such as the B-70. I just want youto 
understand that. 

Senator Symrneton. Was that the reason you opposed General 
White’s position ? 

General Twrntne. On the B-70? 

Senator Syminwron. Yes, sir. 

General Twin1na. I never opposed his position on the B-70. Well, 
it depends at what stage of the proceedings you are talking about 
here now. Initially, of course, 1 would be for it 100 percent, but when 
all things came out 

Senator Symineton. Were you for it for military reasons? 

General Twintnea. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Then you supported it? It is not going ahead. 
There couldn’t have been any other reason for canceling it but budget- 
ary reasons, could there ? 

General Twinina. It is a very expensive weapons system. There 
are a lot of unknowns in it. I hate to see the delay in it certainly, 
but I think it is probably a pretty good decision to take a look at 
it this year. 

Senator SymiNeton. Can we say then that you did feel, because 
of its cost, after it was turned down, that you had to differ with 
General White, and, therefore, oppose it as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs? Isn’t that a fair statement ? 

General Twintne. I think that is a fair statement. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, a very high authority has 
made the statement that the cancellation of the B—70 was not on the 
basis of budgetary considerations. My time is up but I would like 
to ask just one more question. 





B-70 IS ONLY AIRPLANE UNDER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Stennis. All right, proceed. 

Senator Symineron. It is true, is it not, that as of today in the 
U.S. Air Force there is not a single plane—fighter or bomber—under 
research and development ? 

General Twinrnc. I think that is right, sir, except the B-70; this 
airplane is still going ahead on a high-powered research program, 
not a weapons system. 


B-70 WOULD BREAK HEAT BARRIER 


Senator Symineron. The advantages in breaking the heat barrier 
on the B-70 could be immediately transferred into all other airplanes 
for the Air Force, for the naval air, for commercial air, could they 
not # 

General Twintna. That is correct. 
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Senator Symineton. Thank you, general. 
Senator STENNIS. Senator Wiley, you have 10 minutes. 


TODAY’S DETERRENT ADEQUATE, INCLUDING NONMILITARY 


Senator Witry. General Twining, I am not a military man. I am 
not a man versed in aircraft or in ships, but I was interested in a 
statement that you made. You intimated that the military profes- 
sional, and that means one in each of these classes, is never satisfied 
with the cash allotted his command. You believe that, do you? 

General Twintna. Yes. I think that is true around the world. 

Senator Wiiry. You also made the statement that you believe we 
have enough military strength today, and I stress today, to carry out 
our assigned missions. I believe that our combined American lead- 
ership will see to it that we continue to have enough. Do you have 
faith in that statement ? 

General Twintnc. Very much faith. 

Senator Witry. Now, then, when we talk about a threat of war, 
we are all thinking in terms of the Kremlin, are we not? We are 
not talking so much about limited war 

General Twrntna. That is correct. 

Senator Winey (continuing). As we are about the overall war? 

General Twintne. That’s right, general war. 

Senator Wirey. I think Admiral Burke made a very profound 
statement. He said that we had, in his judgment, at the present time 
an adequate military deterrence, but he said the other deterrents are 
more significant than the military. Do you agree with that? 





KREMLIN IS ACHIEVING OBJECTIVE WITHOUT WAR 


General Twrnina. I do; they may be more significant. 

Senator Wiiry. Can you enumerate these other deterrents? Why 
wouldn’t the Kremlin let the balloon go up? Just why wouldn’t it, 
and what are these deterrents outside of the so-called military 
deterrents ? 

General TwrintNa. Well, I think the Kremlin feels that they are 
doing a pretty good job without the military operations. They are 
moving around the world pretty freely doing about what they want 
todo. I think that is one area Admiral Burke was talking about. 

Senator Witry. Would a world war mean the destruction of both 
the contending forces or nations? 

General Twintna. I certainly think that the people of Russia have 
been through enough wars. They have had their country almost com- 
pletely ruined, in the last war, World War II. I think the last thing 
they want, even as we do, is to have their beautiful country hit again 
with bombs and terrible weapons of destruction. 

Senator Wiiry. You are talking about the 200 million Russian 
people, aren’t you ? 

General Twrntna. That is right. 

Senator Witey. The common people of Russia ? 

General Twin1na. That is right. They are very proud of their 
country, and they are building it up at a great rate as we all know. 
I was there in 1956, and I was greatly impressed with what they 
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showed us. They were so eager to show us what they were building, 
what they were doing. 

For instance, Stalingrad, we thought when we went down there, 
we were going to hear about the Battle of Stalingrad. We heard 
practically nothing about that, but we certainly heard plenty about 
the master plan for rebuilding the city. They took us all over and 


showed it to us. They don’t act like they are ready to jump on the. 


United States. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS AS A DETERRENT FORCE 


Senator Witey. Well, what do you say about the captive nations? 
Do you think that is a deterrent force ? 

General Twining. We are getting into politics, Senator Wiley, and 
that is a little over my head. I certainly think the loyalty of their 
captive nations might be a questionable thing in the case of a show- 
down. 

Senator Wizey. In other words, we are talking about Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, the Baltic States, and so forth, is that right! 

General Twintnc. That’s correct. 

Senator Witey. Do you suppose that our allies constitute a deter- 
rent ¢ 

ALLIES ARE PART OF THE DETERRENT 


General Twin1nc. Our allies constitute a great deterrent. This 
collective security is a part of what. we base our military posture on, 
and that is definitely part of the deterrent. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHINA 


Senator Witry. Have you been reading lately about the difference 
between Mao Tse-tung and Khrushchev regarding Khrushchev’s visit 
to India? 

General Twrnrna. I have been reading some of it; yes, sir. 

Senator Wiitry. Well, do you think that 650 million—it will soon be 
a billion—Chinese on the south of Siberia is also a matter that Khrv- 
shchev would have to consider? 

General Twinina. He might someday; yes, sir. 


PERCENTAGE BREAKDOWN OF MILITARY BUDGETS 


Senator Witry. Now, would you mind, in the few minutes that I 
have left, telling us briefly what our military deterrent consists of, 
because yesterday we had an enumeration of a great number of air- 
planes, also our Navy, and so forth. Heretofore we have had evidence 
in cross-examination to the effect that there has been a lack in the men 
who are supposed to handle the job. 

Let me put it this way: What is the percentage that the Navy gets, 
the Army gets, and the Air Force gets of the budget? Do you have 
that ? 

General Twrnina. The Air Force is now getting the highest per- 
centage. I haven’t got the exact figures with me, but it is about 18 
billion roughly to about 11 to about 9—Air Force, Navy, Army. That 
is roughly the percentage in the $41 billion budget. 
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DETERMINATION OF SERVICE BUDGETS 


Senator Witey. When the general military group like yourself get 
together, and you take, for instance, the billions that each one of these 
services get, then it is up to that particular service to determine how 
it is going to spend those billions. Or is it up to the Secretary, or 
whom ¢ peti t 

General Twin1ne. The money available is discussed during the 
budget cycle according to the needs of the services. We discuss the 
weapons systems that are required and the people that are required, 
and all of that. The money comes out at the end to provide for these 
items. For instance, we discuss the Army’s ability to carry out its mis- 
sion. Then, once the budget is set, of course, the Army has to live 
within that budget for that year. 

If a service has some new requirements, it will have to come back 
with a request in the way of supplemental, as you know, to get more 
money. 

Senator Witey. You said: 

I have the responsibility as Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff to advise the 
Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and the President of my 
own views. 

General Twininc. That is correct, sir; and I do. 

Senator Wirry. So it isn’t just the Chiefs of Staff. It is the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the President, and the National Security Council, all 
of whom consider the disposition of the funds that Congress votes. 

General Twin1ne. That is correct, and I attend the Security Coun- 
cil as adviser to the Secretary of Defense when the Security Council 
meets, and I am free there to voice my opinion. 

Senator Witey. I think that is all. 

Senator Stennis. The acting chairman read in the morning papers 
that the Senator from Massachusetts was going to be in conference at 
the White House with the President, and the Chair, therefore, knows 
for that sole reason the Senator was a little late. 

Senator Sarronsrauu. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. So the Chair takes the liberty, with the permis- 
sion of the committee, to recognize the Senator from Massachusetts, 
out of order. 

Senator Satronstatu. I thank the acting chairman. 


B-70 NOT BEING DEVELOPED AS MILITARY WEAPONS SYSTEM 


General Twining, while I missed your preliminary statements, I 
have a general knowledge of your position from other hearings. I 
would like to ask just one question, and I appreciate the courtesy of 
the Chair in affording me the opportunity. You stated that the B-70 
research was going forward but not as fast as recommended by the 
Air Force. 

General Twinina. That is right, sir. 

Senator SattonstaLu. That is a fair statement, is it not? 

General Twining. The Air Force would like to have a whole weap- 
ons system developed with all the components, which is quite different 
from what is provided for. 
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Senator SautonstTatu. Isn’t it true there is research going forward 
on a number of projects of immense value to our security if they are 
perfected? The problem confronting the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Defense Department, is to decide whether to make a selection 
among these projects which would result in the elimination of some 
of the others or whether to go forward with more of these research 
projects in their preliminary stages, and subsequently make a decision 
to drop some and concentrate on the most promising ones. 

General Twrnrne. That is right. 

Senator Satronstatu. Like the B—-70 program ? 

General Twrntna. That is right, we must continue to look at these 
things as we go along. 

Senator SauTonsTAu.. Isn’t that the fundamental reason why the 
decision was made to keep the B-70 going forward along with these 
other projects within the money, the men, the research facilities avail- 
able rather than to make a selection of the B—70 at this time requiring 
a discontinuance of some of the other projects ? 

General Twintna. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Sautronstaty. And that was one of the fundamental bases 
of the decision, was it not? 

General Twin1na. That is correct. 


SECRETARY GATES’ OPEN STATEMENTS ON INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES AND 
ICBM RATIOS 


Senator Stennis. I thank the Senator. Without going back into 
the subject of intelligence estimates unless someone wishes to, I think 
the following quotation from the public record will clear up the situ- 
ation. A few minutes ago when Mr. Weisl was questioning General 
Twining, the Chair stated that he thought the counsel’s questions were 
proper, even in open session, as long as the general did not go into 
specific figures. This is based upon the following consideration: 

In open hearings, or at least in testimony that has been cleared by 
the Department of Defense and has been printed in the public record 
by the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, Secretary Gates referred to these intelligence estimates and 
made this statement : 


This new intelligence estimate has narrowed the differences. 
Then later Secretary Gates sent in the following official statement: 


It has been stated on previous occasions that the Soviet superiority in ICBM’s 
could be in the order of 3 to 1 in the period of 1960 to 1963. This statement was 
based upon the estimate of what the U.S.S.R. could produce in numbers of 
missiles and was not an affirmative statement of the fact that the U.S.S.R. 
would produce the number of missiles required to attain this superiority. 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, what is this? 

Senator Srennis. This is from Secretary Gates’ testimony before 
the House Committee on Appropriations on January 13, 1960. I am 
quoting from pages 24 and 25 of the hearings. The rest of that para- 
graph, quoting from the Secretary’s statement, was: 

On the basis of our current intelligence estimate, which has been presented to 
the committee by the Director of Central Intelligence Agency, we do not now 


believe that the Soviet superiority in ICBM’s will be as great as that previously 
estimated. 
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Since that was made by the Secretary of Defense as a public state- 
ment, the Chair thought that counsel was within his rights in exam- 
ining General Twining i in open session as long as this committee did 
not require the General to give any figures. Th: at was the subject we 
had up for discussion a while ago, and I thought it had a place in the 
record at this time, 

May we proceed now in regular order? Senator Cannon? 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this subject. 
May I make one observation ? 

Senator STennis. Certainly. 


SOVIET LAUNCHING CAPABILITY GREATER THAN ESTIMATED LAST YEAR 


Senator Syminoron. I am very glad the Chair read that statement 
because, based on the testimony given us by Mr. Dulles, the Soviet 
launching capability will be gre ater than what he said he estimated 
it was last ye ar. 

That is why this situation has gotten into the condition that it is in 
now. 

Senator Stennis. Unless there is further comment from the mem- 
bers, we will return to the regular order. Senator Cannon, you have 
10 minutes. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


LIMITED WAR GREATEST THREAT 


General, yesterday Admiral Burke stated that in his opinion, the 
greatest threat in the next 4 or 5 years was the prospect of limited 
wars. Do youshare that view ? 

General Twininea. I think it is pretty hard to say that. Limited 
wars are certainly a real threat just as genera] war is a real threat. I 
think it is hard to say which is more like ‘ly to happen, but in general, 
I think he is right; yes. 


ADEQUATELY PREPARED FOR LIMITED WAR 


Senator Cannon. In general, you think the greatest threat would 
come from limited wars. Now, are we making as adequate prepara- 
tions for limited type wars as we are for a general all-out war? 

General Twrintna. I think our preparations for limited war are 
adequate ; yes. 

Senator Cannon. You say you think they are adequate? 

General Twinine. Yes. 


INADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT FOR LIMITED WAR 


Senator Cannon. I wonder, then, if you would take issue with a 
statement made by General Lemnitzer less than 2 weeks ago in dis- 
cussing the inadequacy of airlift for limited war: 

Mr. Manon. Are you woefully and hopelessly unprepared for that situation? 
Iassume you think so. 

General LEMNITZER. Yes; if we did not have warning to assemble aircraft 
from all over the world into one place, I believe we would not be able to meet 
a requirement of moving a two-division force. 
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General Twrntna. I think he has exaggerated that a little bit. 
Certainly we don’t have all the airlift that the Army would like and 
all the airlift we would like. 

We would like to have the airlift more modern, too. We do have 
lots of airlift, and I think we can handle the situations as they develop, 

Senator Cannon. Is it your view that we have adequate airlift for 
the type of emergency situations in limited wars that we might con- 
ceivably foresee within the next 3 or 4 years? 

General Twintnc. We are, as our studies show, better off in airlift 
for a general war situation than for limited war situations. 

In the limited war situation, we do have some problem areas, and I 
recall one study conducted not long ago, of a limited war in Korea, 
while we were mobilizing at the same time at home. There was an 
indication that the first 20 days we were going to be short in some of 
our lift. Wecan take some administrative action, getting the CRAF 
(Civil Reserve Air Fleet) in sooner and relieve it somewhat, but, of 
course, it all depends on what the requirement is. 

Now we couldn’t move all the Army divisions at one time, of course. 
We couldn’t move three Army divisions at one time, but we could 
move some of the advanced echelons. 

Senator Cannon. You did show you would be short in the first 20 
days, is that right ? 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Senator Cannon. And the first 20 days, of course, would very 
likely be the critical period ? 

General Twin1na. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. I am wondering then if you agree with Mr. 
Mahon, who made the statement, that lack of an adequate airlift is 
one of the weakest links in our defense chain ? 


AIRLIFT IS VEXING PROBLEM 


General Twintna. No, I don’t go that far. 

Senator Cannon. You don’t believe that is our weakest link. 
What do you believe is our weakest link, then ? 

General Twrntna. I don’t think we have a real weak link. There 
are a lot of things we would like to have, certainly. This airlift has 
been one of the problems that has vexed us for years. I think, and 
I hope, that we will get some improved airlift; that we will modernize 
the fieet more than we havedone. Weshould do it. 

Senator Cannon. Do you think that more should be done in that 
direction than is being done at the present moment ? 

General Twrntna. I do, yes. 

Senator Cannon. You do agree that more should be done toward 
modernizing the fleet? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Senator Cannon. And providing additional airlift? 

General Twintna. The fleet is getting old now, as you know. 


BEDGET PROVIDES 1 YEAR CONTINUOUS AIR ALERT CAPABILITY FOR LIMITED 
PORTION SAC 


Senator Cannon. Now, getting back to this all-out war proposition 
and this so-called air alert, General. Does the money in the budget 
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for the on-the-shelf air alert capability provide for a 24-hour con- 
tinuous air alert capability at some future time? 

General Twinrna. I can’t give the number, but not for a fourth, 
but for a limited number of aircraft, yes. 

Senator CAaNNoNn. Be sure you understand my question there. 
Does it provide for a continuous 24-hour alert capability at some 
future time for a portion of the SAC forces? 

General Twinrnc. For 1 year, yes, for a very limited portion 
though, not anything like General Power wants. 

Senator Cannon. I think that General Power stated in open ses- 
sion, if I remember correctly, that the budget covers about one-eighth, 
but this is simply to get it in a position to go on an air alert and not to 
actually carry out that capability for any continuous period of time. 
Do you agree with that ? 

General Twrnine. That’s right, an airborne alert, I feel, should 
be something that you have a capability of doing. You use it when 
you want to. é ! 

Senator Cannon. I think that General Power stated in open session 
that he estimated it would take about $600 million to get SAC in a 
condition to carry out a continuous air alert with the requirements 
that he foresaw. 


BUDGETARY PROVISION FOR ON-THE-SHELF CAPABILITY 


Now as I understand the budget, there is $20 million this year, and 
$90 million next year in expenditures for this so-called on-the-shelf 
capability ; is that correct ? 

General Twininea. I think it is a little bit more than that. I think 
this year the 1961 budget is some $91 million, and I believe in 1960, 
they have about the equivalent of close to $100 million. We can get 
those figures, but it is more than you have stated. 

The whole bill is about $200 million in funding. 

Senator Cannon. Over a 2-year period. 

General Twinina. That is right; 1960-61. 

Senator Cannon. I see, and that would provide for the on-the-shelf 
capability ? 

neral Twrninc. The on-the-shelf capability ; yes, sir. 


GREATEST DANGER DURING MISSILE GAP PERIOD 


Senator Cannon. General Power also stated that he believed this 
danger would be the greatest within the next few years. That is the 
necessity for the air alert while our additional missile capability was 
coming into being. Do you share that view ? 

General Twintna. That looks like you could take that point, but I 
still think with our forces and the way they are deployed and set up, 
that we are not going to have that deterrent gap in there. 

There is a time of relative difference in numbers of ICBM’s be- 
tween the two countries I would say, yes. 

Senator Cannon. Would you say the next 3 or 4 years is the time 
of the lowest position insofar as our deterrent capability is concerned 

General Twrn1ne. Well, it might be. 

Senator Cannon. Do you think it will be? 

General Twinina. It could be, yes. 
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Senator Cannon. I think that was the testimony of a number of 
people- 
General Twinina. Yes. 





LESS THAN $3 BILLION NEEDED FOR AIR ALERT IN NEXT 3 YEARS 


Senator Cannon (continuing) who have appeared before us. As 
a matter of fact, General Power said that he icenaw the maximum 
period of need for an airborne alert to extend perhaps for 5 years, As 
I recall, General White said he thought the maximum need w ould pos- 
sibly extend through 1963. Do you agree that General Power's theory 
of an airborne alert would cost approximately $600 million this year, 
and 1 billion a year thereafter, for such time as we need to keep it in 
effect ? 

General Twirntnc. I think that is pretty close. 

Senator Cannon. Now if General White was correct in his analysis 
that, in his opinion, we would need it through 1963, then we would 
be talking here about figures of $600 million for the 1691 budget; a 
billion for 1962, and a billion for 1963. A total of a little less than 
$3 billion, is that correct ? 

General, don’t you believe that this is a pretty good life insurance 
policy for our country for that amount of money ¢ 


PREFERS ADDITIONAL MISSILES TO FULL AIRBORNE ALERT 


General Twrntna. Sure, it is a good life insurance policy, but I 
think the other, the on-the-shelf capability, is just about as effective. 
If I were in need of the cash, 1 would put the money into some other 
programs rather than into a full airborne alert—into something else 
of high priority. 

Senator Cannon. What programs would you put it into? 

General Twintne. I would put it in an offensive weapons system 
of some kind. 

Senator Cannon. Well, what kind? 

General Twintnc. More missiles. 

Senator Cannon. You would a0 it in more missiles ? 

General Twintne. Yes. As I say, you don’t need it but, if I had to 
spend it, continuous airborne alert would not be my first priority. 

Senator Cannon. You said you would put it in ‘more missiles. 1 
think General Schriever testified that if we started doing something 
now we couldn’t bring many more missiles into the inventory until 
the end of 1962 or early 1963. 

General Twining. That is correct; but my point is, if I had to spend 
the money, I think that would be a better investment than going toa 
full airborne alert, that is all. I wouldn’t advise the missile business. 

Senator Cannon. When you say the full airborne alert. 

General Twintnc. That General Power wants, 

Senator Cannon. That is General Power’s recommendation? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. What other areas would you put that little less 
than $3 billion into? 
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RATHER SPEED UP POLARIS AND MINUTEMAN WITH THE $3 BILLION 

General Twininc. I would like to have it go into POLARIS or the 
MINUTEMAN—speed them up. As I say again, I don’t advise it. 
In other words, we end up with nothing for this $3 billion you are 
talking about. In my thinking, I don’t believe we need to put all our 
planes into the air now, so Ss say put this in an offensive weapons 
system. This way, when you end up the period you have something 
for your $5 or $4 or $5 billion. When you end up with the air alert. 
you have nothing but: some worn out airplanes. 

Senator Cannon. But you have some trained crews and an air 
alert in the meantime 4 

General Twrinineo. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. If a surprise attack is made against us, and those 
airplanes are on the ground, they are no good to us are they, Gen- 
eral ? 

General Twinine. That’s right. We don’t want to get caught on 
the ground. 

DISAGREES WITH GENERAL TAYLOR ON NATION’S DEFENSE AND MEASURES 
TO BE TAKEN 


Senator Cannon. General Taylor made this statement before the 
committee, and I would like to get your views on it, General. He 
said : 


Meanwhile the trend of relative military strength is against us. 


Our manned 
bomber force is a dwindling military asset. 


With the present programing of the manned bomber force, do you 
consider that to be a dwindling militar vy asset ? 


General Twinina. I certainly don’t. I disagree heartily on that. 
Senator Cannon. General Taylor said: 


Our long-range missile force is limited in size, uncertain in reliability, and 
immobile upon exposed bases. 

Do you not agree with that? 

General Twine. I think part of it is chght. We don’t have the 
hardening completed, but our plan is to harden these missiles and they 
will be well protected. As far as reliability goes, I think they 
proving out very well, much better than we hoped for. 

Senator Cannon. There is no question but what it is limited in 
size and immobile upon exposed bases at the present time, isn’t that 
true, General ? 

General Twintna. At this moment; yes. 

Senator Cannon. General Taylor also stated : 


are 


We have no antimissile defense in being or in sight. There is no effective fall- 
out protection for our civil population. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

General Twintna. I do at the moment. 

Senator Cannon. General Taylor also made some recommendations 


for immediate measures that we might take, and I will read them 
to you. 


He stated: 
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We can improve our readiness for limited war by better use of our existin 
resources. We can, at least, partially offset the missile gap by using JUPITER 
as a mobile field weapon as it was intended; by an airborne alert for part of 
SAC, and by the initiation of a simple fallout protection program for our ¢iyij 
population. 

Do you agree with those views, General ? 

General Twintna. No, I don’t agree with all of them. I don't 
think JUPITER, by any stretch of the imagination, can be called a 
mobile weapon. That is No.1. If you have seen them, you can geg 
that they are pretty big. In this day and age we must have a weapon 
of less weight. The PERSHING is very good. The Army is build- 
ing PERSHING. The other one, on de ters, I don’t think that is 
really a military problem. We have an organization in the adminis- 
tration to look after that, and they are studying that now. There isa 
lot of thought being put on the shelter program, but it is just not that 
simple to say, “Let’s build a shelter program,” and build one, It 
is going to take a lot of thinking. 

enator Cannon. You have already answered the one on airborne 
alert so I assume you don’t agree with any part of his views as to 
what we might do at present. 

Thank you very much, General. 

General Twrninec. I don’t want to give the opinion that I don’t 
think highly of General Taylor. I think he is a wonderful officer, 
I served with him for 4 years on the Joint Staff, and he is a most 
outstanding individual. 

But he is very dedicated on these things. He has written his book. 
He thinks highly of these ideas and he had his chance in the JCS 
to expound on them. He went to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President of the United States and some of the committees of Con- 
gress with his problems. His ideas weren’t bought. I think that 
he is entitled to his ideas, but I just don’t buy them, and I don’t 
think the others do either. 

Senator Srennis. All right. Senator Martin? 


CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF HAS ACCESS TO ALL INTELLIGENCE 
INFORMATION 


Senator Martin. General Twining, in your prepared statement you 
made the statement: 

In analyzing our posture versus that of an enemy, we utilized national intel- 
ligence of the highest degree of sensitivity. 

And again later on down in the statement you made this statement: 

Our planning process is continuous as is our intelligence process. 

Now from those statements, I gather that you have access to all in- 
telligence reports that are available to other members of the armed 
services ? 

General Twrnrna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martin. Do you have access to all intelligence reports that 
are available to Mr. Dulles and his organization ? 

General Twit. I think that we have access to every single thing 
that is being done in an intelligence way for the security of this coun- 
try. Iam sure of it. 
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Senator Marri. And following those two statements you make 
this statement, which I think is very important: 

I believe that we have enough military strength today to carry out our as 
signed missions. 

General Twintna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martin. I have considerable confidence in your judgment 
in the matter without trying to pick to pieces the various fragments 
of your thinking and approach to that conclusion. 

I also agree very strongly with this statement, and it has been my 
own observation through my lifetime that the military professional 
is never satisfied with the forces at his command. I have tried to 
bear that in mind during the entire hearings we have had here. 

Now these intelligence reports that you rely upon do change fre- 
quently and quite extensively, do they not? 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Senator Martin. And a person can be well primed on intelligence 
reports 1 month and may be out of date 1 month or 6 months later, 
isn’t that true? 

General Twin1ne. It could be, and they do change quite frequently, 
some of them. 

Senator Martrn. I hope out of these hearings we do not create the 
impression that Congress is getting away from its role for creating 
and maintaining our forces. 

I hope that we do not undertake to interfere with strategic plan- 
ning and the making of tactical decisions. That is my own position. 

I just want that in the record at this point. I have tremendous 
confidence in your ability as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and I want to get that on the record right now, and I commend you 
very highly for your statement. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS IMPORTANT FOR COUNTRY’S SECURITY 


General Twininea. I just want to state that I think that is the 
greatest thing we have. I think it is fine that the Congress does 
take the interest to investigate and find ott what is going on. It is 
my important to the security of the country. 

enator Marttn. It is absolutely a good program of planning and 
congressional action, and as long as we do not allow it to disturb us 
too much in strategic planning and tactical decisions, it is all to the 


General Twin1na. That is right. 
Senator Martin. I believe that is the spirit in which you are taking 


this inquiry here today. 


Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 
Senator Bartlett, you are recognized for 10 minutes. 


REQUIREMENT FOR IRBM’S IN ALASKA 


Senator Bartierr. General Twining, with the recent publication of 
hearings on the military budget before the House Appropriations 


Committee, it was revealed that there is a wide, even complete, di- 


vergence of opinion between the Air Force and the Army on the 
advisability or even the necessity of placing missiles in Alaska. 
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Are you familiar, General, with the testimony given before the 
House committee on the subject ? 

General Twinine. I am sorry I am not, but I am quite surprised at 
that, because we have just recently—as you know—gone into this 
problem, and the Chiefs, the Army did not. present that problem, you 
just brought up, at that time. 

Senator Barrierr. In the testimony published which came to my 
attention only yesterday—maybe it was published only yesterday— 
the Army, through Secretary ‘Brucker, urged that IRB ;M’s be placed 
in Alaska, and the Air Force dissented from this cone lusion, and sug- 
gested that Alaska was defensible by the use of ICBM’s placed in 
the interior of the United States. 

Now, General Twining, has this been a subject for discussion and 
decision by the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Twinina. Yes, it has. 

Senator Barrierr. And by the Secretary of Defense? 

General Twininec. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. And you say the Army has not raised this issue 
within the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Twrninc. No. 

Senator Barrierr. General, I believe that no man is or could be 
more familiar with Alaska than you are, because you served there as 
commander in chief of the Alaskan Command through some critical 
and constructive years so far as Alaska is concerned. 

I should like to ask you if it is not true, General Twining, that the 
present commander in chief of the Alaskan Command is an ‘Air Fores 
officer ? 

General Twininc. That is correct. 

Senator Barrierr. And a very distinguished, able, outstanding 
officer ? 

General Twintnc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Barrierr. Lt. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong. 

General Twin1nc. That is correct. 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG URGED IRBM’S FOR ALASKA 


Senator Bartierr. Is it not true, General Twining, that it 
General Armstrong, himself, who urged in a very dramatic, unex- 
pected public speech, that it is imperative not so much for the security 
of Alaska but for the security of the whole United States, that IRBM's 
be placed in the 49th State without delay ? 

General Twintna. That is correct, and he made that recommenda- 
tion to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Barrierr. And he made it publicly, did he not? 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Senator Bartierr. I am not going to state here the number of 
bases in Siberia at. which the Russians are said to have missile sites, 
although I take it this is no special secret. It has been published, 
even if not widely. 
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SIBERIAN BASES CAN BE HANDLED BY ICBM’S AND BOMBERS FROM 
INTERIOR OF UNITED STATES 


General, in a statement supplied by the Air Force to the House Ap- 
propriat ions Committee, it was stated that defenses could best be pro- 
vided against the Siberian bases by ICBM’s operating from the in- 
terior of the United States. What I am wondering is whether the 
United States, within the foreseeable future, will have enough ICBM’s 
to immobilize the Siberian bases, even if we do not. take into account 
the other and perhaps more important targets ? 

General Twrnine. Yes, sur. We will have to take out those air 
bases. Those bases are the closest to the United States, and they 
would be very high on our target priority system with ICBM’s, or it 
might be with bombers when the time came. 

Senator Barrierr. Are there going to be enough ICBM’s to do 
that ¢ 

General Twinine. Yes, there will have to be, because that is a very, 
very high priority target up there. 


SOME TARGETS WILL SHIFT FROM BOMBERS TO MISSILES 


Senator Barrierr. I was somewhat interested, very interested in 
fact, in the statement presented to the House Appropriations Com. 
mittee by the Air Force on this subject, because it did say this is a 
mission for ICBM’s. Only a few months ago the Air Force said, as I 
reeall, this isa mission for SAC bombers. Is that correct ? 

General Twining. Well, it might be. They will change as these 
missiles come in—the targets will be changed. 

Of course, up to now it has been all bombers because we haven’t 
had the long-range missiles. But as the missiles come in, some of these 
targets will be shifted over from the bombers to the missiles, as the 
missiles are ready to take over. 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG SAID ENEMY COULD BOMB INTERIOR UNITED STATES 
FROM CAPTURED ALASKA 


Senator Barrterr. Is it not true, General Twining, that in a public 
declaration, General Armstrong said it will be too late if we have to 
rely upon bombers coming from Omaha or elsewhere in the interior 
of the United States, because it is only a matter of minutes until these 
missiles can hit here? Didn’t he say this is a subject of concern, not so 
much for Alaska, but because if war came, the enemy could then come 
to Alaska and, using those fields, bomb west coast cities and, as I re- 
call, he said Chicago? Then, didn’t he go on to declare that at that 
time the President would have to make the hard decision of whether 
to bomb our former bases in Alaska then held by the Russians, or 
subject all the cities in the United States to bomber attack, if the 
Russians chose to unleash a fleet of bombers against us from these 
great bases of ours in Alaska ? 

Now, General Twining, it was stated in the testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee that General Armstrong was at 
the recent conference at Norfolk, and the implication was that he 
made no complaint against the decision reached by the Department of 
Defense on this matter. 
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Is it not true that a military judgment had been imposed upon 
him, and he could go no further with this? 


PLACEMENT OF IRBM’S IN ALASKA STILL UNDER CONSIDERATION 


General Twining. I think that is right. I just want to tell you that 
this question of placing weapons in Alaska, intermediate range mis. 
siles or something else, is not a closed book. I mean this is something 
we keep looking at all the time. 

Senator Barrett. It is being actively considered ? 

General Twintna. Yes, oh, yes. 

Senator Bartuerr. Is it true, General—I have read this, I do not 
know whether it is or not 

General Twinina. But at the moment the decision was made not to, 
and General Armstrong was notified. ‘That is correct, and he could 
do nothing more about it. 

Senator Bartuert. Is it true, can you tell us—I have read this—that 
we have sought to station some IRBM’s on the land of some of our 
allies, and some of them are a bit reluctant to accept these missiles? 

General Twininc. That is correct. 

Senator Barrierr. Yet here where the commanding general, a 
distinguished officer, seeks them imperatively, the decision is made not 
to place them for the immediate protection of the whole United States; 
is that right? 





JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF BELIEVE WE HAVE NO HIGH PRIORITY NEED FOR 
IRBM’S IN ALASKA NOW 


General Twrnina. That is correct since the Joint Chiefs of Staff do 
not believe we have a high priority need to locate IRBM’s in Alaska 
at this time. 

Senator Bartierr. General Twining, one final question. It is often 
said in situations like this that the local commander always wants 
more, he always asks for more. 

Do you think this is comparable to that? Isn’t it true that if mis- 
siles were placed in Alaska, the commander in chief of the Alaskan 
Command, who would not be General Armstrong—his tour of duty 
there is coming to an end—would have not more and more to boss but 
less and less? 

You have no doubt, General Twining, that this recommendation on 
General Armstrong’s part was that of a dedicated officer gravely con- 
cerned with the situation he confronts across from Siberia. Will you 
agree with that, General ? 


SOVIETS HAVE TREMENDOUS BUILDUP IN SIBERIA 


General Twrnrna. Yes. 

Senator Barrierr. General, we are aware of the fact, are we not, 
and this has been published, that the Russians have made tremendous 
developments in military bases, construction of airfields and surround- 
ing sites in Siberia ? 

General Twinrna. Yes, they have done a great deal of work in 
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Senator Barttett. And is it not true that in Alaska during the last 
geveral years our ae strength has been steadily reduced ? 

General Twrn1Na. It has been reduced some, yes; not too much 
though. 

Senator Bartitetr. And this tremendous Russian buildup has taken 
place at an accelerated pace right across the Bering Strait from 
Alaska. That is a matter of common knowledge, is it not, General 
Twining? 

General Twrntnc. That is correct. It is common knowledge, I 
believe, that the Soviets have undertaken a buildup in Siberia. 

Senator Bartritetr. Thank, you Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 

Gentlemen, I feel sure there will be time for everyone, but the 
Senate has gone into session. After we have concluded the open 
hearing, we will have an executive session. 

We have the choice that Mr. Allen Dulles presented earlier, and 
General Twining indicated his testimony should not be in open hear- 
ing. I think that is correct, and we will go into that in a short session. 

Senator Case, you are recognized. 

Senator Casr. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if you, counsel, 
my colleagues and the general will stop me from asking any questions 
that involve security. I am just anxious to get as much information 
and opinion from the general based upon the facts as is possible. 

Senator Stennis. The Chair leaves that largely to the general. I 
think he is a better judge than the Chair on those matters. 

Senator Case. This relates largely to matters which may or may 
not have been discussed previously in open or closed sessions, and my 
memory may not be completely accurate about it. 


GENERAL POWER RECEIVED ABOUT HALF OF ALERT FORCE HE REQUESTED 


It is my recollection, just in preparation for the question, General, 
that General Power, in open session, did state the percentage of his 
force that he wanted on airborne alert. I think that is correct. 

Senator Stennis. No, not in open session. 

Senator Casr. Not the percentage? 

Senator Stennis. I am advised the only thing he said in open 
session was that he desired provision for twice as large a force as was 
included in the budget program. 

Senator Case. Yes, that was the very question that I wanted to 
ask. Then I think I am right in stating that you did give a figure 
today as to what percentage General Power wanted, did you not? 

General Twin1na. I don’t recall that. I shouldn’t have. 

Senator Case. I thought you did, but I don’t want, in any way, to 
press you to answer that, because I don’t want to get into anything 
involving security information. 

General Twrnina. I don’t think that ought to be discussed in open 
session. 

Senator Srennis. That is a closed session matter. I think the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is correct. 

Senator Casr. Can we go this far then and I don’t want to press 
you to say “yes” if you think not. Is General Power’s statement 
that he received about half of what he requested, a correct statement ? 
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General Twintne. I didn’t get that. 

Senator Case. Is General Power's s statement, which the chairman 
just repeated, that he received about half of the air alert force that 
he requested, a correct statement ? 

General Twining. I think that is about right. 

Senator Case. About right. And it is subject to this qualification 
isn’t is? 

General Twininc. Yes; about half. 

Senator Case. You did make this statement: That your judgment 
was that the amount of capacity provided for under present funding, 
that is in the two budgets, 1960 and 1961, was equivalent used on an 
intermittent basis to as much or more "than the amount General 
Power requested. That was, in general, the subject of your testi- 
mony, was it not? 

General Twrninc. No; it is less. I said somewhere around $200 
million total program in the budget. 

Senator Case. No, this is the question of the value of what was 
provided for in the budget. Used on an intermittent basis, you 
thought it was almost as great. : 

General Twrnine. Yes; I think so. 


WOULD NOT MAINTAIN 24-HOUR ALERT 


Senator Case. As the 24-hour alert of the amount General Power 
wanted or perhaps even a larger one? 

General Twintna. I don’t think if General Power had the au- 
thority and money and equipment to run it 24 hours a day, around 
the clock all the time, that he would do it. He just wouldn’t choose 
to do it Lam sure. 

I don’t think he would do it as a commander. He would kind of 
play it by ear, too. He is a pretty smart fellow, and I think that is 
what he would do. He wouldn’t put it up there and grind it 24 
hours a day all year long. 

Senator Casz. You made quite a point of this, General, and the fact 
that it would be used on an intermittent basis would make it addi- 
tionally valuable and useful as a deterrent. 

General Twin1nc. That is right. 

Senator Case. But isn’t this true, and perhaps you have already 

taken this into account. Assuming you have a period of tension, and 
you decide to put everything you can in the air for an airborne alert, 
that your capacity to keep this there for any length of time is 

General Twintna. Yes, sir; that is the idea of this. 

Senator Casr. Unless you are able to do this for an extended 
period, maybe for months, the situation might go against you rather 
badly. I take it you are taking that into account t also? 





ON-THE-SHELF CAPABILITY CONCEPT SUFFICIENT 


General Twrntnc. And I think on this on-the-shelf capability you 
have enough for those periods when tension exists, and you want to 
keep the force up for awhile. I think we can do that on the concept 
this budget provides for. 
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Senator Case. The rest of my questions will, I think, have to wait 
until executive session. | 

Senator STENNIS. Very well, Senator Case. Thank you. Senator 
Bush ? s ile 3 

Senator Bus. Genera] Twining, I want to speak on the matter of 
disclosing so much information as we do in these hearings and 
otherwise. 

DISCLOSURE OF SECURITY INFORMATION 


Yesterday, I raised a point with Admiral Burke, and I am going to 
read, in a moment, from the record. But it seems to me that inasmuch 
as we have been warned by the highest military officers that we are in 
a very grave and dangerous situation tod: ay, and likely to remain in 
one for the next 2 or 3 years at least, that a great deal of the informa- 
tion that is given to this committee should come to it in closed s session, 
the same being true of information presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In saying this, I do not single out any Senator or Member of the 
House in a critical way, but I do express very grave concern because 
I believe we are disclosing much too much information to potential 
enemies of this country. 

Not only are we disclosing to them what our own plans for the fu- 
ture are respecting development of weapons and so forth year by year, 
and the course thereof, but we are disclosing to them our own estimate 
of their own plans day after day. I think this is ve ry dangerous. 

Now, I believe that the Congress should be fully adv ised as to what 
the situation is, but this is a representative form of government, and 
one of the advantages of it is that the representatives of the people 
can act as representatives of the people, and they should in matters 
where the national security is involved. 

I recall in World War IT we spent enormous sums of money on a 
thing called the Manhattan project, which later resulted in the atomic 
weapon that brought the war to a sudden end in the summer of 1945 
and that project was going on in various parts of this country, but 
nobody knew what it was. 

The people of this country didn’t know what it was. I don’t believe 
the enemy knew much about it. At any rate, it was a very well-kept 
secret for a period of 2 or 3 years, and a tremendous project into which 
hundreds of millions of dollars went. The Members of the C ongress, 
no doubt, must have known something about it because they appropri- 
ated the money, but it wasn’t given out in these open sessions. 

So I raised ‘this question ° yesterd: ay with Admiral Burke, and I am 
just going to read a part of what I said to him, and because he men- 
tioned your name, I am going to ask you to respond to this question. 


I said, in view of the statements of General Power and General Taylor 
and others: 


I just wonder whether it is wise for us to disclose so much information, prac- 
tically everything about our military posture and our intentions and our plans. 

And I might add here our estimates of the Soviet capabilities and 
intentions and plans. 


Is this something that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have ever considered or not? 
Admiral Burke. Yes, sir. This is one of the most serious problems confront- 
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ing us in this country, and there is apparently no way we can keep the infor. 
mation from going out. 

We have to put out contracts for things. They are all published. We can’t 
keep anything, any of our own equipment, secret for very long. Everyone knows 
the location of what we plan on doing, let alone what we have done. It isa 
very serious problem, sir. And I do agree with General Twining in his very 
strong feelings on this, sir. 

Would you tell the committee what your feelings are regarding 
this matter ? 


CONGRESS AND PUBLIC REQUIRE INFORMATION 


General Twrn1Ne. This is a very difficult problem, because I know 
full well that the Members of Congress are trying to get the facts u 
here and do a job, and they feel the public should have and are entitl 
to much of this information, and I certainly go along with that. The 
public should have some of this information. But where do you draw 
the line? There is the difficult thing. 

Senator Busu. We have to rely on you to draw the line, General. 

General Twinine. We mark these things top secret. We mark 
them secret and all that, and we have executive sessions. 

But things just seem to get out that shouldn’t get out, and I don’t 
know how you are going to control it in a democracy like ours. 

Senator Busy. Do you think it is a hopeless proposition? 

General Twrntne. It is not hopeless, because we do have some 
secrets that haven’t leaked out yet, but they are getting fewer every 
day, I would say. 

enator Busu. I would suggest that if it is as serious a problem 
as it is apparently thought to be by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Ad- 
miral Burke certainly didn’t hesitate to say that he thought it was a 
very serious problem 

General Twintna. I do too. 

Senator Busu (continuing) that the representatives of the De- 
fense Department from the Secretary on down would demand that 
their testimony on these very sensitive points be held in executive 
session, and I am sure the Congress would be glad to cooperate. 

General Twrntne. I think you are exactly right, and I would like 
to see it done that way, because I think this can be very dangerous 
to our security. 

It is the little things, not that any one person does anything bad, 
but when these people on the receiving end add these things all up 
they really get the whole business. These newspaper people are 
= smart. I hope that something can be done about this, I really 

O. 

Senator Busx. Don’t blame the newspaper people— 

General Twintne. No. 

Senator BusH (continuing) for trying to get the information. 
They are all here as our guests. 

General Twintna. Not at all. 

Senator Busu. My point is that what you have said here today will 
probably be in the papers in Moscow in the morning, and all over the 
world; in Japan, China and everywhere else. 

General Twintnea. This isn’t limited to the Congresseither. It hap- 
pens in practically everything we do, every group we have, wherever 
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it is, around the world. Things just seem to get out, and they 
ghouldn’t get out. ; 

Senator Busn. My suggestion is, General, that you as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs—and I am going to make the same suggestion to the 
Secretary when he comes—should not hesitate to refuse to answer 

uestions on the basis of security, and offer at the same time to answer 
them in executive session. 

I think we should have a lot more executive sessions and a lot less 
public discussion of these very, very sensitive matters. 

General Twrninea. I certainly go along with you on that. 

Senator Busu. Thank you very much. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. Are there other matters 
now in open session? Mr. Weisl, do you have something ? 


ICBM RATIOS AND INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES SECRETARY M’ELROY 
DISCUSSED ON TELEVISION 


Mr. West. I just want to make this observation, General Twining. 

Secretary Gates testified only a few weeks ago in open session on 
the ICBM ratios and the intelligence figures. Earlier, Secretary Mc- 
Elroy discussed these figures over television and said that, in his 
opinion, based on the intelligence figures, there would be in the future 
a3to1 Russian ICBM superiority. It was not the committee that did 
this. It was Secretary McElroy who made that statement on tele- 
vision. 

General Twrntna. Well, I didn’t imply that any of the committee 
had leaked anything. 

Mr. West. Here is the testimony of Secretary Gates on January 
13, 1960, with reference to the 3 to 1 Russian ICBM superiority: 

Mr. McElroy made such a statement in his testimony last year. He also made 
that statement on a television program in December. 

Senator Busu. What is the purpose of counsel’s reading this? I 
don’t quite understand it. 


ICBM RATIOS NOT ORIGINATED BY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Wetst. To show that these things aren’t originated by the com- 
mittee. They are originated by the officials of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Busu. I didn’t say they were originated by the committee. 
I didn’t point the finger at anybody, but I do say that I would regret 
that Mr. McElroy did exactly what he did then, if it involved sensitive 
information. 

Mr. Wrist. That is right. 

Senator Busu. Counsel seems to be a little sensitive on this, but I 
can assure him, as I did yesterday, that I know he is only carrying out 
the wishes of this committee, for which I commend him, because he 
has done it very well for several years. 

But that isn’t the point that I am talking about at all. 

I am talking about the general policy not only of this committee 
but over in the House of Representatives and in the Defense Depart- 
ment too. I think there should be a lot more security observed. 
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SOVIET OVERALL MILITARY CAPABILITY NOT DOWNGRADED 


Mr. Weist. Thank you, Senator. I think also, General Twining, 
you made the public statement as follows, if 1 quote you correctly: 

d ean also inform this committee that the overall military capability of the 
Soviet Union has not been downgraded. 

General Twining. That is the overall military capability, yes. 

Mr. Weist. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. All right, gentlemen of the committee. 

It appears that we will now have an executive session, as the Chair 
has already indicated. 

It is now 12:15, and there is no accurate way to determine how long 
that session will last. It seems, in view of all these conditions, that we 
van hardly get to the Secretary of Defense this afternoon. 

I believe it would be appropriate, therefore, when we complete the 
executive session with General Twining, that we recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair. We will have the Secretary of Defense at the ear- 
liest convenient time. 

Now we will have any further questions in open session, and then go 
into executive session. Senator Symington ? 


KREMLIN POLICY TOUGHENING—SECRETARY HERTER 


Senator Symincton. General Twining, yesterday the Secretary of 
State, was asked this question : 


Mr. Secretary, last November at a news conference you told us that you had 
thought the Russians had come a very long way on Berlin since November of 
1958, when they were threatening to throw us out. Now in the past 2 or 3 months 
Mr. Khrushchev seems to have become a little tougher on it. I am thinking 
particularly of his statement that if we don’t make a peace treaty on his terms, 
he will sign a treaty with East Germany with all the consequences that entails. 

Do you feel that since you talked to us in November on that, he has become 
tougher in his position? 


The answer given by Secretary Herter was: 


Yes, I think that is the only way we can interpret the statement if it had been 
made since that time. 


SOVIETS LEADING IN MILITARY STRENGTH THROUGH MISSILES 


Now later on in the same press conference, and I think this is very 
important from the standpoint of the American people—I am not one 
who has been giving out this information, but I think if any informa- 
tion is given out, it should be the correct information, and I know you 
agree with me on that: 


Question. Mr. Secretary, the Soviet Union apparently is leading the United 
States, according to some critics, in a military posture vis-a-vis the United 
States. First of all, sir, do you think this is so? Are the Soviets ahead of us 
in military strength through missiles; and, secondly, if this is so, does this ac- 
count for the stiffening Soviet attitude on such questions as Berlin? 


I want to read this all because I want to be sure not to get anything 
out of context. The answer was: 


Well, in the first place you are asking me to get into the current estimate of 
relative strength, on which I think a great deal has been said by much better 
experts than I am in this field. Whoever has done the estimating I think has 
agreed that the Soviets are gaining in strength in the missile field. 
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May I point out to you that is the statement of the Secretary of 
State yesterday, one of the finest public officials it has even been my 
privilege to know. He goes on: 


It is possible that the Soviets feel that their increased strength from a military 
point of view, not necessarily from the point of view of being able to take on 
the offensive, without an unacceptable retaliatory strike, but from the point of 
view of their defensive capacity, has made them—has given them great assurance 
in what they are saying in the international field. But there again that is only 
speculation, and I think that sometimes it is unfruitful to get into speculation 
of that sort. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, in that same vein, sir, do you think that the United 
States ought to make a greater effort to close the gap then if this is creating 
a sense of increased strength on the part of the Soviets in their dealings with 
us and the rest of the free world? 

Answer. Now you are getting into a very technical field, the question of the 
closing of the gap. This is a matter that has, of course, been given a great 
deal of very serious consideration by people in the administration, by people 
up on the Hill, and there are some conflicting views in our military on the 
subject. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I have heard a number of discussions on this 
matter, and have faith in the President’s and the Joint Chiefs’ and Mr. Gates’ 
evaluation that we are taking steps to close that gap as effectively and as soon 
as we can, and that there will not be a disparity in strength in the coming 
years which would, in itself, tempt the Russians to make a sudden attack 
upon us. 


SOVIET ICBM’S MORE POWERFUL THAN OURS 


Now I have here the official figures that were given us. We have 
been talking about the missile gap at this point. Let’s not get into 
the question of what we all know, that their ICBM’s are estimated to 
be far more powerful than ours and capable of launching a greater 
payload than ours can at this time. 

A missile in a cave that can’t be launched doesn’t mean anything. 
What is able to be launched against this country is what counts. 
Show me any evidence, if you will, in a to what was given 
us by the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. Captain 
Gray, will you take this piece of paper please ¢ 

Captain Gray. Do you want me to show it to the general, Senator? 

Senator Symrneton. Yes, I would like to see if there is anything 
there that. justifies the American people in believing that any missile 
gap is being closed. You have a representative of the Joint Chiefs 
on the National Intelligence Board. There are the figures. 

General Twining. There is no way to answer this in open session, 
Senator. 

Senator Symrneron. All right, General. Thank you very much. 

General Twintne. I have this chart, Senator, but I didn’t have it 
last year. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, General. 

Senator Stennis. It is the pleasure of the committee now that we 
finish the open hearing. All right, gentlemen, we will go into execu- 
tive session at 2 p.m. 

_ (Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the committee took a recess to resume 
In executive session at 2 p.m., the same day.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1960 
U.S. Senate, 


PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:10 
.m., in room 235, Old Senate Office Building, Senator John C. 
Busanis presiding. 

Present, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Senators Sten- 
nis, Symington, and Saltonstall. 

Present, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Stennis, Symington, Young, Cannon, Wiley, Martin, and Case of New 
Jersey. 

Also present: Capt. L. P. Gray, Military Assistant to the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Also present: Senators Jackson, Engle, and Bush; Edwin L. Weisl, 
special counsel; Cyrus R. Vance, associate special counsel; Kenneth 
bE BeLieu, staff director of Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences and Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee ; Max Lehrer, 
assistant staff director, Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

Staff member, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Stuart P. 
French, associate counsel. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


meetor Stennis. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order. 

I think we can proceed forthwith in this executive session. I will 
call on Mr. Weisl to pick up his questioning on the points that we 
went into executive session shou, and such other points as may be in 
the minds of the membership. 

I assume everyone is cleared, gentlemen. I consider the responsi- 
bility of this committee, or any committee, is very serious indeed with 
reference to executive hearings and especially those involving the 
highest level of our military advisers. I have no way of knowing 
whether or not the people in here are supposed to be here. 

Mr. BeLiev. They are, sir. 
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Senator Stennis. Mr. BeLieu has checked, and he says that no one 
is here except those who should be here. 
All right, proceed, Mr. Weisl. 


MR. DULLES’ CHART OF ICBM’S IN INVENTORY AND ON-LAUNCHER 


Mr. Weist. General Twining, this is a chart that Mr. Dulles pre- 
sented to the committee on January 29 of this year. It shows this 
year’s national intelligence estimate of estimated Soviet ICBM’s jn 
inventory and on launcher and gives a comparison of those figures 
with last year’s estimates. 

General Twining, do the figures on this chart accurately reflect 
the national intelligence estimates as you know them ? 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHAIRMAN, JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Twining. Mr. Weisl, I had not seen this chart, and I am 
sure— 

Mr. Weist. May I interrupt if you please? The Air Force esti- 
mates are also written in. 

General Twinine. Oh, I see. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t know whether you can see those figures. 


SAW ON-LAUNCHER FIGURES FIRST TIME AFTER PRESENTATIONS TO 
CONGRESS 


Mr. Weist. Can you see them, General ? 

General Twininc. Yes. I have seen this chart since we made our 
presentations to the Congress this year, and that is the first time I 
had seen it. 

Those on-launcher figures for last year have never been shown 
before, to my knowledge. This is the first time I have seen them on 
a chart, and also the chart does not show the | deleted | programs that 
we briefed the Congress on last year, only part of it. 

Mr. Wrist. Then, this is the first time that you have seen this chart. 

General Twintne. This particular one with the figures | deleted] 
on there, and we saw this chart after Secretary Gates had made his 
statement. 

Mr. Wetst. Does that mean you didn’t have the figures available 
when you and Mr. Gates made your statements to the public ? 

General Twininc. No, sir; figures [deleted] on launcher, were 
never used before, not by me last year, I mean. 

Mr. Wrist. We are just going on what Mr. Dulles swore to before 
this committee here, General. 

General Twin1nc. I know that he presented the chart to you. 

Mr. Wetst. Then you have been misinformed. 


GENERAL TWINING HAS COPY OF LETTER TO COMMITTEE 


General Twintnc. He wrote a letter over here today. 

Mr. West. Go ahead. 

General Twininc. To Senator Johnson. I don’t know if we should 
read it or not. This was sent to Senator Johnson by Mr. Dulles to- 
day and I, personally, have read it and it is about this matter. 
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Senator STeNNIs. Did he send you a copy of it? 

Jeneral Twintna. Yes, we have a copy. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t know whether it has been received here 
or not. 

General Twintnc. It was sent to the chairman. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, if it is pertinent to this in- 
quiry, and it is written to Senator Johnson as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and you are the acting chairman today, I would hope we might 
hear this letter, which I have neither seen nor heard. fyi 

Senator Symrneron. I would suggest that the chairman read it, if 
the letter is to the committee. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. I agree. Mr. Chairman, I would ask that 
you read the letter as it is addressed to the acting cliairman. 

* Senator Srennis. This is from Mr. Dulles, himself? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennts. I think it is the property of the committee, then. 

Captain Gray. You have the original, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wetset. It was received this morning ? 

Mr. Lenrer. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. What time this morning? 

Mr. Lenrer. I believe between 10 and 11 o’clock. 

Senator Symineton. Will you, for the record, find out what time 
the letter was delivered to the committee, whether it was after these 
hearings started or before ? 

Senator Stennis. Would it be available then ? 

Mr. Lenrer. The letter is top secret, Senator, and Mr. BeLieu has 
it now. 

Senator Sarronstatt. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator Syming- 
ton’s suggestion that the chairman read the letter, is a good one. 

Senator Srennis. All right, it is the property of the committee, 
and if that is the wish of the members, I will be glad to comply 
unless there is some reason to the contrary. 

Are you gentlemen of the staff familiar with it ? 

Mr. Lenrer. We haven’t had an opportunity to read it thoroughly, 
sir. 

Senator Stennis. Well, we should read it if it is on this subject, and 
Ithink it is, from what General Twining has said. 

Mr, Lenrer. Senator, it was delivered at 10:30 this morning, after 
our hearing had begun. 

Senator Stennis. Let the record show that the letter was received 
today, then, at 10:30, and is now read by the chairman to the commit- 
tee as pertaining tothe matter under inquiry. 

This is dated February 8, 1960, “Memorandum for the Honorable 
Lyndon Johnson, Chairman, Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences and Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, Committee 
on Armed Services, U.S. Senate. Subject: Return of transcript, tes- 
timony of Allen W. Dulles, January 29, 1960. 

[Deleted.] 

(Signed) ALLEN W. Duties, Director. 


There seems to be an annex here. This seems to be on the same sub- 
ject matter. To get it all before you, I will have to read it. 
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An annex to the letter: 

[Deleted.] 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that all this be sup- 
plied for the record. I know the subject pretty well, but it is not 
clear to me. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t understand all this myself. I continued 
to read it for the benefit of the record and to get it before the Senators, 
should they want it. 


VARIANCE IN TESTIMONY OF DEFENSE OFFICIALS AND CIA 


Senator Symrineron. I think the only real clash we have is the 
clash between the testimony of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the testimony of the Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and I am glad that this is going to be brought out as to why 
there is a difference within a few days between the testimony of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, the Secretary of Defense, and the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency. ‘That is important. 

Senator Stennis. All right, General. You were about to refer to 
this letter that we had not gotten before the committee. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. I think we can proceed now where you were 
interrupted. 

General Twintna. I would like to read a brief statement if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, for the record. 

Senator Stennis. Certainly. 

General Twrntna. [ Deleted. ] 

Senator Stennis. This is your statement ? 

General Twrntna. Yes. | Deleted. ] 

Senator SauronstatL. Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, I couldn't 
understand when you were quoting from Mr. Dulles’ letter. 

General Twin1nc. That is from the NIE. The rest of it is from 
the national intelligence estimate. 

Senator Sattonstatu. Then that was not a quote from Mr. Dulles, 
himself ? 

General Twintna. That one paragraph is the substance of what he 
gave to the committee. 

Mr. Weist. When ? 

General Twintne. In his testimony. 

Senator Sautonstauty. And the balance comes from the national in- 
telligence agency ¢ 

General Twirntnc. NI E—national intelligence estimate. 

Mr. Wrist. When did you say he gave this quote to the committee, 
General ? 

General Twintnc. Just that one paragraph. 

Mr. Wetst. When did he give this to the committee ? 

Captain Gray. If I may clear this up, Mr. Chairman, what the 
general read there, that one statement, [deleted ]. 

Now that is the substance of testimony by Mr. Dulles before this 
committee when he was talking to you regarding—— 

Mr. Wetst. Is that a quote? 

Captain Gray. No, sir; it is not claimed to be a quote. 

Mr. West. That isn’t what he told this committee last year. 


{ 
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Senator Case. This was in January, I think. 

Captain Gray. This was this year. 

Mr. Weist. What did you say ? 

Senator Casz. I think this one paragraph was taken from the Secre- 
tary’s testimony on January 29. 

aptain Gray. About [deleted]; that is all. The rest of it is right 

from the NIE, which we have in front of us, but not a verbatim quote. 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, we have this long letter which you 
can’t fully understand by having just one copy. You have read your 
statement. Do you have additional copies of it that the staff may get? 

General Twininc. No, I haven’t but I will get it for you. 

Mr. Lenrer. We can reproduce it quickly, if we can borrow it 
for just 5 minutes. Hi 

Captain Gray. What General Twining has said ? 

Senator Stennis. I think that is the only way we will have a chance 
tostudy your points. Shall we proceed, General ? 

Senator Casn. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

[Deleted.] The figures on that chart [deleted]; is that correct? 

Senator Symineton. Whether it is correct or incorrect, there was 
never anything told us like that at the time that the figures were 
presented by Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Wrist. Never. 

Senator Symineton. Never, nothing was said about [deleted]. 

Senator Case. This, I understand, is the statement that is made 
now. That the figures [deleted]. 

Senator Symineron. He said they were estimated at [deleted]. 

Senator Casr. If you take all the [deleted] off the chart, you don’t 
have very much left. 


JCS AND SERVICES REPRESENTED ON U.S. INTELLIGENCE BOARD 


Senator Symineton. In 1958 they [deleted]. As to whether or not 
it was given in this form to the Joint Chiefs, to me is relatively a 
minor detail, especially as the Joint Chiefs have a member on the U.S. 
Intelligence Board, as does each of the services. 

Senator Case. From the chart it would appear that they did not 
include [deleted]. Is that your understanding? 

Captain Gray. Yes. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symineton. May Task this question? Are you saying that 
we were not told last year [deleted ]. 

Captain Gray. Senator all I’m saying is that on the basis of all 
of our work last year, we worked and developed our charts and our 
presentation on the figures as they actually appeared in the national 
intelligence estimates, sir. 

—? Symineton. What was the figure for [deleted] 1960 [de- 
eted |. 

Captain Gray. [Deleted. ] 

Senator SarronstaLu. What you are telling us today, and what Mr. 
Dulles is telling us, as I understand it, is that these figures [deleted]. 

Captain Gray. That is correct, sir, and I think if [deleted]. 

Senator Stennis. All right, gentlemen, shall we try to proceed? 
Let counsel and the general pursue their points and see what they can 


bring out. Then we will all ask questions. 
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Senator Cannon. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question of the 
Chair for my clarification, before we go ahead 4 

Senator Stennis. Very well. 

Senator Cannon. As I understood it, Mr. Dulles testified that last 
year | deleted }. 

Nowam I inerror? Was that not his testimony? Is he now saying 
that that isn’t ? Ott 

I don’t quite understand. 

Senator Srennis. I thought that when he gave his testimony, the 
figures you referred to reflected [| deleted. | f 

Senator Casr. Only [deleted] apparently. 

Senator Srennis. It now appears, from General Twining’s state. 
ment | deleted }. 

Senator Cannon. I thank the Chair. 

Senator Stennis. That is my impression. 

Senator SatronstaLy. That is my impression, too. 

Senator Symrneron. I must say this, Mr. Chairman: Nobody is 
going to convince me that last year we weren’t given a figure for 
[deleted] whether it was this figure or that figure, ‘{deleted] ‘does not 
mean that I wasn’t told by the Central Intelligence Agency [deleted]. 

Now as Mr. Warner knows. I have been followi ing this thing closely 
to the best of my ability. [Deleted.] I, therefore, challenge anybody 
who says we didn’t get a figure [deleted }. 

Senator Stennis. You mean we got it last year. 

Senator Symineton. Of course we did. 

Senator Srennis. All right, gentlemen, let’s see if we can develop 
these points and then we w ill all ask questions. 

Mr. Wetst. It is very difficult, Mr. Chairman, for counsel to ex- 
amine, with new ground rules and new figures and new estimates 
when we haven’t ever been given the opportunity of seeing what was 
actually written in the national estimates. 

That was denied to us. I suggest that maybe Mr. Warner, of CIA, 
might help clarify this situation for us. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Warner, are you prepared to make a state- 
ment that will, perhaps, clear up this situation ? 

Mr. Warner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to decline that because 
I am here in the capacity of observer and this is not my particular 
bailiwick. 

Senator Stennis. That is all right. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to make this suggestion to the 
Chair. That Mr. Dulles and the Central Intelligence Agenc y people 
be recalled to help clarify this matter because this is a very serious 
matter. 

Senator Cannon. I subscribe to that also. 

Senator Youna. Yes, indeed, and as soon as possible. 

General Twinrne. Mr. Chairman, I can show you 

Senator Stennis. We will discuss that in a minute, gentlemen. 

All right, General. 





NEVER SAW CIA CHART UNTIL AFTER PRESENTATION OF JCS CHARTS TO 
CONGRESS 


General Twrntxc. I can show you just the charts we had, and I 
assure you that I never saw a chi art like that in my life until after we 
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had already presented our charts to the House, and, I think, Senator 
Russell’s committee. That was before I ever saw this chart. 

Mr. Wrist. General, this was the chart that was shown to us. 

General Twininc. I know it was, I know. 

Mr. Wetst. By Mr. Dulles, under oath. 

General Twintnc. I know it was. 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, let’s see if there are any further sng- 
sestions around the table. ‘This is a very involved matter. 
~ Senator Sau TONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, I have a suggestion. I think 
that we are going to become very much involved in a misunderstand- 
ing if we proc eed with General Twining today in this manner. 

I would like to have Mr. Dulles return to clarify his testmony. I 
think that it would be much wiser to postpone this hearing so that 
we can again hear Mr. Dulles, and then question both Gene ral Twin- 
ing and Mr. Dulles in closed session. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symineron. I have some questions I would like to ask Gen- 
eral Twining. 

Senator Stennis. Let’s see if there are any further suggestions on 
this point. 

Were you through, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SALroNsTALL. I was just saying that if you question Gen- 

eral Twining on these points now, we will become involved in a mis- 
Raibeterding. Now, Senator Symington may have questions to ask 
him on other points involved, but I would hope that we could stay 
away from this one subject. 

Senator STENNIs. Is there any other comment about what we should 
do on this particular point? When you say this point, do you mean 
this chart ? 

Senator SatronsTay. Yes, this chart and the time at which Gen- 
eral Twining first saw it and the reason why Mr. Dulles had not shown 
it to him, and what is meant by it. Counsel is mixed up and so am I. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, may I make one further suggestion ? 

Senator Srennis. Senator Case. 

Senator Case. I think there are three people involved. If they 
could all be here at the same time before us in closed session, I think 
that would be the best arrangement. But that would mean, in addi- 
tion to General Twining, Mr. Dulles and Secretary Gates. 

Senator Symineron. I don’t think the Secretary of Defense is in- 
volved now. 

Senator Cask. You made a statement which still confuses me. 
Maybe that is my fault. 

Senator Stennis. I certainly don’t understand all this. 

General Twrintnea. I don’t either. 

Senator Stennis. All my training is that you take one witness at 
atime, to get at the facts of the matter. Let's see what counsel says 
his situation is. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Stennis. All right, Senator. 

Senator WILEY. There i 1s just one idea that occurs to me. You have 
the word “projects.” That is something that I think we should define 
more clearly. After all, you are talking about unknown quantities to 
alarge extent. You are talking about guesses or estimates on certain 
things and, yet, some people have accepted them as if they were 
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verities. Now, those aren’t verities; those are the best estimates that 
someone can give with the information he has. But maybe he doesn’t 
have enough information. Maybe more information is necessary. To 
me that is very material. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. Mr. Weisl? 

Mr. West. Take the figures of [deleted] 1961 of this year. Did 
you rely on those? 

That shows [ deleted ]. 

General Twrntne. That’s right. 

Mr. Wrist. [ Deleted. ] 

General Twintna. That’s right. Those are the figures. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET ICBM’S—1961 


Mr. Weist. How is that compared to our [deleted] capability for 
that [deleted] 1961 in ICBMS only, [deleted]. 

General Twintnc. We will have to show our chart. 

Captain Gray. Wecan show you our chart that we used. 

Senator Symineron. I can tell you that. I have here the figures 
givenus. In [deleted] 1961, [deleted]. 

Senator Stennis. I just want to observe this. The counsel asked 
a question, and if we are going to proceed with that, we must let 
General Twining answer. 

Senator Symrneton. I was just trying to save time. 

Senator Stennis. Do you want to present your matter with charts, 
is that right? 

General Twi1ntna. I would like to show the committee the charts 
we used last year. 

Captain Gray. No, sir; General, this is this year’s estimate that 
Counsel is referring to. 

General Twintne. Is that 1961? 

Mr. West. No, [deleted] 1961, the national intelligence estimate 
is that they will have [deleted] ICBM’s. How does that compare 
with what we will have in ICBM’s? 

General Twi1ntne. [Deleted.] 

Senator Wiiey. What was the answer? 


JCS CHARTS INCLUDE AIR-BREATHING, SUBSONIC SNARKS IN ICBM 
COMPARISON 


General Twrntnc. We have [deleted] SNARK, [deleted] ATLAS, 
and [deleted] TITAN. 

Mr. Weist. The SNARK is not an ICBM. Please confine the com- 
parison to ICBM’s—ballistic missiles. The SNARK is an unmanned 
aircraft. 

General Tw1ntNc. It is an intercontinental missile however and it 
has great potential. 

Mr. Wrist. I know a lot of things have potential, but this deals 
only with ICBM’s—intercontinental ballistic missiles. It does not 
deal with SNARKs, which are air-breathing missiles that. can’t fly n 
outer space and have only subsonic speed. 

Senator Srennis. May I ask this question? Do I understand that 
your chart reflects the SNARK-type missile, even though it is not an 
intercontinental ballistic missile ? 
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General Twin1na. To [deleted] 1961. Captain Gray, show the 
chart. 

Mr. West. If those figures are correct then we will have [deleted] 
ATLASes, and [deleted] TITANs in [deleted] 1961 as compared with 
the national intelligence estimate figures of [deleted] ICBM’s of the 
Soviet Union, is that correct ? 

General Twin1ne. That’s right. 

Mr. Wrist. That represents a ratio [deleted] is that correct? 

Senator Witry. How about those in NATO? 

Mr. Wetst. Those are not intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

Senator Witry. They are on launcher. 

General Twintna. This is just the number of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles only. 

Mr. Weist. We will give you the number of IRBM’s that they 
have on launchers. 

Senator Stennis. General, did you answer the question? Were 
those estimates correct, the ratio of | deleted]. 


FEELS ICBM RATIOS DO NOT PRESENT ACCURATE STRENGTH COMPARISON 


General Twinina. I don’t like to get into a ratio because it doesn’t 
explain it very well, but if you want to compare the cold-blooded 
figures, that is correct. In my opinion, the coldblooded figures do 
not present an accurate comparison of our overall military strength 
versus the Soviet Union. 

Senator Stennis. General Twining, you may make such explana- 
tion as you desire, as a part of your answer. 

General Twrninc. I think it is a poor way to express it, to get out 
and publish that as a [deleted] ratio and it may not be. It is still 
an estimate. 

Senator Case. The ratio would still be a secret matter, would it not? 

General Twr1ntna. It should be I would think. It is based upon 
highly classified information. 


COMPARISON OF U.S. AND SOVIET ICBM’S—1962 


Mr. Wetst. The figures are secret and this is a secret hearing, as 
I understand it. Now in [deleted] 1962, the national intelligence 
estimate shows [deleted] intercontinental ballistic missiles of ‘the 
Soviet Union [deleted]. How does that compare with our possession 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles in that period ? 

General Twrninea. It ison the chart here. 

Captain Gray. [Deleted] 1962 [deleted] SNARK’s, [deleted] 
ATLAS [deleted] TITAN, and [deleted] MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Wrist. The SNARK is not an intercontinental ballistic missile. 
That is an air breathing unmanned aircraft with subsonic speed. As 
we said earlier, it does not belong in this comparison. 

We are talking about intercontinental ballistic missiles, and that 
represents, in the intercontinental ballistic missile field [deleted] that 
we expect to have. 

General Twinine. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrist. This would compare with [deleted] that they would 
have, is that correct ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 
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COMPARISON OF U.S. AND SOVIET ICBM’S—1963 


Mr. Weist. Which is a [deleted]. Now, in 1963 what is the sity- 
ation ¢ 

Captain Gray. [Deleted] 1963 we have [deleted] SNARK, [de- 
leted| ATLAS, [deleted] TITAN, [deleted] MINUTEMAN. 

Mr. Weist. Excluding the SNARK, which you keep dragging jn, 
how does that compare with the national intelligenc ‘e estimate of 
what they will have in 1963 

Do we have those ae The national intelligence estimate [de- 
leted] and the Air Force estimate is [deleted] is that correct ? 

General Twin1inec. ‘That is correct. That is from the NIF. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, am I right that the Air Force esti- 
mate was testified based [ deleted }. 

Mr. Wrist. The testimony of General Walsh was that [deleted]. 

Senator Case. I understand. 





AIR FORCE DISAGREES WITH NIE, BUT DOES NOT BASE DISSENT ON FULL 
CAPABILITY 


Mr. West. Let me read the testimony of General Walsh. who is 
the representative of the Air Force in preparing and evaluating the 
national intelligence estimate. 


Mr. Wetst. In your opinion, should we base our defense posture on the as- 
sumption that the Soviet Union will produce missiles and other weapons on the 


basis of their capability rather than on the basis of what we probably think their 
intentions are? 


General WatsH. I take into account for my own what I think they will prob- 
ably produce, and I try to introduce that into the estimate. 


Mr. Welst. And your theory is based on capability rather than on inten- 
tion or probability ? 


yeneral WALSH. No,sir. [Deleted.] 


Mr. WEISL. In other words, they could even [deleted] your estimates if they 
wanted a full capability, is that right? 
General WatsH. Without question. 


Mr. WEIsL. Well, how does the NIE or the people who make the estimate 
explain the reduction [deleted]. 

General WaLsH. I believe they feel [deleted]. 

Mr. WeIst. Why do they feel——_[deleted]. 

yeneral WatsH. They would have to testify to that, sir. 

Mr. Weis. Do you feel that way? 

General WALSH. No, sir. 

Mr. Weisvt. Then you disagree in that field? 

General WALSH. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL TWINING BOES NOT KNOW BASIS FOR INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES 


[ Deleted. | 

Mr. Wetst. Can you tell us why the intelligence estimate [deleted]. 

General Twintne. I don’t know what those figures are. 

Mr. Wetsz. Will you explain the figures on the chart, Mr. Lehrer. 

Mr. Lenrer. The National Intelligence Estimate, gives the ICBM 
figures [ deleted ]. 

Mr. Wetst. Have you any idea on what that is based ? 

General Twintnc. We don’t know why the CIA did it. I haven't 
any idea. If they (the CIA) did it I don’t know why they did it. 

Mr. West. Do you think it is based on the assumption ‘that the 
Russians will be [deleted]. 
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General Twinrne. It may be. I don’t know what the intelligence 
is doing. We just use what they, the CLA, give us. We have noth- 
ing to do with formulation of the intelligenc e. As you know, national 
estimates are basically Mv. Dulles’ documents w ith other members of 
the U.S. Intelligence Board concurring or dissenting, as they see fit. 

Mr. Wetst. Do you accept it uncritically, when our whole defense 
posture is based upon those figures ? 

General Twrntne. I don’t know what better intelligence we have. 

Mr. West. You have General Walsh’s estimates, among other 
things. : 3 anes 

General Twining. He was a dissenter from the majority view 
[deleted J. 

Senator Symineton. Will counsel yield to me for just one minute? 
Would you put that chart back on there. Are you saying that there 
are [deleted] missiles on launcher, ATLASes, as of (deleted | 1961? 

General Twining. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I challenge that figure. I be- 
lieve that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs will find that these are 
operational unit equipment and that on-launchers there are [deleted |] 
not [deleted]. I thank the Chair. 

Senator STENNis. You may respond later, or now if you are ready. 

Senator Case. Can we clear that up? 

General Twintne. I think we can clarify that. We have the Air 
Force program and it shows [deleted] on-launcher. That is all I 
can tell you [deleted] on launcher. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So your answer is [deleted] on-launchers 
is right ? 

General Twin1na. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I challenge that figure, and I challenge the 
figures for [deleted | 1962 and 1963 based on the information supplied 
directly from the Air Force, which should know their own schedules. 

Senator Stennis. All right, if you want to answer that now you 


may, General, or you may wait if you want to compare your records 
and answer later. 


Senator Saltonstall ? 


General Twinine. We can only go on the figures we get, Mr. Chair- 
man, and there they are right out of the Air Force’s books. 

Senator STennis. You stand on all of them ? 

General Twinine. Yes, sir. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF CALCULATIONS ON DEFENSE MADE WITHOUT 
KNOWLEDGE OF LAST YEAR’S ON-LAUNCHER FIGURES 


Senator Sauronsratu. General Twining, you are telling us that 
until the time you saw this chart, either in this room or after it had 
been given to this committee, that you had never seen these caleula- 
tions th: at CLA had made ? 

General Twrn1na. I have seen some of them but not all of them. 

| Deleted. | 


Senator SaLtonstaLu. Therefore, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff, you would say that the Joint Chiefs of Staff made their 


calculations as to our proper defense without knowing last year’s 
on-launcher figures ? 
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General Twr1ntne. That is correct, and the Secretary of Defense 
also. He is the one that made this statement. I did not make it. 
The Secretary of Defense made it, and he got his information from 
the other charts we have, and he had not seen this particular chart, 
That is the point. 


IN AGREEMENT ON 1960 ESTIMATES 


Senator Satronstanyu. The statement has been made to us that al] 
the services agreed that the estimates for 1960 and our defenses for 
1960 were such that no nation would dare to attack us. Is that a 
fair statement ? 

General Twintne. That’s right. I want to get my charts. 

Senator Witey. What was that again? 

Senator SatronstauL. My question is this: It is my understanding, 
after listening to the testimony before this committee, that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and, all their calculations as to these estimates were 
the same for 1960. There was no doubt that we were superior to any 
force that might want to attack us. Is that correct? 

General Twini1ne. That is right. 

Senator SatronstaLLt. Now when you get into the 1961 and 1962 
estimates, through the testimony given us, there came about some dis- 
agreement, a disagreement regarding statements made by General 
Power, and disagreement regarding some of the other calculations, 
But everyone was in accord for 1960. 

General Twinine. That is right, now. 

Senator Sauronstaty. And that accord was based upon estimates 
from the Central Intelligence Agency which were shown to you. 

General Twinine. That is correct. 

Senator SauronstaLy. And there was no estimate given to you 
showing what was on launchers as opposed to what was capability? 

General Twrnine. As of last year. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Last year. And that is the basis for your 
calculation ? 


SOVIETS WILL HAVE ICBM SUPERIORITY DURING 1960-63 


General Twintno. And we recognize there is going to be a defi- 
ciency in ICBM numbers if the Russians do what we estimate they 
are going to do and we go on with our programs, there will be a de- 
ficiency in ICBM’s in numbers in 1960 to 1963. And we catch up 
again deleted] 1963 we figure, but there is this disparity in numbers 
where the Soviets are estimated to have more ICBM’s than we plan to 
have. Everybody recognizes that. 

[Deleted.} 


RUSSIAN CAPABILITY VERSUS RUSSIAN INTENT 


Senator Satronsrati. General Twining, I would like to call your 
attention to the question of intent versus capability on page 1312 of 
the hearings dated Tuesday, January 14, 1958, at which you testified. 
With the approval of the Chair, I will read this testimony, because 
it seems to me that you were distinguishing between intent and capa- 
bility at that time. 
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Mr. We1st. The testimony also under oath stated that the Soviet Union ac- 
cording to the same intelligence would have [deleted]. 

General TwiNING. How many was that? 

Mr. WEIsL. [Deleted.] 

General Twini1nc. They might be able to do that, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. WelIst. And that on January 1, 1959, the Soviet would have [deleted]. 

General TwiINiINnG. That is the estimate if that is the national intelligence 
estimate, why that is fine. 

Mr. Werst. And the national intelligence estimate further shows that in 
[deleted] 1960 the Soviet Union will have [deleted]. 

General TwINninG. I think the word “could” should be there. 

Mr. Weist. You think the word “could” should be in there? 

General TwiNinc. I do not think they can possibly say “will.” 

Mr. Wetst. Could? 

General TwINiNu. Yes. 

Mr. WEISL. Now as compared to that capability of the Soviet Union I’d like 
to have that chart of what we have got and will have, this first chart. 

My point in reading that testimony is that on January 14, 1958, 
you, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, were considering 
Russian capability as opposed to Russian intent—or what they would 


General Twinrnc. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstTA... Is that a correct interpretation of your testi- 
mony ? 

General Twrntne. That is correct. 

Senator SatronstaLL. The basis of what you are saying today, and 
the basis of what the Secretary of Defense has said—and he will 
appear before us himself—is the question not of considering capa- 
bility, but what they will, in your opinion, or the opinion of CIA, 
actually do. Is that correct ? 

General Twrn1na. They [deleted] on improved evidence and more 
feet this year [deleted] as to his probable course of action 
[deleted |. 


OUR CAPABILITIES SUFFICIENT 


Senator SALTronsTALL. In your judgment, as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, our capabilities of defending ourselves and of main- 
taining our security are sufficient in what.the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have recommended ? 

General Twin1nc. We feel very strongly that it is. 

Senator Sattonsratu. And that is true not only for this year but 
inconnection with preparation for future years. 

General Twininc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstaty. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 
_ Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. All right, Senator Sym- 
ington. 


RUSSIAN INTENT ESTIMATED FIRST TIME 


Senator Symrnoron. General, on January 19 of this year, when 
you testified before the Armed Services Committee, Senator Russell 
asked, “You mean this is the first time you have formulated and 
presented this?” 

And you replied: “That’s right, the first time that the intelligence 


people have come out with what they think the Russians are going 


todo. Last year they gave you what they thought the Russians 
would do if they went all out—the capability. 
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“That is what was given last year and vears before. [| 
“This year they have an: lyzed it further and said ‘we think, and gone 
there is quite a long story they have got, * * * what I am showing you mont 
is not their maximum c apability.” maki 
General Twrntne. That is true but it referred to ICBM’s only, (I 
Senator Syminaron. Would you put that chart back on there for W 
a minute, please? The same one. Let’s have that up there. A year Russ 
ago, some of us who were trying to accelerate the ATLAS program told 
because it was the only thing we thought we could get in time, were | Ge 
pretty heavily criticized. Now the President and almost everyone is Se 
talking about the success of the ATLAS. In fact, it is the only they 
ICBM we have that is, In any sense, oper ational. was 
Did you see the picture in the last issue of Life magazine? trati 
Gre 
U.S. MISSILES NEITHER DISPERSED NOR HARDENED Se 
a | Er cone 
General Twintna. No, sir. the 
Sena‘or SYMINGTON. W ould you hand this picture to the general? (I 
Here are pictures of three ATLAS missiles taken from a road. A 
rifle could destroy any of them, [| deleted }. CE 
I ask the question. 
General Twining. Yes, sir. [| Deleted. | Se 
Senator Symineron. Now, when you have a missile, it is supposed Cha 
to be three things. The missile on launchers with the crews trained, thos 
is that correct ? I do 
General Twrintne. That. is correct. whe! 
Senator Syminetron. Are your crews trained to fire those missiles! whe 
General Twining. We fired two, I believe. Se 
Senator Symineron. Then the answer is “Yes?” talk 
General Twinina. Yes. | talk: 
Senator Symineron. Are those missiles dispersed ? Se 
General Twrntne. Not as yet, now, no. )  didr 
Senator Symineron. Are they in any sense hardened? Se 
General Twintne. Not as yet. gent 
Senator Symincron. So that all three missiles shown in the pic- exal 
ture could be destroyed together by one ICBM against them, is that Se 
right ? me t 
General Twininc. That is right, if they hit close enough. (] 
Senator Symineton. Thank you. Now we have talked about this Si 
chart up here. We were at the point where it indicates [deleted] wha 
in 1961. G 
[ Deleted. | thei 
[] 
RUSSIANS LEAPFROGGED FROM BOMBERS TO MISSILES S 


(] 


Now, there has been a lot of talking about what the Russians would 
do ina crash program. I remember back in 1943 and 1944, when our 


gross national product wasn’t as big as theirs is today. Ours was N 
$192 billion in 1948 and $211 billion in 1944. It is now running TIT 
over $500 billion. But in 1953, we were building a tremendous num- | Has 
ber of our largest bombers, B-17’s and B-24’s. Then we builta | G 
plant at Willow Run that started to roll to provide for 600 heavy cons 


bombers a month. quit 
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I have been to the one ATLAS assembly plant that we have, and 
gone all through it. It is producing about F deleted ATLASes per 
month. They say they can double that with the same floor space, 
making it about [deleted |. 

(Deleted. ] 

When you came up here as-‘Chief of the Air Force, you thought the 
Russians were making a lot more bombers than later intelligence 
told us they were, isn’t that right ? 

General Twrntne. That’s right. 

Senator Symineton. And didn’t you tell us that the reason that 
they didn’t make those bombers in the quantities originally estimated 
was because they had leapfrogged to some extent and were concen- 
trating on missiles ? 

General Twin1nc. We thought there was a chance of it, yes. 

Senator Symineton. I think your testimony was, that they were 
concentrating on missiles. In this country we have, putting it mildly, 
the reverse of a crash program on missiles. 

[ Deleted. | 


CHAIRMAN, JCS DOES NOT KNOW ORIGIN OF ON-LAUNCHER FIGURES 


Senator Satronsratt. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. The 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff says he does not know where 
those figures came from and does not know anything about them. 
I don’t think it is proper to ask him questions and make assumptions 
when he has already stated to this committee that he didn’t know 
where those figures came from. 

Senator Symineton. He did not say that about the figures I am 
talking about. He said that about the figures [deleted]. I am not 
talking about those. 

Senator SatronsraLu. But, most respectfully, Senator, he said he 
didn’t know what those [deleted] were based on. 

Senator Srennis. Gentlemen, may I rule, if I may? I think, 
gentlemen, that is a fair question. It may be a little severe in cross- 
examination, but the general is capable. of taking care of himself. 

Senator Symineron. General, will you have Castel Gray give 
me the figures you have as to what the Russians plan ? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symineton. Have you some figures with you now as to 
what the Russians would have in [deleted] 1961? Could I see those? 

General Twin1na. [Deleted.] What figures have you as to what 
their [deleted] would be as of [deleted] 1960, 1961 and 1962? 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, [deleted]. 

[ Deleted. ] 

TITAN NOT FIRED FULL RANGE 


Now will you put back that chart? You give figures for the 
TITAN: deleted] in [deleted] 1961, [deleted] in [deleted] 1962. 
Has any TITAN ever been fired full range operationally yet? 

General Twrn1na. No, not the full range, but you will recall we had 
considerable trouble with ATLAS just about a year ago, and we were 
quite concerned about it. Now it’s going real good. 
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Senator Symineron. I am not criticizing the TITAN. 

General Twintne. It has not flown full range. 

Senator Symmeron. I am not criticizing it, and you are quite right 
in saying what you do. But I am just trying to point out that even 
on the basis of these very unfavorable ratios so far as we are cop. 
cerned, we are putting in figures on our side that are based on hope 
about an, as yet, unproven missile. 

What is the status of the MINUTEMAN today ? 


MINUTEMAN IN R. & D. FOR 2 YEARS MORE 


General Twrn1nc. Well, we just started to get geared up for pro- 
duction. It isstill in R. & D. in test. 

Senator Symtneron. And you won’t have any for more than 2 
years. 

General ‘f'wrntnc. That is right, unless we make some break- 
through. It is coming along well. It is a good program and we are 
pretty happy with it. 


ICBM RATIOS WILL BE WORSE IF MINUTEMAN SCHEDULE SLIPS 


Senator Symrncron. I know that the TITAN schedule has slipped 
as at one time the ATLAS did, too. The ratio in these later years will 
be even worse, if we have slippage in the MINUTEMAN comparable 
to the TITAN, isn’t that a fair statement ? 

General Twryinc. | Deleted.] If our missiles don’t come along we 
won't have them. But we think we will. We have every confidence 
they will be on schedule. 

Senator Symineron. I think the maximum figure for Soviet long 
range bombers in operation, I have heard in recent months is [deleted]. 


SOVIETS PUTTING EFFORT INTO ROCKETRY AND SUBMARINES 


Admiral Burke says they are not increasing the number of their 
submarines. They are building no carriers. Where do you think they 
are developing their military strength ¢ 

General Twining. Well, he is certainly building some submarines. 
We think he is trying to build some nuclear ones, and I think he is 
putting a lot of money into rockets right now, rocketry. 

| Deleted. | 

SOVIETS NOT ABANDONING BOMBERS 


Senator Symineron. [Deleted.| If they have abandoned the 
bomber, and if we believe, as it is wise to believe, that they are an 
aggressive nation instead of a peaceful nation, why do you think that 
they are [deleted]. 

General Twrninc. Well, in the first place they are not abandoning 
the airplane. They still have [deleted] BADGERS and [deleted] 
BISONS. 

Senator Symineron. I am talking long range. 

General Twrntne. That is quite a punch with their weapons, so they 
are not abandoning that. They have still got money in that. They 
are putting a lot of money in submarines, they must be. They are put- 
ting a lot of money in nuclear powerplants for ships, icebreakers, and 
things like that, and they have their problems over there. [Deleted.] 
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BUILT MORE JET BOMBERS OF ONE TYPE THAN ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 
COMBINED 


Senator SymineTon. Of course, they do have a lot of planes. They 
built more jet bombers of one type than all the bombers built by all 
the countries in the world after World War IJ. And that is the IL-28. 

General Twining. That’s right and they still have them. 

Senator Symineron. And they do have a lot of BADGERS, but I 
am talking about long-range units. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS USED TO EXTEND RATHER THAN ACCELERATE ICBM 
SCHEDULES 


Now, 2 years ago the administration justified, and you justified not 
going further on our own bomber situation because we were going to 
concentrate on missiles, and that was the testimony in May of 1958. 

Now why is it that we don’t go ahead further in our missile produc- 
tion today ¢ 4 

I asked you and Secretary Gates when you came up before the 
Armed. Service Committee, if you knew w hether the additional ICBM 
money in the budget was for acceleration of current schedules ov 
whether it was simply being added on at the end of the schedules in 
later years. 

At that time you said you didn’t know. Since then, we have been 
informed that it was an extension of schedules and no acceleration. 
In view of this relative picture, why don’t we accelerate our missile 
production ¢ 


U.S. WAITING FOR MINUTEMAN AND POLARIS 


General Twinine. I think the main reason is that they don’t want 
to fill the inventory with a lot of these big missiles that are so very 
difficult to hide, conceal, and disperse. They are waiting for the new 
improved missiles, the MINUTEMAN and PC JLARIS. I think it is 
a pretty good decision myself. I don’t see going overboard on these 
hig liquid fueled missiles. They are very difficult to maintain and 
operate | deleted }. 

Senator Stennis. Gentlemen, I must leave. I just want to make 
this comment; the General’s testimony has been very impressive 
to me and highlights the importance of the estimates that we have 
been trying to get into. When you testify, General Twining, that 
your opinion had not been based on these figures, I think that is a 
very serious matter. For those of you who were not here this morning, 
when I saw we were going to have an executive session this afternoon 
with General Twining, I judged we would be uncertain about getting 
toSecretary Gates today. I didn’t think we should keep him expecting 
to come over here, so I sent word we wouldn't have him this afternoon. 
This was simple courtesy to a busy man, and was no indication that we 
didn’t want to have him, or that I thought we shouldn’t have him. 1 
hope we can as soon as possible. If you will excuse me now. Senator 
Symington, I am going to ask you to preside. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. Will'the Senator yield for a question ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 
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Senator Sartonsraty. I would ask this of Senator Symington 
as acting chairman. It is my understanding there are going to be 
no more meetings of this committee until next week. Is that correct? 

Senator Srennts. That is my understanding. 


REQUESTS CIA DIRECTOR BM RECALLED TO CLARIFY TESTIMONY 


Senator Satronstat.. If that is correct, I would most respectfully 
suggest that Mr. Allen Dulles be recalled to the committee so that this 
- ma of how this chart was prepared can be clarified before the 

‘retary of Defense is asked to testify. Do I understand from the 
counsel that this will be done ? 

Mr. Wrist. Yes, that is, as far as I am concerned, 1 believe that is 
the proper way to do it. 

Senator SattonstatL. Do I understand that the counsel will state 
affirmatively for the record that that will be done, Mr. Chairman ! 

Senator Symrneton. [ would say to my friend that I think that 
Senator Johnson ought to make that decision as long as it is going 
to be next week. 

Senator Satronstauu. I agree with the chairman. 

Senator Symrneron. I would rather not pass on that. 

Senator Satronstatu. I simply want to request that counsel, will 
— to Senator Johnson that this be done, 

r. Weis. I will. 

Senator Symineton. Now, I would like to pursue the previous sub- 
ject a bit, on the Soviet bomber production [deleted]. 

[ Deleted. ] 

Senator Busu. Will the Senator let me ask a question on that 
point ! 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Senator Busu. Now do you think—Khrushchev has said, not long 
ago, that they are very much interested in building up their supply 
of consumer and durable goods in order to improve the standard of 
living of the Russian people. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Symrneton. I was hoping perhaps that at some time you 
would give a little credit to General Power who is getting beaten 
around quite a bit as a result of a speech he made, in which he showed 
to the best of his knowledge that there wouldn’t be any necessity for 
a fantastic number of missiles to be built by the Russians [deleted]. 

I would like to read here what Mr. Khrushchev said this year, 
which might be interesting, based on the point the Senator from 
Connecticut made: 

“The United States has set itself the task of catching up with the Soviet Union 
in the production of rockets in 5 years. They will naturally make every effort 
to raise their rocketry from the state it is now in and reach a better position. 
But it would be naive to think that we are meanwhile going to sit with arms 
folded.” 

[ Deleted. } 

We should bear in mind things like the number of tanks that they 
built in World War II, the number of MIG’s that amazed us in the 
Korean war, and their incredible successes in the space field recently. 

Would you put that chart back? When was that chart made up, 
do you know? 
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Captain Gray. That was made up, corrected as of February 8, 
1960, Senator. 
SLIPPAGE IN TITAN SCHEDULE 


Senator Symineton. The figure on TITANS is wrong. The sched- 
ule slipped and now the Air Force schedule doesn’t show that there 
will be any TITANS as of [deleted] 1961. 

Captain Gray. On this we allowed a month either side from the 
middle of the calendar vear, and this [deleted] is August 1961. That 
is correct. 

Senator Symineron. If it is August. It says mid-1961. 

Captain Gray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Generally, when I think of mid-1961, I think 
of July 1. 

Captain Gray. You are correct. 

Senator SymineTon. There has been a slippage in the TITAN 
schedule. It has been fairly heavy slippage and therefore [deleted ] 
for mid-1961, if mid-1961 is June 30 or July 1, isn’t correct. 


ICBM RATIOS EXCLUDE UNITED STATES AND SOVIET SUBMARINE LAUNCHED 
BALLISTIC MISSILES 


General Twinine. I would like to call the committee’s attention to 
the fact of these POLARIS down here. I consider POLARIS inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. A lot of people don’t but I do and look 
at the number of those coming in POLARIS. 

Mr. Weist. We haven’t counted the Soviet’s submarine missiles in 
their ICBM capability, either. 

General Twinina. [ Deleted. | 

Mr. Weist. You are talking about our ballistic missiles from sub- 
marines ¢ 

General Twrnine. I am talking about ballistic missiles from sub- 
marines; yes, sir. We have 144 in 1963. 


SOVIETS HAVE MORE IRBM’S THAN UNITED STATES 


Senator Symineton. As long as you bring it up, if you add their 
IRBM strength and our IRBM strength, then the comparison goes still 
further against the United States [deleted]. Then if you add their 
missile capacity from cruisers and submarines, and our capacity from 
such launchers the comparison goes even further against us. 

I might add there has been a lot of talk about POLARIS and I 
favor the POLARIS. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symincron. Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Wirey. Yes, I wanted to get this exhibit entitled “U.S. 
Long-Range Delivery Capability,” into the record of it is proper. 
I presume this other chart is in the record. 

Senator Symrneron. This chart has already been put in the record. 

Senator Witry. Thank you very much. 

Senator Busu. Is that in the classified record ? 

Senator Syminoton. The Armed Services Committee record. 

Senator Busu. In closed session ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes, this chart was placed before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 
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Senator Busu. In executive session ? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

{ Deleted. | 

Senator Witry. The problem in my mind, General, is one of ter- 
minology again. 

General Twinitnc. Yes, sir. 


DEFLNITION OF CAPARBIT.ITY 


Senator Witey. What do you mean by capability? Does that chart 
show our capability to handle any challenge that might come? 

General Twrninc. That is the delivery capability, what we can de- 
liver weapons with today, I mean in these years. 

Senator Wirey. lt is your judgment that this shows the military 
deterrence and the reason why they would not initiate war. Is that 
right ? 

General Twrntna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirey. I can’t go into all these other figures because, in my 
opinion, this matter of projection is a matter of guesswork. [ Deleted. ] 


COST OF MISSILES 


Senator Witry. What does a big missile like that cost ? [Deleted.] 
What does it cost to produce ¢ 

General Twrntna. Of course, I imagine we pay about a million and 
a half dollars for one of them. I am not sure lately. It is pretty close 
to a million and a half dollars. 


RESUSCITATED GERMANY ADDS TO DETERRENT 


Senator Wixey. A million and a half dollars, is that right? Now, 
we know that the Kremlin is having a little trouble with Adenauer 
and the Germans, and the Russians don’t like the thought that per- 
haps there will be a resuscitated Germany. Consequently, one of our 
problems is to see whether or not we can join those nations, East and 
West Germany, or whether Khrushchev will continue his attitude of 
being opposed to it. Isn’t that, in itself, also a deterrent ? 

General Twining. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. The German situation? After all, the West Ger- 
mans have made the best comeback of any people, haven't they? 

General Twrntna. That is correct. 

Senator Wirey. They are a vital, energetic, competent people. Are 
we moving any missiles into Western Germany ? 

General Twining. We are moving in our own U.S. units later. 

Senator Witry. They are getting some / 

General Twrntne. Right now I think we are planning to move in 
the MACE. That is not one of these ballistic missiles, but it is an air 
breather that is going in, the MACE. 

Senator Wizey. I am interested in your comment that the PO- 
LARIS, in your judgment, is an intercontinental missile. How far 
will it go? 
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General Twintnc. Well, we hope it will go 1,200 miles, initially. 
But it is located—we can locate them close to the shores and they 
will go into enemy country 


ADDITIONAL FACTORS THAT PROVIDE ADEQUATE DETERRENT 


Senator Wixxr. According to this chart entitled “U.S. Long-Range 
Delivery Capability,” you are showing a constant increase during the 
years 1961, 1962, and 1963 not only of intercontinental missiles but 
the intermediate missiles and the sub-cruiser launched. You are build- 
ing them now, not in a crash program, but as a supplement to the 
operational bomber. Isthat right? 

General ‘l!'wintne. That is right, they complement the bomber 
force. 

Our different types of weapons systems make up what we call a 
mix of weapons, which is harder to attack and gives the opponent 
much more of a defensive problem and more of an attack problem 
than one weapon system, say, to guard against. 

Senator Wirny. That shows pretty well what you might call the 
military deterrent. And we discussed, not in detail, but in a general 
way, the other deterrent which the witness yesterday said was the 
larger of the two. That was the attitude of the enslaved nations, 
the attitude of the Chinese—you might say the overall condition that 
reasonable people understand would happen if the terrific destruction 
of war should occur. 

Now in view of those two factors, I am asking the question again. 
Is it your judgment, not simply as a military man, but as a man of 
large experience, that you have here an adequate deterrent so that 
Khrushchev won’t initiate war ? 

General Twrntnc. Very definitely. 


ONE DAY’S NATIONAL INCOME COULD PROVIDE UNITED STATES WITH 900 
MISSILES 


Senator Symineron. If a missile costs a million and a half dollars 
in this country you could build 900 missiles with 1 day’s portion of 
our annual national income. Assuming that the costs of the Soviet 
Union were the same as ours, which we know they are not, they have 
no labor standards comparable to ours, you could build over 500 mis- 
siles with 1 day’s income of the Soviet Union. 

Senator Cannon. Could I say one thing on that? I have a better 
figure here to give a better feel of this missile problem. 

A squadron of ICBM’s in place in hardened sites, all set to operate 
. we ag them, would run around $150 million, one squadron of 
10 missiles. 


CRASH U.S. MISSILE PROGRAM WOULD NOT BE PROVOCATION TO SOVIETS 


Senator Witey. Suppose that we started in on a crash program such 
as that just suggested by the Senator. What effect would that have 
on Khrushchev ? 

General Twrntnc. Well, I am convinced that Khrushchev believes 
we have a pretty good deterrent right now. Of course, anything he 
can add to it would help it, there is no question about that. 
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Senator Wier. Do you think it would be a provocation ? 

General Twin1ne. Not a provocation, no. I think we have got 
enough now, and I think we ought to go along with these programs 
and get the best weapons we can rather than jamming them all in here 
at one time and go too fast, on the missiles. 

Senator Winey. If, instead of gradually developing and maintgip. 
ing our military deterrent, we went all out on a crash program of 
producing missiles, would such action possibly be considered ag q 
provocation? I believe one general testified that it might be consid. 
ered a provocation. 

General Twrntne. I don’t think it would. I think he would just 
sit back and say, “Well, we can still take care of them.” 

Senator Symineton. Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. I want to go back to this chart for just a moment 
because frankly I am quite confused on the basis of what has been said 
by the witnesses. 

General Twintna. I have got some problems on that chart. I want 
to tell you I am not 100 percent clear on it myself. It is a difficult one, 

Senator Cannon. You said that you didn’t have, as of January of 
this year, the figures [deleted]. Those figures were not available? 

General Twrntne. ‘lhat’s right. [Deleted.] 

Senator Symineron. If the Senator will yield though [deleted]. 


NUMBER U.S. BOMBERS DECREASING BUT CAPABILITY INCREASING 
THROUGH 1963 


Senator Cannon. Now I am concerned about the picture that Gen- 
eral Power presented here. In that connection I would just like to go 
back to the first chart on our ICBM’s. You made the statement this 
morning, in response to one of my questions, that our bomber force 
was increasing through 1963. Actually, the way I read your chart, I 
don’t find that to be true. It appears that the B-52’s are increasing 
through 1963, but it seems to me that we have a very substantial de- 
crease in our medium bombers, which are high in the inventory today. 

Would you say that our overall bomber force is increasing ? 

General Twintnc. Not numerically, because the B-47’s are going 
down. But the B-52 is so much more a potent weapon in overall 
capability that the bombers I think are going up particularly with 
the addition of the HOUND DOG. That is what I mean. 

Senator Cannon. Your feeling is that our bomber capability would 
be increasing from now to 1963 ? 

General Twrnine. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF U.S. TARGETS 


Senator Cannon. Now the thing that next disturbs me was covered 
in General Power’s talk. He stated that if we assumed they had 150 
IRBM’s and 150 ICBM’s, they could knock out all of our nuclear 
deterrent capability. In explaining that in closed session to the 
committee, he said [deleted]. 

Therefore, he was pointing up that we needed to do something to 
get ourselves in a better position during that time. 
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Now General Power also stated that, in his opinion, the picture on 
the total number of U.S. targets would not change much between 
January 19, 1960, which was the date of his reference [deleted] ‘1961. 
Now in going to your chart over here [deleted] I would like to ask 
you how many ac ditional ICBM locations we would have, in’ 1961, 
over what we will have as of [deleted] 1960? 

I’m talking about locations now, not squadrons, because you have 
squadrons located at the same place in several instances. 

General Twinina. We can get that in a second. [Deleted.] 

Senator Cannon. | Deleted] and going to your bomber picture, you 

robably would have fewer locations, because you have Jess bombers, 
ig that true ? 

“General Twrninc. We are still building B-52 dispersal fields... We 
are still dispersing them. You wouldn’t have many more. You 
would have a few more. 

Senator Cannon. And you would have [deleted] less B-47’s. So 
the probabilities are that we would not have more than [deleted] 
more locations. 

General Twrn1nc. That would probably be correct. 

Senator Cannon. Between the present time and [deleted] 1961. 
Now all of those targets are soft targets, aren’t they ? 

General Twining. Practically all of them would be except PO- 
LARIS. 


ALL U.S. TARGETS SOFT EXCEPT POLARIS 


Senator Cannon. I think they all are except POLARIS. All of 
the others are soft targets. So we are assuming now that we would 
have probably [deleted] more locations, with the possibility of PO- 
LARIS on the plus side, than we had as of the date of General Power’s 
speech of January 19. [Deleted.] We are here with a bomber force 
that is increasing but not protected because it isn’t on an air alert. 

Now can you explain how you can justify taking support away from 
this air alert program, which is our most vital program at that time? 

| Deleted. | 

Now will you tell me, General, how you ¢an justify not going along 
on an air alert program with us being in this vulnerable position 


{deleted | ? 
BELIEVES AIR ALERT CAPABILITY SUFFICIENT AT THIS TIME 


General Twrntne. I am going along with an air alert program but 


‘nOt as heavy as General Power would like to have it. I am going 


along with the air alert capability which I think is sufficient for this 
time period. 

Senator Cannon. Do you think with under $100 million, roughly 
for 1961 that is programed now, that you would be in a position to 
have 

Mr. Wetst. $85 million. 

Senator Cannon. Whatever the figure is in the 1961 budget, do you 
think that you would be in the position now to fly a 24-hour continuous 
alert with [deleted | of the SAC forces in [deleted] ? 

General Twintne. Yes. 

Senator Cannon. You honestly believe that ? 
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General Twrxina. This is only for 1 year we are planning this for 
We are buying it now for I think [deleted]. I think that is when it js 
supposed to be ready, and we are buying 1 year’s—on this budget, we 
are buying 1 year’s airborne capability at a certain rate, not full, but 
a certain rate. 

Senator Cannon. What is that rate? 

General Twintna. [deleted.] It is not [deleted] as big as Genera] 
Power wants. J want to assure the committee of that. 


DEFINITION OF ON-THE-SHELF AIR ALERT 


Senator Cannon. This morning, in answer to Senator Case, you 
said that the current program provides for roughly one-half of the air- 
alert force that General Power asked for. So far as funds are con- 
cerned, he received less than that. 

General Twintna. I believe it is about one-half. 

Senator Casr. Mr. Chairman, may I just make one comment? J 
think General Power told me that it was something in the nature of 
the number of planes which I could state in executive session, 

General Twrntwa. I know what it is but I don’t like to say. 

[ deleted. ] 

Senator Cannon. Again I just simply say it is inconceivable to me 
when General Power, who [deleted] deterrent force [deleted] at the 
time that I estimate [deleted] that we will be in our weakest position 
and says he needs about $600 million to take care of an adequate air 
alert [deleted] and we just brush that off and say we will put in an 
on-the-shelf air alert. This means we are not going to fly it, but we 
will have the parts, we will have some crews trained and we will be 
able to fly a limited air alert if we are called on to do so, is that your 
definition of an on the shelf air alert? 

General Twintne. That is right. He can fly it any way he wants 
to. 

He can fly it regularly or he can fly it intermittently or hold it on the 
ground until called for. 


GENERAL POWER’S STATEMENT CORRECT BASED ON ASSUMPTION OF NO 
WARNING 


Senator Cannon. In making your assumption on that, do you as- 
sume that we would have warning of a possible attack by Russia! 
General Twintnc. The chances are in that time period we won't 
have it from our warning system,no. But we must always remember 
that there are ways of getting warning. You must remember this. 
The way General Power stated it it is a hypothetical statement and 
he was correct in what he said, in his mathematical calculations. He 
ras correct, sure, if we sit flat on our hands and do nothing and the 
assumptions that he made go into effect, it will do just what he said. 
No warning, zero warning. But you must remember that we have 
got European allies all over the world. We have all kinds of ways 
to get warning. We may not get this warning until BMEWS gets 
in. However, this Soviet planner over there, he has to be very care- 
ful because this thing that General Power is talking about really 
has to click 100 percent right. 
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SOVIET PLANNER WOULD NOT GAMBLE ON ATTACK 


It has to be exactly right, and I don’t think any Russian planner 
is going to attack the United States on that big a gamble; of course 
not. General Power knows it too if you ask him. But he wants to 
get this airborne alert and I don’t blame him. That is his job. He 
states requirements and he states big ones, powerful ones, and he be- 
lieves in them. 

And somebody else has got to look them over I assure you, and 
everybody has looked at this very carefully, and we think this alert 
is satisfactory. 

Senator Cannon. Is it your theory that we would get strategic 
warning, General ? 

General Twintnc. No, I don’t say we would. But the Soviet plan- 
ner has to take that as an assumption that something might happen. 
Now if he had a thousand or 2,000 of these things and could turn them 
loose he might get enough of them going in that first salvo to do the 
business, but not, I don’t think, with 150 ever. 

That is a gamble. 


U.S. WILL GET WARNING THROUGH IMPACT OF MISSILES NOT BMEWS 


Senator Cannon. You say we won’t get strategic warning, and we 
won't get warning through our BMEWS system. 

General Twininc. We will get warning by the first mistake that can 
happen with one of these missiles firing out of line or something and 
going off early and a bunch of them going late. [ Deleted. ] 

This salvo is very difficult to get off, gentlemen, that is a terrific 
proposition. [Deleted.] Otherwise you don’t get the surprise don’t 
you see, if this thing goes one at a time you have lost surprise and 

mbers are on the way. 

Senator Cannon. _ theory then, is that our warning would be 
the warning we would get out of their sequence firings, is that it? 
Their sequence firings rather than a salvo? 

General Twrxinc. I wouldn’t build us a bank on warning, no, but 
there is always the chance he might give us some sort of warning and 
he has got to figure on that in his planning, that is what I am talking 
about. 

Senator Cannon. And if we don’t get the warning and the attack 
should come then we are going to be just like sitting ducks with re- 
spect to the service that now has, according to General Power 90 per- 
cent in TNT equivalent of our strategic retaliatory power. 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Senator Cannon. Ninety percent of the retaliatory power. 

General Twin1nc. Well, it would be a severe blow, but I don’t think 
they would get in that kind of an attack on all of our retaliatory 
forces. 

We have a lot of others around too. 

{ Deleted. ] 

Senator Cannon. Thank you. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Martin ? 

Senator Martin. You spoke about having previously seen the [de- 
leted] figures on that chart. They were given to us by General Power 
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and his staff, along with some Air Force estimates that were on 
another chart. 

General Twrnina. Yes. 

Senator Martin. Did you have access to that information ? 

General Twininc. Yes. The Air Force member on a couple of 
those figures dissented [deleted]. Yes, sir; we have those. 


BELIEVES KHRUSHCHEV WANTS TO OUTDISTANCE U.S. INDUSTRIALLY 


Senator Martin. You also spoke [deleted] about the supposed 
ambitions of Khrushchev to outdistance the United States indus- 
trially. Do you base that on intelligence reports? 

General Twrnrne. [Deleted.| What I am saying is mostly from 
my own observation; my knowledge and from my trip over there. 

Senator Martin. Generally speaking it can be detected, can it not, 
when a-nation shifts its emphasis from warmaking production to 
industrial peacetime production? 

General Twintnea. Yes, but I don’t want to give the impression that 
Russia is not going to maintain itself as a strong military nation, 
because it is. It is going to do its best to be sure it has enough. I am 
sure of that. 

Senator Martin. They will not let up? 

General Twintna. No, I do not believe so. 

Senator. Martin. In war preparation, for any industrial suprem- 
acy ? 


U.S. FOREIGN BASES WORRY SOVIET PLANNER 


General Twintnc. They are surrounded by some real strong op- 
eee too you know, close to them, and I think that a lot of this 

usiness, of course we don’t talk posture in these hearings much, but 
I think the strongest advantage the United States has in this whole 
business is our strategic posture with respect to Russia, and that is 
what worries Russia more than anything. 

For years their No. 1 thing has been to get the United States out 
of those foreign bases. Why?’ Because they know what strength 
itistous. [Deleted.] 

That. is what the Russian planner is looking at. It is a pretty rough 
picture for him. 

Senator Martin. The submarine carrying ballistic missiles like 
Polaris? 

General Twintnea. Yes; that is coming. 

Senator Martry. And their navigation under the North Pole, open- 
ing up frontiers there, making them vulnerable. Al] of those have 
a bearing on your picture of the total situation ? 

General Twrntna. Yes, absolutely. 


CHALLENGE ON INDUSTRIAL RATHER THAN I1OT WAR BASIS 


Senator Martin. How about agriculture; is that of any importance! 

General Twrntna. I think it is pretty important to him. I think 
we are doing awfully well in this country, but I think he is having 
his troubles. 
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Senator Martin. I had the privilege of conversing with Khru- 
shchev and his staff while they were in Iowa. They were just about 
as boastful in agriculture that particular manth as they were about 
their military strength, and there was no hint whatever that L could 
detect of anything wrong with their agricultural program. Yet you 
know what has happened since that time. 

Of course, we can’t discount their claims as idle boasting. On the 
other hand I would not be willing to accept their claims as absolute 
truths. 

| Deleted. | ; 

Our ability to observe, through our own intelligence sources, would 
be far more important than anything we can get from Russia. I lost 
all confidence, if I had any in Russia telling us things straight, when 
I heard them personally boast in Des Moines about their agricultural 
prowess. But on the other hand, I am not so naive as to accept that 
as a way of life with them that we can depend upon in military 
preparedness. 

But I wondered about your general estimate, what factors you do 
take into consideration in weighing out the trend of Russia’s emphasis. 

General Twintnec. The intelligence people do that. 

They go into practically all phases of Russian life and weigh it 
and give a judgment on it, but actually to the military themselves, 
we just consider more or less the hard goods, the forces, and that 
kind of thing. We don’t go into more or less the agricultural things 
or anything like that. 

Senator Martin. The only reason I brought this up is your refer- 
ence a moment ago to Russia’s probable desire to challenge us indus- 
trially, without a hot war. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Jackson ? 


SOVIET CANDOR ON WEAPONS EFFECTIVE FORM OF DECEPTION 


Senator Jackson. Just to follow up Senator Martin’s comment 
about Soviet reliability, in commenting on what they are doing, I 
think you would agree that it isa peculiar fact that in several instances 
the Soviets were reasonably reliable for a change in announcing cer- 
tain new weapons development. 

You would agree on that, wouldn’t you ? 

General Twintnc. They did. They stayed pretty well to what they 
broadcast on some of those developments. 

Senator Jackson. Let me be specific. Didn’t Molotov in the United 
Nations announce the advent of the A-bomb on the part of the Soviets? 

General Twintna. I don’t know about that one. 

Senator Jackson. Well, he did. Wasn’t it Malenkov who, at the 
meeting of the Supreme Soviet in 1953, announced the advent of the 
hydrogen bomb before it happened? I think you will find that is 
true. And Khrushchev also announced that they had long-range 
rockets, I believe that he referred to at a time when we knew they 
were testing. I merely mention this not to say that we are relying 
on the Russians, but we know from history that candor sometimes 
can be the most effective form of deception; isn’t that true? 

General Twininc. That’s right. 
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_ Senator Jackson. Candor can be the most effective form of decep- 
tion. I merely make the comment, I don’t know what to believe of 
these people. I don’t believe them generally of course; none of us 
do. But I don’t think that we can indulge in the luxury of assumi 
that when they mak ‘ilitar ili that the 

hey make statements on military capability, that the 
are necessarily bragging. I think they overstate things, but the 
have been pretty effective in backing up those statements. _ . 


WOULD NOT RECOMMEND ADJUSTMENTS IN DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


Based on this additional information that is before the committee 
and which was not presented to us at the meeting of the Armed 
Services Committee that I attended 3 weeks ago when you and Secre- 
tary Gates were present, would you make any recommendations for 
any adjustments in the pending defense appropriation bill ? 

General Twintnc. No, I wouldn’t. I think that we were discussing 
this of course before you came in, but I don’t think it would have 
any effect. 

Senator Jackson. You don’t think it changes it any. I have no 
further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Case ? 

Senator Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

{ Deleted. | 


SOVIETS COULD SUCCESSFULLY DO THE JOB ON BASIS OF GENERAL POWER’S 
HYPOTHETICAL CASE 


Senator Casr. Would it be possible to do half the job with inter- 
mediate-range missiles on General Power’s hypothetical case ? 
General Twrintnc. Yes in the mathematical hypothetical solution, 


yes. 
[ Deleted. ] 


Senator Case. You still don’t question his hypothetical case? 

General Twr1ntna. There is no question they could do it on the 
basis of the hypothetical case presented. 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Casr. I see. 

General Twrntne. Yes, sir. 

[ Deleted. ] 


INTERMITTENT AIRBORNE ALERT ENVISAGED 


Senator Case. General, I don’t know whether there is anything 
more you can tell us to strengthen your belief as to the adequacy of 
the present provision for the airborne alert in the budget. I certainly 
don’t know that it would help me if I knew how many planes were In- 
volved, their deployment, how many targets we could hit, and how 
much damage could be done with the airborne alert that would be 
provided by the budget. Don’t you have something you can tell us 
about the extent of destruction that would be wreaked upon Russia 
with the kind of air alert provided by the budget? 

General Twrntne. Force? 

Senator Casr. Yes, the force that the budget provides. 
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General Twitntnc. Well, of course that would depend. The kind 
of an airborne alert. I envisage is not a steady one day after day. 
It is intermittent. You watch the world situation to see what is 
going on. You may get warning, you may not. And General Power 

Jans on a force that is airborne, and he may not have this airborne 
all the time; I don’t think he would. I don’t think he would fly 24 
hours a day 365 days a year, no matter how much money or equipment 
we gave him. 

I think General Power would kind of husband it a little bit, and 
play it pretty smart. General Power is a smart operator, and he 
would do the right thing, I am sure, for the best interests of the 
country. 

[ Deleted. ] 


FLEXIBLE AIR ALERT WOULD CONFUSE SOVIET PLANNER 


I think the thing has got to be flexible. It has got to be adjusted. 
The main thing is to let the Russians know you have got it and are 
using it. That worries his Soviet planner again. Is the Soviet planner 
sure he is going to hit this thing at the right time, and are U.S. air- 
planes going to be in the air or on the ground ? 

All these things add up, this deterrent thing, to give that planner 
another scare, and he has got to have another safety factor cranked in. 

This is going to be a terrific decision on anybody's part, the Kremlin 
or anybody else, to launch this kind of an attack that you can’t recall, 
aterrific decision. : 

The main thing is always in the back of our mind, he is always 
toying with the idea and always thinking “What will those people do 
tome’ when he launches this. What will they do in return. Maybe 
he doesn’t want to accept 10 bombs. Maybe he doesn’t want to accept 
one. Maybe he will accept 50. I don’t know. Nobody knows. 

But he certainly doesn’t want to accept very many, and we don’t 
want to accept any; I know that. 


LATER ICBM BASES WILL BE HARDENED 


Senator Case. Could you give us any idea when these bases are 
going to be hardened ? 

General Twining. We have those schedules right here. [Deleted] 
Senator ? 

In approximately 1961 they will be hardened; all of them. 

Senator Case. I don’t understand what the strength of hardening is. 

General Twintne. Twenty-five means it will stand 25 pounds per 
square inch overpressure. That is not very much. The other is 100 
pounds per square inch. Pretty good hardening. 

Senator Case. But anything within [deleted]. 

General Twrntnc. Yes; with 25 pounds overpressure. 

Senator Case. Under either degree of hardening I take it that 
would be destroyed. 

General Twrntnc. One hundred pounds, I don’t think so. This 
whole matter depends upon the overpressure generated. 

Senator Case. Would not be destroyed; good. 

General Twrn1na. Twenty-five pounds per square inch; yes, it 
might be destroyed. 
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FIXED AND MOBILE LAUNCHERS ARE PLANNED FOR MINUTEMAN 


Senator Case. How about the mobile launching bases mobile 
launchers? Isthere any current program for that purpose ? 

General Twin1nc. The Air Force is planning both fixed and mobile 
launchers for their MINUTEMAN. They are working on that now, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Casr. But again the MINUTEMAN won’t be operational 
for about 3 years. 

General Twintne. Yes. 


CAPACITY FOR LIMITED WAR SPECULATIVE 


Senator Case. Just one other question relating to capacity for 
limited war. ; 

As I recall, the testimony we received from Admiral Burke, in sub- 
stance, was that we could take care of one Lebanon, and perhaps 
Quemoy and Matsu at the same time or at about the same time, and 
that was all. I think later on he rather suggested maybe that the two 
together would be a little too much. 

This is all very speculative and very general, and I don’t suppose 
anybody can tell——- 

General Twintnc. We didn’t fire a shot in either one of those oper- 
ations. We didn’t have a supply problem. That was very simple. 
1 think we could carry a half dozen of those. 

When you come to a thing like Korea, then you run into a real 
problem. 

Senator Case. Yes, or Indochina. 

General Twinrne. Indochina. 

Senator Case. Or Berlin. 

General Twintna. Of course we must figure that we have got the 
three Marine divisions, as you know, all set and ready to go, and we 
have got the Army three STRAC divisions in a very high state of 
readiness. There are six divisions we can throw into any limited war 
situation, and that is a powerhouse. 

If we get beyond that, I think we mobilize and go to war really. 
That is a big limited-war operation when you figure six divisions 
with all the air and weapons that go with them. That is a big opera- 
tion. 

Senator Casr. The only other subject is the entire NATO opera- 
tion, and that is somewhat outside the scope of our questioning here, 
I expect. I just don’t think I will take the time of the committee or 
yours to ask about that. Thank you. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel will you yield to me for just a 
minute? 


RUSSIANS DON’T REQUIRE HARDENED MISSILE BASES 


You mentioned $150 million in some remarks you made. [Deleted.] 
$150 million is equal to about one-eighth of a day’s portion of the 
annual income of the United States. 

As for the cost of ICBM’s, the hardening which is, by all odds, 
the more expensive part of the three items, the missile itself, dis- 
persal and hardening, if you cut the hardening out of the cost esti- 
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mates, you would cut out at least two-thirds. The Russians do not 
need hardening of bases as we do. 

Then the cost for them would be a great deal less of their national 
income than it would be for us even though our income is more than 
twice theirs. 

[also would like to present to you two points. 


MISSILE GAP STILL MORE THAN 3 TO 1 


First, based on the Dulles figures, whereas the American people 
now, as a result of what Secretary Gates said, would have the right 
to think the operational] ratio [deleted]. 

[Deleted] the missile gap is still more than 3 to 1. I think that is 
very important. Contrary official statements have misled the Ameri- 
can people. Mr. Counsel. 


GENERAL TWINING DUES NOT UNDERSTAND MR. DULLES’ CHART 


Mr. West. In that connection, General Twining, I believe you 
testified before the Armed Services Committee in evaluating these 
estimates for 1961 and 1962 and thereafter as follows, and I quote: 

{ Deleted. | 

General Twinrnea. That is correct. 

Mr. Werst. According to your own testimony. 

{ Deleted. | 

Senator Symrneton. When did you make those charts up? 

Captain Gray. Sir? 

Senator Symrneton. When did you make that chart up? 

Captain Gray. I don’t know. I may have the date on it. 

General Twi1n1tne. That has to be made this year. 

Captain Gray. Yes, it was made this year; there is no question 
about that. 

Senator Symineton. I mean when this year. 

Captain Gray. February 1960. 

Mr. Weisz. It is apparent isn’t it, Captain Gray and General 
Twining, that you don’t understand the Dulles figures? 

eneral Twining. That is right. It is confusing. I do not fully 
understand his chart. 

Captain Gray. [Deleted.] 

(Deleted.] 


GENERAL POWER’S FIGURES EXCLUDED SOVIET BOMBERS AND MISSILE- 
LAUNCHING SUBMARINES 


Mr. Weist. Now when General Power presented his figures to you, 
he did not take into account the Soviet capability of launching mis- 
siles from submarines. It was testified by Admiral Burke that a 
large percentage of our industry, particularly our military industry, 
is located on the seacoast within reach of missiles from Russian sub- 
marines; is that correct ? 

General Twinrna. I guess it is correct, yes. 

Mr. Wrist. We also didn’t give the Soviets credit, according to 
General Power’s testimony, for the SAC bomb force that they have. 
I believe General White testified last week before the Armed Services 
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Committee, that despite the slowdown in production of the BISON 
and the BADGER, they still had 1,200 airplanes that could reach the 
United States; is that correct ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. 

Mr. Weist. And that they had [deleted] heavy bombers that could 
reach the United States in addition to that; is that correct ? 

General Twintno. That is about right. 

Mr. Wrist. Also I believe that you testified that the Russians were 
working on a supersonic long-range bomber; is that correct ? 

General Twrntna@. I did, yes. 

Mr. Werst. So that General Power did not take these additional 
facts into consideration when he made his estimate; is that correct? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question following the 
counsel ? t 

Mr. Wrist. Certainly. 

Senator Case. Could any of the submarine launched air- -breathing 
missiles reach any of our SAC bases within the United States? 

General Twintnc. I think some could, yes, sir. 

Senator Case. You think so? 

General Twin1nc. We have got some close. [Deleted.] 


DISCUSSION OF ICBM RATIO 


Senator Symrnoeron. I want to be sure that Captain Gray was 
speaking for you and you were speaking with him when you speak 
of the ratios with the new figures worked out slowly and carefully 
by counsel. They show more ‘than 3 to 1, do they not ? 

General Twintne. I am not going into that racket of numbers. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not. trying to get you into any racket. 
You agree that they do show that? 

General Twintnc. [| Deleted. | 

Senator Symrneron. | Deleted. | 

Captain Gray. Senator, I would rather not be involved in this 
particular—— 

Senator Symineron. You weren't trying to avoid a direct answer? 

Captain Gray. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Because you said you agreed with me, but 
that there might be some differences in ground rules. 

Captain Gray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I want to get the ground-rule situation 
straightened out. What did you mean by that? 

Captan Gray. That there are many variables other than those few 
that we are cranking in, and as far as I am concerned, Senator—— 

Senator Symineron. Let’s see, based on the figures [deleted] the 
ratio is still 3 to 1 or more, is it not? 

Captain Gray. Once again, Senator 

General Twrntnc. Senator, could I say something here. That 
is the way Mr. McElroy was asked a question last year, and I don’t 
think we should answer it. We know there is a disparity. 





SECRETARY M’ELROY PUBLICLY RELEASED 3 TO 1 ICBM RATIO 


Senator Symineron. He wasn’t asked the question. He called a 
press conference and also gave the figures out on television. He 
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wasn’t asked anything about 3 to 1, he vouchsafed the ratio. I con- 
cluded that we had done enough to prove our point, even though the 
ratio was much larger than 3 tol. [Deleted.] . 

I think the figures pretty well prove there is no ratio as low as 3 
tol now or forsome time. [Deleted.] 

General Twrntnc. [ Deleted. ] 

[ Deleted. | 

Senator Symrncron. Who gave it to you? 

Captain Gray. This was a paper that we received from the Air 
Staff, sir, when we made our 

Senator Symrnetron. Do you have the paper there? 

Captain Gray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Who signed it? 

Captain Gray. It isn’t signed, sir. These were a whole block of 
papers that came down, talking papers that were made up. 

Senator Syminetron. How is it classified ? 

Captain Gray. Secret, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. You classify papers secret without signing 
them ¢ 

Captain Gray. No, sir. These came down, all these papers came 
down under a letter of transmittal. There were many enclosures, 
Senator. 

Senator Symincron. Who signed the letter of transmittal? 

Captain Gray. I don’t remember, sir. 

Senator Symrncton. Will you find out for the committee and sub- 
mit it for the record ? 

Captain Gray. Yes, sir. 

(Nore: The Information in question was included in material for- 
warded by a “Top Secret” letter of transmittal dated December 21, 
1959, from Col. T. B. Whitehouse. ) 

Senator Symincton. Now if you take [deleted]. 





ICBM RATIO IS MORE THAN 3 TO 1 


Captain Gray. Senator, I cannot concede that point because I don’t 
accept all the premises. 

Senator Symrncton. Come up here and look. Here is the premise. 
Come up and take a look. 

Captain Gray. I know exactly, Senator, what you are figuring, 
sir. 

Senator Symineton. No, I want you to see this. I would like 
counsel to see it, and any other member of the committee who would 
be interested. This is taken directly from your charts. 

[ Deleted. } 

Senator Symrneton. I would remark that there has been testi- 
mony from the Chairman before several committees on the intelligence 
efforts and the record is replete with it. 

But this is important. People on this committee have been at- 
tacked for having political motives in the matter of the cold facts. 
That is a pretty serious charge for anybody to make. 

I want to point out that Tdeleted there is a ratio of more than 3 
tol, any way you figure it. 

Moreover, that does not take into account two very important points 
[deleted]. Mr. Counsel. 
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Mr. West. I am sure that. General Twining has never attacked 
your motives, Senator. 

Captain Gray. I am sure that I haven’t either, if the record may 
show that. 

Mr. Weirst. You have never attacked Senator Symington’s mo. 
tives. 

General Twin1na. No, sir. I am glad to see him still working for 
defense. 


INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES HAVE BEEN WRONG IN THE PAST 


Mr. Weis. General Twining, I think you testified before that in 
several instances the intelligence estimate that you got was wrong. 

Can you tell the committee in what instances the estimates were 
wrong in the past? Do you refer to estimates as to when they could 
make a heavy bomber and how many jet engines they were capable of 
making ? 

General Twrnine. That is right. 

Mr. West. [ Deleted.] 

| Deleted. | 

Mr. Wrist. And didn’t we estimate the intelligence estimate was 
they would make 6 jet engines a month, and it turned out they could 
make 200 jet engines a month ? 

General Twrntnc. I forget the exact figure, sir, but we were off on 
that. We are always going to make some mistakes. 

I think our intelligence is improving though, I really do. It is 
getting better all the time. 

Mr. Weis. I understand, but I want to point out that our intel- 
ligence in the past was wrong. 

General Twintne. We have made mistakes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Bearing on the underrating of Russian capacity, is that 
correct ? 

PRESENT INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES MAY BE WRONG 


General Twintnc. Yes, sir, that has been true. 

Mr. Wetst. It is possible that they may be wrong now 
[deleted }. 

General Tw1ntna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. [| Deleted. ] 

Mr. Wetst. I think that is all. 

Senator Symrineron. I would like to ask this. During the Korean 
war we had no idea as to the number of MIG’s they had, did we? 

General Twintnc. Number of planes? 

Senator Symrneton. Yes, MIG-15’s. 

General Twrntna. No, sir; we didn’t. 

Senator Symineton. We had no idea about what the Chinese were 
going to do, did we? 

General Twintne. I think that was more or less of a surprise. 

Senator Symineron. General Gavin I think once testified we not 
only didn’t know that they had 60 divisions around a Korean moun- 
tain; we didn’t know they had one. 

Isn’t it true that if those of us who feel we are not doing enough 
are wrong, we are going to lose some money, but if we are right and 
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don’t change our plans, then we are going to lose our country? Isn’t 
that a fair statement ¢ 

(yeneral Twintna. It could be possible, but I don’t think we are 
going to lose our country if we go ahead with these programs. 

Senator SyMINGTON. ‘General, I wouldn’t be honest with you if 
I didn’t tell you that because of the now complete control of our de- 
fenses by the budget people which is getting more and more clear, 
we are getting our country in exactly “the er kind of a position 
the British got their country into in the late 1930’s. By the time they 

realized it was important to build up their defenses, it was too late 
unless the United States came in. 

Senator Martin, have you anything further that you would like to 

say, sir? 

Senator Martin. No. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. I don’t recall whether this was brought out clear- 
ly this morning, General, but I ask again, in the hope that I am not 
making it repetitious. 


B-—52 WILL BE OBSOLESCENT WHEN B-70 ENTERS INVENTORY 


Isn’t it a fact, General, that we will not have a bomber that is not 
obsolescent by the time the B—70 comes into the program, if we pro- 
ceed in the fashion in which we are going on the B-70 now? 

General Twininc. If you take the 7 years for the B—52, that is true. 
The B-52 will be becoming obsolescent, but I think the B-52 is ac- 
tually going to have a longer life than that, because of its air-to- 
surface missile it has on it. 

That is going to extend its life quite a ways, so I would expect that 
toward the end of the 1960’s it will be becoming obsolescent; yes sir. 

Senator Cannon. And we have no other airplane ? 

General T'wintne. No, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Other than the B-70? 

General ‘Twininc. That is the only one with the exception of the 
B-58. 

PRESENT BUDGET PROPOSES DELAY IN B—70 DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Cannon. And a delay now as is proposed in this year’s 
budget ? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Senator Cannon. Will set us back at least 1 year, and probably 
require a lot more money in the final development ? 
General Twinrna. I don’t know about money, but certainly in 
time. 

Senator Cannon. I made that comment on increased money re- 


quirements because of the fact the costs of everything are continu- 
ously increasing. 


General Twintna. That is true. 

Senator Cannon. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Symrnaton. General, we thank you for your courtesy, 
Captain Gray. It is always a pleasure to see you. 

We will recess the hearing subject to the call of the Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair. ) 
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MISSILES, SPACE, AND OTHER MAJOR DEFENSE 
MATTERS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, AND THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee and subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 
am., in room 2385, Old Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Seemeciinens Investigating Subcommittee: Senators 
Johnson, Symington, Bartlett, Saltonstall, and Smith. 

Present : Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Senators 
Johnson, Symington, Bartlett, Magnuson, Anderson, Young, Cannon, 
Smith, Wiley, Martin, and Case of New Jersey. 

Also present: Senators Jackson, Engle, Case of South Dakota, and 
Bush, Edwin L. Weisl, special counsel; Kenneth E. BeLieu, staff 
director of Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences and Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee; Max Lehrer, assistant staff 
director, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Staff members, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee: Stuart 
P. French, associate counsel. 

Staff members, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 
Everard H. Smith, Jr., counsel; William J. Deachman, assistant 
counsel; Dr. Glen P. Wilson, chief clerk; and Dr. Earl W. Lindveit, 
assistant chief clerk. 

Dr. Edward Welsh, assistant to Senator Symington. 


COMMITTEE HAS HEARD THE NATION’S TOP MILITARY EXPERTS 


Senator Jonnson. The committee will come to order. Today, in 
continuation of our review of missiles, space, and other major 
defense matters, our committees are meeting to hear from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, Jr. 

This year, as in the past, we in Congress must make decisions on 
the annual defense programs submitted by the executive branch. 
On these decisions may well rest America’s future. 

In order to advise and assist us, we have called in the Nation’s 
top military experts. 

irst, in ‘ilies to obtain a comprehensive understanding of the 
threat, we met with Allen Dulles, the Director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. While the testimony, of necessity, remains classi- 
fied, Mr. Dulles left no doubt about the deadly seriousness of the 
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threat—a threat that ever since the termination of World War I] 
has become increasingly apparent from the obvious intent of the 
Kremlin to control the world through all possible means. 

Our particular attention has been directed to the underlying 
principles and facts upon which the decisions governing America’s 
defense and space programs are based, for these programs must be 
designed to actually meet the threat without question. 


OUR PROGRAMS FOR THE FUTURE INVOLVE RISK TO NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


To date we have heard from each member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, including the Chairman, as well as other key military wit- 
nesses responsible for America’s defense programs. These senior 
military officials have made it clear that while our defense posture 
today is adequate, our programs for the future involve a degree of 
risk which could affect the very survival of our Nation. 

Some of our outstanding military experts warn us that we must 
act now to step up such key programs as the B-—52 continuous air- 
borne alert, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps modernization, airlift, 
POLARIS submarines, dispersed, hardened, and mobile ICBM’s and 
antisubmarine warfare. 

We must take decisive steps to shorten, rather than lengthen, the 
lead time for developing an operational aircraft to replace the B-52, 

We must also accelerate the development of space satellites and 
the high-thrust engines vitally needed for our space programs. 

General Power, Commanding General of America’s principal deter- 
rent force, testified he was not satisfied that we were doing all we 
should to insure our future survival. 

General Schriever said that the missile gap we now face results 
from failure to make the necessary decisions in the past. He also 
advised that we could increase our operational missile strength dur- 
ing the critical year of 1962 if necessary decisions were made now. 

General White testified that there was immediate and continued 
need for more manned aircraft. He personally recommended more 
B-58’s to replace our obsolescent B-47’s and the rapid development 
of the B-70 hypersonic bomber as an operational weapons system. 

Admiral Rickover testified about the Soviets that— 

Their program is world domination, and no Russian Communist leader has 
ever deviated from that principle. Our main enemy is wishful thinking. Only 
those who learn nothing and forget everything, refuse to look at the record. 

Admiral Burke testified that the Navy was approaching the break- 
ing point with regard to obsolescence, but that restrictive budgetary 
guidelines had prevented the Navy from presenting its military re- 
quirements. He urged immediate expansion of the POLARIS pro- 
gram. 

General Lemnitzer testified that the Army was not modernizing 
as rapidly as it should and that only a small portion of the funds 
added by the Congress in 1960 for Army modernization had been 
released for this purpose. He voiced the need for more airlift and 
warned that the country has as yet no adequate defense against 
ICBM’s. 

General Taylor testified that unless heroic measures are taken now, 
this Nation faces a threat to its survival. 
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AMERICA MUST MAINTAIN POSITION OF UNQUESTIONED STRENGTH 


There has, of course, been a difference of opinion among individ- 
uals both as committee members and as witnesses. 

I cannot help believe, however, that we are all agreed that pre- 
paredness and security are the necessary watchwords of this age of 
advanced and destructive weapons. 

America must maintain a position of unquestioned strength to 
assure that world peace will not be broken by any aggressor tempted 
to gamble for world domination. 

he path to a lasting peace lies through the strength of free na- 
tions, and America is the key strength in the free world. 

As I have said before, there may be some disagreement on some 
points discussed before our committee, but one simple proposition 
remains absolutely clear. 

If we speed up our defenses and they are not needed, all we lose 
ismoney. If we fail to step up our defenses and they are needed, we 
could lose our country. 

The very able ak distinguished Secretary of Defense, Mr. Gates, 
ishere with us this morning. The committee wants to thank you, Mr. 
Gates, for being with us and for rearranging your very busy schedule 
on relatively short notice. 

We understand that you must be back at the Pentagon this after- 
noon in order to prepare for your pending NATO trip. Therefore, 
our session this morning will be limited to the hours remaining before 
the Senate meets and will be held in open session. If executive mat- 
ters are to be discussed, they will probably have to be taken up at a 
later date. 

In accordance with the established committee procedures, all wit- 
nesses have been informed that the committee does not desire to have 
lengthy peeperen statements. This is especially applicable today be- 
cause of the limited time available for this hearing. 

I believe you have been informed by our staff that we do not care 
to have any statements read. However, I understand that you have 
a statement available and we will be very glad to insert it in the record 
at this point, to distribute it to the members and, if you choose, to have 
you highlight it in any manner that you may care. 

We will start with questions by the counsel, followed by each 
committee member in turn, in accordance with our regular practice. 


SECRETARY GATES IS SWORN 


Mr. Secretary, it is also the committee’s procedure to swear the 
witness, and if you will please stand I shall administer the oath. 

Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth in the testimony you are about to give, so help you God? 

Secretary Gates. I do, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You may be seated and without objection the 
statement will be included in the record. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Mrs. Smith ? 
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DISCUSSION OF READING PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Smirn. I have just received a copy of this statement. It 
is a little over five pages long, double spaced. It would seem to me 
that such an important statement should be read before the com- 
mittee asks its questions. Some of the questions could be answered 
by the statement. 

Senator Jonnson. I had understood from the ranking Republican, 
Mr. Saltonstall, that he had talked to Secretary Gates about this and 
that it would be agreeable to him if, in the interest of time, we could 
include it in the record, since no members had had a chance to examine 
it. In that way, while the Secretary was testifying, the committee 
members could examine his prepared statement. The Secreta y agreed 
just before the hearing that that procedure would be agreeable to 
him. 

I do not care to make a point of it. I think we could take more 
time discussing it than it would take to read it. However, that would 
mean we would be making an exception. In view of the fact we 
have two committees joining each other in these hearings; in view 
of the fact that the tendency in the past has been for witnesses to 
come with lengthy prepared statements, this procedure could mean 
that some of the committee members would not get a chance to ask 
questions. 

Senator Smirx. But this is a very short statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. We have learned that the committee members 
do not have a chance to ask their questions if most of the time is taken 
with prepared statements. Now if we do this, and I will be glad to do 
it if the committee desires it, we will be making an exception for 
the Secretary of Defense alone. If he wants to make a point of that or 
if the committee wants to make a point of it, I would have no objection. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you completely on 
lengthy statements, but this is a very brief statement and a very 
important one. While I am not a ranking member of this committee, 
I do feel that it is important for me at least to look it over, and yet 
I want to listen to the questions. I would ask the chairman and the 
ranking member of this committee to reconsider and permit the 
Secretary to re ead it if he can doso quickly. 

Senator Jounson. If the Secretary desires ‘fhe that done, the 
Chair will certainly have no objection. As I said earlier, we can 
take more time discussing the statement than it will take to read it, 
except it does do this: Next time the statement may be 20 pages and 
the principle of having witnesses come in with statements and permit- 
ting them to deliver them at length will—— 

Senator Smrrn. Mr. C hairman, you will recall, I am sure, that Mr. 
Dulles did not read his statement, but that some members of the 
committee had read his statement and had prepared questions from 
that statement, while some of the rest of us did not. I did not 
appreciate it nor did I get the information I needed that I ta have 
gotten had I had the highlights of Mr. Dulles’ statement and that is 
why Iam taking this position at this time. 

Senator Jonnson. I think that’s r ight and I have no desire to make 
a point of it. The practice in the committee has been not to have 
prepared statements. This is the last witness. No person has been 
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allowed to come in with a prepared statement, whether it be one of 
five pages or 5 hours. Now if we desire to make an exception, and the 
Secretary of Defense desires us to make an exception, we can do 
that and I have no objection to it if the committee wishes. TOE 

I think the better course of wisdom would be for him to distribute 
his statement; let the members examine it; let him highlight it in 
his own way, and then let each member ask questions after counsel has 
concluded. But if you care to have it formally read at this time, 
and that is your request, I will put the question to the Secretary and 
the committee. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Chairman, as usual you are very fair in this 
and I would leave it tothe Secretary. I would like it read. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection then the Secretary will read 
his statement. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. THOMAS S. GATES, JR., SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement. 

The major threat confronting us today is the persistent and relent- 
jess drive of communism toward an unchanged goal—a Communist 
controlled world. This threat is real and formidable. It encom- 
passes all fields of human endeavor. It is military, political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological. 

It is important that we keep this complex threat in perspective. To 
do so we must examine each part in relationship to the whole. 

By the same token we must examine our own capabilities in the 
same manner. In the military field we must consider the entire 
picture and not an isolated part, regardless of how dramatic that 
part may be. 

Our military requirements must be based on our needs and con- 
sistent with national objectives. The Communist military require- 
ments are vastly different. That is one reason we do not need to 
match the Communists bomber for bomber, missile for missile, divi- 
sion for division or submarine for submarine. 

We need military strength which will convince the Communist lead- 
ership that no matter how hard it strikes it will be hit back so hard 
that its structure will collapse. An aggressor’s destruction must be so 
inevitable that initiating war is tantamount to suicide. That strength 
I believe we have now, and our defense programs are designed to 
maintain this strength. This conviction is shared by my principal 
military and scientific advisers. 

1. Some of the facts which support this judgment are: 

(a) Our total strength, widely deployed within the United States 
and around the periphery of a single strategic target area, is so 
great that any surprise attack upon us would result in unacceptable 
destruction to the attacker. Contributing to this deterrent are tactical 
fighter bombers and light bombers plus tactical missiles and carrier 
attack aircraft in addition to the weapons of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

(6) The establishment of early warning systems, the capability for 
an airborne alert at the time and on the scale needed, and the deploy- 
ment of mobile, hardened, and concealed missiles are progressing as 
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planned. Our defense programs are under continuous review to jp- 
sure that we maintain a long-range program of military strength, 
For example, we are accelerating the second BMEWS station to bring 
it into operation 4 months ahead of schedule. 

(c) Funds are included in the 1960 and 1961 budgets to provide 
an airborne alert capability for our heavy bombers. The extent of 
this effort is substantial. $142 million will be obligated this year and 
$85 million next year. 

This entails the procurement of extra engines and spare parts and 
the training of crews so that an airborne alert can be mounted if and 
when the need should arise. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and I agree that 
we do not need to fly airborne alert now but we do need the capability 
to doso during periods of tension which may lie ahead. 

The Congress has assisted this program by enacting section 612(b) 
in the 1960 Defense Appropriations Act which authorizes the incur- 
ring of deficiencies for this purpose. We are requesting reenacting 
of this provision in the 1961 act. 

(2d) The intercontinental missile is a new and vitally important 
weapon that will profoundly affect the character of our problem. 
However, the threat it poses is not best countered by matching missile 
for missile. 

In fact, we must not allow ourselves to overconcentrate on any 
instrument of war. Rather the solution to our maintaining a valid 
and effective defense posture is by having in being a variety of types 
of weapons systems capable of successfully countering all types of 
threats facing us and our allies. 

2. We have nuclear weapons that exceed those of the U.S.S.R. 
by several times in total destructive power. We have long-range means 
of delivery that exceed theirs by several times in total carrying 
capacity. We have, in combination, “enough” to bring destruction 
to anyone who attacks us. We are designing our programs to main- 
tain this strength. 

Last year we had available to us the “National Intelligence Esti- 
mate” which gave us the numbers of operational ICBM’s which the 
U.S.S.R. could achieve or might achieve in various time periods. 
These were calculated to cover either of two possibilities: One, that 
the Soviets would pursue a vigorous but orderly ICBM program, 
and the other, that they would pursue a highly accelerated or “crash” 
program. 

A year has now passed. Additional information has been acquired 
and further refinement has been accomplished. Considering all the 
available evidence, we believe it is now well established that the 
U.S.S.R. is not engaged in a crash program for ICBM development. 

Whether we take the estimate of a year ago or the current esti- 
mate, it is my firm judgment and that of my military and scientific 
advisers that our deterrent and retaliatory position remains ade- 
quate to meet the threat today and in the years ahead. We do not 
foresee a time when the Soviets could launch an attack on us without 
inviting unacceptable damage to themselves in return. 

I should also like to make it clear that neither General Twining 
nor I have been deprived of essential elements of intelligence, nor 
do I believe that our testimony indicates that we have been deprived 
of such essential elements. 
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The flow of intelligence information and its assessment: by the 
intelligence experts is a continuous process. General Twining and 
[ are kept. constantly informed on important developments in this 


Because they started much earlier and stayed persistently with the 
same program, the U.S.S.R. has booster engines, making possible 
exploration in deep space. 

Meanwhile, our Nation has had to telescope time in this effort. 
The lost years cannot be regained overnight, even though our sci- 
entists and engineers have worked wonders. For the years im- 
mediately ahead it is important that we clearly differentiate space 
exploration from military a systems. At present the Depart- 
ment of Defense has no specific military requirements for so-called 
superboosters. 

We are vitally interested in the development of larger boosters 
because the future may well bring mei military requirements 
for them. 

Our military satellite program is progressing as a matter of priority 
and is well supported by the propulsion systems of our Dallistic 
missiles. 

Mr, Chairman, we are continuously reviewing our programs. We 
will not hesitate to come back to the Congress for additional funds at 
any time we feel such funds are required. We will not hesitate to 
take emergency measures. 

As of this time, I am convinced that we are on a sound basis and 
have presented a properly balanced concept. We will continue to 
lan and to change as necessary. We must always remain superior 
in total power. Along with the President, I am convinced that we 


will. 


INTELLIGENCE FIGURES GENERAL TWINING DID NOT HAVE ARE NOT 
REGARDED AS ESSENTIAL 


Senator Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We will first ask 
the counsel to proceed with his questioning. ‘ Then we will take com- 
mittee members in order. 

I want to ask you one question though, Mr. Secretary, in view of 
your statement that neither you nor General Twining had been de- 
prived of any intelligence information. 


I want to call your attention to page 411 of the hearings of this 
committee. 


Senator SALTONSTALL. General Twining, you are telling us that until the time 
you saw this chart, either in this room or after it had been given to this com- 
mittee, you have never seen these calculations that CIA had made? 

General Twinrne. I have seen some of them but not all of them. 


How do you reconcile that with the statement that you made which 
would imply that all of the intelligence information had been seen? 

Secretary Gates. That was not an essential element of intelligence 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JouNnson. So your description of essential intelligence ele- 
ments would not include these charts of Mr. Dulles, which covered 
ICBM inventory and ICBM’s on-launchers? 
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Secretary Gates. No, sir, it would include those charts, but it 
would not include certain figures that did not affect the national inte]. 
ligence estimates for the 2 years that were under comparison, 

Senator Jounson. Counsel ? 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE HAS CONSISTENTLY UNDERESTIMATED BALLIstic 
MISSILE FUNDING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Weist. Mr. Secretary, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) has provided a summary which shows that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has underestimated the funds required for IRBM’s 
and ICBM programs each and every year since 1955. I read from 
his official summary: 

For fiscal year 1955, the budget request for IRBM and ICBM pvro- 
grams was $40.9 million. The amount finally programed was $1589 
million. 

For fiscal year 1956, the budget request was $159.3 million. The 
amount finally programed was $526.3 million. 

For fiscal year 1957, the budget request was $858.9 million. The 
amount finally programed was $1,400.9 million. 

For fiscal year 1958, the budget request of the Department of De- 
fense was $1,937.3 million. The amount finally programed was 
$2,149.8 million. 

For fiscal year 1959, the budget request was $2,391 million. The 
amount finally programed was $2,945.6 million. 

For fiscal year 1960, the budget request was $2,522.8 million. The 
amount finally programed was $3,303.3 million. 

Can you explain to this committee why the Department. of De- 
fense has been so consistently wrong in underestimating the amounts 
required for ballistic missile programs ? 

Secretary Gates. I can only explain it, Mr. Weisl, to the effect that 
this is a new program, a new art in terms of years. It is changing 
extremely rapidly, and is under continuous review. It relies on tests, 
and there are continuous changes in it. It is not unusual for the 
Department of Defense to reprogram in all of its procurement pro- 
grams. 

But it is true that decisions are made throughout the years and on 
a month-by-month basis that change the figures. This is still going 
on as of today. 

Mr. Weist. But why have the budget requests so largely under- 
estimated the requirements, not for 1 year, but for 6 consecutive years! 

Secretary Gates. I think my answer is just as I gave it. You must 
remember that it used to take 10 years to develop an airplane weapons 
system. We are dealing with the first 6 years of expenditures of sub- 
stantial amounts for these missile programs. This is a new business 
and subject to comparative analyses, scientific review, and test success 
or failures repeatedly, and we do the best we can to estimate when 
we make upa budget, which is in the fall for an 18-month period ahead, 
and it is not unusual to have this kind of an overrun in a new pro- 
gram, or an underestimate in a new program. 
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BALLISTIC MISSILE FUNDING ERRORS ALWAYS UNDERESTIMATES, 
NEVER OVERESTIMATES 


Mr. Wetst. My question is: Why have you always erred by under- 
estimating and never overestimating, for 6 str aight years ¢ 

Secretary Gares. I think I have answered the question as best I 
can, sir. 


FRRORS IN ESTIMATING OUR PROGRAMS RAISE QUESTION ABOUT OUR ABILITY 
TO FORECAST RUSSIAN ICBM PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wrist. May I ask this question: If we can’t estimate our own 
requirements on a year-by-year basis, how can we estimate the Rus- 
sians’ requirements 35 years s ahead ? 

Secretary Gates. We can only estimate the Russian requirements 
on the basis of the best intelligence that we can acquire in a field that 
is obviously an inexact science, so that we do the best we can. 

Mr. Wrist. I am sure you do, Mr. Secretary. But my point is that 
we have more intelligence about our own requirement and if 
we underestimate them year by year for 6 straight years, how can we 
estimate or forecast the Russian requirements or Saaitae for 3 years 
ahead with any degree of reliability ? 

Secretary Garrs. Well, this is another thing similar to the changes 
in Our own programs. We are reviewing the information we have 
on their programs on a monthly and regular basis, and our estimates 
change on their program as we go down the line. 


WE DO NOT HAVE ESTIMATE OF SOVIET MISSILE FUNDING 


Mr. Weis. But we could be just as wrong in underestimating their 
intentions or capabilities or programs as we have been in underestimat- 
ing our own, can’t we ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. They translate themselves into a whole, 
estimating our missiles in terms of numbers. We may have been 
wrong in “underestimating our dollars. As far as I know, we don’t 
have any estimate of their ‘dollars. 

Mr. Weis. Don’t numbers translate themselves into dollars ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. They translate themselves into a whole, 
variety of factors: Training, construction, research, and operational 
instruments. 

Mr. Weis. But the more dollars we have, the more training and 
research and other elements are available; isn’t that true? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Wrist. And the less dollars we request, the less training and 
research and other eg are available. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, but these things are very difficult to estimate, 
as I said before, in a new field, and I think we have done remarkably 
well, frankly, in a new field to do as well as we have compared to our 
historical experience with other types of weapons systems. 
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LOST LEADTIME CANNOT BE MADE UP 


Mr. Weist. Since there is about a 2-year leadtime in missile pro- 
grams, won’t we be in trouble if we change our estimates a year from 
now ¢ 

Secretary Gates. If we change our estimates on either side we have 
to adjust for these changes. We may not be in trouble but we must 
be flexible and alert to such changes as a possibility. 

Mr. Werst. Can we ever make up for lost leadtime ? 

Secretary Gares. Leadtime is very difficult, depending on the type 
of installation you are talking about. Leadtime for hardened missiles 
is about 30 months, and you can make up for lost leadtime in other 
ways of countering the threat, but in certain specific weapons systems, 
you cannot make up for lost leadtime. 


WE COULD HAVE HAD MORE ICBM’S IF WE HAD MADE DECISION TO DO 80 
2 YEARS AGO 


Mr. Wrist. General Schriever testified that because we did not make 
the right decisions 2 years ago, we have fewer ICBM’s today than we 
could have had, had we made the right decisions then. Do you agree 
with that testimony ? 

Secretary Gates. If we decided to put more effort several years 
into a particular type of system, we could have done so and we would 
have had more of that system, but we decided it would be wiser from 
the standpoint of national defense to diversify our systems and to 
move into newer types of missiles that were better, in that they could 
be more mobile and more widely dispersed and more invulnerable. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF OPERATIONAL ICBM’S BY 1962 NOW UNDER 
CONSIDERATION 


Mr. West. General Schriever further testified that we could in- 
crease the number of operational ICBM’s that we could have by 1962, 
if we made the necessary decisions now. Have you reconsidered the 
current ICBM programs? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. I have not completed the reconsideration 
of them, but we have been studying certain factors that have been in- 
troduced, and I have personally been briefed on certain possibilities, 
largely alternate possibilities that might make it possible for us, 
after review, particularly by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to make recom- 
mendations to change the recommendations that we have heretofore 
made. 

We have these under consideration. 

Mr. Weisu. But no decision has been made. 

Secretary Gates. No. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wetsv. Do you have any doubt as to the need for more ICBM’s! 

Secretary Gates. I have no doubt that we must have an invulner- 
able and a strong deterrent posture based on a total mix of weapons 
systems. I cannot look at an isolated system without looking at the 
total and the whole. So I would balance the need for ICBM’s with 
the other systems we have under development and the various types 
of ICBM’s we have under development. I would also take a long 
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Jook at the POLARIS system which I have always considered in my 
own mind to be an intercontinental ballistic missile, and have always 
referred to it as such, perhaps because I was involved with it from 
its inception. 


BELIEVES MORE MONEY HAS BEEN PUT INTO LIMITED WAR CAPABILITY 
EACH YEAR 


Mr. Wrist. Mr. Secretary, may I refer you to an address that you 
made when you were retiring as Secretary of the Navy? This ad- 
dress was made to the Navy League in May of 1959, and in that ad- 
dress you made the following statement, and I quote: 


In a limited war situation the Navy must maintain a capability to use either 
nuclear or conventional weapons to the controlled degree necessary to achieve 
the objective. More funds are required for this purpose. More accent on its 
importance is needed. This support will have to come from the elimination of 
certain of the very expensive mass destruction, single purpose weapons systems 
which have a priority of claims against our national resources. 

Now first of all, you did say that more funds would be required for 
that purpose. Have more funds been asked for that purpose / 

Secretary Gates. Yes. I think we have been putting more money 
into our limited war capability each year. This is the total money 
that goes toward. 

Mr. Wrist. Do you mean more money from year to year, Mr. 
Secretary ? 5th 

Secretary Gates. We have been trying to balance the three missions 
that we have in the Department of Defense, which that speech refers 
to, between our strategic general war weapons systems and our lim- 
ited war systems. We are still trying to make this correct balance. 

Mr. Weisz. Will you supply for the record the figures to demon- 
strate what you state, that you have put more money into limited 
warfare capabilities from year to year ¢ 





SECRETARY GATES SPOKE AS NONPAROCHIAL SERVICE SECRETARY 


Secretary Gares. I will try, Mr. Weisl. This is very difficult be- 
cause this involves a major portion of the effort of the Army, the Navy 
and the Marine Corps, and their modernization. This modernization 
is not all that they would like to have, but we are making progress 
on it. You must remember there I spoke as a service Secretary, and 
at that time I tried to be nonparochial. I believed at that time in 
proper balance. I believe in it even more today. 

Senator Jackson. Will the counsel separate that question so that 
you can ask for the amount requested by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the amount actually put in by Congress, especially as it relates 
tomodernization of weapons? 

Secretary Gates. The amount requested, Senator Jackson, by the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Wrist. The amount requested by the Department of Defense 


and cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. and the amount appropriated 
lor this purpose by Congress. 


51312—60 29 
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DIFFICULT TO SEPARATE FORCES PERTAINING TO LIMITED WAR 


Secretary Gares. Yes. I am not trying to avoid doing any home. 
work, Mr. Weisl. It is going to be very difficult to separate our forces 
as pertaining to limited war. Many people have tried to put our 
budget on a functional basis, and we have found it absolutely im- 
possible to do so. 

Senator SatronsraLL. Mr. Chairman, would counsel yield for a 
technical question ? 

Mr. Weisl, I wonder if that question can be answered. For instance, 
is an aircraft carrier a conventional weapon or a strategic weapon! 
Is a tank that will fire a projectile 500 miles a strategic weapon or a 
conventional weapon ? 

I just point out that I think it is a very difficult question to answer 
in the form that you have asked it. 

I say that most respectfully. 

Secretary Gates. If I may say, the Senator has outlined some of 
the very real reasons that it is almost impossible to put a functional 
budget out for the Department of Defense. 

Senator Jackson. I think right at that point the Secretaries, Mr. 
Secretary, for the individual services have been up and made their 
point that they need additional funds, for example, for moderniza- 
tion. This is the area that is indeed limited primarily to limited war. 

Secretary Gates. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. Certainly you can split it from that; otherwise, 
of course, you could never get an answer. 

Secretary Gates. We can give you an answer on such things as 
Army modernization which is the Army procurement account and 
on the Navy shipbuilding account in some categories. We will try, 
Mr. Weisl. 

(The information is as follows :) 


EXAMPLES OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES FOR MODERNIZATION 


As I have indicated previously, it is virtually impossible to separate funds 
budgeted, or expended, for preparedness for general war as contrasted to limited 
war. Undoubtedly there are forces, weapons, and equipment which we would 
require and employ in a general war which we would probably not employ in a 
limited war situation. On the other hand, it is difficult to envisage any element 
of our military power which would not have some applicability in a general war. 

As I have also indicated, we can provide, in some categories, a résumé of the 
funds associated with what is referred to in some quarters as modernization. 
However, I would like to caution against any attempt to relate this so-called 
modernization effort directly to a separation between general and limited war 
capabilities. In a broad sense, all Army and Marine Corps procurement funds 
provided are for modernization. It is our policy to procure the latest and most 
modern design of material for the military services. With few exceptions, all of 
the funds that are programed for procurement during fiscal years 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 are for modernization even though the total dollar value of assets of 
inventory may not increase in the same amount. This means that we will be 
consuming older rounds of ammunition, but procuring the latest designs and 
that we will be consuming older models of tanks and combat vehicles, but will be 
purchasing the latest models available for procurement from research and 
development programs. 

In addition to the modern materiel programed for the Army under their direct 
obligational program, the Army is also permitted to utilize reimbursable re 
sources obtained by the sale of older items of materiel from stock to procure 
the latest and most modern designs. There have been significant increases in 
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the amount Army will have for direct obligation in each year since fiscal year 
1959. ‘The fiscal year 1961 budget shows that on a comparable basis Army will 
have direct obligations of $1,524 million in fiscal year 1961, compared with $1,387 
million in fiscal year 1960, and $1,097 million in fiscal year 1959. This is about 
$290 million more in fiscal year 1960 than in fiscal year 1959, and about $140 
million more in fiscal year 1961 than in fiscal year 1960. This increase of almost 
$430 million over fiscal year 1959 occurs in important areas of firepower (weap- 
ons, ammunition, missiles, tanks and armed combat vehicles) $173 million or 
95 percent over 1959; mobility (tactical and support vehicles) $226 million or 300 

reent over 1959; and communications, $58 million or 50 percent over 1959. 

The Marine Corps procurement budget has averaged about $150 million per 
year since fiscal year 1959. Each year over 65 percent of this procurement has 
been devoted to weapons, ammunition and missiles, with communications equip- 
ment accounting for another 25 percent of the program. 

The Navy shipbuilding appropriation, excluding POLARIS, totals $1.2 billion 
for fiscal year 1959; $1.3 billion for fiscal year 1960; and $1.7 billion for fiscal 
year 1961. This represents the measure of funds devoted to modernization in 
terms of ships for the fleet. In addition to the modernized versions of regular 
ships, the fiscal year 1961 program includes several completely new types of 
ships such as an escort research ship, combat stores ship and fast combat sup- 
port ship. Above all, the ships procured in the last few years represent totally 
new departures in propulsion, ordnance and electronics. 

Air Force and Navy aircraft not assigned to the Strategic or Continental Air 
Defense missions would also be considered as procurement of this type. Pro- 
curement of this type of aircraft totaled $1,096 million in fiscal year 1959, and 
is planned at $1,202 million in fiscal year 1960 and $1,329 million in fiscal year 
1961. 

(COMMITTEE NOTE: The Army direct obligation figures cited above reflect the 
amounts approved for obligation by the executive branch. The Army has testi- 
fied that on a comparable basis, the direct obligational program approved by the 
Congress for fiscal year 1960 was $1,726 million rather than the currently ap- 
proved $1,387 million. The difference of $339 million is the result of $1,726 
million reservation by higher authority for utilization in financing the fiscal year 
1961 program for $137 million for NIKE-ZEUS and $38 million for moderniza- 
tion, and utilization of $164 million te cover deficiencies in the new obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1960.) 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT ON ARMY MODERNIZATION HAS BEEN DISREGARDED 


Mr. Wrist. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Now last year General 
Taylor stated that two of his principal reservations concerning the 
1960 budget were inadequate provision for ’'Army modernization and 
for early production of NIKE-ZEUS. The Congress was apparently 
convinced of these requirements, and appropriated $382 million over 
the budget request for Army procurement. The Army has now testi- 
fied that only $438 million of this $382 million has been made available 
for the Army modernization during 1960. Why has the congressional 
intent been so completely disregarded ? 

Secretary Gates. My recollection, Mr. Weisl, is that all of that 
money has has been made available to the Army with the exception 
of $137 million which was supposed to be applied to the production of 
the NIKE-ZEUS system, and since we a a decision to have full- 
scale tests on a research basis of the NIKE-ZEUS system and to not 
the system in production, we have not released that $137 million. 

ut my enfarstentinir is the rest of the money has been released to the 
Army. Now there may be a few—a small portion of it that we have 
not yet gotten together on exactly the type of equipment they are 
going to buy. 

ut, in essence, it is or will be released. 
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Mr. Weisei. Have you read the testimony of General Traub on this 
subject before the Appropriations Committee of the House ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Weist. Would you be kind enough to read it and supplement 
your testimony in this respect if you think it is necessary ? 

(The following supplementary information was subsequently sub- 
mitted by Department of Defense :) 


UTILIZATION OF $382 MILLION, IN ADDITION TO DEFENSE Bupger Request 
APPROPBIATED BY THE CONGRESS FOR ARMY PROCUREMENT IN FscaL Year 1960 


The $382 million added by the Congress to the Army procurement account for 
fiscal year 1960 has been applied as follows: 


Millions 
E of dollars 

1. Amount used to offset estimated Army assets that failed to 
INNING cS Da et 9 Se ee ee $164 


2. Increase in Army modernization program 
3. Amount currently in reserve which has been applied as a general offset 
to appropriation requirements for Army’s fiscal year 1961 programs__ 175 


a 


wan +--+ ----- + - +--+ - +--+ -- - +--+ -- - - -- - -- - = - - = == -- +--+ 382 
Although the $164 million was used to cover estimated assets that failed to 
materialize, the entire amount has been used within the PEMA appropriation 
for items of modernization originally contemplated. 
The $175 million currently in reserve is made up of $137 million related to the 
congressional add-on for NIKE-ZEUS and $38 million related to a portion of 
the add-on for other Army modernization. 


Secretary Gates. I read the Secretary’s testimony. I did not read 
General Traub’s. 

Mr. West. With the Chair’s permission, I should like to place an 
extract of this testimony in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DEFICIENCY IN FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES, 1960 


General Traus. The Army did ask for a deficiency appropriation but it never 
reached the Congress. I want to make it quite clear the Army did ask for a 
deficiency appropriation for fiscal 1960. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It might leave you in a little better shape, and with your per- 
mission, I will be glad to ask the question: Did the Army submit the budget 
request? 

When you asked the Budget for a supplemental, it was denied at Defense or 
Budget level? 

General Travus. I believe it was denied at Bureau of the Budget level. 

Mr. WHrrreN. In connection with that, did they give you orders as to where 
to get your money? 

General Traus. No, sir; we never received any further instructions in the 
matter. 

Mr. WuirTtTeNn. In submitting that request to the Bureau of the Budget, did you 
say that we either have to have additional money to carry out what we intended 
or take what Congress gave us for one purpose and use it for another? 

General Traus. What we did say or followed with our argumentation was if 
we did not have the money that we asked for in the deficiency appropriation, our 
program for 1960 would be reduced. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Did you give any indication that it would reduce it at the ex- 
pense of the directive of Congress? 

General Traus. At that time the directive of Congress was not known to US. 
It was during the hearings that this deficiency was discovered. If I may go 
through this chart, it will satisfy all your purposes in the matter. 

(The chart follows :) 
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F.Y. 1960 APPROPRIATION 
PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES, ARMY 
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Million 


$43 Millic 
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Billion 
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in Reserve 
164 PEMA NOA Deficiency 
43 Increase in Program 


$382 Million 
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General Travs. In the first place, I would like to just tear off this chart cover 
and show that in our President’s budget for 1960 in the PEMA appropriation 
there was a budget program of $1,373 million in terms of direct obligations. 
This figure was in the President’s budget. 

To support that program and also in the President’s budget there was a re. 
quest for new money of only $1,025 million. Obviously, if there was a request 
for only $1,025 million to support a program of $1,375 million, both figures in 
the President’s budget, it follows that other assets must have been considered 
to be available other than the new money being asked for. 

These were estimated assets. These assets failed to materialize. The esti- 
mates failed to materialize. As a result, although Congress did appropriate 
$382 million of new money, the Army only realized $43 million additional to the 
program. 

Where did the other $339 million go? One hundred seventy-five million 
dollars of the $339 million, including $137 million earmarked for NIKE-ZEUS, 
was carried over into 1961 to help finance the 1961 program. This was by di- 
rection of the Bureau of the Budget. One hundred sixty-four million dollars 
went to supply the new money deficiency due to the failure of these estimated 
assets to materialize. That left a total amount of $48 million of increase in the 
program. 

Now, this $164 million has been spent within the PEMA appropriation for ex- 
actly the same items that were originally contemplated, the only difference being 
that we did not have enough money to stretch out to the $382 million addi- 
tional Congress thought it was appropriating. We only stretched it to the 
extent of $48 million. That is all we had. There was no more money. There 
was no attempt at doing anything different than Congress anticipated except 
that the money did not go as far as most Members of Congress thought it should. 

Mr. Srxes. Then you tried to do what Congress wanted in that you sought 
a deficiency appropriation to take the place of the money that did not materialize 
from prior anticipated funds? 

General Traus. That is correct. 

Mr. SrKeEs. You were not allowed to do this, you were told instead to use the 
money Congress gave you for additional Army modernization, you had to use that 
money to make up for the deficiency ? 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Except for $43 million? 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. This chart, in answer to the question 
which you posed the other day, has been inserted in the record. 


SECRETARY GATES ADVOCATED ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN MASS-DESTRUC- 
TION SINGLE-PURPOSE HIGH PRIORITY SYSTEMS 


Mr. West. In your statement to the Navy League, you make this 
observation, referring to support of the program that you then 
advocated : 

This support will have to come from the elimination of certain of the very 
expensive mass-destruction single-purpose systems which have a priority of 
claims against our national resources. 

What did you mean by that? What will have to be eliminated in 
the category of expensive mass-destruction single-purpose weapons 
systems? 

Secretary Gates. I meant by that, I am sure, that at that time we 
had to make choices between the variety of different ways we had of 
carrying out our strategic mission, and this is true. 

We have made choices, such as NAVAHO and other weapons that 
have been changed. I meant that in the long run you should not 
develop too many competing weapons systems for a single purpose. 

Mr. Werst. The NAVAHO, Mr. Secretary, was canceled several 
years before you made this talk. 

What expensive mass-destruction single-purpose weapons systems 
did you think ought to be eliminated ? 
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NO DECISION HAS BEEN MADE AS TO HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH 


Secretary Gates. I wouldn’t have been able at that time to have had 
q judgment on it. I was talking about how much is enough for the 
strategic purpose. rf 

Mr. Weist. Has any decision ever been made as to how much is 
enough ? 

Secretary Gates. No. We do the best we can with it. We make 
studies and evaluations of it. 

Mr. Wetst. But you must have had in mind, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Gates. I didn’t have in mind—LI had in mind a broad cate- 
gory of systems. I wasn’t competent as Secretary of the Navy to 
determine which system should be favored over another system. 

Mr. West. But you did say that this support will have to come 
from the elimination of certain of the very expensive mass-destruction 
single-purpose weapons systems. 

cary Gatss. That’s right. 

Mr. Wrist. Now, which ones did you have in mind? Did you have 
in mind the ATLAS? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrist. Is that a single-purpose weapon? 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. West. Did you have in mind the TITAN? 





B-70 IS BEING CONSIDERED IN COMPETITION WITH OTHER WEAPONS 


Secretary Gates. I had in mind the whole category of systems that 
were under contemplation or under research or in development. When 
they come into certain stages they all compete with each other. This 
is one of the arguments I am having in my present capacity about the 
B-70 airplane, for example, which we have talked about in other 
committees. I had in mind that you have to make decisions between 
these weapons systems, as you see what is involved in them, and you 
see what dates they are going to come into operational capacity and 
take a look at these in regard to the total balance of your military 
power. 


SECRETARY GATES HAS NO SPECIFIC STRATEGIC SYSTEM IN MIND FOR 
ELIMINATION 


Mr. Weis. Let us try to be a little more specific. The single-pur- 
pose mass-destruction weapons are the ATLAS, the TITAN, the 
MINUTEMAN, and the POLARIS; is that true? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, plus the B-52. 

Mr. Wrist. Plus the B-52, the B-58, the B-70. That is true. Now 
which one of these did you have in mind eliminating when you made 
this positive statement ? 

Secretary Gates. I didn’t have any one in mind. I didn’t have the 
competence to name one of them. I had in mind the category had to 
be reviewed. 

Mr. Wrist. You talked about elimination. 

ecretary Gates. And some would have to be eliminated. 

Mr. Weise. Now how do you feel about that today? Do you feel 

that some of them have to be eliminated ? 
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Secretary Gates. I feel that we always have to review these pro- 
grams and keep a well-balanced defense posture, and not rely on q 
single type of system for our effort, so in the long run some of them 
will be eliminated. 

Mr. Wetst. Which ones do you have in mind eliminating? 

Secretary Gates. None, sir, right now. 


SOVIET BOMBERS POSE A CURRENT THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. West. In your opinion, do Soviet-manned bombers pose a cur- 
rent threat to the United States ? 
Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 


FIFTEEN SHIPS REMOVED FROM SEAWARD EXTENSION OF DEW LINE OVER 
GENERAL KUTER’S OBJECTIONS 


Mr. West. In view of this threat, will you be kind enough to ex- 
plain the abrupt removal of 15 ships from the seaward extension of 
the DEW line over the objections of the commander in chief of the 
North American Air Defense Command ? 

Was this done for military reasons or budgetary reasons? 

Secretary Gates. While the Soviet-manned bomber remains a 
threat, again it is a matter of balance and degree. This extension of 
the DEW line was contemplated—I believe it was 1955—and FI believe 
it was put into being in 1957. After a review of the continental 
defense picture again, and after consultation with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, it was considered that we could reduce somewhat the effort in 
connection with both Air Force tactical fighter squadrons and Navy 
ships in supporting this concept that was, as I say, devised 5 years ago. 
Those ships are not going out of existence in total. 

Some of them are going to continue on much the same mission by 
being used in what is called the contiguous warning line, and others 
will replace older Navy ships that will be put into mothballs. 

Mr. Wrist. May I read you from a memorandum on this subject, 
prepared by Admiral Beakley, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Fleet Operations and Readiness?) This memorandum was submitted 
to us by the Department of the Navy, and I read from paragraph 3: 

General Kuter notified the Joint Chiefs of Staff that he recommended against 
this action in that removal of the picket ships would degrade the warning capa- 
bility of the seaward extension of the DEW lines, and that the WV-2 aircraft 


which would remain flying these extension lines would not have as good detection 
capability as would the ships. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF AND SECRETARY OF DEFENSE DISAGREE WITH 
GENERAL KUTER 


Secretary Gates. That is correct. General Kuter recommended 
that at a unified commanders conference we held in Norfolk in the 
early days of January. We did not agree with General Kuter. 

Mr. Wrist. Who are the “we” that did not agree? 

Secretary Garters. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and myself. 

Mr. Weis. Was that unanimous? 

Secretary Gates. As far as I know it was, Mr. Weisl. 

Mr. Wrist. General White concurred in that ? 
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Secretary Gates. I would want to check and see whether we made 
a record of this, but I never recall any objection from General White. 

Mr. West. Did Admiral Burke concur in it? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. West. And General Lemnitzer / 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Weist. And General Shoup, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Wetsu. I would like to place in the record, if there is no ob- 
jection, the entire memorandum of the Department of the Navy on 
this subject. 

Senator SatronsraLL. Mr. Chairman, on the question of procedure 
I assume that the memorandum will be inserted in the record. 

Senator Syminaron. Does anybody object to the memorandum 
being put in the record? Without objection, the memorandum will 
be put in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Washington, D.C. 
OP-08 : jec 
8 March 1960 
MEMORANDUM 


Subject: Withdrawal of radar picket ships (DER’s) from the seaward exten- 
sions of the DEW line. 

1. During the review of the fiscal year 1961 budget in November, it became 
apparent that unless the Navy fiscal year 1961 budget was significantly in- 
creased over fiscal year 1960 budget it would be necessary to reduce naval per- 
sonnel levels and naval force levels. During a budget review with Secretary of 
Defense in November, decision was made to reduce both forces and personnel. 
It was pointed out that reductions in force levels could not be made without re- 
ducing commitments. A reduction of 47 ships was made in the Navy and deci- 
sion was made with the knowledge of the Secretary of Defense that the 
commitment to maintain picket ships on the Atlantic and Pacific extension of 
the DEW line would be eliminated. 

2. The Chief of Naval Operations notified the Joint Chiefs of Staff of this 
decision and impending action, who in turn notified the commander in chief, 
North American Air Defense Command (General Kuter, USAF). 

3. General Kuter notified the Joint Chiefs of Staff that he recommended 
against this action, in that removal of the picket ships would degrade the warn- 
ing capability of the seaward extension of the DEW lines, and that the WV-2 
aircraft which would remain flying these extension lines would not have as 
good detection capability as would the ships. 

4. The Joint Chiefs of Staff presented this matter to the Secretary of De 
fense, informing him of the intention of the Chief of Naval Operations to with- 
draw the radar picket ships (DER’s) from the DEW line extension and 
notified the Secretary of Defense that NORAD (General Kuter) had expressed his 
opposition to the planned withdrawal of these ships. 

5. Subsequently, the Secretary of Defense replied to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that he had taken cognizance of the withdrawal of the radar picket ships 
from the seaward extensions of the DEW lines during the fiscal year 1961 budget 
decisions. 

6. There were a total of nine stations, four in the Atlantie and five in the 
Pacific, occupied by the DER’s. These ships also acted as navigation check 
points and safety vessels for the aircraft flying the DEW LINE extensions out of 
Midway and Argentia. Two ships will probably be retained in the Pacific as 
Safety vessels and navigation check points. They will, of course, contribute 
somewhat to the early warning on this line, but this will not be their major 
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mission. In the shorter Atlantic line, the normal ocean station ship provided by 
the Coast Guard will provide the navigation check point and rescue services, 

7. We have 36 DER’s in the active fleet, 16 in the Atlantic and 20 in the 
Pacific; 8 Atlantic and 7 Pacific DER’s will be decommissioned for a totg) 
of 15. 

8. The decision to eliminate the ships from the seaward extension of the DEW 
LINE was made after careful deliberation. Force reductions had to be made. 
The ships having the least effect on the fighting capability of the Navy were 
selected to be decommissioned. Eight of the oldest destroyers were put out, 
Only 15 of the 36 DER’s were selected for decommissioning since these remain- 
ing ships have an ASW capability and can be used in other duties. One each 
of the DER’s will be assigned to each of the inshore warning lines (continguous 
lines) to rotate with the ships already assigned these duties in order that they 
may have better upkeep and ASW training. t 


SOVIET ICBM SUPERIORITY OF 3 TO 1 DISCUSSED 


Mr. West. In January of this year, Mr. Secretary, you submitted 
the following unclassified official statement to a congressional com- 
mittee, and I quote: 

It has been stated on previous occasions that the Soviet superiority in 
ICBM’s could be in the order of 3 to 1 in the period 1960 to 1963. This state. 
ment was based upon estimates of what the U.S.S.R. could produce in numbers 
of missiles, and was not an affirmative statement of fact that the U.S.S.R. would 
produce the number of missiles required to attain this superiority. 

On the basis of our current intelligence estimate, which has been presented 
to the committee by the Director of Central Intelligence Agency, we do not 
now believe that the Soviets’ superiority in ICBM’s will be as great as that 
previously estimated. 

While we do not want to discuss in any sense the number of missiles 
in this session, it seems to me that it is appropriate to discuss the 
ratios that you raised. On the basis of the revised national intelli- 
gence estimates to which you referred, and on our currently approved 
programs, will the Soviets have an ICBM superiority of more or less 
than 3 to 1 in mid-1961? 

Secretary Gates. This testimony I believe you are referring to 
was before the House Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Wetst. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Gates. I tried very hard not to discuss the numbers of 
missiles, the relative number of missiles, in my testimony before that 
committee. I made it as clear as I could that these numbers in them- 
selves were misleading, that we had to rely upon a variety of factors 
when we were talking about such numbers, such as accuracy, relia- 
bility, the condition of our own defense posture, relative hardening, 
and the time that we were discussing. I think that in discussing these 
numbers and ratios pertaining to them it is extremely difficult to avoid 
confusion. We must look at this constantly, and it depends on the 
way you start off, how you start to compare, what the so-called ground 
rules might be, and it depends on the time that you are discussing. 
I tried my best in that testimony to bring out these factors, with the 
hope that we would not get into the discussion which has later devel- 
oped concerning these numbers, because they are misleading unless you 
consider the total problem that is involved. 

Mr. West. I did not bring up the numbers. You are the one who 
in your statement declared 

Secretary Gates. You are bringing up testimony which led to this, 
which is part of the identical page of discussion or the identical two 
or three pages of the discussion leading up to the statement you quoted. 
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Mr. Weist. But you made that statement to the committee. In 
addition, in your prepared statement you said as follows, and I quote: 

If we compare the estimated Soviet ICBM and the sea-launched missile pro- 

ms with plans for deployment of U.S. ICBM’s and POLARIS missiles, we 
know that the Soviets may enjoy at times a moderate numerical superiority 
during the next 3 years. This difference in number appears to peak during the 
1962 period. 

That was in your prepared statement. It was not the result of any 
questioning. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE CANNOT STATE WHETHER 3-TO-1 ICBM RATIO HAS 
NARROWED 


Secretary Gates. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weis. And the committee tried to find out what you meant 
by moderate superiority, and that is what I am trying to find out. 
In that regard, since Secretary McElroy, your predecessor publicly 
stated over television that there will be a 3-to-1 superiority, and you 
stated that new intelligence estimates indicate some change in that, 
Iam simply asking you whether the ratio in mid-1961 will be less 
than 3 to 1. 

Secretary Gates. I can’t answer that, Mr. Weisl. 

Senator Casz of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for 
just a moment? This is a matter on which there has been a great 
deal of discussion, and I wonder if we might agree that this will be 
discussed in executive session in order that the exact facts can be freely 
brought out and discussed in detail without our being concerned over 
the possibility of compromising the country’s security. 

Senator Symineton. I don’t think there has been any information 

iven to anybody yet that has not already been given out by the 

ecretary of Defense. 

Senator Case of New Jersey. That isn’t the point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symrneton. I haven’t seen any intention or implication of 
the counsel to give out any classified information. 

Senator Casr of New Jersey. There is no suggestion of that. 

Senator Symineton. The counsel has pointed out that the subject 
has been raised voluntarily by the Secretary of Defense. We have also 
had testimony that the gap has not narrowed. It has increased. I 
think the counsel, inasmuch as the American people want to know 
what the facts are, should be allowed to pursue the matter the way he 
thinks best, because he has the interest of classified material at heart 
just as much as any member of the committee. 
eee Case of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t made myself 
clear. 

Senator Symineron. I amsorry. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION REQUESTED TO GO INTO GREATER DETAIL ON 
? ICBM RATIOS 


Senator Case of New Jersey. There is no suggestion that counsel 
should be deterred from any questioning along this line. There is no 
desire on my part to deter counsel from pursuing this line so 
far as he thinks it is desirable to do so at this time. I only wanted to 
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make the point that, for my own benefit as a committee member, jt 
would be extremely desirable to have the Secretary appear before ys 
in executive session so that we may go into precise detail as to the 
meaning of his statement. Perhaps I haven’t understood all of the 
nuances of the testimony so far, but in any event I would like to have 
something clarified that is not yet altogether clear to me and which 
probably cannot be clarified except by testimony in an executive 
session. 

Senator Symineron. I must say with great respect that I disagree 
with the distinguished Senator from New Jersey. 

Senator Case of New Jersey. My confusion on this point may infer 
an inadequacy on my part, but I still pursue my suggestion. ~ 

Senator Symrneron. Statements have been made publicly by the 
Secretary of Defense and by the Secretary of the Air Force that the 
gap has either been reduced or eliminated. Those were public state- 
ments. Also, statements have been made in private session by the 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency that the Soviet-United 
States launching capability gap has increased. I believe that we 
have to leave it up to the counsel of the committee, who is mindful of 
the importance of classified material, to question the witness as to who 
was right. 

Was the Secretary of the Air Force right in a television broadcast, 
or was the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency right with 
respect to what has happened to this gap in the last 12 months? 

Senator Case of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to re- 
spectfully suggest that what counsel is doing 

Senator Symrneron. May I continue? 

I am sure the Senator from New Jersey wants to see the facts 
given out to the people as best the counsel and the witness can without 
getting into classified material. 

Senator Casr of New Jersey. Of course, the Senator from New 
Jersey wants the facts brought out and that has always been his posi- 
tion. It is his position now. It is also his position, however, that we 
can reach a determination of whether someone has been wrong or 
whether there has been a misunderstanding, only by completely frank 
testimony in executive session. We can then make the explanation 
in our reports and otherwise as the facts may determine. 

But I, for one, do feel that this is a matter we should go into in 
detail in executive session where there is no question of our skirting 
the line of secrecy. It is a very delicate issue. I believe that we ought 
to have the facts but we ought to have them first in executive session. 

I do not suggest that counsel is wrong in raising the question or 
pursuing it as far as he thinks he can do so in open session. 

I merely want to have an assurance that an executive session with 
the Secretary will be available to us in order to go into the matter 
as far as some of us, at least, think it should be pursued. 

Senator Symreton. Senator Jackson ? 





IT IS APPRCPRIATE TO DISCUSS ICBM RATIOS IN OPEN SESSION 


Senator Jackson. Will the Chair yield? Would it not be in order 
for the counsel to have the right to cross-examine the Secretary in the 
area that he has placed in the public domain; namely, the statement 
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that counsel read, which has been made public in the printed hearings 
of the Appropriations Committee, and to propound the necessary 
questions as to whether or not there has been any change? 

Senator Case of New Jersey. May I just make one comment, Mr. 
Chairman ¢ 

Senator Jackson. How anyone can argue against that as far as 
security is concerned is beyond my understanding. I agree with the 
Senator from New Jersey that it would be helpful, in executive ses- 
sion, to get back of all of this and to consider the additional factors 
which the Secretary wants to point out—that is, the matter of other 
weapons systems. But it would seem completely in order for counsel 
to exercise the right to cross-examine that area of the statement al- 
ready made public, unless there is some clear-cut reason why security 
will be involved. 

Senator Case of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, may I just comment 
on that point ? 

I think what has happened is this: The Secretary made a statement. 
Testimony taken before us in executive session from the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency appears to some to be in conflict at 
some point. The questioning of this witness is now being based 
upon both his open statement and the testimony before us in secret 
session of the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. I do not 
think we are going to get a complete final answer on that basis with- 
out going into executive session. I do not in any way protest coun- 
sel's pursuing this as far as he thinks proper at this time. 

I merely want to have an assurance that we may pursue this in a 
way that I think is necessary in executive session before the matter 
isclosed or considered closed by the committee. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it entirely in order to simply ask whether 
that statement still stands? The statement has been made public. 

Aren’t the American people entitled to know whether the statement 
is correct ? 

Senator Casr of New Jersey. The American people are entitled to 
have every possible bit of information consistent with national se- 
curity. As a member of this committee, I-feel I would like to have 
it explained to me in executive session where we can pursue it in detail 
so that my own understanding of it is as good as I feel my duties as 
a Senator requires it to be. 

Senator Jackson. I understand that, but I just don’t understand 
why you can’t ask whether a previous public statement still stands. 

Senator Case of New Jersey. I am not suggesting that that question 
should not be asked as I have said several times. 

Senator Symrneton. Senator Case of South Dakota? 

Senator Case of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the problem arises from the fact that the Secretary is being asked to 
comment upon yardsticks used by other persons. There is nothing 
[ have heard this morning that would indicate that former Secre- 
tary McElroy and Secretary Gates used the same definition of terms 
in their comparisons. Further than that, with respect to asking the 
Secretary to comment upon a suggested statement or position indi- 
cated by the Director of Central Intelligence, Mr. Dulles, relating to 
comparative strengths, overlooks the fact that Mr. Dulles, in the execu- 
tive session which I heard at least, talked about an entirely different 
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thing. And further than that, Mr. Dulles has repeatedly refused to 
make a comparative statement. 

He has said that he could give such intelligence as he might haye 
in the foreign field, but that it was beyond the competence of the 
CIA to go into domestic figures, so that he has refrained from com. 
parative figures. Any attempt to suggest that Mr. Dulles has made 
a comparative statement, I think, would be unfair to Mr. Dulles, and 
to ask Mr. Gates to comment upon an alleged comparative position 
taken by Mr. Dulles would be without foundation. 

Senator Symincron. Isthe Senator finished ? 

Senat_r Cass of South Dakota. Yes. 

Senator Syminoton. I would like to make a couple of observations 
on this matter. First, I do not agree with the Senator from South 
Dakota. I believe the information that was furnished in committee 
by the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency when compared 
with the information that was furnished in committee by the Secretary 
of Defense shows that there is a direct disagreement as to what 
the strength of the Soviets is in this field. 

Senator Case of South Dakota. But that is the Senator’s com- 
parison, not Mr. Dulles’. 

Senator Symineton. Let me finish, please. 

That is my first point. My second point is that there is a great 
deal more danger to our security from contradictions between open 
and closed testimony than there would be in releasing the testimony 
as to what we think the Soviet is doing. First, they know what they 
are doing in ICBM’s; and secondly, it is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter for them to find out what we are doing in ICBM’s. 

As I understand it, the Senator from New Jersey is suggesting 
that we have a classified hearing later on. I have been on this com- 
mittee for a number of years and testified before it prior to that. 

I know of no case where we haven’t had classified hearings either 
before or after public hearings where necessary to get the truth. 

I would hope that our able counsel, who is giving up his time and 
effort to do this job, is not in any way hindered in pursuing a proper 
line of questioning of the witness. 

I yield to the Senator from Washington. 


SECRETARY GATES MADE PUBLIC STATEMENT ON ICBM RATIOS 


Senator Jackson. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the Secretary 
placed the now public statement in the record after the hearing. Is 
that not correct ? 

Secretary Gates. Two statements have been read by counsel. One 
was my public statement, prepared statement. Another statement 
was the one I guess you are referring to Senator Jackson. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. But you had plenty of time to think 
through the security angle, right ? 

Secretary Gates. That was prepared at the request of the com- 
mittee after the hearing. 

Senator Jackson. And is this not the statement that counsel read 
to you? Wasn’t that the one you placed in the record after delibera- 
tion ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And did you not state in that statement: 
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Qn the basis of our current intelligence estimate, which has been presented to 
the committee by the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, we do not 
now believe the Soviet superiority in ICBM’s will be as great as that pre- 
yiously estimated. 

I merely make this point to our colleagues who have commented on 
a reference to the CIA that the Secretary of Defense, after thought- 
ful consideration, based his public statement specifically on the esti- 
mates supplied by the CIA. So I hardly understand the relevance, 
Mr. Chairman, to precluding the counsel from asking questions that 
refer to information supplied by the CLA, if the Secretary of Defense, 
after thoughtful consideration, referred to the CIA as a source of 
reference in his own public statement. 

Senator Casr of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Case ? 


SUBSEQUENT EXECUTIVE SESSION IS REQUESTED 


Senator Case of New Jersey. In the first place I think I am prob- 
ably the last person who would, in any way, suggest that what coun- 
sel is doing is improper, particularly this counsel. Any suggestion 
that that is my purpose should be immediately eliminated. What I am 
suggesting is that in order for me—and I am talking about myself 
and no one else—to have the kind of understanding that I think, as a 
Member of the Senate of the United States, I ought to have of this 
matter, it will be necessary for us to go into executive session. 

The Secretary made a statement. Some people have suggested that 
that is contradicted by testimony given before us in secret session. 
For us to make a determination on this point requires us, in my judg- 
ment, to go into secret session. The quicker we do it, the better. 
I think we should have done it before we had an open session on this 
point. I hope at least we will have a secret session hereafter. 

Senator Sauronstauy. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SauronsTaLL. My remark is this: The chairman stated 
this hearing was going to be over at 12 o’clock. I have checked with 
the staff and learned that counsel has about 7 more minutes. With 
the number of people here, there are 75 minutes of prospective ques- 
tioning. If we are going to give each one an opportunity to question, 
Ihope we will let the counsel proceed. 

Senator Symineton. May I respectfully say to my friend from 
Massachusetts that the matter was not raised on this side of the aisle. 
However, since it has been raised, there ought to be a fair and open 
discussion of the matter so that the people understand what we are 
talking about. 

Is there anybody on the committee who objects to having a classified 
session after this open session? If there is not, without objection, we 
will have an executive session, Mr. Secretary, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Senator from New Jersey, at some time mutually 
convenient after this open session. 

Senator Case of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I think you have been 
very fair and I thank you. 

Senator Symrneton. I thank the Senator, and I have great respect 
for his opinion. Mr. Counsel, will you proceed ? 
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SECRETARY OF DEFENSE PUBLICLY STATED RUSSIANS HAVE 3 TO 1 IcEw 
SUPERIORITY 


Mr. Weist. Mr. Secretary and members of the committee, I be. 
lieve the record is quite clear that in no way, directly or indirectly 
did counsel refer to any testimony given to us by Mr. Dulles in execu. 
tive session, 

I was merely referring to the public statement made by the Seere- 
tary, and I quote: “On the basis of our current intelligence estimate 
which has been presented to the committee by the Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, we do not now believe that the Soviet 
superiority in ICBM’s will be as great as that previously estimated.” 

Since the previous estimated ICBM superiority to which he—not 
I—referred, was 3 to 1, I asked the question based upon the 3 to 1 ratio 
that the Secretary himself mentioned. 

I ask you, Mr. Secretary, has that superiority been decreased, when 
you take into account. missiles on launcher for mid-1960, 1961, and 
1962? 


SECRETARY GATES WILL NOT COMMENT ON WHETHER 3 TO 1 ICBM RATIO 
HAS BEEN NARROWED 


Secretary Gates. I have no way of knowing what combination of 
circumstances were used in the 3 to 1 ratio that has been widely quoted. 

I just don’t know that. I stand on the statement that I submitted. 
I have no other way of commenting on it, Mr. Weisl. 

Mr. Wetst. But Mr. Secretary, you were the one who referred to 
the 3 to 1 superiority, and you stated that this was based upon esti- 
mates of what the U.S.S.R. could produce in numbers of missiles and 
was not an affirmative statement of fact that the U.S.S.R. would pro- 
duce the number of missiles required to attain this superiority. I am 
simply asking you, on the basis of the current intelligence estimate 
to which you referred—not that I referred to—whether that 3 to 1 
ratio—when you take into account missiles on launchers—has been 
changed in 1960, 1961, and 1962. 

Secretary Gates. I do not really believe it is possible, I certain) 
do not want to add to the confusion, I don’t believe it’s possible to tal 
about ratios. I don’t believe it is possible. I think the difference 
has narrowed. The difference has narrowed when you consider the 
fact, as I said in my statement here today, that we had an estimate 
that they might indulge in a crash program. I believe that the situ- 
ation has narrowed. I think it is terribly misleading to get into ratios 
and into specific numbers, and I wish there was a way so that none of 
us would be confused. 

I wish we could stay in open session and try to resolve the con- 
fusion. But to me, numbers are misleading because you have to 
reconcile the other factors that go into numbers, and we are talking 
about only one weapons system, not other weapons systems. 

Personally, as I testified earlier here today, I consider the 
POLARIS an ICBM, the POLARIS system, not the missile. And 
if you count the POLARIS in, you get a different set of numbers and 
a different set of ratios. If you take mid-calendar year versus end 
calendar year you get another set of numbers. 
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To me, it is unwise and misleading and difficult for any of us to 
ynderstand without confusion if we deal in specific numbers and 
ratios. 

Mr. Weis. But you were the one who dealt in those specific figures. 

Secretary Gares. I didn’t deal in it—I had to answer some ques- 
tions as best I could. I tried in the four pages of testimony surround- 
ing that and closed testimony before and after that to say just what 
Ihave said here now. 

Mr. Wrist. Then you refuse now to state whether that ratio has 
been narrowed. 

Secretary Gates. I stand by the statement I made, sir. 


SAC IS OUR PRINCIPAL DETERRENT FORCE TODAY 


Mr. West. Turning to another subject, during the period covered 
by the missile ratios we have been discussing, our principal strategic 
deterrent will be the SAC bomber force, will it not ? 

Secretary Gates. During the missile ratios ? 

Mr. Werst. During the period of the missile gap. 

Secretary Gates. If you mean as of today ? 

Mr. Weis. Yes. 

Secretary Gates. The Strategic Air Command is our principal 
deterrent force. 

Mr. Wetsu. As of today, and until the time when we develop our 
missile capabilities, the SAC bomber force is our principal deterrent. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Witry. Military deterrent, you mean. 

Mr. Wrist. Military deterrent. 

Senator Witey. Get that intoo. There are a lot of other deterrents. 

Senator Symineton. Let the counsel proceed because a question 
has been raised by the ranking member. 

Senator Witey. That isall that I have interrupted. 

Senator Symineton. Iam just trying to cooperate. 


JCS AGREE THAT ONLY AIRBORNE ALERT CAPABILITY IS NEEDED NOW 


Mr. West. General Power testified that we have no warning today 
against ballistic missiles and will not have a dependable warning 
system for several years. He therefore recommended that immediate 
77 be made to place a certain percentage of the SAC heavy 
omber force on continuous airborne alert. 

As a matter of fact, General Power told this committee that this 
is his No. 1 priority. Do you agree with General Power? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; this has been extremely carefully re- 
viewed. It was reviewed last summer. I personally reviewed it last 
summer as Deputy Secretary of Defense. My predecessor reviewed it. 
We reviewed it again in this meeting I referred to in Norfolk of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and united commanders. We heard directly 
General Power’s argument. 

We all agree that we should have a capability to fly an airborne 
alert if and when it is needed. The Joint Chiefs of Staff and myself 
are agreed that such an airborne alert in the air as of now is not 
needed. The only real argument about this is the degree of the air- 
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borne alert capability that we purchase. This, again, is an extremel 
complicated subject. It depends on how long you fly the airplanes 
and so forth. : 
I think that we are making the right move in buying a capability to 
fly an airborne alert if we need it. I do not believe it should be 
flown as of now. 
Mr. Weisi. How do we know when we will need it ? 


AIRBORNE ALERT WOULD BE FLOWN IF INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS Ger 
WORSE 


Secretary Gates. We will need it if international tensions perhaps 
get worse. We will know when we will need it. I hope we will know 
when we will need it. 

Mr. Wrist. What assurance have you that the Russians won’t make 
a surprise attack, similar to the attack by the Japanese on Pearl 
Harbor? 

Secretary Gates. We do not believe that the Soviet Union is inter- 
ested in committing suicide. 

Mr. West. Are you trying to read his mind? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; I am not trying to read his mind. I am 
saying he is perfectly capable of seeing what we have in being that 
will destroy him if he initiates that surprise attack. 

Mr. Weis. You heard the testimony of General Power, that if, 
when, and as, the Soviets had a certain number of ICBM’s, they might 
be able to destroy completely our retaliatory striking force. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. West. If we had no warning system and no airborne alert of 
adequate proportions. 

Secretary Gates. This was a hypothetical, mathematical analysis 
made with no timetable, no estimate of our condition of readiness, and 
I referred to it, I believe, as being somewhat unrealistic. 

Mr. Weisz. Do you disagree with General Power ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 


PROFESSOR KISSINGER ADVOCATED SPENDING FUNDS FOR FULL AIRBORNE 
ALERT 


Mr. Wrist. Now may I call your attention to a statement made by 
Professor Kissinger, who was the Military Adviser to the Rockefeller 
Brothers Committee and is a professor of military science at Harvard 
University ? 

He states: 


If the proposals of Generals Power and White are accepted and prove to be 
wrong, we will have spent $500 million too much for a number of years. If the 
program of the President is adopted and he proves to be mistaken, we will have 
forfeited our national existence. 


Do you agree with that analysis of the Power testimony on an air- 
borne alert? 

That is what Professor Kissinger was discussing. 

Secretary Gates. As I understand what you read, Professor Kis- 
singer recommended we spend $500 million more a year or our survival 
was threatened. 
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Mr. West. No. 

Secretary Gates. We were finished. 

Mr. West. What he said was: If we were wrong in spending that 
amount of money, we would have lost the money. But, if the De- 
partment of Defense was wrong in not spending it, we could lose our 
country. ‘ ; 

Secretary Gares. I don’t think there is anyone wise enough to de- 
termine that $500 million of the defense budget is the difference 
between survival and security. 

Mr. Wrist. He was referring specifically to the airborne alert rec- 
ommended by General Power. 


WE HAVE A LIMITED AIRBORNE ALERT TODAY 


Secretary Gates. The airborne alert, as I said, we agree we should 
have the capability to fly it. From a military point of view we do 
not believe it need be flown today. Actually it is again a matter 
of degree, Mr. Weisl. The airborne alert is in the air today in a 
certain sense. 

Mr. Wrist. But General Power 

Secretary Gates. We have airplanes in the air today on a full- 
time basis. 

Mr. Weis. In reply to my question as to whether the present 
program 

Secretary Gates. We believe the present program is correct. 

Mr. Wrist. Yes, I understand that, but in reply to my question 
to General Power as to whether he believed the present program was 
adequate, he answered definitely no. You are familiar with that 
testimony I take it. 

Secretary Gates. I am sorry, sir, he answered no? Who? Gen- 
eral Power ? 

Mr. West. General Power. 

Secretary Gates. Yes; that is correct. I understand General 
Power made a recommendation for a larger effort toward an airborne 
alert. 

Mr. Wetst. Now in connection with warning against ICBMs, Gen- 
eral Power and General Schriever testified that it was urgent to 
assure the earliest possible development of the MIDAS satellite sys- 
tem. General Schriever stated that he was hopeful a decision would 
be made very soon to authorize proceeding with MIDAS as a weapons 
system. Has that decision been made? 








MIDAS SATELLITE SYSTEM HAS A HIGH PRIORITY 


Secretary Gates. I agree that it is important to move ahead as 
rapidly as we can with the MIDAS system. I am advised that we 
are doing this as of the present time. 

Mr. Wrist. Are doing what? 

_ Secretary Gates. Moving ahead as rapidly as we can toward hav- 
ng it in operation. 

Mr. Wrist. Has it been approved as a weapons system ? 

Secretary Gates. It is probably a misnomer to call a 

Mr. Wrist. Whatever it is called 
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Secretary Gates. A satellite—— 

Mr. West. It isa warning satellite. 

Secretary Gares. Correct. 

Mr. Wetst. Has it been approved ? 

Secretary Gates. Oh, yes. This is one of the four space projects of 
the Department of Defense at high priority. 


DECISION HAS NOT BEEN MADE TO DEVELOP MIDAS AS AN OPERATIONAL 
WEAPONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Wrist. General Schriever testified as to what he meant by pur- 
suing MIDAS as a weapons system as follows, and I quote from page 
60 of our hearings: 

Well, I mean by that that you decide at this point in time, the system is techni- 
eally feasible within a short period. 

If you make that decision, then you also have to plan on the ground bases 
that will support this system. The personnel who have to operate it and main- 
tain it have to be trained. Organizations have to be set up. The leadtimes 


involved in doing this are often considerably greater than the production of the 
hardware itself. 


So, it is a matter of doing many things simultaneously rather than waiting 
until you have proved out through development and test that it works. If you 
wait until you have done that, then you have to take all these other steps later. 


Do you agree with that statement by General Schriever referring 
tothe MIDAS? : 

Secretary Gares. I agree that we should move at highest priority on 
it and have so approved. I don’t want to be misleading. We are not 
going into the production on all these aspects of the MIDAS program 
as of this time because our research and scientific people tell us we 
should not. I believe that within these next 6 months we will make 


such a decision. But it has highest priority and I agree with its im- 
portance. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGETARY ACTION ON THE POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Wetst. At the request of this committee, the Navy has prepared 
a summary of budgetary action on the POLARIS program since fiscal 
year 1958. Are you familiar with this summary which was cleared by 
your office for release to this committee 4 

Secretary Gates. I read it last night, Mr. Weisl, but it is in such de- 
tailed Navy language I can probably not answer. I am familiar with 
it from my own experience in general terms. 

Mr. Wrist. Yes. So that we can be fair, I would like, Mr. Chair- 
man, to place this summary in the record. 

Secretary Gates. This is the summary that starts in 1957 and goes 
through to the present, is that correct ? 

Mr. WEIsL. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. Is there objection? Without objection that 
will be included as part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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Potaris, THE Freer Baruistic MisstIte ProcgramM—SumMary or BvupcGEeTary 
Action, FiscaAL YEAR 1958 SUPPLEMENTAL THROUGH FiscaL YEAR 1961 


PRE-FISCAL YEAR 1958 SUPPLEMENTAL 


The original objectives of the fleet ballistic missile program were to provide 
an operational weapon system in 1965 with a 1,500-nautical-mile POLARIS 
missile and an interim system (1,200 nautical miles) in 1963. In order to 
achieve this objective it was originally planned to include one submarine in 
the fiscal year 1959 budget with appropriate long leadtime procurement in the 
fiscal year 1958 budget. Including the basic fiscal year 1958 budget a total of 
$322.8 million (140.1 pre-fiscal year 1958 and 182.7 in basic fiscal year 1958) 
had been made available to the POLARIS program since its inception. These 
funds provided for the necessary research and development, for a navigation 
and a weapon system test ship, for three survey ships, and for necessary program 
support. These programs had been prepared and approved by the Navy Ballistic 
Missile Committee which is charged with supervision of all aspects of the 
technical —_ lopment of the fleet ballistic missile weapon system. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy is Chairman of the Navy Ballistic Missile Committee. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1958 SUPPLEMENTAL 


During early October 1957, the Special Projects Office submitted alternate 
plans covering achievement of an improved operational capability. 

On October 22, 1957, SECNAV recommended to SECDEF that the FBM pro- 
gram be augmented, so that two submarines with 1,200-nautical-mile missiles 
would be ready in early 1962 and a third available 3 months later. Ship construc- 
tion was scheduled to start with funds in fiscal year 1959. 

In January 1958, the President submitted a supplemental budget request. 
This request was approved in total by Congress and provided: 

Million 
(a) Funding for construction of three submarines including 1 advanced 
from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 1958, and the RES dates 
advanced bs el $296. 0 


(b) Additional funding for R. & D. projec ts to meet these earlier dates 22.2 

(c) Additional funding of test vehicles and facilities_.___.___._________ : 31.8 

(d) The total requested and approved was thus the “ceiling” 
amount for which planning had been requested______-_-____ 350.0 


Work began on this accelerated program in January 1958, using funds “bor- 
rowed” from other Navy programs. These funds were “repaid” when Congress 
appropriated the full amount of the fiscal year 1958 supplemental request in 
February 1958. Later in the year funds were reprogramed as an advance 
against appropriations expected in fiscal year 1959. A net increase of $33.1 
million by reprograming the fiscal year 1958 program to $565.8 million resulted 
($182.7 in basic budget, $350 in supplemental, and $33.1 by reprograming). 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


Planning attention then turned to the fiscal year 1959 budget. This budget 
required amendment as it had been submitted without full consideration of the 
effect of the fiscal year 1958 supplemental. 

In December 1957 an optimum “accelerated and augmented” FBM program 
was discussed within the Department of the Navy. 

On January 30, 1958, SECNAYV submitted a 9-boat program to SECDEF for con- 
sideration. The cost of this proposal was estimated to be $1,204 million, in 
addition to the amounts then under consideration by Congress in the fiscal year 
1958 supplemental and the fiscal year 1959 basic budgets. 


This proposal would have resulted in the following funding for the FBM 
program : 
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[Millions] 
Navy accel- 
Present erated and Total 
program augmented 
proposal 

_ 
Tiina sales has tnnanraraenasdninietaereemiroemangre a caet 1 $545. 2 $421.5 » 
Seed, Seetiat 00 = sddd cesta oie -Loclncueeei-damssencned 308. 3 782. 1 im, 
i vederiyt rat} syibi cdanauncippitn tesesinpanbontbabepiis 943.5 1, 203. 6 2,147.1 


incepta eget cnet atid 

1 The fiscal year 1958 budget total on January 30, 1958, was only $545,200,000. Reprograming actions as 
follows took place subsequently which eventually resulted in a fiscal year 1958 total of $565,800,000 of pre- 
vious page: 


‘ Million 

Plus $3,313,000 (R. & D.), plus $17,404,000 (SCN), minus $96,000 (S. & F.N.) equals__._.____ $20, 621 
Fiscal year 1958 program total on January 30, 1958. ....-..-..-.--.-------------.---------.. 545.2 

Fiscal year 1958 program total after all reprograming actions __......-..------------.-... “565.8 


This background is important to an understanding of later congressional action 
on the final fiscal year 1959 appropriations for the FBMP, when this proposal 
was considered and acted on by the Congress. The Secretary of Defense dis- 
cussed the possibility of a larger POLARIS program in testimony before con- 
gressional committees on the fiscal year 1958 supplemental budget (the three 
boat program). During these same hearings, in response to questioning, the 
Secretary of the Navy stated that a proposal for building more than three SSBN’s 
was under consideration and discussed the possibility of a nine-boat accelerated 
and augmented program. 

From this planning, which included JCS review, the Navy proposed a $400 
million increase in the fiscal year 1959 FBM program. This proposal would 
add two more submarines to the program (bringing the total to five), additional 
R. & D., and missile procurement funds, plus funds for conversion of one tender. 

The DOD-BOB review of the $400 million proposal resulted in a reduction of 
$42 million. Items affected included $26 million for the tender conversion, $10 
million reduced estimate for SSBN’s 4 and 5, and $6 million less for supporting 
facilities. Subsequent to the review $11 million was added in the facilities area, 
$10.3 of which was identifiable with the MAF. This request was omitted in 
the original congressional submission but included later in the report of the 
Real Estate Subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee. The result- 
ing FBM amended request for fiscal year 1959 as presented by the President 
totaled $767.2 million, including a net amendment of $368.9 million. 

During congressional hearings on the amended fiscal year 1959 budget, the Navy 
was requested to provide information on the additional funds that would be 
required in fiscal year 1959 to increase the program to nine boats on the accel- 
erated schedules. This information was presented to the Defense Subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Committee in the form of a set of alternate plans 
that would increase the program by 1, 2, 3, or 4 more boats than had been pro- 
posed in the fiscal year 1959 budget request. 

The House Appropriations Subcommittee report on the Defense appropriation 
(dated May 28, 1958) contained the following statement as their recommenda- 
tion for the FBM program: 

“An increase of only two FBM submarines is not sufficient to meet require- 
ments for this weapon system and fails to take advantage of scientific and 
technical progress which has been achieved.” 

The committee then increased the fiscal year 1959 appropriations for the 
FBMP by $638 to a total of $1,418.3 million. This increase was subsequently 
adjusted by the Senate to eliminate a duplication of $29 million to the total of 
$1,376.2 million. Final congressional action provided this amount which was 
$609 million more than the administration had requested. 

Fiscal year 1959 appropriated funds were apportioned for use in several 
increments: 

(a) Except for the $609 million congressional add-on, substantially all funds 
in the request were available for use during the first quarter. The fourth and 
fifth POLARIS submarines were begun in July 1958. 

(b) Communications research funds were apportioned in September of 1958. 

(c) In the fall of 1958 the Navy requested the Department of Defense to 
release the congressional add-on funds, pointing out the attainable ready-for-sea 
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dates for the last four submarines would slip on a month-for-month basis for 
any delays in releasing the money for these submarines. 

(d) Funds for conversion of the tender were released in December 1958 and 
the sixth submarine was awarded soon thereafter as the first of a new class. 

(e) By January 1959 substantially all of the remaining funds appropriated 
by Congress were apportioned, except $300.3 million in shipbuilding and conver- 
sion reserved for the seventh, eighth, and ninth submarines. 

(f) On March 18, 1959, the Secretary of the Navy requested release of the 
funds held in reserve and authorization to commence construction of submarines 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 

(g) On April 3, the Secretary of Defense authorized the Navy to take every 
action possible to permit award of the last three SSBN’s in the fiscal year 1959 
congressional add-on on July 1, 1959, the beginning of fiscal year 1960. 

(h) With the release of $300.3 million on July 1, 1959, construction of the last 
three SSBN’s in the fiscal year 1959 program was initiated. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


The Navy developed and submitted to the Department of Defense a fleet bal- 
listic missile program for fiscal year 1960 which included 6 submarines in fiscal 
year 1960 and long lead time procurement for 12 submarines to be funded in 
fiscal year 1961. The total funds requested were $1,423.3 million. 

As part of its total fiscal year 1960 budget submission, the Navy had the 
problem of fitting the fiscal year 1960 FBM program within a DOD established 
total Navy expenditure target of $11,585 billion in fiscal year 1960. Plan for an 
increase above this target to include an unspecified part of an additional $500 
million of expenditures was permitted. This set the stage for a two-part Navy 
budget request which became known as the basic and the B budgets. 

Within this framework, the Navy submitted as a portion of its total fiseal 
year 1960 budget, a two-part FBM program budget to SECDEF for fiscal year 
1960 on October 3, 1958, requesting $428.3 under the basic and $995 under the 
B budget. 

Briefly summarized the Navy’s total FBM program originally submitted to 
SECDEF for fiscal year 1960 would provide: 

(a) Six more SSBN’s in fiscal year 1960 and thus increase the number fully 
funded to a total of 15. 

(b) Twelve more SSBN’s in fiscal year 1961, with long lead time funding in 
fiscal year 1960. This would provide a total of 27 SSBN’s in the operating forces 
by March 1964 on a fast but orderly shipbuilding schedule. 

(c) Missiles for the first six SSBN’s ready when the submarines were ready 
and adequate support missiles for the operation of the first 6 submarines. 

(d) Adequate R. & D. procurement and operational funds to permit balanced 
development of the total program through fiscal, year 1960. 

The budget submitted to the Congress was for a total of $611.6 million NOA 
for fiscal year 1960. This budget contained no new SSB(N)’s, but did include 
long leadtime procurement for three SSB(N)’s which would be included in the 
fiscal year 1961 budget, additional tactical missiles, and continued system 
development. 

All amounts in this final budget of Congress for fiscal year 1960 were appro- 
priated and all have been apportioned. In addition, $68 million in shipbuilding 
and conversion has been reprogramed to cover cost adjustments on ships in 
prior programs. 

THE FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET 


In formulating the fiscal year 1961 budget, the Navy was again required to 
follow guidelines which included tentative fiscal planning objectives similar to 
those established in fiscal year 1960. The program recommended by the Navy 
to DOD included nine POLARIS submarines in 1961 and provision for 12 in 
1962, at an estimated cost of $1,654 million if this amount would be made 
available. 

In line with the DOD tentative planning objectives, the Navy submitted 
alternative total budgets for fiscal year 1961 to the Department of Defense: 

(a) A part of the Navy basic budget included two SSBN’s and advance 
procurement for two more in 1962 and funds for research, development, pro- 
curement, and support. Cost of this budget was $827 million. 
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(b) An addendum to the total Navy budget of urgent additional requirements 
which provided (in combination with the basic request) for a total of foyr 
SSBN’s in 1961, and long lead time components for four more in 1962 in addition 
to funds for research, development, procurement, and support. This amount 
totaled $1,089 million. 

Through. the various processes of review the President's budget was developed, 
The President’s budget for fiscal year 1961 contains $952.2 million: 

(a) It continues the established SSBN construction rate with three in the 
1961 program and advance procurement for three in 1962. Approval of the 
requested funds will bring the total number of POLARIS submarines authorized 
to 12 through 1961. 

(b) The President’s budget supports procurement of tactical missiles through 
requirements for the ninth submarine, plus additional quantities of operationa] 
support missiles. 

(c) Funds for development and support are included generally as requested 
by the Navy. 

Mr. Weis. Thissummary states, and I quote: 


The program recommended by the Navy to the Department of Defense included 
9 POLARIS submarines in 1961 and provision for 12 in 1962 at an estimated 
cost of $1,654 million, if this amount would be made available. 

Yet later, it is stated that under the budget guidelines prescribed for fiscal 
year 1961, the Navy could ask for only $1,089 million covering four POLARIS 
submarines in 1961 plus long lead time components for four more in 1962, 
The President’s budget reduced this to $952 million covering only three 
POLARIS submarines in 1961 plus advance procurement for only three in 1962, 

Could you kindly explain exactly what happened to the Navy's 
original POLARIS recommendations and why they could not be 
included in the official budget submissions ? 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE IS CURRENTLY REAPPRAISING POLARIS PROGRAM 


Secretary Gates. Yes,sir. Over the past vears we have made a great 
many recommendations from the Navy to the Department of Defense, 
all kinds of combinations of ships, missiles, tenders, supporting fa- 
cilities, and research money. We have gone on the principle that 
about three nuclear submarine systems per year was right, and we 
have gone to the extent of $3.7 billion so far through the 1961 period, 
until we had more confirmation and increasing confidence in this 
system and its being as good as we all hope it will be. I have testi- 
fied this year that if we receive more confidence on this system, and it 
was possible to reappraise it, which we are doing right now again as a 
matter of fact—I have another letter from the Navy as of this week 
or last week on some recommendations. 

We are going to watch this very closely, and with more confidence 
we will not hesitate to give it further support. 

Mr. Wrist. My question is: Why wasn’t the Navy’s recommendation 
of military requirements included in the official budget submission ? 

Secretary Gates. Because we just felt that up until the time we had 
further tests and verifications, that we should not go any faster than 
three per year. 

Mr. West. My time is up, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sarronsraty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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WE MUST CONTINUOUSLY LOOK AT OUR OVERALL DETERRENT STRENGTH 


Mr. Secretary, just a few questions in the time allowed tome. You 
state upon page 4 of your prepared statement : 
Rather than the solution to our maintaining a valid and effective defense 


posture by having in being a variety of weapons systems capable of countering 
all types and threats faced by us and our allies— 


and on page 5, the second sentence, you stated —— 


We do not foresee a time when the Soviets could launch an attack on us without 
inviting unacceptable damage to themselves in return. 

We hear a lot about gaps of one kind and another. 

You are relying on your judgment that our overall deterrent 
strength is sufficient today and that the plans you are making in the 
Defense Department, approved by the President, are sufficient for 
the future years as far as you can see ahead, 1961, 1962, and 1963, 
for example? . 

Secretary Gates. That is correct, Senator Saltonstall, with the con- 
tinuous proviso that this is a fast-moving business, and we must look 
at that at all times. 

Senator Satronstatu. And you are looking at it at all times from 
all different types of weapons that comprise the overall deterrent 
strength. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 


DECISIONS ON OVERALL DETERRENT STRENGTH ARE BASED ON THE BEST 
INTELLIGENCE AVAILABLE 


Senator Satronstaty. Now we hear a lot about intelligence esti- 
mates, estimates based on hard evidence, estimates based on soft evi- 
dence, estimates based on inferences and other information picked up 
that can’t be too heavily relied upon. These, we learn, are put. to- 
gether by Mr. Dulles of CLA, and are given to the various officers of 
the Government, including yourself. Now who makes the decisions 
to carry out that overall deterrent based on the intelligence estimates 
that are given you? 

Secretary Gates. The decisions are made ultimately by the Presi- 
dent. The decisions are made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and by 
myself and recommended to the President. 

Senator SartonsTauu. So that the decisions you make on this overall 
deterrent strength are the best decisions that you can make on the 
basis of the best intelligence that is given to you at the present time? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 
eyneten Sattonstatu. And that applies today and it will apply to 
the future. 


Secretary Gates. As of this time, yes, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT REQUIRES CHOICE BETWEEN GOOD IDEAS 


Senator Sauronstatn. Now we hear a lot about research and de- 
velopment of weapons. Dr. York stated in a hearing that there were 
several hundreds of research efforts going along at all times. And 
the great responsibility was to select only the most promising from 
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those research efforts so that the final development went into just 
two or three weapons systems. 

May I ask you if your decisions to go forward with certain ef- 
forts, projects and weapons systems such as the MIDAS warning 
satellite, the POLARIS, the MINUTEMAN and weapons of that 
character, are the results of having cut down from a great number of 
research efforts? Am I not correct? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. Dr. York often says it is a question of 
choosing between good ideas, and one of the best things that has hap- 
pened in recent years has been the authority that came with his of.- 
fice under the reorganization plan of 1958. We have now transferred 
to this office authority for research test and evaluation, a great por- 
tion of which funds used to be carried in our procurement accounts, 

So a great bulk of our effort is in the research categories which he 
is responsible for. And the MIDAS program which you mentioned 
is one of those. 

Senator SatronsTaAu. In other words, this overall deterrent effort 
for the future is based on the judgments that come from the various 
research and development efforts. 

Secretary Gates. That’s right, sir, and also not only our in-house 
research capabilities, but advisory committees of great competence 
formed from national sources, both to advise us and the President 
has, in addition, his own scientific adviser and a scientific advisory 
committee, and these are all consulted in connection with these research 
systems. 

Senator SattonstaLu. So that even if several millions or hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been spent, the slowing down or the stop- 
ping of anv single research effort is based on the decision that another 
research effort is more valuable at the present time? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, in which we all play a role in the decision 
process—the scientist, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the civilian 
management. 

Senator Sauronstatu. And that also is a concern as to whether that 
weapon will be an offensive weapon or a defensive weapon. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator Sauronstatu. And are you leaning more toward the offen- 
sive rather than the defensive weapon? Would you express an opinion 
on that ? 

Secretary Gates. This is difficult to answer. I would say that we 


were leaning more toward the offensive weapon. This is a matter of 
opinion. 


SECRETARY'S MEETINGS WITH JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF HAVE BEEN VERY 
SUCCESSFUL 


Senator Sauronstati. Now I was very much encouraged, Mr. See- 
retary, by the decision that you made several months ago to get right 
in with the Joint Chiefs of Staff whenever there was a difference of 
opinion expressed by them. How has that worked out? 

Secretary Gates. From my point of view it has worked out even 
better than I dreamed. We have been meeting on a weekly basis, 
trying to meet every Monday afternoon. We have met four or five 
times. We have made decisions which have freed up a backlog of 
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apers. It has been accepted with remarkable good will by the Chiefs 
and I think, if you ask them, they would testify it has been a very 
successful way of doing business. 

Senator Savronsraty. And does that, in your opinion, make the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff more effective and keep the civilian authority 
over them in closer touch. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; I think it is a very fine way of working. 
I think they agree. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS ACT PERMITS UNLIMITED 
SPENDING FOR AIRBORNE ALERT 


Senator SarronsTatu. You testified, I think, that section 612(b) 
in the present budget and in the budget that you have submitted to 
the Congress, gives you all the authority that you need to put an 
airborne alert into the air at any one time when you believe it is wise 
to do so. 

Secretary Gates. That allows us to spend funds for that purpose 
in an unlimited manner. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS IS BEING 
CONTINUED 


Senator Sattronstauy. I think you have testified to this, but I 
would just like to emphasize it. You are going forward with the 
research and development of so-called conventional weapons as well 
as these so-called nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Satronstatu. So that you are improving the conventional 
weapons along with the development of nuclear power, together with 
the development of science in such things as the M-14 rifle and the 
cannons and that sort of thing? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Satronstaty. And those are overall weapons that you are 
building up as your deterrent effort for 1961, 1962, and 1963. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Senator SatronstaLt. Now we have not heard any discussion of 
mutual security and the NATO. You are going over to NATO very 
shortly. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM IS VITAL TO COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Senator Sartonstatt. What, in your opinion as Secretary of De- 
fense, is the value of NATO in the mutual security program in our 
overall deterrent effort ? 

Secretary Gates. Our whole security arrangements are based on 
collective security of the free world. We have treaties, as the Senator 
Well knows, with some 40 nations. The most successful perhaps of 
all of our collective security relationships has been NATO, which 
has—which can, I believe, claim considerable credit for not having 
a war in Europe in the years it has been in existence. 

The mutual security, the mutual military assistance program, we 
consider absolutely vital to the preservation of these collective secu- 
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rity arrangements, both from the point of view of building allied 
forces that supplement our own forces at a far less expensive and 
more effective way than if we tried to do this ourselves. 

Also for building the internal security and responsibility of these 
countries themselves. And we are saying with confidence and with 
support of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that we would not want to see 
any funds subtracted from military security programs to add to the 
defense budget. 

We think it is so important. 


ATLAS ACCELERATION IS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Senator Sauronsra.. I have time for just one more brief question 
You have spoken about your decisions in the offing regarding more 
POLARIS submarines as you watch them successfully develop 
What about the ATLAS? Is there any decision in the making or 
being made to speed up the ATLAS program? 

Secretary Gates. In all of these things they are under continuous 
review and there are under consideration possibilities of a variety of 
different combinations concerning the ATLAS which in one ease, 
for example, would add more ATLAS missiles to already authorized 
sites. This is under consideration. 


ONLY A PORTION OF ARMY MODERNIZATION FUNDS HAVE BEEN RELEASED 


Senator SauronstaLu. Mr. Chairman, I have the breakdown given 
by General Traub on that $382 million about which there has been so 
much discussion. I will be glad to show it to the counsel, and if he 
approves, he can insert it in the record because the Secretary stated 
that it was not fresh in his memory. 

Senator Symineron. Yes; I think there was a mistake in the testi- 
mony on that. 

I have the testimony before me from page 451 of the House Appro- 
priations Committee hearings of January 28, which should clear it up. 
We might place a summary paragraph of that testimony in the record 
at this point. 

The Congress in acting upon the fiscal year 1960 appropriation bill, appropri- 
ated $382.6 million more for Army procurement of equipment and missiles than 
had been recommended in the President’s budget. However, the Army will only 
realize an actual increase over the President’s budget of $43.4 million for the 
fiscal year. This is because higher authority has placed in reserve and will not 
release to the Army $175 million (of which $137 million represents NIKE- 
ZEUS) of the $382.6 and because $164.2 of the $382.6 million was required to 
cover a deficiency in the Army’s procurement appropriation. The deficiency 
resulted from fiscal procedures imposed by higher authority which the Army 
has always opposed and which since have been rescinded as a result of the Army’s 
continued insistence in the matter. 


COMPARISON OF B-70 AND POLARIS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Secretary, we will not have a chance to ask a lot of the ques- 
tions we would like to ask. I want to get into the details of this 
POLARIS situation and the B-70 with you later on as soon as it 1s 
mutually convenient. 

I have supported every POLARIS program that has come before 
the Congress and have urged acceleration of its development. More- 
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over, I am worried about the fact that in effect we are stopping the 
development of airplanes—the research on manned aircraft in the 
United States. I have been, and still am, a believer in airpower. 
Army airpower, Air Force airpower, Navy airpower, and commercial 
airpower. It is a mystery to me why we are putting billions and 
billions of dollars into a submarine system that moves a good deal 
slower than 50 miles an hour and yet we are, in effect, c: anceling out 
an aircraft system that will move at thousands of miles an hour. 

I would like to get into that and find out why that decision was 
made, the way the world is today. 

Secretary Gates. Is this a comparison, Senator, of the B-70 and 
the POLARIS? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Secretary Gates. Isn’t that sort of comparing apples with oranges? 

Senator Syminctron. You can call it anything you want. I say 
that we are putting billions and billions of dollars into something 
that goes less than 50 miles an hour and that we are canceling out 
future development of all military and commercial aircraft that could 
go thousands of miles an hour. ‘Ine identally, we are cane eling it out 
despite the fact it would cost less than one-third of 1 day’s ‘annual 
income of the United States. 

I thought inasmuch as we won't have time to pursue that in detail, 
that I would like to tell you that it is something I think we ought 
to discuss at your conv enience, and the convenience of the chairman 
and the counsel of the committee. 

Secretary Gates. I will be glad to. 





TESTIMONY ON MISSILE GAP IS CONTRADICTORY 


Senator Symrneron. We have had considerable discussion this 
morning about the question of the ICBM gap. It is my understand- 
ing, based on what I have heard this morning, and before, that you 
have said that the new intelligence analysis had narrowed that gap. 

It is also my impression, in listening to Director Dulles, that the 
reverse was true. The testimony of Secretary Sharp on a national 
telecast implied that the gap had either been narrowed or eliminated. 
[t is my impression from the testimony of Director Dulles that the 
reverse is true. At this point, Mr. Counsel, and members of the com- 
mittee, I would ask unanimous consent that excerpts from a telecast 
of Secretary Sharp be included at this point in the record, as long 
as I have referred to it. If there is no objection it will be done. 

Senator Satronstatu. I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. When 
was that telecast held, please ? 

Senator Syminoeron. I will read it. May I ask that it not be taken 
out of my time? 

Senator Sarronstatu. If you identify it, it isn’t necessary to read it. 

Senator SyMINnGTON. January 24, 1960, 8:30 to9 p.m. “Face the 
Nation,” CBS television network, guest, Dudley ¢ >. Sharp, Secretary 
of the Air Force, questions from Mr. Von Fremd. 

(The document referred to follows :) 
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“FacE THE NATION” 
(CBS Television Network, January 24, 1960, 8:30 to ¥ p.m.) 


GUEST, DUDLEY C. SHARP, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Von Fremp. Mr. Sharp, just a year ago when Secretary of Defense Me. 
Elroy was telling congressional committees that, based on what we think the 
Russians can produce, and based on what we intend to produce ourselves, that 
we felt that during the early 1960’s that Russia would lead us by a 8-to-1 margin 
in the ICBM field. Are new intelligence figures now indicating that this 3-to1 
gap, the so-called missile gap, will not occur? 

Secretary SHarp. I think the new figures indicate that if there is a gap, it 
will be smaller than that; yes. 

Mr. Von FreEMp. How much smaller? 

Secretary SHarp. I can’t say exactly how much smaller, but it will be con- 
siderably smaller. 


* > * * * %* * 


Mr. Von Fremp. * * * Is there going to be any period during 1960 or 1961 
or 1962 or 1963 when Russia will have more missiles than we have, which are 
ready to go, and that a missile gap will, in fact, exist? 

Secretary SHarp. They might. I think it is doubtful, but they might * * *, 


ICBM RATIOS SHOULD BE ANNOUNCED PUBLICLY TO CLARIFY SITUATION 


Senator Symrneron. Is there any reason why this year in order to 
clarify this matter, you don’t announce publicly the ratios based on our 
best estimates of the number of ready-to-launch ICBM’s the Soviets 
have as compared with the number we plan to have? 

Secretary Gates. I think that the ratios are misleading, Senator, 
and I don’t know how to announce them in a way that wouldn’t cause 
more confusion. 

Senator Symineton. Secretary McElroy announced them last year. 
Are you implying that he misled the American people when he did so? 


SECRETARY GATES UNFAMILIAR WITH ORIGIN OF SECRETARY McELROY’S 
STATEMENTS ON ICBM RATIOS 


Secretary Gates. No, sir. I am not familiar with where Mr. Mc- 
Elroy made this statement, nor am I familiar with how he arrived at 
the ratios. 

Senator Symrnoron. But you referred to it in your statement that 
Senator Jackson put in? 

Secretary Gares. I didn’t refer to it in this statement, I don’t think. 
I referred to it as it had been stated. 

Senator Symrneron. Who stated it if he didn’t? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t know, sir; I just know that I read it re- 
peatedly over a period of time. 

Senator Symineton. To whom were you referring when you re- 
ferred to the 3 to 1? 

Secretary Gares. I was referring to the common newspaper and 
other publicity that has been given over quite a long period of time 
of the 3-to-1 ratio attributed to a variety of people, I think. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, are you saying that Secretary 
McElroy did not say that ? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t know, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. You don’t know whether he did or not ? 

Secretary Gates. No, I really do not. 
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Senator SymMincron. You have never taken the trouble to find out ? 

Secretary Gates. To be completely frank with you, Senator, we 
have had a research group on this, and we have not found out where 
he said it. 

Senator SyMinGTON. Have you ever asked him whether he said it 
or not # 

Secretary Gates. No; I have not. 

Senator SyMiINcTon. Has anybody else in your office ever asked him 
whether he said it or not ? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Symincron. Is it your impression that he did not say it? 

Secretary Gates. No. It is my personal impression that he must 
have said it. 

Senator Symineton. Then if that is true, and it was said last year, 
inasmuch as we are in the same confusion this year that we were in 
last year, which he clarified by his statement, wouldn’t it be logical 
for you to attempt to clarify this confusion by simply issuing those 
ratios which he automatically declassified when he made his statement ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; I don’t think it would. 

Senator SymineTon. Mr. Secretary, what is the overall expenditure 
ceiling in dollars for the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
1960 and for the fiscal year 1961 ? 


THERE IS AN OVERALL EXPENDITURE TARGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Secretary Gates. I can supply that accurately for the record. My 
impression is that the target for expenditures is $41,025 million for 
1960. 

Senator Symincton. How much is that ? 

Secretary Gates. This must be supplied accurately for the record, 
but my memory tells me that it is $41,025 million. 

(The information is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURE CEILING FOR FIscAL YEAR 1960 AND 
FiscaLt YEAR 1961 


The Department of Defense expenditure target for fiscal year 1960 for the 
combined military function-military assistance programs is $42,825 million, of 
which $41,025 million is for military functions and $1,800 million for the miiltary 
assistance program. 'To the extent that reimbursements from military assistance 
programs to the military function accounts for materiel furnished vary from 
the amounts planned, equal and offsetting adjustments between the two com- 
ponents of the combined target will be made. 

For the fiscal year 1961, the combined target is $42,745 million, of which 
$40,995 million is for military functions and $1,750 million is for military assist- 
ance program. 


SECRETARY GATES HAS IMPRESSION SECRETARY McELROY MADE STATEMENT 
ABOUT 3-TO-1 ICBM RATIO 


Senator Symineton. Thank you. Going back, you are not sure 
whether Secretary McElroy made that statement, is that correct, about 
the 3-to-1 ratio? 

_ Secretary Gares. I am not sure; no, sir. I told you it was my 
impression he had. 

Senator Symineron. Let me read to you your testimony before the 
House Appropriations subcommittee. 
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Secretary Gaves. I told you, Senator, it was my impression he had 
made it. 

Senator Symrneton. Here is what you said: 

Mr. McElroy made such a statement in his testimony last year. He also made 
that testimony on a television program in December, but he was always very 
careful to say that this would be true only if they do what it is estimated they 
are capable of doing, and that is the very point that I was talking about earlier. 
Secretary McElroy was operating on the basis of capability figures that produced 
only theoretical capability basis something that was like 3 to 1. This new ip- 
telligence estimate has narrowed the differences. 

Do you want to change that testimony ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir; because that was my impression and stil] 
is. I tried to find out a little more about it to verify it so I would be 
better informed on how it was arrived at, but I haven’t been able to 
do this. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. You also have an expenditure 
ceiling for each service? And if so, what is it ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir; we do. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 EXPENDITURE TARGETS TOTAL $40,945 MILLION 


Senator Symineton. How much is it? 

Secretary Gates. Expenditure targets would bea better word. For 
1960 Senator, for the Department of the Army, our estimate at this 
time, and these have to be inexact because you are never sure until 
later in the year, $9,349 million; for the Department of the Navy, 
$11,571 million; for the Department of the Air Force, $18,823 million; 
and for the Office of the Secretary of Defense, $1,202 million. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

Secretary Gares. I guess without military assistance which plays 
quite an important part in this because it reflects one way or the 
other, this totals $40.945 billion for military functions. 


EXPENDITURE CEILINGS WOULD NOT PREVENT USE OF ADDITIONAL CON- 
GRESSIONAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Symrneton. If the Congress appropriates more money 
than is requested in the budget for specific purposes in which we are 
particularly deficient, will expenditure ceilings or other policies pre- 
vent the Department of Defense from spending that additional 
money ¢ 

Secretary Gates. We always take very seriously the money that is 
appropriated by Congress. 

Senator Symrnoton. I understand that. That is not my question. 

Secretary Gates. If the expenditure—is your question related to 
1960? 

Senator Symrneron. In 1955, the plan was to eliminate 22,000 
marines who were volunteers, at the same time we were drafting 10,000 
men a month, off the farms and out of the cities, to go into uniform 
in peacetime who did not want to go. The Congress added about $46 
million to the 1956 budget request to prevent those volunteers from 
being relieved of duty and discharged. 

They were trained men. Nevertheless the money was not used and 
the marines were discharged. Now I am asking, if we put up more 
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money this time, to the best of your knowledge as Secretary of De- 
fense, before this committee, do these expenditure ceilings prevent 
you from using that money ? 

" Secretary Gates. No, the expenditure ceilings would not prevent 
us from using it. We would have a decision of the President on things 
like force levels, which is the illustration you just gave. 

Senator Symineron. Is there a particular number of dollars over 
and above present expenditure plans which you would be able to spend 
if the Congress made the money available? 

Secretary Gates. I am sure that either the Congress or ourselves 
would not hesitate to spend more money if national security required 
it, over and above any plans. 

Senator Symineron. My time for questioning is coming to a close. 
I will skip a lot of questions that I wanted to ask you now but which 
I will ask you on another occasion. 


DECISIONS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE ON KEY MILITARY PROGRAMS 


In your press conference of March 10, you said that decisions were 
pending on the POLARIS, the ATLAS, the BOMARC B, the long- 
range cargo aircraft, and the MIDAS. 

You also said: “The program is all right the way it is.” Does that 
mean the decisions have already been made on these five items? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION BELIEVES WE HAVE ENOUGH TO DESTROY ANYONE WHO 
ATTACKS US 


Mr. Secretary, you have stressed that numbers are misleading. I 
approve of what you have said in your statement, and I wish it could 
be repeated over and over again, especially the first page of your 
statement. 

On page 4, however, you say: 


We have in combination enough to bring destruction to anyone who attacks us. 


First, whom do you mean by the term “we”? 

Secretary Gates. We, the United States. 

Senator Smiru. By whose interpretation ? 

Secretary Gates. By the interpretation of those responsible for the 
defense program. 

Senator Smirn. And would that be the Defense Department or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National Security Council and the President? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. And would that be by unanimous agreement? 

Secretary Gates. There might be differences. Yes; that would be 
by unanimous agreement. 

Senator Jonnson. Will the Senator yield? Does that include Gen- 
eral Power and General Lemnitzer ? 

Secretary Gates. General Lemnitzer—I will qualify my answer, 
Senator Smith. 


51312—60——31 
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There would be varying differences of opinion within the frame- 
work of how we could pose any given budget. I would like to look 
at the statement. I think you are talking about a statement of polic 
decision here which is agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Se- 
curity Council, and the President. 

Senator Smrru. Would that be by unanimous agreement or would 
there be dissension in that group ? 

Secretary Gates. Could I see the statement you are referring to? 

Senator Smiru. Your statement on page 4, point 2: ; 


We have in combination enough to bring destruction to anyone who attacks ys, 


My question is this: I do not like the word “enough.” I would like 
it better if you said “more than enough,” and I would like to ask you 
if you would not agree with me on that ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes; I would. 

Senator Syirn. Then I asked about the term “we.” I wanted to 
be sure that this was the administration of the President. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF AND PRESIDENT WOULD AGREE WE HAVE ENOUGH 


Senator Smiru. And next I was asking, and I think that was the 
question you had in mind: Is it by unanimous agreement of the 
National Security Council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Secretaries of the other services? Or, is there 
dissension in that group and what percentage would that be? 

Secretary Gares. I don’t think the question, as phrased here, has 
ever been posed for a vote. But I am satisfied that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the President would agree with the statement that we 
have, in combination, enough to bring destruction to anyone who 
attacks us, and would agree to this unanimously. 


QUESTIONS ACCURACY OF STATEMENT THAT SIDEWINDER CAN BE JAMMED 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, I would like to read paragraph 2 
on page 17 of the March 14, 1960, issue of Newsweek, and ask you to 
comment on the statement. If you prefer to delay until executive 
session, I would leave that to you. It is under the heading, “Taipei.” 

In one recent dogfight against the Chinese Nationalist group which included 
members of the elite air force acrobatic team, the Red fliers eluded heat-seeking 
U.S.-made SIDEWINDER rockets. Some military sources here believe that 
the Communists have now found a way to jam the infrared guidance system of 
the SIDEWINDER, a weapon which, in one 1958 air battle, knocked down four 
MIGs. 

Secretary Gates. I have not had any information given to me that 
has indicated they have this capability. 

Senator Smirn. Would you want to check on it ? 

_ Secretary Gares. So far as I understand it, the SIDEWINDER 
is a most effective weapon for its purpose and is still being purchased 
and installed. 

Senator Smira. You would not be in a position to state whether 
that is an accurate or inaccurate statement or whether our military 
sources were making such statements. 
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Secretary Gates. We can check it, Senator Smith. I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that it is an accurate statement if we are still procuring 
SIDEWINDER missiles, and I am sure we are. Therefore, I will 
check and let you know. 

Senator SmirH. You will check on the jamming. 

Secretary Gates. That is what you are asking ¢ 

Senator Smiru. That is what I am asking; yes, sir. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information is as follows:) 


JAMMING OF SIDEWINDER 


There is no evidence of “jamming” of SIDEWINDER, in the active sense, 
in the reported clash between CHICOM and CHINAT aircraft near Taiwan. 
SIDEWINDER has an infrared, heat seeking, guidance system. It can be 
“deecoyed” by heat sourees such as flares or “confused” if fired into the sun. 
Since SIDEWINDER homes on the tailpipe and exhaust of a jet plane it is 
least effective if fired at a plane coming head-on and most effective when fired 
at a jet plane from the rearward area. The CHICOM’s have apparently de- 
veloped fighter tactics based on the above characteristics of SIDEWINDER. 
The attacks were apparently made straight in—presenting nose-on aspect only— 
with attacking planes breaking sharply off into the sun. The SIDEWINDER has 
certain limitations as have all weapon systems. However, it is still a most effee- 
tive air-to-air missile system. 


Senator Jounson. Senator Bartlett ? 





FORMER SECRETARY LOVETT SAID PENTAGON HAS TOO MANY COMMITTEES 


Senator Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in response to a question put to you by Senator Sal- 
tonstall, I believe you said that advisory groups contributed in some 
measure or other to decisions reached in the Department. It is my 
recollection that a man quite well informed as to the operations of the 
Department told a committee of the Congress not long ago that there 
were too many committees in the Pentagon and that the operations 
were bogged down as a consequence. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Secretary Garrs. Yes, sir. The response I made to Senator Sal- 
tonstall dealt with scientific advisory committees in connection with 
research where we have one topflight committee. We do have panels 
of committees perhaps on separate research problems. 

I believe that Mr. Lovett was referring to a time, probably prior 
to this. We have done a great deal in the last 2 years to eliminate 
committees in the Department of Defense. 

I am sure that there are probably still too many committees. But 
we have made progress. We have reviewed these committees, and 
particularly the committees in the decisionmaking process. And we 
have eliminated a considerable number of them. This was the result 
of the Hoover Commission and other types of studies that were made 
on the Department of Defense. 
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THE NUMBER OF COMMITTEES HAS BEEN REDUCED 


Senator Barrterr. How many committees do you have now? 

Secretary Gates. I could not answer that question. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you know how many have been eliminated? 

Secretary Gates. There were some 200, I think, eliminated under 
the clean-up committee program that was instigated about 2 years ago. 

Senator Bartierr. Roughly what percentage of the total has been 
eliminated ¢ 

Secretary Gates. I would say a very high percentage of official 
committees. How many ad hoc and other kinds of committees there 
are, I really could not say. But I would say that the percentage of 
the official committees has been greatly reduced. 

Senator Bartierr. Do you know of any new committees that have 
been organized during this period ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, but only the ones that I have any association 
with have been on an ad hoc basis for a special study of some charac- 
ter or other. 

Senator Barrterr. I couple this with your response to Senator 
Symington. 

Secretary Gates. This was pertaining to research, Senator Syming- 
ton’s question. 


QUESTIONS WHY SECRETARY McELROY WASN’T ASKED DIRECTLY WHETHER 
HE MADE PUBLIC STATEMENT ON 3 TO 1 ICBM RATIO 


Senator Barrzerr. I believe you told Senator Symington that a 
research group had been set to work to determine whether Mr. Mce- 
Elroy had actually said what Mr. McElroy has been alleged to have 
said. What I can’t understand is why someone did not pick up the 
phone and ask Mr. McElroy directly whether he made the frequently 
quoted statement about the 3 to 1 Russian ICBM superiority, instead 
of putting a research group to work on this. 

Secretary Gates. I tried to find a little more information on this 
subject than we had. We tried to examine, in our office, the state- 
ments McElroy made. That is all. 

Senator Barriert. I still believe that Mr. McElroy might have been 
the best witness on that. 

You said, as I recall, Mr. Secretary, in reference to missiles, that 
we have done very well in comparison with our historical experience 
with other types of weapons, and I don’t quite understand exactly 
what you meant here. I wonder if you would explain. 


WE HAVE DEVELOPED MISSILES SYSTEMS IN RELATIVELY SHORT PERIOD OF 
TIME 


Secretary Gares. What I meant, Senator, was that it was not un- 
common to spend as long as 10 years for the development of a fighter 
aircraft system. In fact, approximately 10 years was more or less 
normal in the production of aircraft, I believe, although we have done 
better at times and longer at other times, from its inception until the 
time it joined the combat forces as an operating system. I think we 
should take great pride in our scientific, industrial, and technical capa- 
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pilities that have brought these missiles systems along to the extent 
that they have been brought along during a short per iod—a relatively 
short period. 

Senator Bartietr. You would say then, in general, that we are 
doing better than we were, but would you say that we are doing well 
enough ¢ 

ars Gates. We never do well enough. We do the best we 
can to expedite all of these things. 


STRETCHOUT OF B-70 IS COMPROMISE DECISION 


Senator Bartterr. Why then, Mr. Secretary, in connection with 
what you have just said, is the B-70 program being stretched out? 

Secretary GaTEs. The B-70 program as Senator Symington already 
referred to, posed a very difficult decision. The B-70 was envisioned 
to be a very expensive weapons system that would come into being some 
time in 1965 as an operational system. 

There were a good many people who reviewed it that felt it might 
come in at a later period than 1965, maybe as late as 1967 or something 
of that nature. At this time we will have in being, if we stay on 
schedule, the 4 missile systems, the TITAN, AT LAS, MINUTEMAN 
and POLARIS, in operational quantities on station in considerable 
numbers. ‘The B—70, therefore, is a competing system to these missile 
systems in that sense, although it is wise always to have variety in your 
attack. I agree with this as a military principle. 

We felt we ought to take a year’s look at the B-70; build two proto- 
type aircraft, and a year’s look at the dev elopment of our missile 
programs, and see where we would be at the end of that time. 

This is a compromise decision. 

Senator Barriert. Isn’t it the case, Mr. Secretary, that when this 
prototype is completed, you will have the bones with no flesh on it? 

Secretary Gares. That’s right. This is not the development of a 
prototype weapons system. 

Senator Bartierr. And that will, of course, occasion further delay. 

Pereary Gates. It will delay the 12 months we have delayed. Yes, 
it will. 


SECOND BMEWS STATION IS REPUTED TO BE BEHIND SCHEDULE 


Senator Bartierr. Now, Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of your opening 
statement you said this: 

For example, we are accelerating the second BMEWS station to bring it into 
operation 4 months ahead of schedule. 

Can you tell us where that station is located ? 

Secretary Gates. It is in Alaska, Senator. I was delaying to see 
whether this was classified information or not, 

Senator Bartiert. Yes. I thought it might be. But your answer 
astounds me a little bit because my “information about that station, and 
it is not classified in Alaska, is that it is months behind schedule and 
that the entire winter was lost. The principal buildings were to be 
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under cover last fall and this was not accomplished and the whole 
winter virtually was lost. 

Secretary Gates. I have no personal knowledge of that, Senator 
I have seen a schedule, from the time I have looked at the program, 
of a certain date for this installation, and we have now found from 
experience with the first one that we can accelerate that date by some 
period of time, and this is what we are doing. 

Senator Bartierr. I was a little astounded, and I would be ve 
grateful if you would inquire into this further and inform the 
committee. 

Now you regard these BMEWS stations as being quite essential, I 
infer. 

Secretary Garters. They are a very important part of warning. 

(The information is as follows:) 


OPERATIONAL READINESS OF BMEWS STATION IN ALASKA 


The second BMEWS station, presently under construction in Alaska, is now 
scheduled to be brought into operation approximately 4 months ahead of the 
original schedule. Some construction time on this project was lost because of 
a strike. However, only portions of this program were affected, and adjust- 
ments were made to retrieve the lost time with respect to the original planned 
completion date. In addition, a recent decision was made to accelerate the 
BMEWS program for Alaska. The implementation of this decision will result 
in the earlier operational readiness date. 


INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATION INVOLVED IN THIRD BMEWS STATION 


Senator Bartiterr. Why then, if you know, did it require 2 years or 
thereabouts, Mr. Secretary, to reach a decision on the site of the third 
BMEWS station ? 

Secretary Gates. I do not know how long it took. I was not in my 
present position, and I have not looked at it. I didn’t know it took 
that long. 

Senator Barrierr. You do know, however, that it took a long time 
to reach a decision as to where—— 

Secretary Gates. I know the location of this station involved ar- 
rangement with another country, which required negotiations and dis- 
cussions with that country. 

Senator Bartietr. Do you know whether those arrangements have 
now been completed ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, it is my understanding that they have been. 

Senator Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, I, as Chairman, have not asked 
any questions. I must leave shortly to open the Senate at a quarter 
of 12. There have been two Democrats and two Republicans who 
have asked questions. If it is agreeable with the committee, and 
Senator Wiley has no objection, I would like to take a few minutes 
now to make a statement and ask a few questions with the under- 
standing I would then be followed by Senator Wiley, who will be 
here until noon at least. 

Is that agreeable with you, Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Wiriey. I am always agreeable with you, sir, but I do have 
people waiting for me. 

Senator Jonnson. Then I will yield to the Senator. Go ahead. 

Senator Wirry. No, you have to go to the Senate, so you go ahead. 
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CONGRESS SHARES HEAVY RESPONSIBILITIES FOR DEFENSE 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Gates, I am going to leave very shortly, 
and before doing so I want to thank you again for being with us this 
morning. 

I want to take this opportunity of emphasizing what I believe you 
already know, and that is that these committees before whom you are 
appearing today recognize you as a very sincere, dedicated, devoted 
and patriotic public servant. 

We know your responsibilties are heavy and farflung. So are ours 
in the Congress, because on the unquestionability of our Nation’s 
ability to defend itself against threat rests not only our American 
heritage, but the peace of the world. 

It is in that spirit that I have tried to conduct these hearings. I 
have a few questions that I think you can answer briefly, and I would 
like to have them in the record. 


INCREASES iN POLARIS AND ICBM PROGRAMS ARE BEING CONTEMPLATED 


First, are you contemplating adding hardware and operational 
facilities to the POLARIS and ICBM programs over those contained 
in the originally submitted fiscal year 1961 budget ? 

Secretary Gates. I am, using your word, “contemplating”, Mr. 
Chairman. I am. We are reviewing other possibilities, and will 
continued to review them, in the case of POLARIS, contingent on 
some further tests. 

Senator Jounson. Then you do propose an increase in onr 
POLARIS strike capability. 

Secretary Gates. I am not in a position to propose it. I have it 
under study and have referred it to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
technical people involved. 

Senator Jounson. Was this under consideration when the fiscal 
year 1961 budget was submitted ? 

Secretary Gates. It would be incorrect to say that more 
POLARIS’ were not under consideration. 

Senator Jounson. The answer is “Yes,” then ? 

Secretary Gates. I think, yes. 

Senator Jounson. Didn’t you say at that time that the budget 
was adequate ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And you did have some question about it then / 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. I felt that if we could properly gain 
more confidence in the systems, we would not hesitate to augment 
them. 

Senator Jounson. Then what. you meant by referring to an ade- 
quate program excluded increases to be decided on later ? 

Secretary Gates. I meant that it was a properly balanced defense 
program, and I still believe it is, Senator Johnson. I believe, how- 
ever, that when we gain more confidence i in a system that is as good 
as the POLARIS system appears to be, that we should not hesitate 
to augment it. 

Senator Jounson. And you do not think we will hesitate to aug- 
ment it ? 


Secretary Gares. I will not hesitate to recommend it. 
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CONCURS THAT COMMUNIST THREAT IS MOST SERIOUS 


Senator Jounson. Do you concur with Mr. Allen Dulles that the 
Communist threat is most serious ? 

Secretary Gates. I most certainly do. 

Senator Jounson. Do you agree with me that America must main- 
tain a position of unquestioned strength in order to meet that threat? 

Secretary Gates. Absolutely. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES FOR DEFENSE ARE RECOGNIZED BY 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, if the Congress, fully aware of 
its constitutional responsibilities for raising and maintaining the 
armed services, and after careful and prudent consideration of the 
varying points of view expressed in detailed hearings, decided that 
it must increase the appropriations for the Department of Defense 
over the amounts approved by the Budget Director, would you use 
the additional funds? 

Secretary Gates. This is always a question for the President to 
decide, Mr. Chairman. I believe that we would certainly be in agree- 
ment in what programs should be increased. 

Senator Jonnson. If Congress, acting under its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities for protecting the security of this Nation, and after 
hearing all the witnesses in numerous committees for many weeks, 
finally concludes that we should do more for defense, you don’t think 
it is a pretty serious step to have one man veto that ? 

Secretary Gates. I am not competent to testify on the legal rela- 
tionships between the Executive and the Congress, but I think it isa 
very serious business, and I certainly recognize your responsibilities 
in this connection. 

Senator Jounson. Now, what would you do if we were to grant 
the Air Force’s original request for 17 ATLAS squadrons rather 
than the 14 approved? In other words, suppose after we have heard 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s estimates and we have heard from 
the Army, the Navy y, the Air Force, and from other experts, such as 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and former Members of the 
Joint Chiefs, we conclude that it is necessary in exercising our respon- 
sibility to appropriate funds for X squadrons. You may be called 
upon to make a recommendation whether to impound those funds. 
You realize that that is a pretty serious responsibility you would be 
taking if, in effect, you veto the action of both branches of Congress. 

Secretary Gates. I certainly do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Have you ever made such a recommendation ? 

Secretary Gates. No, I never have. 

Senator Jonnson. You would stop, look, and listen before you did 
so, wouldn’t you ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. I am very grateful to you, Senator 
Wiley, for permitting me to go ahead. 

Senator Wiley is recognized. 
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CONTINUATION OF HEARINGS IS DISCUSSED 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, before the Senator starts, 
could I ask, do we automatically stop at 12 o’clock? 

Senator Jounson. I think that depends on the committee. We are 
not going to issue any contempt cits itions, and we are not going to 
report any bills. We are just meeting here for informational pur- 
poses. I will be glad to ask the Senate to permit us, if you want to, 
to continue during that part of the afternoon that the Secretary can 
be here. 

What time do you need to leave, Mr. Secretary, to keep your other 
engagements? I understood you had afternoon engagements. 

Secretary Gates. I would prefer to leave not later than 1 o'clock. 

Senator Jounson. I think you could go ahead and run until 1 
o'clock if the committee is disposed to do so. If not, I will ask unani- 
mous consent in the Senate, and if that is granted, I will notify you. 
What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Senator SarronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, I might just say this: I un- 
derstood that Mr. Gates had some very important engagements this 
afternoon in connection with Paris, and his original statement was 

half-past 12. I am afraid he will lose all his lunch and everything 
else, and perhaps not get the full benefit of Paris if we sit until 1. 

Secretary Gates. I was trying to be as helpful as I could, Senator 
Johnson. I would prefer to leave earlier. From my personal point 
of view, I would prefer to leave any time after 12 o’clock, but I want 
tobe as cooperative as I can. 

Senator JoHnson. I don’t want anyone to lose any lunch he hasn’t 
had. I think then if there is no objection, that we will attempt to 
find an area of agreement here between the two parties. The Secre- 
tary says he can stay until 1, the Senator from Massachusetts thinks 
12:30 is a proper time, I would suggest 12:45. How is that? 

Secretary Gates. That is all right, Senator. 

Senator Jonson. Senator Symington, will you preside, and we 
will run until 12: 45. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Wiley? 


WE DO NOT HAVE TO MATCH THE COMMUNISTS WEAPON FOR WEAPON 


Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, I first want to agree with the very 
fine words that were just extended by the Senator from Texas in rela- 
tion to you, Mr. Secretary. I want to compliment you also on this 
statement which, in my opinion, will calm a lot of fears that have been 
engendered by this talk of gaps. 

When you talk about a gap, as I understand it, if I have one pistol 
and you have three, that is a gap of two, isn’t it? Is that what you 
mean by a gap? 

Secretary Gates. That is the way it is generally referred to, yes, 
sir. 

Senator Witey. But if I happen to also have a rifle and some other 
weapon, then the gap isn’t as big as it was before, is that right? 

Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 

Senator Wizy. Now that is what you mean when you say there is 
no reason why we need match the Communist bomber for bomber, 
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missile for missile, division for division, or submarine for submarine 
is that right? , 
Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 


COMMUNIST MILITARY REQUIREMENTS ARE DIFFERENT FROM OURS 


Senator Witey. Now you mentioned in your statement that the 
Communist military requirements are vastly different from ours. 
What are those requirements? Set them out briefly so that we will 
understand them. 

Secretary Gates. I would say that the requirement would be based 
on the sincere conviction that they would know that we would not 
strike them first. I believe it would also be set up on the basis of 
their geography, which is quite different from ours, they being a 
large land mass. And I believe that their total military posture js 
greatly different from ours with our collective security arrangements 
and our deployed forces worldwide. Therefore, their requirements 
are different from the standpoint of geography and different from 
the standpoint of the fact that they are still engaged in an objective 
of world domination. 

Senator Witey. Now among other things, you have said, and I want 
to hurry through this so that we can get it synchronized, in speaking 
about our strength— 

The strength I believe we have now and our defense programs are designed to 
maintain the strength. 

_ By that you mean the adequate strength to meet the challenge if 
1t comes. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wirey. Now you say— 

Our total strength widely deployed within the United States and around the 


periphery of a single strategic target area is so great that any surprise attack 
upon us would result in unacceptable destruction to the attacker. 


Secretary Gates. That is right, sir. 
OUR NUCLEAR WEAPONS EXCEED THOSE OF U.S.S.R. 


Senator Wier. The thing particularly that I am interested in is 
that we have been talking about the gap in ICBM’s. But you also 
say, which I think is very, very significant, and Senator Smith quoted 
part of the sentence: 

We have nuclear weapons that exceed those of the U.S.S.R. by several times in 
their total destructive power. 

Secretary Gates. That’s right, sir. 

Senator Witey. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Secretary Garters. That is the basis of our estimates; that is correct. 

Senator Wier. And we have long-range means of delivery that 
exceed theirs by several times in the total carrying capacity. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Witey. Now we have been talking about deterrence, and 
the terrible destructiveness that would follow from a war under con- 
ditions as they arenow. Do you think that is a deterrent ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Witry. In other words, there are 200 million Russian peo- 
Je who don’t want war, and there are 175 million of us who don’t want 
war, is that right ? 
’ ie : | : 
Secretary Garers. I would hope the Russian people do not want war 
anv more than the American people. 


SATELLITE PEOPLES MAY CONSTITUTE DETERRENT 


Senator Witey. I am talking now about some of these deterrents, 
because I think it is very important that we understand what we 
mean. You have already mentioned the fact of NATO. That is a 
military deterrent, and it is agreed now, according to the General in 
charge, that they are going to create a unified missile defense of some 
kind. Do you know something about that ? 

Secretary Gates. I have not seen the proposal that has been re- 
ferred to, but we have a unified defense in a sense in the whole NATO 
alliance. 

Senator Witry. Now there are many captive nations right around 
Russia. Take for instance, Poland. Do you think that if Khrush- 
chev should think about letting the balloon go up he would probably 
have to give consideration to the Baltic nations ; to Poland, to East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Roumania ? 

Do you think those captive nations create a deterrent in your mind ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir, on the same general analysis that people 
do not want to be destroyed and their will and determination to pre- 
vent war and to be strong. In our case, our will and determination 
to remain strong is a deterrent. 

Senator Witey. If you were sitting in Khrushchev’s shoes, and he 
isa practical fellow, you would have to count the cost, and part of the 
cost is what the slave nations would be doing in case he let the balloon 
go up, is that right ? 

Secretary Gates. He would certainly evaluate it. 

Senator Wiiry. Recently we have been hearing a great deal about 
the attitude of Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese. Khrushchev went 
down and visited in India, and we understand that conditions between 
the Chinese and Khrushchev are not doing so well. But be that as 
it may, there are 650 million Chinese and there will soon be a billion. 
Is there any place they can go except north ? 

Secretary Garss. No, sir; I think that would be the logical direc- 
tion they would move. 

Senator Witry. That is the logical direction; yes. I am talking 
about deterrence now. That is the thing I am getting at, because in 
my humble opinion it is a very important matter when we consider 
this question of how much we are going overboard with probably the 
result of carrying out the very thing Lenin said that he would cause 
us to bust our own economy. 

We must give consideration to that. 

Senator Jackson. Would the Senator yield at that point. 

Senator Witry. Justaminute. Ihavea meeting. 
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LENIN NEVER MADE STATEMENT ABOUT ECONOMY OF FREE NATIONS 


Senator Jackson. Would you supply for the record the statement 
by Lenin? That came up in our hearing when Mr. Lovett was pres. 
ent, and you will find the Library of Congress will tell you that he 
never made that statement. 

Senator Martin. Does the gentleman know what he said? Keynes 
reported that he, Stalin, said ‘the surest. w ay to destroy the capitalist 
nations is to debauch their currency. 

Senator Jackson. You are quoting Stalin. 

Senator Martin. I misspoke. I meant to say Lenin. 

Senator Witry. Mr. Chairman, you might protect me a little bit 
from these interruptions. 

Senator Symineton. Senator Wiley, will you proceed. 

Senator tibet T am trying to be judici ious. I am not an Army 
man, a Navy man, or a flier. I am still thinking in terms of the 
United States of America. 

Senator Symineron. You are a very fine man, Senator. Will 
you proceed ? 

Senator Wirry. What I am getting at, sir, can you think of any 
other deterrence ? 


WE MUST MAINTAIN A STRONG MILITARY DETERRENT 


Secretary Gates. I think we must have a strong military deterrent 
to prevent the outbreak of war. I think we must have the will and 
determination to maintain this deterrent, and the will to use it, if 
necessary, in terms of interferences of small nations; of probings of 
our will and determination worldwide in terms of things other than 
military as well as things that are military. In the broad sense, I 
believe Senator, you are talking about our general intellectual and 
spiritual approach to life asa deterrent. 

Senator Witry. I read from the conclusion of your statement: 

We will not hesitate to take emergency measures. 

As of this time I am convinced we are on a sound basis and have presented 
a properly balanced concept. We will continue to plan and to change as 
necessary. 

Weare living in a changing world, aren’t we ? 

Secretary Gates. We certainly are, sir. 

Senator Wiiey. We don’t know what is going to happen tomorrow 
in any field of human endeavor, isn’t that true ? 

Secretary Gates. Well, we have some very fast-moving and tre- 
mendous progress that has been made in a period of time that is al- 
most unprecedented i in history. 

Senator Wier. Your concluding statement : 


We must always remain superior in total power. 


Secretary Gates. That is my absolute conviction. 

Senator Witry. When you talk total power, you talk not only the 
military power, but also the power that results from our combination 
of allies, the power that results from this new world condition, and so 
forth, do you not ? 

Secretary Gates. That’s right, sir. 
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Senator Witry. All right. Well under those circumstances, the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the President are giving it their 
attention. That is their job, is it not, sir? 

Secretary Gates. Certainly, sir. 

Senator Witry. And men may differ as to what is a gap? 

Secretary Gates. That's right. 

Senator Witry. And men may differ as to what is necessary. But 
if you have the discretion to use this money as it comes in, for one 
thing, and we think it should be used for something else, you will not 
give up your discretion, will you ? 

Secretary Garrs. We will try and consider the responsibilities of 
the Congress in good judgment. 

Senator Winey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SyMInGTon. Senator Magnuson ? 


CONGRESS HAS GRANTED THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Senator MaGnuson. Mr. Secretary, I don’t want to resolve some of 
these controversies here regarding gaps, what we should do or what 
we are not doing and what we are doing at present, but I think that 
when the American people look at this thing, they will want to look 
for some place of responsibility as to what decisions are made. Let 
me ask you this question. There are several members of us here who 
are also on the Appropriations Committee, and this gets down to 
money in the final analysis. Has Congress ever denied the Defense 
Department appropriations for any major program that they have 
come to Congress and suggested that we do for the security of our 
country ‘ 

Secretary Gares. I think, in the context of your question, Senator, 
my answer would be, as far as I know, they have not. I know of times 
when they have not granted all the’ money that has been requested, 
but you used the words “major program.” 

Senator Macnuson. Well, there have been some slight disagree- 
ments, but what Iam say ing is 

Secretary Gates. So far as I know the Congress has always been 
mindful of 

Senator Magnuson. Would you agree with me that the American 
people should know 

Secretary Gates. Absolutely. 

Senator Magnuson (continuing). That the Defense Department 
and those who are responsible, when they made up their minds and 
came to Congress, Congress has always given them the money. Is 
that a correct statement ? 

Secretary Gates. I want to be as truthful as I absolutely can. 

Yes; I think it is a correct statement. I think there have been occa- 
sions where there have been differences of opinion, and Congress has 
not always given all the money for a specific program, but in terms 
of total defense I don’t know of any occasion, myself, w here Congress 
has not granted the money. 

Senator Magnuson. Do you know of any occasion when the total 
amount asked by the administration for the security of this country, 
except for some differences of opinion about certain phases of the 
program, has ever been denied the administration ? 
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Secretary Gates. Iam not sure that I can answer that. 

I believe that the Congress has, on occasions, cut the defense 
budget, yes. 

Senator Magnuson. Would you say that the cut in any way affected 
the major security effort 

Secretary GaTEs. It has not done so during my time, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. If I showed you the figures that duri ing the past 
6 years, the Congress has reduced the appropriation requests of the 
Defense Department by less than two-tenths of 1 percent, would you 
agree with me on that? 

Secretary Gates. I would assume, Senator, that you had studied 
the figures and had given me the right answer. 

Senator Case of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for 
clarification ? 

Senator Maenuson. Let me finish and then I will yield to the 
Senator. 

Senator Casp of New Jersey. I just wanted to clarify what you 
meant by a question you asked, Senator. I assume you are excluding 
USIA from the Defense Depar tment. 

Senator Macnuson. I am talking about the Department of Defense. 

Senator Cass of New Jersey. I just wanted that clarified. 

Senator Macnvuson. Now let me ask another question. That being 
the case, and it is the case, and there has been some discussion here as 
to making choices between relative programs. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 


WE SHOULD HAVE BOTH B-70 AND MORE POLARIS 


Senator Macnuson. Senator Symington suggested that there 
should be more effort on the B—70 but not less on the POLARIS. He 
suggested that one should not be neglected for the other. Isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Senator Symineron. That is correct. 

Senator Magnuson. Now if that is the case and Congress has had 
that attitude toward the Defense Department at all times, why can’t 
you have both instead of all this discussion whether we should do this 
or do that, when you make a decision that they are both important. 

Why can’t you have both? Why can’t you come to Congress 
and say “We need the POLARIS and we need the new supersonic 
aircraft too?” 

Secretary Gates. Because we have to stop somewhere. We have 
to review total programs and total balance—total balance that we 
have for specific purposes—and we come up with as good priorities 
as we know how and as good judgments as we know how, and present 
it. 

Senator Maenuson. I understand that, but my next question then 
is: Isn’t a great deal of the meat of the problem we are discussing 
here a problem of budget ceilings on this whole situation ? 

Secretary Gates. Senator, money affects everything that we do. 
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BUDGET BUREAU DOES NOT SET DEFENSE BUDGET CEILINGS, RATHER, SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE PRESCRIBES GUIDELINES 


Senator Magnuson. I asked you isn’t that the real problem, budg- 
et ceilings 4 

Secretary Gares. It is not the real problem in connection with the 
B-70. 

Senator Magnuson. The Budget Bureau gives you a ceiling, do they 
not, before you start out? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. They don’t? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. You make your decision. Then the Budget 
Bureau gives you a ceiling ? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. The Secretary of Defense gives guide- 
lines to the services and they come up with their programs to him. 

Senator Magnuson. Would you say that there have not been cir- 
culated in the Defense Department, on many occasions instructions 
to the various departments that they can spend so much and no 
more ¢ 

Secretary Gates. I would say that once we establish a financial 
plan within the Department of Defense, we notify the services where 
they stand in relation to that plan, yes. 

Senator Magnuson. The point I am making here is that a lot of 
this gets down to that sole question of why we should not have all 
these essential programs if POLARIS is good, and SAC Airborne 
Alert is good and the things Senator Symington talked about are 
good, which I believe they are? Senator Jackson talks about the 
need for more POLARIS for the security of the country, and I agree 
with him. 

We are sitting here arguing about whether we are going to down- 
grade one program or upgrade the other. Why don’t we have both? 

Secretary Gates. Senator, if we took all of everybody’s good ideas 
and tried to finance them, we would more than double the defense 
budget. . 

Senator Magnuson. Maybe the situation might call for that. 
Secretary Garters. This is a question of choosing between good 
ideas. 

Senator Maanuson. I don’t think you wanted the statement to 
stand when you said in answer to Senator Bartlett, that we never do 
well enough. 

Secretary Gates. I have no objection to saying we are never 
perfect. 

Senator Magnuson. Well enough is not perfect. 

Secretary Gates. We always can improve. 

Senator Magnuson. It is a little bit beyond having enough. Don’t 
you think that is a desirable philosophy ? 

Secretary Gates. Senator Smith is the one who raised this question 
and I agreed with her. 

Senator Magnuson. Now I have just one more question. I think 
the American public should know this because it is important and it 
surely would not be classified. 

Are you going to the summit conference as an adviser ? 
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Secretary Gates. I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Maanuson. You do not know. Disarmament w ill, of 
course, be a major part of the agenda there, will it not? 

Secretary Gates. I would assume so. The disarmament meetings 
have already commenced in Geneva. f 


NO SPECIFIC WEAPONS SYSTEM HAS PRIORITY FOR DISARMAMENT 


Senator Magnuson. Now if we are negotiating or dise ‘ussing the 
question of disarmament, what weapons system ‘would you suggest 
would have priority in disarmament? Are you not going to be called 
upon for that advice just as we call upon you? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. The disarmament conversations will all 
be conducted on the basis of certain agreed-on phased proposals that 
have been penned by our negotiator, “Mr. E ton, at Geneva, and they 
will all be based on the hy pothesis that there are agreed-upon and valid 
control systems that will monitor the results. 

Senator Magnuson. I understand that. 

Secretary Gates. I am not going to be asked about any particular 
weapons system in connection with disarmament. 

Senator Macnuson. If you are going to disarm, you are going to 
have to cut out something; i isn’t that. correct ¢ 

Secretary GarTes. Any agreement on disarmament that develops 
will come to the Senate in the form of a tre aty. 

Senator Maenuson. I understand that but if you are going to dis. 
arm you have got to eliminate or reduce certain weapons. I would 
wonder what priority of weapons or of our defense, you would 
suggest would come within the negotiations or the phasing of 
disarmament ? 

Secretary Gates. I would not know until the time for the disarma- 
ment. 

Senator Magnuson. You would not know. 

Secretary Gates. I would not have any idea until I knew what we 
were talking about. 

Senator Magnuson. Suppose I should ask you right now, which 
one would you give priority to? 

Secretary Gates. I wouldn’t know, sir, because I wouldn’t know 
what the terms were. 

Senator Macnuson. Suppose the terms were predicated upon full 
inspection, as I understand the West is going to propose. Suppose 
that was agreed to? What broad section or segment of our defense 
would be subject to disarmament ? 

I think the American people want to know what we are going to 
disarm. 

Secretary Gares. We are not going to disarm anything until we 
have an approved treaty. 

Secretary Macnuson. I understand that. 

Secretary Gates. I think it would be terribly misleading to pre- 
judge this, and I would not know how to answer your question. 

Senator Macnuson. You wouldn’t know. That is an answer to the 
question. 
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Now I want to ask you one question that is somewhat unrelated. 
As you know in the Defense Department, a very important meeting 
is taking place now in Geneva. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 


DEFENSE POSITION ON TERRITORIAL LIMITS OF LAW OF THE SEA 


Senator Macnuson. Has the Defense Department taken any official 
stand on the territorial limits of the law of the sea that you know of ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Magnuson. What is that stand ? 

Secretary Gates. I am only hesitating to determine whether this 
is part of negotiating procedures that I might not be permitted to 
disclose, Senator. I believe it is, and I would like to tell you in private 
what our stand is if that is satisfactory. 


MERCHANT MARINE IS FOURTH ARM OF DEFENSE 


Senator Magnuson. Allright. I would like the Secretary, when he 
has time, to cover another matter that might seem unrelated here but 
it won’t be unrelated if something happens. The Defense Department 
has said many, many times that they consider the merchant marine 
literally the fourth arm of our defense, or of our security. Is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Gates. I have heard a lot of things suggested as fourth 
arms, Senator. I have never heard that expression applied to the 
merchant marine, to tell you the truth. 

But I don’t dispute it. 

Senator Magnuson. I think when we discuss security, this is just as 
important as missiles, airplanes or other military hardware, and the 
logistics people in Defense have said so. Would the Defense De- 
yartment send a simple answer to the committee as to whether or not 
it thinks the American merchant marine is adequate enough to fit 
into this broad concept of defense, that you, in your statement, say is 
adequate. Could that be done? 

Secretary Gares. I would like to take a look at it, because I really 
don’t feel that we have taken a recent enough look for me to practi- 
cally answer the question. 

Senator Macnuson. I would appreciate that, and several other 
Senators would. 

(The information is as follows :) 

An essential part of an acceptable overall national defense position is a 
modern and effective American merchant marine. To the maximum degree 
possible it is preferred that our defense requirements for shipping capability 


be satisfied by ships that can be employed profitably in peacetime commercial 
trade. 

The adequacy of our merchant marine to meet our defense requirement as 
based on our war plan, is the subject of periodic review by the Department of 
Defense and the Department of Commerce. Similar joint appraisal is made 
annually by the Maritime Administration and the Navy Department. In addi- 
tion, in 1959, a separate study called Project Walrus was conducted under the 
auspice of the National Academy of Sciences and the National Research Coun- 
al This study was titled “The Role of the U.S. Merchant Marine in National 

urity.” 

From these reviews and studies, the present evaluation of the adequacy of 
our merchant marine for defense purposes is: today we have a quantitative 
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adequacy of shipping under effective U.S. control to meet our needs in limited 
war. For general war, our merchant shipping is considered marginally ade- 
quate in quantity. For both limited and general war needs, there are major 
qualitative inadequacies in the American merchant marine. These inadequacies 
stem principally from obsolescence and slow speed. The replacement of aging 
ships of World War II design is an important requirement for our overall 
defense posture. 

Senator SarronstaLL. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator MaGcnuson. Yes. 

Senator Sarronsrau.. I think it might be helpful to the Secretary 
if you referred him to the speech President Eisenhower made in Los 
Angeles in 1952 on that subject. I think the Senator correctly quoted 
him. 

Senator Macenvuson. I don’t want to talk about 1952 because we 
have gone way down the hill since then. 

Senator Symineron. We have been cut a little by the other side on 
this time angle. Senator Martin. 


SERVICE REQUIREMENTS HAVE HISTORICALLY EXCEEDED FINAL BUDGETS 


Senator Martin. Mr. Secretary, we have had considerable dis- 
cussion in these hearings about the views of several generals regard- 
ing the amount of funds needed for certain equipment and weapons. 

I want them to come and tell us what they think they need. But is 
it expected that a Chief of Staff of any service or the chief of any 
special branch of the service will attempt to portray the indispens- 
ability of that branch and argue for its expansion ? 

Secretary Gates. It has been historically true that the requirements 
of the services, as they see them, have been greater than have been 
finally approved. 

Senator Martin. That is their job to bring us the picture as they see 
it in their special branch of the service. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator Martin. That does not mean that they are at loggerheads 
with you on your overall judgment. They are arguing for their 
particular branch of the service. I think they would be very odd 
chiefs of staff or chiefs of branch if they ceased to portray the best 
qualities and best needs of their particular branch. 

Secretary Gares. They are all highly responsible, reliable, and 
greatly respected people, and I would hope they would always tell the 
Congress precisely what they believe. 


SECRETARY GATES WAS ONCE IN HORSE CAVALRY 


Senator Martin. I went through this very realistically in 1941 to 
1945 with the substitution of the armored force for the horse cavalry. 
We had an awfully hard time getting horse cavalry out of the picture. 
Calvarymen even wore their spurs quite a while after their horses 
went off the Armed Forces list. 

Secretary Gares. I was in the horse cavalry for 9 years myself. 

Senator Marrtn. I admired calvarymen for their spunk, but I don’t 
want to take their judgment as final for what I hola do in continu- 
ing or expanding their particular arm of the service. That is the 
position you are in also. 
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You have to reach an overall judgment. Is not the present organ- 
‘gation of the Department of Defense functioning satisfactorily not- 
withstanding divergent views of responsible leaders within the 

ple S 


department ¢ 
DEFENSE ORGANIZATION SHOULD BE LEFT TO SHAKE DOWN 


Secretary GATEs. I think that over the months ahead we can. prob- 
ably improve administratively some of the procedures within the 
organization. But my personal opinion is that the organization 
which has been changed twice in recent years should be left to shake 
down. I believe its framework is correct, and that it will continue to 
shake down and operate effectively. : Bu 

Senator Martin. It strikes me that there is no particular difficulty 
in the armed services in the matter of recognition of the President as 
Yommander in Chief of the armed services in the administration and 
control of our armed services. 

They must recognize him as the Commander in Chief. 

Secretary Gates. Certainly. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER WOULD NOT IMPOUND FUNDS ARBITRARILY 


Senator Martin. And we do not tolerate the crossing over into 
other branches of the Government to supplant the President in that 
role. I remember the struggle we had in creating the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals. Some people wanted to put that under the Supreme 
Court. But that would cut into the functioning of the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. We had to bear that. in 
mind in our committee when the Court of Military Appeals was 
developed from 1945 to 1949. Yes, I think we need, here in Congress, 
to play the proper role of Congress in doing all we can to create and 
maintain adequate Armed Forces, but not to supplant our opinion for 
the opinion of those responsible for carrying out the Armed Forces 
program in the field of strategic planning and tactical operations. 

Notwithstanding that, is it not true that even though the President 
as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, has the power to 
impound funds appropriated by Congress, President Eisenhower will 
not exercise that power arbitrarily 4 

Secretary Gates. I am sure of that. 

Senator Martin. I am as certain of it as I can be, and I wouldn’t 
be alarmed if he should overrule my decision as a Member of the 
Senate in what we should spend, if he wants to impound those funds. 

I know they have been impounded in the past. \s a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives, I went 
through the reorganization of the Air Force, in 1946. I know we 
had 90 some air groups then, and Army officials came over and asked 
for the authorization of 70 air groups and we gave it to them because 
they asked for it. Although some of us wanted to authorize up to 
90 air groups, President Truman, however, reduced the number of 
air groups to 48, 

That was an experience we have had many times. I never thought 
then, that Congress should overrule President Truman’s decision 
although some individual Congressmen freely expressed their diverg- 
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ent views. That is a part of the function of Congress; but I stil] 
hope that no one in this Congress will attempt to overrule the Ppegj- 
dent in his function as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forees, 


LORD KEYNES QUOTED LENIN ON DEBAUCHING CURRENCY OF FREER 
NATIONS 


Now getting beck to this quotation that I jumped in with a moment 
ago. I happen to have been a student of Russian foreign policy over 
the past 40 years or so, and I have looked far and long for the quotation 
of Stalin along the lines discussed a few minutes ago. 

Senator Jackson. I believe you mean Lenin, Senator Martin. 

Senator Martin. Lenin, I should have said. I searched the records 
for Lenin’s statements along the line discussed above. 

Senator Jackson. I didn’t raise the question. 

Senator Martin. I thought you made some reference to the Library 
of Congress. 

Senator Jackson. Let me just state it very simply. Senator Wiley 
referred to Lenin as having said, in substance, that their objective 
would be to bankrupt us. This question again popped up in our hear- 
ings when Mr. Sprague was present. Senator Robertson pointed out 
then at the time of the hearings, that he had had that question re- 
searched by the Library of Congress and the answer was that Lenin 
had not said it. Weagain had the statement brought up-to-date as of 
2 or 3 weeks ago, and the statement by the Library and by Soviet and 
Russian scholars is to the effect that they have been unable to find 
where Lenin ever made such a statement or a comparable one. 

Senator Martin. Yes. The Library also wrote me on the subject 
several years ago, and at that time they made the statement that the 
nearest approach to it they could find was from a statement made by 
John Maynard Keynes of Britain who made the following statement 
in a book called “The Economic Consequences of the Peace”: Lenin 
is said to have declared that the best way to destroy the capitalist 
system was to debauch the currency. I agree with you that he never 
said anything stronger than that so far as I can find. 

Senator Jackson. You are quoting Keynes now, the great monetary 
expert, which is more than hearsay. 

Senator Martin. He is the author of the so-called Keynesian theory 
and he isthe one who made the statement. 

I just wanted to agree with you, Senator, that there is no known 
direct quotation of Lenin on this point. 

Senator Jackson. All I know is what we were advised. 

Senator Marttn. Of course, debauching the currency is another way 
of saying “uncontrolled inflation” and we are today trying to hold 
this budget within reasonable bounds to help avoid debauching our 
currency. 

Senator Jackson. Would you yield at this point? 

Senator Symrneton. Senator Martin, this comes out of your time. 

Senator Martin. I am through, and I yield the floor. 

Senator Symrneton. Senator Anderson ? 
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SECRETARY GATES DID NOT EXAMINE RUSSIAN NUCLEAR STOCKPILE 
FIGURES 


Senator ANpEeRSON. I hope, Mr. Secretary, you don’t mind my stay- 
ing in a field that I spend more time on than any other. 
I would like to refer to page 4, item 2, of your prepared statement: 
We have nuclear weapons that exceed the U.S.S.R. by several times in total 
destructive power. 
Do you refer to the individual bang of the individual weapon or do 
vou refer to the total stockpile? 
“ Secretary Gates. Total. 
Senator Anperson. Did you have a chance to examine Russian stock- 
pile figures to satisfy yourself on that point? 
Secretary GATES. No, sir. 
Senator Anperson. How do you make that statement then ? 
Secretary Gates. From the estimates that we have on the subject. 
Senator AnpErson. Then in the third line you say— 


We have, in combination, enough to bring destruction to anyone who attacks us. 


If you rely on those estimates in the first statement, would you 
then say the Russians have enough to do the same thing? 
Is their stockpile sufficient ? 


RUSSIANS HAVE SUBSTANTIAL NUCLEAR STOCKPILE 


Secretary Gates. I am going on the principle in my second state- 
ment that we are attacked first, and we have enough to destroy him 
after this attack, which is the validity of our deterrent posture. 

Senator Anperson. I am only trying to find out if you think they 
have a substantial stockpile, also. 

Secretary Garters. Yes, sir, I think they have. 


STATEMENT RUSSIA NOT ENGAGED IN CRASH ICBM PROGRAM QUESTIONED 


Senator AnpErrson. You say near the bottom of that page: 
The U.S.S.R. is not engaged in a crash program for ICBM development. 


Does that come from the national intelligence estimates of some 
kind ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. That is interesting, because if you saw scientists 
who showed up at the Geneva Conference in 1955, who were at that 
time experts in thermonuclear power and biology ‘and medicine, and 
all of them have been quoted in the missile field, that might indicate 
to you that Russia does have some interest in missiles, 

Did the Russians recently test out a missile that went some 7,760- 
plus miles with a CEP of less than 2 miles ? 

Secretary Gates. I only know what they said about the CEP, but 
they went the distance. 

Senator Anperson. When they positioned their devices for meas- 
uring how accurately it would fall, it fell right where they thought 
it was going to fall, didn’t it ? 

Secretary Gares. I can’t ae to that personally, Senator An- 
derson, but it was a good shot. I don’t mean to minimize it. 
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WE CAN FIRE U.S. MISSLE 8,000 MILES NOW 


Senator Anperson. That is all I wanted you to acknowledge, that 
it was a good shot. I think it was a very good shot. Now, if it was 
a very good shot, would that indicate they might have improved 
something on their old missiles that traveled less than 6,000 miles? 

Secretary Garrs. It would mean that they carried a different weight 
warhead or they made some changes in the missile. Yes, it would 
mean it was an extended range missile compared to the others [ 
presume, although they might have fired the others at closer range 

efore they tried the longerrange. I don’t know. 

Senator ANprErson. Do you think we will be able to get an 8,000-mile 
missile without nuclear propulsion / 

Secretary Gates. Yes, 1 believe we can do this as of the present 
time. 

Senator Anperson. And having reliable guidance in it. 

Secretary Gates. I believe so, and I also believe, and think it should 
be said in that connection, that this is longer than it need fly for the 
mission that it is assigned. 

Senator Anperson. They did not think so. I don’t say they were 
wrong, but they thought it was worthwhile to go a long distance, 
and so forth. You say also on page 5, and I hope not to take too 
much time: 


At the present the Department of Defense has no specific military require- 
ments for so-called superboosters. 


Secretary Gares. That is correct, sir. 


PROJECT ROVER COULD PROVIDE SUPERBOOSTER FOR MILITARY SPACE 
PROGRAMS 


Senator Anperson. Do you feel it would be an advantage in the 
Department to take a more aggressive position on the development of 
nuclear propulsion or various types of missiles? 

Secretary Gates. Senator, I have participated with you and your 
committee on that subject as of about a year ago, and I have not looked 
at it since. The status of the program to which you refer, I guess, 
is the nuclear-powered aircraft, is that correct ? 

Senator Anperson. No; not nearly as much as Project ROVER. 

Secretary Gates. Oh, yes. 

Senator Anperson. I have greater hopes with Project ROVER, 
and we have had a little bit of a delay—I don’t say too long a delay— 
and some budget troubles that stem not only from the Space Agency 
but from the Air Force. 

There are many people who believe that if we hope to attain ability 
to put large objects in space, we have to search for it in the specific 
impulse that we can get from nuclear fuels instead of the specific im- 
pulse from even the most exotic chemical fuel that has not as yet been 
developed. 

Therefore, I hope that when you say you have no program for su- 
perboosters, that you might think at least of the nuclear propulsion 
devices that are possible to use as superboosters. 

Secretary Gates. I know the Senator is a great student and expert 
on this subject. What I meant when I made my statement was that 
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our present military satellite requirements ‘an be met by the propul- 
sion systems that we have, or will have, related to our intercontinental 
ballistic missile program. At the moment, there is no specific mili- 
tary vehicle or satellite that is a requirement of the Department of 
Defense which would require a large booster of the su perbooster type. 

However, this does not mean that the Department of Defense should 
not maintain a very serious interest in the development of these 
boosters, because it is highly likely that a military requirement of 
the future will develop in space. 


PROJECT ORION HAS BEEN SHIFTED TO AIR FORCE 


Senator ANDERSON. Project ORION has been mentioned. I don’t 
know whether the nature of it is classified. We don’t need to get 
into that, but the Project ORION is of some interest in this field 
because, at one of the laboratories, one of the men whose name is on 
the patent for the hydrogen bomb, had an idea and he tried to get 
some money through the Atomic Energy Commission to develop it. 
They did a little miscellaneous work but could not get the money. 
Yet the man who was his assistant was picked up by one of the com- 
panies which then came in and sold the Defense Department a $40 
million contract without any trouble. We wish that we could get 
the Department of Defense, I do at least, somewhat more interested 
in some of these very promising things where their costs would be 
extremely low. While the ROVER budget was cut only a very few 
millions of dollars, I recently read a news item in, I think, Nucleonics 
which said Project ORION now had no fixed place of abode. The 
Space Agency had dropped it; ARPA had dropped it and it was 
now back on the doorstep of the Air Force. Isn’t it back there now? 

Secretary Gates. I believe it is assigned to the Air Force, Senator. 

Senator ANpERSON. Yes; but it has had a little route back and 
forth from here to there. Nobody seems to want to work on it, yet 
you have a very large budget for it in Department of Defense while 
the budget request for the Atomic Energy Commission was completely 
denied. I recognize that is not your responsibility. 

Secretary Gates. It may have been. I am not certain of this, 
but it may have been one of these projects that was with the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency that we have been transferring 
out due to the changed organization of that Agency, and assigning 
to the services, as it seemed appropriate to do. 

If that is so, then the assignment to the Air Force will make good 
sense. 


FULL FIGURES WOULD SHOW SURPRISING RUSSIAN NUCLEAR STRENGTH 


Senator Anperson. Now, to come back to that first sentence of 
your prepared statement again: 
_ We have nuclear weapons that exceed those of the U.S.S.R. by several times 
in total destructive power. 
Isn't this one of the things that gets us into these rows again, because 


we can’t go back and use classified information to discuss your 
statement ¢ 
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Secretary Gates. I would certainly not want to get into a row and 
I certainly don’t want to be confusing. I believe this i iS & correct 
statement that between us we would agree to. 

Senator Anprrson. I believe we would, but if we had the fyl] 
figures it might show rather surprising Russian strength. 


THE RUSSIANS HAVE TOP SCIENTISTS WORKING ON MISSILES 


General Walsh, the Air Force Chief of Intelligence, was asked 
some questions about the Russians’ ability to build up their missile 
production, and the language is all full of the words “delete, delete, 
delete,” and “deleted.” “Nev ertheless, it is clear that he believes the 
Russians could produce considerably more missiles without resorting 
to a crash program. 

One question he was asked was: 

In other words, they could even [deleted] your estimates if they wanted a 
full capability. Is that right? 

General Walsh replied: “Without question.” 

I understand from the previous questioning, that it must mean 
they could produce more missiles than we think they are now doing 
or Plante to do, if they wanted to. Yet the statement is left that 
the U.S.S.R. is not engaged in any crash program for ICBM 
development. 

I only hope the fact that they have pulled top scientists away 
from their pet projects and put them on missiles and that they have 
started developing a very long-range missile might persuade you 
that they are doing some w ork in that field. 

Secretary Gares. The crash program refers, of course, to produc- 
tion, and there might be people working on research in missiles. 

Senator Anperson. That is all. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Case? 


AGREES WITH GENERAL SCHRIEVER WE COULD HAVE HAD MORE ICBM’S 
TODAY 


Senator Cast of New Jersey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Reserv- 
ing questions concerning the Secretary’s statement and the intelligence 
estimates for the executive session, which the acting chairman and 
the members of the committee were gracious enough to accede to at 
my request, I would like to ask at this time one or two clarifying 
questions on other matters. 

Counsel, early in his questioning, referred to a statement by Gen- 
eral Schriever that if we had made different decisions 2 years ago, 
we could have more ICBM’s now. In that connection you stated that 
you were reviewing the program on ICBM’s at the present time. 

Does this review involve the possibility of doing now what Gen- 
eral Schriever said we could have done then, or are your considera- 
tions dealing with different systems than those as to which different 
decisions 2 years ago could not have been accelerated ? 

Secretary Gates. Senator, if I understand what you mean, and 
Tam trying to understand what General Schriever meant, you mean 
that General Schriever : said that if we had started 2 years ago, we 
would have had the lead time behind us and we would have had in 
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construction—leadtime being quite long in case of hardened missile 
sites—we would have had an opportunity to put into being additional 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. _ 

This is true, but we made a decision to go more rapidly toward the 
second generation missiles which we believed were better, namely 
the MINUTEMAN and POLARIS as opposed to the others. _ 

Now the variety of alternatives that I now have under review, 
which is part of the normal process of review, deals with putting in 
additional missiles and reviewing the times and costs pertaining to 
what these missiles would do; that is, at what time period and for how 
much and how effective they would be in relation to all of the other 
programs. So they deal with the same missiles. They deal in some 
eases with an augmentation of those missiles that General Schriever 
was referring to. 

Senator Case of New Jersey. Thank vou, Mr. Secretary. The other 
question that I thought might be clarified has, at least in part, been 
clarified by subsequent questions. Senator Symington made a state- 
ment in which I understood him to say, in effect, that we now had 
decided to cancel out all development of the B—70. 

This is not my understanding as to the present decision. 

Secretary Gates. No. 


B-70 IS NOT BEING DEVELOPED AS A WEAPONS SYSTEM 


Senator Casr of New Jersey. Or the present activity, and I wonder, 
to the extent you think it is desirable, if you might review what. we 
are doing about the B-70 program, very briefly and in your own way? 

Secretary Gates. I think Senator Symington said that we were 
not going to develop a weapons system in the prototypes we were 
producing, and he is correct. What we are going to do is develop 
2 prototype aircraft that will be flvable hopefully at the speed of 3 
times the speed of sound, and we will learn more about the program. 
We have $75 million, I believe, in the budget for this year for this 
purpose—toward the initial cost of these two prototypes? 

Then Senator is correct. Senator Symington is correct in saying 
that this is not a development of weapons system components. 

Senator Symrneton. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Case of New Jersey. That is exactly my understanding. 
Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. My position is that you are postponing the 
B-70 for fiscal reasons. Yet, you are saying the reason that you are 
not going ahead with it is because you are not sure of it. 

Am I to understand that if you were sure of it, you would go ahead 
and build it, and if you did not think it was necessary, you would not 
build it? According to the testimony of General White, the B-70 
would probably go much faster than the mach 3 that you talk about. 
AllI say is again we are in effect abandoning the research and develop- 
ment of any true supersonic aircraft for the future in the Air Force, 
inthe Navy, and commercially. I thank the Senator. 

Senator Case of New Jersey. I am very happy to yield to the acting 
chairman. I am still a little bit concerned that his very last statement 
Is not quite an accurate summary of what is going on. I don’t think 
we are abandoning this development as I understand it, but rather 
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we are taking it at a somewhat slower pace pending a decision which 
is under review now as to whether it should be gone into as a yl] 
scale weapons system. 


B-70 DECISION WAS NOT A FISCAL DECISION 


Secretary Gares. That is right. I would like to say that it 
is not a fiscal reason. Everything, of course, has money assigned to 
it, but the decision on the B—70 was not a fiscal decision. It was made 
because we are taking a whole new step in the state of the art involvip, 
certain components and metals I believe that are nonexistent, that 
have to be developed. We are also running, as I previously testified 
into competition with other systems for the mission, and there are 
other doubts on paper pertaining to this system that have to be 
thought through. 

These were the doubts that really led to this decision which was 
terribly, carefully reviewed by the President and by the advisory 
people of the Government, throughout all fields of responsibility, 
military, scientific, and other persons who could contribute to this 
decision. Now any compromise is not a clear-cut decision. It would 
be better to cut it off clean or to proceed with it. But we thought we 
would learn from these two protoypes. We would also have more time 
to review our other programs in relation to the system. 

Senator Casr of New Jersey. I thank the Secretary and I reserve 
for the executive hearing the matter discussed earlier. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Jackson ? 


WE MUST APPRAISE OUR STRIKING POWER ON BASIS ENEMY WILL STRIKE 
THE FIRST BLOW 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, just a couple of questions. 

I think you made a fine statement, and I agree with a lot of the 
statements. For instance, on page 1 you said: 
The Communist military requirements are vastly different. 

On page 4 you also stated : 


We have nuclear weapons that exceed those of the U.S.S.R. by several times in 
total destructive power. 

Now isn’t it a fact that inasmuch as we are dealing with an enemy 
that will have the advantage of the first strike capability, that this 
places a greater burden on us to have a survivable retaliatory system, 
or as you have used it and I have used it for several years, an invulner- 
able deterrent capability. 

Secretary Gates. Yes; this is true. 

Senator Jackson. Sothat I mean the statement—— 

Secretary Gates. Does put a serious responsibility 

Senator Jackson (continuing). When you say we don’t want to 
match the Soviets just missile for missile, it is a matter of having a 
missile that is survivable. 

Secretary Garrs. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. When you talk about SAC’s striking power being 
awesome, I agree with that statement standing by itself. It is less 
awesome, however, if you give the enemy the capability that we must 
in our planning; namely, that they will strike first. Is this not true! 
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Secretary Gates. Yes. We have to appraise the effect of permitting 
him the first strike against the United States. 

Senator JACKSON. I agree with you, as I said a moment ago, that we 
have more weapons—nuclear and thermonuclear—than the Soviets 
in total destructive power and in numbers. But thermonuclear capa- 
bility and nuclear capability are inseparable from deliverability, are 
they not ? 

Secretary Gates. As a deterrent, certainly. You must have a 
system. 


MORE MISSILES ARE NOT THE TOTAL ANSWER TO AN INVULNERABLE 
DETERRENT 


Senator Jackson. I mean to draw on Senator Wiley’s analogy with 
my next question. I believe it involves sort of a fallacy. If you have 
three pistols and I have one, but if I fire first, why those extra two 
pistols you have don’t do much good, do they ? 

Secretary Gates. Oh, yes, they do good depending on the circum- 
stances; depending on the time of warning; depending on the reliabil- 
ity of the attack against you, and so forth. All these factors come 
into play. { 

Senator Jackson. I was just using Senator Wiley’s analogy. If 
you are sitting there with three pistols and I fire first, you don’t have 
time to use even your first one, do you? 

Secretary Gates. On that hypothesis, I assume that you would out- 
draw me, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. The real problem, and I think you tried to make 
this statement, just putting in more missiles in itself, if they can be 
destroyed before you can use them, does not add to this invulnerable 
deterrent that you referred to. Isthat not correct ? 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. More missiles add to his prob- 
lem, he needs more missiles to take them out. They, therefore, add 
tohis requirements. But more missiles per se are not the total answer. 


PLANNED PLACEMENT OF ICBM SITES DOES NOT DECREASE THEIR 
SURVIVABILITY 


Senator Jackson. Of course. In that connection, it is a matter of 
public record, Mr. Chairman, that our ICBM’s are being placed for 
reasons of economy adjacent to our SAC bases, are they not? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t know that the reasons were economy. I 
believe it was a sensible way. I believe the Air Force determined that 
was the right way to do the business. 

Senator Jackson. You are using the housekeeping facilities, and 
we were told in the Armed Services Committee, that this is being done 
for reasons of economy. 

Secretary Gates. Let’s say economy and efficiency. 

Senator Jackson. I thought, however, in developing a deterrent 
capability you want to make sure it issurvivable. 

Is it always wise to place ICBM’s in an area where you already 
have manned bombers; where you are adjacent to cities, and to make 
them completely fixed 4 
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Secretary Gates. They have been very carefully evaluated in eop- 
nection with bomb damage assessment and analyses, and I believe 
that the distance between them insures their survivability in a way 
that is just as effective as if they were widely separated from the home 
base. 

MOBILITY OF OUR MISSILES ADDS TO ENEMY’S PROBLEM 


Senator Jackson. What do you have in mind to provide more 
survivable retaliatory deterrence? Iam referring, of course, to com- 
pletely hardened facilities which would be fixed. 

I’m referring to mobility on land which involves, I presume, push- 
ing ahead the MINUTEMAN, and mobility on and under the sea, 

I wonder what your thinking is on this. It seems to me that just 
talking about more missiles that are on fixed locations that can be 
destroyed in a surprise attack, does not really add to the enemy’s 
problem in the way it should. : 

Secretary Gates. It adds in an extraordinary way to his production 
demands. However, I agree with you, Senator, that the more mobile 
missiles, the more concealed missiles, the more invulnerable our de- 
terrent, the more effective that it is. And we are constantly working 
on the programs we have in being and thinking up other ideas which 
I am sure will develop. Just recently, for example, we are talking 
again, although we rejected it last year, about looking at POLARIS 
on surface ships. 


OVERSEAS LAND BASED POLARIS SYSTEM IS UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Senator Jackson. I completely agree with vou. That was turned 
down. Of course, Admiral Burke’s request for six additional 
POLARIS subs was also turned down. 

What about the use of POLARIS overseas in connection with the 
mutual security program, with our bilateral and NATO agreements 
with our allies? There you would have a mobile system, of shorter 
range, it istrue than MINUTEMAN. 

Secretary Gates. This is also under review. 


MINUTEMAN CANNOT USE ADDITIONAL MONEY 


Senator Jackson. I am pleased to hear that. Now what about 
the MINUTEMAN program? Do you feel that additional funds 
would speed the time when we would achieve what, I think, is one 
of the finest deterrent systems that has a survivable capability? 

Secretary Gates. Up until now, with constant urging too, I have 
been advised that there is no way we can usefully spend any addi- 
tional money on the MINUTEMAN to accelerate its procurement 
and placement in operational status. I have asked this question, and 
I received that answer repeatedly. ; 

We have, as you know, established or agreed to go ahead and build, 
a production facility for the MINUTEMAN, 

Senator Jackson. I would hope that the supporting launching sys- 
tems would move as rapidly on a concurrent basis as the production 
system. 
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This is one of the real problems, is it not, in connection with a fully 
operational or an on-launcher capability, when you talk about ballis- 
tic missiles. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I hope you will recheck that just to make sure 
we are leaving no stones unturned for reasons of finance. 

Secretary Gates. The whole thing could change, you know, at any 
time. But this is presently correct testimony. 


B-70 DEVELOPMENT FOR COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Senator Jackson. In connection with the B-70, I think here again 
is a classic example where budgets cause a lot of difficulty, Mr. Secre- 
tary. I have the feeling that the B-70 is more than just another 
manned bomber. If I recall my history correctly, we have had to 
rely on the development effort connected with manned bombers to 
put us ahead in commercial aviation. It does seem to me that. we are 
going to find ourselves in a situation where once again the Russians 
may well come out with a commercial aircraft of supersonic speed 
and we will be behind. 

I would hope that within the administration some consideration 
would be given to this weapons system on the basis of its meeting 
more than just a manned bomber requirement. I do feel that it has 
an impact on our prestige in connection with commercial aviation. 

I think that there are certain additional military uses that are 
applicable, and certainly it has a great ability to provide rapid air- 
lift support in case of limited war. 

Secretary Gares. I can only repeat that I can personally assure 
you it was not a fiscal decision. I can personally assure you in this 
case that it was not, because I personally participated in the conver- 
sations at all levels on this program. But I agree with you that 

Senator Jackson. I had the impression from the testimony we have 
received that each of the services were given budget guidelines which 
in effect, gives them a ceiling. 

Secretary Garters. No, but the B-70 and.other programs were sepa- 
rated out and reviewed as programs, and we never got to the Service 
budgets until we were through with the programs. The B-70 was 
an Air Force program, and frankly, we didn’t know what the Air 
Force total was when we were reviewing the budget. We reviewed 
theentire budget this year by programs. 





WE SHOULD SHOW DARING IN DEVELOPING IMPORTANT PROGRAMS 


Senator Jackson. All I can say is that we must be a little more 
daring, Mr. Secretary, in some of these things. These are times when 
we do have to move concurrently, knowing that there are hazards 
that some items may not prove out. 

_ I felt that from the beginning on POLARIS. I was recommend- 
ing POLARIS when no one was much interested in it. 

Secretary Gates. You were very helpful to me at that time. 

_ Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. I have so much faith 
in this, in our engineers, our designers, and the talent that we have, 
as I am sure you have, that I feel we should be willing once in a while 


ito take a chance on these important things. 
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If we don’t, we are going to come out second. Coming out second 
is equivalent to not coming out, when you are dealing with crucial 
weapons systems. That is : all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Senator Case of South Dakota? 


B-70 IMPORTANT FOR COMMERCIAL AVIATION BUT NOT FOR 
WAR 


LIMITED 


Senator Case of South Dakota. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Secretary, I, too, was attracted by your testimony with respect to the 
B-70. I hope the Senator from W ashington can wait just a minute 
because I want to follow up on the questions he was asking. 

I was struck by your reference to the B—70 as a competing system 
with ATLAS, TITAN, MINUTEMAN, and POLARIS as a missile 
system. 

I had been under the impression that the B—70 had potentials both 
in the commercial or civilian field and the military field. For example, 
I thought that the B-70, if developed satisfactorily, offered capa- 
bilities in conventional war as well as ina nuclear war. And ATLAS. 
TITAN, MINUTEMAN, and POLARIS are primarily nuclear war 
Ww eapons are they not ? 

Secretary Gares. This might be debatable and I would rather 
hear expert testimony on it. My judgment is that the B—70 is a stra- 
tegic bomber for a strategic bombing mission, and that it would be of 
very little or no use in limited war. However, I would not argue at 
all with Senator Jackson that it had implications for the future of 
commercial aviation, if someone wants a commercial airplane for some 
reason that goes over mach 3. And it has the implications in the 
advancement of the state of art of manned aircraft. 

There is no question about that. 

Senator Jackson. Will the Senator yield at that point for clarifi- 
cation ? 

What concerned me budgetwise Mr. Secretary, is that some other 
branch of the Government, the CAB, will want money for assisting 
our commercial aviation industry to provide this kind of commercial 
carrier. Sooner or later we are going to be paying for it although it 
may be out of a different pocket. 

Senator Case of South Dakota. Mr. Secretary, would you say that 
the B-70 program has been abandoned or merely that you are con- 
tinuing the research and development before you commit yourself to 
a volume production program. 

Secretary Garss. I would say the latter. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE SPENDING HAS INCREASED 


Senator Cast of South Dakota. Now there was another area of tes- 
timony earlier, and, I thought, one of the most significant points 
coming up in this hearing, was the presentation of counsel concerning 
the budget estimates for ballistic missiles from 1955 through 1960 as 
compared with the actual expenditures for the program. 

Did you note the figures ? 

Do you agree in substance that there was a substantial difference 
between the ‘budget estimates and what was actually spent in carrymg 
out the program ? 
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Secretary Gares. I have here a paper showing the money that was 
spent, and as I look at the last three or four, this was correct. But you 
must recall until 1956 or 1955, there was very little money spent. 

Senator Cass of South Dakota. Yes, I recognize that. 

Secretary Gates. We are now up to three and a half. I have the 
money. I don’t have the initial request that counsel was referring to. 

Senator Case of South Dakota. I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that the table Mr. Gates has may be inserted in the record. 

Senator Syminetron. Objections? Without objection. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


DEFENSE OBLIGATIONAL PROGRAM FOR MISSILE SYSTEMS (FiscaL Years 1946-60) 


DOD obligational program for missile systems,’ 1946-60 


| 
| 


|Other surface-| All other Grand total, 











Fiscal year IR/ICBM | to-surface missile all missile 
| programs | missile programs programs 
| | programs 

“ beth laa die -| ; pails jo 
1946 and prior. ....--------------------------- me 2 19 51 72 
Drak thecn when nnncncwen ese nner esescneswcecn|senccesannenn= | 20 38 58 
acc bRGiedh ip etn tine sinh orb ~ n> napidodeesdeeu 0.3 | 36 45 81 
PE iKchschucedeeeegennnscenuvianocesscin ai 45 53 98 
SE edb skbasobsesqndobdnsmndchsan hk eo adosdkhe 65 69 134 
eter ecraccoccewnccesqweenecnnewececenace 5 185 598 784 
Dbtkddaeccssacccotesencesecennancscosescncen 8 239 818 | 1, 058 
Se iiieiicenblinem oir gh sinenthn nein attains thigh Sahay a 3 403 760 | 1, 166 
ede tnocknasnghinudacscangenncsucees 14 336 717 1, 067 
ite diddacn~ apie onkisesssacosnnhdus 159 398 911 | 1, 468 
rhs ens nwnednonnpsetugadsinanhdpeshi 26 387 | 1, 368 2, 281 
basen sen encactceoriceeecubtosress 1, 401 603 2, 502 4, 506 
Ee iniiinscacwndguneniperemlahcnre adios 2, 150 639 | 2, 391 5, 180 
Ns ih iricceinie sions dinoices Hite wtih agin yee 2, 946 685 | 3, 269 6, 900 
SE a ae ee ee ae ee 3, 303 509 | 3, 173 | 6, 985 
abt nitGndionnknsaceaatinhbebneoneceéee 3, 424 383 3, 155 | 6, 962 





1 Program data reflected in this table cover the development and capital costs involved in missile pro- 
grams, ie., the cost of bringing missile systems to operational status plus the costs of proeuring missiles 
and related equipment for operational purposes. These data include all procurement, construction and 
research and development programs directly associated with missile programs. These figures do not include 
military pay, operation and maintenance costs for operational missile units and sites and include only those 
shipbuilding and aircraft costs directly associated with providing missile capability. 

1 Fiseal' year 1960 data are preliminary estimates; fiscal year 1961 data represent projected’ programing. 


Notg.—Estimates are subject to minor revision due to program adjustments. 


COMMENT BY THE ACTING CHAIRMAN, SENATOR SYMINGTON 


In order that the above table not contribute to misunderstanding and confu- 
sion, it should be read with several factual points in mind: 

1, While the question asks for the amounts of money put into ICBM and IRBM 
programs, the table includes figures for all types of missiles, not just medium- 
and long-range ballistic missiles. 

2. The rocket engines now used in our presently operating ICBM’s and IRBM’s 
were under continuous development since 1946, but the funds spent on such de- 
velopment were attributed to the NAVAHO—a non-ballistic missile—and hence 
do not appear in the IR-ICBM column. 

3. Billions were spent on the basic development of nuclear weapons, so essen- 
tial te the IR-ICBM program, during the earlier years on the table, but are not 
reflected in the funds listed for those years. 

4. Gen. Bernard Schriever, the Air Force officer in charge of the ATLAS ICBM 
program, stated: “By 1950, Air Force development agencies felt that enough 
progress had been made in these areas [range-payload-accuracy-reentry prob- 
lems] *** [that] by 1953, impending solution of most of these problems allowed 
design and initial construction of ATLAS vehicles.” 

5. Research and development instituted during the earlier years had progressed 
to the point where, more recently, we have been able to go into the much more 
expensive portion of any research-development-production cyele—i.e., the proto- 
type and production phase itself. Combined with the most expensive feature, 
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the construction of the launching banes, the total expenditures for missiles have 
risen. 


UNDERESTIMATE OF BALLISTIC MISSILE FUND REQUIREMENTS REFLECTS 
CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


Senator Case of South Dakota. The point I want to make about 
this is what lapse of time or what leadtime is there between the time 
that you finalized the budget figures to present to Congress and the 
time of program execution ¢ 

Secretary Gates. Well, Senator, it would depend on the program, 
We start working on the budget about this time of year, the fisca] 
1962 budget in the services, and a great many people devote a lot of 
time to it from now until it is finalized. It gets into serious discus- 
sions in the fall. Usually, depending upon other problems, around 
October and November it would be the subject of very serious diseus- 
sions. The budget is usually furnished for printing, if my memory 
is right, before the 15th of December. ; 

So around the first week in December it is pretty well established, 

Senator Cass of South Dakota. Finalized in December. Your pro- 
gram of execution would be, roughly, perhaps 18 months later. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I think that would be a fair statement. 

Senator Case of South Dakota. Do you stand still during those 18 
months? 

Secretary Gates. No, we don’t. And of course we have been given, 
and Congress has recognized this, no year funds for procurement. 
This is often sufficient or is normally sufficient to carry over during the 
period of the summertime between sessions of Congress. 

Senator Case of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
time limitation will prevent me from pursuing the question, but I 
wanted to make this observation. The Secretary and others testifying 
for the Defense Department, used the phrase repeatedly that their 
program is under continuous review, which is as it should be in my 
judgment. 

I would hate to think that if they finalized their budget picture 
in December, that between that and a year from the following June 
they did not change their program if, during that 18-month period, 
they found there were some things that ought to be dropped and some 
things that ought to be augmented. 

So I am glad there is some difference between the budget figures 
and the program figures. It seems to me that without that we would 
be chained to estimates and pictures that were anywhere from 6 
months to a year and a half old. 

It seems to be there ought to be changes. There ought to be aug- 
mentations of some programs, and probably decreases in other pro- 
grams. Some programs ought to be dropped depending upon what 
you learn during this interim between the time you have submitted 
your budget and the time you spend your last dollar in a given fiscal 
year. 

Thank you. 

Secretary Gates. The authorizing committees and the Appropria- 
tions Committees of Congress have been very aware of what is called 
reprograming, and this has been very helpful because of this time 
period. There always has been this kind of reprograming in the 
process. 
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However, it is all the more urgent in these days of fast moving tech- 
nical advances, to have decisions not just programs, continuously 
reviewed. ' 

Senator Symrnoron. I would like to ask the committee for unani- 
mous agreement—having seen this statement that Secretary Gates 
had—that the committee be allowed to put a comment regarding it at 
the place it is put in the record. 

Senator Case of South Dakota. I have no objection. I thought it 
ought to be in along with the figures on the budget. 

Serie Symineton. I thank the Senator. 

Senator Cannon ? 

Senator Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, on 
page 1 of your statement you say : 


OUR MILITARY REQUIREMENTS MUST BE CONSISTENT WITH NATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 


Our military requirements must be based on our needs and consistent with 
national objectives. 

What are our national objectives to which you refer there ? 

Secretary Gates. First the unquestioned responsibility to deter and 
retaliate in connection with general war. Secondly to maintain a 
posture that will permit deployed forces to handle limited wars of 
all sizes and character. 

Third, to make a contribution to whatever cold war posture would 
be helpful to our foreign policy. 

Senator Cannon. Have those been our national objectives in that 
respect for some period of time ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Senator Cannon. And would that apply to long-range objectives 
as well as to immediate objectives? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. The reason I ask those questions is because of a 
speech you made on May 8, 1959, in which you said: 

We should ask scientists and industry to help us with fresh thinking on our 
long-range objectives and on our weapons systems. 

Secretary Gates. Maybe I ought to clarify. I thought we were 
talking about military objectives. Of course, there are other national 
objectives. 

Senator Cannon. In other words, in your speech you were not 
relating there specifically to long-range objectives of the military 
type‘ 
Secretary Gates. Total U.S. objectives. 

Senator Cannon. I see. I thought there was some conflict and I 
simply wanted to resolve it in my own mind. 


DECISION TO ACCELERATE BMEWS MADE SINCE JANUARY 1960 


Now, since you appeared before this committee last, have you re- 
vised any of the specific programs in the Department? For ex- 
ample, I am referring now to the ATLAS, the POLARIS, the air 
alert, BOMARC, MIDAS and so on? 
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Haye any of those programs been revised since you appeared he- 
fore the committee this year ? 

Secretary Gates. I haven’t appeared before the committee before 
this year, Senator. I appeared before the Armed Services Com. 
mittee. Ihave not appeared before this committee. 

Senator Cannon. I am sorry. I was attending that one also ag q 
member of the Armed Services Committee. I will change my ques- 
tion to relate to changes since the time you appeared before the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, the decision to augment, I mean accelerate 
the BMEWS system has been made since I appeared before the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Senator Cannon. And that is to give us an earlier warning capa- 
bility ? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. Now with reference to the BMEWS system, you 
indicate that agreement has been reached on the third location. I 
don’t suppose any construction has started there ? 

Secretary Gates. I believe it is just about to start and we now have 
under study the same thing that we did in connection with the sec- 
ond one, to see whether this can be accelerated. 

Senator Cannon. And if it isn’t classified, will you state when the 
BMEWS system will be completely operational for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

Secretary Gates. That information is classified, Senator. When it 
will bx completely operational is difficult to say. It will be in very 
good shape as we go along with the increments, however. 


BMEWS SYSTEM WILL PROVIDE EFFECTIVE WARNING AGAINST ATTACK 


Senator Cannon. If this is not classified, I wonder if you would 
state whether or not the BMEWS system is designed to protect only in 
a certain direction, and that the additional range indicated by the 
firing of the ICBM into the Pacific would indicate the Russians have 
a capability of firing from an entire different direction for which 
our BMEWS would not give us any warning? I don’t want to get 
into that if it is classified information. 

Secretary Gares. No, I understand, Senator. My understandings, 
and I think it is technically right, that the BMEWS system, when 
installed, will be completely effective. 

Senator Cannon. Will give us complete coverage? 

Secretary Gares. Yes. 


OUR DETERRENT IS ADEQUATE AS FAR AHEAD AS WE HAVE PLANNED 


Senator Cannon. You made the statement that our present defense 
plans are adequate for deterrent in the years ahead, and again you said 
our defense programs are designed to maintain this deterrent strength. 

How far ahead, in your opinion, is our deterrent posture ade- 
quately protected now under present plans? 

Secretary Gates. As far ahead as the present estimates and under- 
standing of our relative positions are valid, and subject to changes in 
actions on the part of the Soviet Union. So far as we can see ahead 
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with present information. As I say, this information sometimes 
changes very quickly. A 

Our planning is based on the plans as we see them ahead. You 
certainly have to plan ahead a couple of years because this is the lead- 
time on some of the things we are doing. 

Senator Cannon. Then, in your opinion the things that we are do- 
ing now are adequate to give us a deterrent posture in the foreseeable 
future ¢ ; 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cannon. And that includes the present plans that we have 
insofar as the ICBM’s are concerned, including the ATLAS ? 

Secretary Gates. Total mix of missiles, yes. 

Senator Cannon. Total mix of missiles. 

Secretary Gares. Yes. 

Senator Cannon. Including all ICBM’s and POLARIS, which you 
refer to as an ICBM. 

Secretary Gares. Yes, sir. 


POLARIS AND ATLAS AUGMENTATION WOULD PROVIDE STRONGER 
DETERRENT FOR THE FUTURE 


Senator Cannon. Now, if that is your position, then why do you 
state that you are now reconsidering whether you would change the 
ICBM program; that is, to bring more of them in and put them in 
hardened sites sooner, and why are you reconsidering the plans to 
speed up the POLARIS program if we already have what you say 
isan adequate deterrent plan ¢ 

Secretary Gates. If we can be more effective, we want to be so, and 
in the case of POLARIS, as I have testified earlier, before other com- 
mittees, we have held it back to a 2- or 3-year possibility even though 
the investinent and the effort has been very, very large. We have held 
it back on the basis that we wanted more technical information. 

Now we have two very significant tests pertaining to POLARIS 
this month, if they are on schedule. We believe that when this is evalu- 
ated we may have additional confidence to dp something different. We 
have that under review. ; 

In the case of the ATLAS which we have under review, it looks like 
amore efficient way of doing the business. I am not sure it will turn 
out to be, but it looks so. This I have asked the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to review. I think we should continue to improve, and particularly 
improve in the more advanced things every time we get an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Senator Cannon. Then would you say that if you do augment both 
of these programs, we would have a stronger deterrent in the future 
than we have under plans right at the moment ? 

_ Secretary Gares. Naturally if we can include more missiles at sea 
in submarines, we are going to have a bigger deterrence. 

Senator Cannon. Then you do feel— 

Secretary Gates. It doesn’t mean the present one is inadequate. 
It means the second one will be better. 


Senator Cannon (continuing). That it would be a wise idea to have 
more. 
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Secretary Gates. More particularly of the advanced systems that we 
are so terribly interested in ; yes. 

Senator Cannon. In other words, you are saying that in your opin- 
ion we are now planning for an adequate deterrent, but you would 
like to have a better than adequate deterrent if these plans work out? 

Secretary Gates. I would hike to move as rapidly as we can on the 
improved second generation items that we have in research. 

Senator Cannon. You made the statement a little earlier during 
the questioning that we have an air alert now of sorts. 

Do you actually mean that we have an air alert with airplanes flying 
with nuclear weapons on board now, flying in an alert status, or are 
you just referring to the fact that we have some of SAC in the air on a 
training status all of the time? 

Secretary Gares. It is a training program, and I would not want 
to infer that it was a sizable program, but they are on alert status all 
of the time the same as an airborne alert would be. 

Senator Cannon. I am not talking about the 15-minute ground 
alert. 

Secretary Garters. I understand. I am answering the question as 
I understand it, in the air. 

Senator Cannon. In other words, we have a limited air alert in the 
air, at the moment, now, with weapons. 

Secretary Gates. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. And the weapon is armed so that it could be drop- 
ped in anger if need be ? 

Secretary Gares. That is correct. 

Senator Cannon. I asked that question because it is not the informa- 
tion that has been given me and, I believe, that has been given members 
of this committee on other occasions by other people in a position to 
know. 

Secretary Gates. I will certainly correct the record, Mr. Chairman, 
if this is wrong, but this is completely my understanding. However, 
the order of magnitude of this is nothing like the order of magnitude 
that General Power has recommended. I want to be clear on that. 

Senator Cannon. Yes, I understand that. 

Secretary Gates. But we have strategic bombers in the air on a 
ready status at the present time. 

Senator Cannon. And those bombers have assigned targets. 

Secretary Gares. That is correct. 


AIR ALERT IS LESS THAN GENERAL POWER REQUESTED 


Senator Cannon. You referred to the present plans for the on-the- 
shelf airborne alert. Let me ask you if the present planning for this 
so-called on-the-shelf alert would permit General Power to fly an air- 
borne alert at any time in the future to the extent he says is necessary 
to insure the survivability of SAC in the event of a surprise attack. 

Secretary Gates. I don’t want to get complicated, but it is a com- 
plicated subject. First, I will answer specifically. It is not what 
General Power requested. It is less of a capability than General 
Power requested. 

However, you have to deal, in terms of an airborne alert, with the 
length of time the planes fly. Obviously a great many aircraft in SAC 
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could be put on an airborne alert for a few days and there would be 
no problem at all of degrading the force. 

If you keep them longer than a certain number of days you cer- 
tainly downgrade the force. What we are doing is buying a capa- 
bility for a continuous 365 days a year, 24 hours a day, airborne alert 
as an insurance policy you might say. 

This capability is not as large as General Power testified that he 
would like. However, it gets again into the question of time of air- 
craft in the air, and so forth and it is a complicated subject. 

Frankly, I think it is largely a matter of degree of capability that 
the argument is about, and we are satisfied that this degree of capa- 
bility that we are providing at the present time is a pretty healthy one. 

Senator Cannon. Is it the degree of capability or is it because of 
the difference of opinion as to what you would have to have airborne 
to avoid destruction of our SAC forces in the event of a surprise 
attack ? 

Secretary Gates. It gets into all the other combinations of whether 
a salvo attack is possible; how much warning time you have; how much 
reliability they have; how hard you are; how dispersed you are, and 
soforth. As a result, it is a difficult thing to analyze. 

I believe that we have a capability to fly a very substantial air alert 
for a short period of time any time we want to, and I believe we are 
building in a capability to fly a very substantial number for a longer 
period of time whenever we want to, and it is a matter of degree of 
how much reserve, spare engines, spare parts and how much additional 
training is required to do this. 

The Joint Chiefs have reviewed this, and I believe they are agreed 
that we are doing the thing about correctly. 

Senator Cannon. And it is based in part on your analysis that the 
Russians would not be in a position to launch an all-out surprise 
attack in the foreseeable future. 

Secretary Gates. It is based on an analysis of various types of 
attack over various periods of time. 

Senator Cannon. Mr. Secretary, in answer to a question from Sen- 
ator Martin 

Senator Symineron. I think the Senator’s time is about up. 

Senator Cannon. I have only one more question if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. 





JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF FUNCTIONING MORE SMOOTHLY 


In answer to a question from Senator Martin, you said the Depart- 
ment of Defense is now functioning satisfactorily. Does that hold 
true as to the Joint Chiefs of Staff also? 

Secretary Gates. I believe so, Senator Cannon. I am very pleased 
with the arrangements. 
er Cannon. I raise that question because on May 8, 1959, you 
said : 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff continue to struggle with divided opinions as to the 
emphasis to be placed on various systems, and the Secretary of Defense continues 
to struggle, handicapped by traditionally divided service opinions. 

Secretary Gates. That is right. 

Senator Cannon. Is that true today ? 
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Secretary Gates. I think we have made a big step. I don’t want 
to be boastful about what we have put into being, and I don’t want to 
be premature in judging its results. But I think we have made g 
good step and I think it will work. 

Senator Cannon. I thank the chairman. 


SUGGESTS CONFUSION WOULD BE CLARIFIED IF ICBM RATIOS WERE 
RELEASED PUBLICLY 


Senator Symineton. Unfortunately, the committee will have to ad- 
journ now because of the time situation. Senator Johnson said we 
could go until 1 o’clock, and not beyond. 

Mr. Secretary, may I thank you for your invariably considerate 
and kind efforts before the committee. 

I am not at all satisfied yet as to where we stand in this matter, 
There are many more questions that need to be asked, and I hope that 
you can adjust your time and the committee can adjust its time so 
we can proceed to clarify this situation. 

In order to eliminate much of this confusion, I would hope that you 
would consider doing this year what Secretary McElroy did last year 
and release these ICBM ratios. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Symineton. I would be glad to. 

Senator SauronsraLn. Mr. Secretary, may I express for this side 
of the table our appreciation for your frank, clear testimony this 
morning, and we wish you well on your very difficult mission to Paris 
next week. 

Senator Symrneron. I would like to join in that, too, if I may. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. The committee recesses subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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